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DISSERTATION 


VPOS 


GREEK  COMEDY, 


TBAirSLATSD   FROM    BBUKOT.* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  CONCLUDE  tills  work  according  to  my  promise,  witli  an 
accountof  the  Comic  Tlicati*e,  luul  ciitroat  the  I'eadei',  \vhi*lher 
a  favourer  or  an  enemy  of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  pass  his 
censure  upon  the  autliors  or  u])on  nie,  without  a  reguhir  {pe- 
rusal of  tliis  whole  work.  For,  thougli  it  seems  to  he  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  whicli  each  may  precede  or  foHow  without 
dependence  upon  the  other,  yet  ail  the  parts,  taken  together, 
fonii  a  system  which  would  he  destroyed  hy  their  disjunction. 
Which  way  shall  we  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients* 
shows,  but  by  comparing  together  all  that  is  left  of  them  ? 
The  value  and  necessity  of  this  comparison  determined  mc  to 
publish  all.  or  to  publish  nothing.  Resides,  the  i*eflections 
on  each  piece,  and  on  the  general  taste  of  antiquity,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  without  importance,  have  a  kind  of 
ubscui*e  gradation,  which  I  liave  carefully  endeavout*ed  to 
preserve^  and  of  which  the  thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who 
should  slightly  glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  some- 
times upon  another.  It  is  a  structure  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I  could,  and  which 
must  be  seen  in  its  full  extent  and  in  proper  succession.  The 
reader  w^ho  skips  here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make 

•  Publislied  by  Mrs.  Lennox  in  4to.  1759.  To  the  tliird  volume  of  this 
work  the  following  Advertisement  is  prefixed.  **in  this  vohimc,  tlie  DIb- 
course  on  the  Greek  Comedy,  and  the  general  conclusion,  are  lrj»n«ilatcd  by 
the  celebrated  author  of  tlie  Hanibli-r.  Tiie  Comedy  of  the  Birds,  and  that 
of  Peace,  by  a  young  (ientleman.  The  Comedy  of  the  Frogs,  by  tlie  learn- 
ed and  inji^emous  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe.  The  Discourse  upon  the  Cyclops, 
by  John  Bourrya,  Esq.  The  Cyclops,  bv  Dr.  Grainger,  author  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Tibullus."  ■  K. 
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ing  to  prejudice  the  reader  bjr  an  apology 
lents,  or  my  ovm  manner.  I  have  not  clain 
ing  others  to  determine,  hy  my  opinion,  ll 
n  Tvliich  I  think  due  to  the  authors  ol'  the 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  reputation  in  tl 
ight  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of  thinking  o 
ttioughts,  ¥rhich  I  leave  entirely  to  the  ju< 
lie* 


DISSERTATION,  &c. 


I. 


I  WAS  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should  Reasons  why 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy 9  both  because  Aristophanes 
the  pieces  which  remain  are  very  few,  the  licen-  ^.^^  cd%iSi- 
tiousness  of  Aristophanes,  their  author,  is  exor-  out  transkt- 
bitant,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  from  the  ing  him  en- 
performances  of  a  single  poet,  a  just  idea  of  Greek  ^rely. 
comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy  was  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy all  my  attention,  that  I  might  give  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  that  kind  of  writing,  which  was  most  esteemed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks,*  particularly  by  Socrates, 
who  set  no  value  upon  comedy  or  comic  actors.  But  the  very 
name  of  that  drama,  which  in  polite  ages,  and  above  all 
others  in  our  own,  has  been  so  much  advanced,  that  it  has 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  incline  me  to  think 
that  1  may  be  partly  reproached  with  an  imperfect  work,  if, 
after  having  gone  as  deep  as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek 
tragedy,  I  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  drauglit  of  the  comedy. 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wholly  impossible  to  sur- 
mount, at  least  in  part,  the  difficulties  which  had  stopt  me, 
and  to  go  somewhat  farther  than  the  learned  writei*s,f  who 
have  publislied  in  French  some  pieces  of  Aristophanes ;  not 
that  I  pretend  to  make  large  translations.  The  same  rea- 
sons which  have  hindered  with  respect  to  the  more  noble 
parts  of  the  Greek  drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my 
present  subject.  Though  ridicule,  which  is  the  business  of 
comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all  times,  than  the  passions 
which  are  moved  by  tragic  compositions;  yet,  if  diversity  of 
manners  may  sometimes  disguise  the  passions  themselves, 

•  There  was  a  law  which  forbade  any  juOge  of  the  Areopagus  to  write 
-comedy. 

t  Madame  Dacier,  M.  Boiyin. 


4  A  UISSEKTATIOK  ON  THE 

Iiuw  iiiucli  givaicr  change  will  be  iniulo  in  jncularities  ?  The 
tnilli  is,  tliat  tlii'j'  arc  so  murh  changed  by  the  (Hmrwuf  time, 
that  pIcusKntft  »ii<l  ridicuk  brcuine  tUill  and  Out  much  more 
casil.v  than  the  |)athi>tir  bocomca  riilir^ulous, 

'I'iuit  wliich  is  rommonty  known  hy  liip  ttrin  jocular  ami 
comic,  is  nothing  li"*  ■  '"-"  "•'"•"Tssioii.  lUi  aii-y  iihantom, 
thiit  must  be  laugl  :  jminl.     Ah  vc  lose  thin 

{mini,  we  lose  tiic  ji  id  nothing  but  dulwiss  in 

its  phicc-.     A  luckj  .u  fllM  a  company  v%ith 

langhtcr,  wiii  havo  t,  because  it  insliown  sin- 

gle and  sppaiatc  fn  ,  uice  nhicli  gave  it  forcr. 

Many  Nntirirsil  .|<')tt  ent  b<iok.s.  have  had  the 

same  fate ;  tbeii-  sji  ted  by  time,  and  have  left 

nothing  to  UM  but  iti  but  the  moet  biting  pas* 

sages  liavc  [irescrvM,  ,h,  ibhinteil. 

But  besides  tliis  objeiuun,  wmun  extends  univci'sally  to  all 
translations  of  Amtophaiicx,  and  many  allusions  of  which 
time  has  deprived  us,  there  are  loose  espi-essions  thrown  out 
to  the  populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions,  which 
are  nnwortliy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent  rea<lers,  anil  which 
onght  to  rest  eternally  in  proper  obscui'ity.  Not  every  thing 
in  tills  infancy  of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
ap|)eat-  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  comparison  of 
conijKisitions  of  the  same  kind,  which  lie  before  our  eyes  ; 
and  this  is  reason  enough  to  save  me  the  ti-ouble  of  translat- 
ing, and  the  reader  that  of  piTusing.  As  for  that  small 
niinilier  of  writers  whodclight  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
tlifnist-lves  very  littic  trouble  about  translations,  except  it  be 
lo  find  fault  with  them  ;  and  the  majority  of  people  of  wit, 
like  comedies  that  nmy  give  them  plcELSurc,  without  much 
tniuhle  of  attention,  and  are  not  much  dis|Hised  to  hnd  beau- 
lies  in  that  which  requiiTS  long  deductions  to  rind  it  beautiful. 
If  Helen  had  not  a|>|H'arrd  beautiful  totlie  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans hut  by  force  of  argument,  uc  iiad  never  been  told  of  the 
Tnijiin  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Ai-islii|ilianes  is  iin  author  more  consi- 
dci-able  than  one  would  iiii:i<^ine.  The  history  of  Greece  could 
not  pass  overhiin,  when  it  comes  to  touiii  upon  the  people  of 
Athens ;  this  alone  might  procure  hi<ii  reiiixTt,  even  w  hen  he 
was  not  considereil  us  a  comic  (wet.  Itiit  when  his  writings 
aiv  taken  into  view,  we  lind  him  the  only  aiitlior  fnnn  wliom 
may  be  drawn  a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  hi.s  age  ;  and  far- 
ther, we  ftnd  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacks  upon 
the  tragic  writers,  particularly  iipim  Hjc  three  chief,  whose 
valuable  remains  we  have  had  under  examination  :  and,  what 


GREEK  COMEDY.  5 

is  yet  worse,  fell  sometimes  upon  the  state^  and  upon  the 
gods  themseKcs. 

11.  These  considerations  have  determined  me  to  ^1,^  ^j^j^j, 
folio Wy  in  my  repre^sentation  ol'  this  writer,  tlie  same  heads  of  thb 
method  which  1  have  taken  in  several  tragic  pieces, (discourse. 
which  is  that  of  giving  anexitct  analysis  as  I'aras  the  matter 
would  allow,  fi-om  which  i  deduce  four  imjtoi'tant  systems. 
First,  Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  tliat  age,  without  ad- 
mitting that  of  Menander.'^  Secondly,  Upon  the  vices  and 
government  of  the  Athenians.  Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion 
we  ought  to  entertain  of  Aristophanes,  with  respe(*tto£schy- 
lus,  bopiiocles  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  Upon  the  jest 
yihkh  he  makes  u{>on  the  gods.  These  things  will  not  be 
treated  iu  order,  as  a  regular  discourse  seems  to  i*e4|uire,  but 
\vill  arise  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  together,  from 
the  view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  fi*om  tlie  reflections 
H'liich  this  free  mannei*  of  writing  will  allow.  I  shall  con* 
elude  with  a  short  view  of  tlie  whole,  and  so  finish  my  de- 
sign. 

ill.  I  shall  not  i-epeat  here  what  Madame  Dacier,  and  so 
many  others  before  her,  have  collected  of  all  that  can  be 
known  j^*lating  to  the  history  of  comedy.  Its  be-  History  of 
giujiings  are  as  oljscure  as  those  of  tragedy,  and  Comedy. 
Wicre  is  an  appearance  that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a 
more  extensive  meaning  ;  they  had  both  the  same  original^ 
that,  is,  they  began  among  the  i'estivals  of  tlie  vintage,  and 
wci-e  not  distinguished  from  one  another  but  by  a  burlesque 

*  Mcnandcr,  an  Atlicniun,  sod  of  Diopetlics  and  Hegestrates,  was  appa* 

reiitlv  the  most  croiiicntof  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  liad  been  a 

scholar  of  Tlitophrustus-;  his  pasbion  tor  the  women  broug^ht  infamy  upon 

him  ;  he  was  squint  eyed,  and  very  lively.     Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 

comedies,   or,   according-  to  Suidas,  the  eij^lity  whlcli    he  composed,  and 

wliich  arc  uU  said   to  be  tnmslatcd  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only  a  few 

tragments  icmaining       lie   flouriiiiied  about  the   115th  Olympiad,  three 

hundred  and  eif;htoen  years  before  the  Christian  JEra.     He  was  drowned 

its  he  was  bathing  in  ttic  port  of  rireus.     1  have  toKl  in  another  place  what 

Is  »aid  of  one  Philemon,  his  antagonist,  not  so  good  a  poet  as  himself,  but 

i  one  who  often  gained  the  prize.     This  Philemon  was  older  than  him,  and 

t  uu-i  much  ilk  fashion  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.     lie  expressed 

•  ail  his  w  isticsin  two  lines,  "  To  have  heahh,  and  fortune,  and  pleasure,  and 

iievtT  to  be  in  debt,  is  all  I  desire."     He  was  very  covetous,  aiid  was  pic- 

I  tured  with  hia  fingers  hooked,  so  that  he  set  his  comedies  at  a  high  price. 

'  Helive<l  about  a  hundred  Xv-ars  nouje  say  a  hundred  and  one.     Many  talcs 

arc  told  of  bis  death  ;  Valerius  Maximns  savs,  that  he  died  with  laughing  at 

s  little    incident  ;  seeing  an  ass  eating  his  figs,  he   ordered  his  servant  to 

'  ilrive  her  av^ay  ;  the  man   made  no  great  haste,  and  the  ass   cat  them  all. 

**  Well  done,"   says  Philemon,  **  now  give  her  some  wine."    Apuleius  and 

Quintilian  placed  this  writer  much  below  Menander,  but  give  him  the  se- 

•ond  place. 


«;  A  msSEIITATluN  ON  TtlE 

or  sertuus  <  imnis,  which  miidc  nil  tlir  soul  and  nil  the  hmlj. 
But,  ir  wegi>c  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  uccfcrding  to  th« 
notion  which  hsifi  since  been  formril,  comedy  was  pnidiicwl 
after  traged}'.  and  was  inmftny  reRperlsa  HMjiip]  and  imita- 
tion of  the  works  of  Eachylan.  Itisiim-ality  nothing  more 
tlian  an  action  set  before  the  sight  by  tlie  same  arlifire  of  re- 
presentation. Nothing  is  dlffei-ent  but  the  object,  which  is 
merely  ridicule.  nirromcdy  will  b^eAHil; 

admitted,   if  we  tc  Horace,  who  mitttt  have 

known  hettpi-than  at  dramatic  works.  This 

pc»et  supports  the  lave  endeHvourrcl  to  esta- 

blishinthe^econd  agfy  as  to  amount  tode- 

monstrativc  proof. 

Horace  I  cxpi-esw  'Theapis  isiaid  to  haTC 

been  the  first  iiivet  of  tragedy,  tn  which  he 

carried  about  in  i  eared  with  the  dregs  of 

wine,  of  whom  soi  s  declaimed."    This  was 

the  first  attempt  bom  oi  irageay  and  comedy  ;  for  Thespis 
made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  dialogue.  "Eschylus  afterwards  exhibited  them  with 
more  dignity.  He  placed  them  on  a  stage,  somewhat  above 
the  ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  buskins  on 
their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes,  and  made  them 
speak  in  a  more  lofty  style."  Horace  omits  invention  of  dia- 
logue, which  we  learn  from  Aristotle.^  But,  however,  it 
may  be  well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words  of 
Horace ;  tliis  completion  is  mentioned  while  he  speaks  of 
Eschylus,  and  therefore  to  Eschylus  it  must  be  ascribed ; 
"  Then  first  appcai-cd  the  old  comedy,  with  great  success  in 
its  beginning."  Thus  wc  see  that  tlic  Greek  comedy  arose  af- 
ter tragedy,  and  by  consequence  tragedy  was  its  parent.  It 
was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus,  the  inventor  of  the  tra- 
gic di-ama;  or,  togoyt't  higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  origin- 
al from  Homer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if  we 
ci-cdit  Ari^ftotle,^  comedy  had  its  birth  fi-om  the  Margetes, 
a  <ialirical  poem  of  Homer,  and  tragedy  from  the  Hiad  and 
Ottjssry.  Thus  the  design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were 
drawn  from  Homer  and  Eschylus.  Tliis  will  ap-  who  » tuthor 
pear  less  sui-prising  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  "f  Comedy, 
mind  arc  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented  but 
by  imitation.  The  first  idea  contains  the  seed  of  the  second  ; 
this  second,  expanding  itself,  gives  bullitoatliinl;  and  soon. 
Such  h  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  it  proceeds  in  its 

•  Greek  'nieitre  p»H  i.  vol.  i.  {  Hor.  Poel,  v.  27S. 
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productions  step  by  step,  in  the  same  manner  as  nature  mul- 
tiplies her  works  by  imitating,  or  repeating  her  own  act, 
when  she  seems  most  to  run  into  variety.  In  this  manner  it 
was  that  comedy  had  its  birtlu  its  increase,  its  improvement, 
its  perfections,  and  its  diversity. 

IV.  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy  author  of  that 
imitation,  and  that  show,  whether  only  one,  like  Eschylus, 
of  tragedy,  or  whether  they  were  several  ?  for  neither  Ho- 
race, nor  any  before  him,  explained  this.*  This  poet  only 
quotes  three  writers  who  had  i-eputation  in  the  old  comedy, 
£upoIis,f  Cratinus,:}^  and  Aristophanes,  of  whom  he  says, 
^That  they,  and  others  who  wrote  in  the  same  way,  repre- 
hended the  faults  of  particular  persons  with  excessive  liberty." 
These  are  probably  the  poets  of  the  greatest  reputation^ 
though  they  were  not  the  first,  and  we  know  the  names  of 
many  others.  $  Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  that 
Aristophanes  had  the  greatest  character,  since  not  only  the 
king  of  Persia!!  expressed  a  high  esteem  of  him  to  the  Gre- 
cian ambassadors,  as  of  a  man  extremely  useful  to  his  country, 
and  PlatoH  rated  him  so  higli,  as  to  say,  that  the  graces  re- 
sided in  his  bosom  ;  but  likewise  because  he  is  the  only  wri- 
ter of  whom  any  comedies  have  made  their  way  down  to  us, 

• 

•  **  The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy,  were  perceptible, 
and  the  authors  of  them  unknown;  but  comedy  haa  lain  in  obscurity,  being 
not  cultivated,  like  tragedy,  from  the  time  of  its  original ;  for  it  was  long 
before  the  magistrates  beg^n  to  give  comic  choruses.  It  was  first  exhibited 
by  actors,  who  played  voluntarily,  without  orders  of  the  magistrates.  From 
the  time  that  it  began  to  take  some  settled  form,  we  know  its  authors,  but 
su-e  not  informed  who  first  used  masks,  added  prologues,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  actors,  and  joined  all  the  otiier  things  which  now  belong  to  it. 
The  first  that  thought  of  forming  comic  fables,  were  Epicharmus  and  Phor- 
mys,  and  consequently  this  manner  came  from  Sicily ;  Crates  was  the  first 
Athenian  that  adopted  it,  and  forsook  the  practice  of  gross  raillery,  that 
prevailed  before."  Aristot.  ch.  5.  Crates  flourished  in  the  82d  Olympiad, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  ^ra,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  be- 
fore Aristophanes. 

t  Eupolis  was  an  Athenian ;  his  death,  which  we  shall  mention  presently, 
is  represented  differently  by  authors,  who  almost  all  agree  that  he  was 
flrowned.  Elian  adds  an  incident  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  he 
says,  (book  z.  Of  Animals)  that  one  Augeus  of  Eleusis,  made  Eupolis  a 
present  of  a  fine  mastiff,  who  was  so  faithful  to  his  master,  as  to  worry  to 
death  a  slave  who  was  carrying  away  some  of  his  comedies.  He  adds,  that 
when  the  poet  died  at  Egene,  his  dog  staid  by  his  tomb  till  he  perished  by 
grief  and  hunger. 

^  Cratinus  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Callimedes,  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-seven.  He  composed  twenty  comedies,  of  which  nine  bad  the  prize  ;  he 
was  a  daring  writer,  but  a  cowardly  warrior. 

§  Hertelius  has  collected  the  sentences  of  fifty  Greek  poets  of  the  differ- 
ent ages  of  comedy. 

B  Interlude  of  the  second  act  of  the  comedy,  entitled, "  The  Archamiens." 

1  Epigram  attributed  to  Plato.  .«  , 


8  A  DISSCRTATlOy  ON  TUE 

through  the  i  nnfiisian  of  timi-H.  Then-  ai-o  not  indped  any 
proofs  tliat  III-  was  the  inventor  of  roUHHly.  property  no 
calteil,  espet  iiUIy  since  he  had  not  only  prcdrre«M>rM  who 
wratc  in  the  sAtitr  kind,  but  il  in  iit  itwil  a  Nrgn,  thnt  hr  had 
contributed  inocv  than  any  other  l«  britig  comedy  to  the  per- 
fection in  wliirli  he  left  it  Wc  shall  therefore  not  in-iuirc 
farther,  whetlit-r  regular  comedy  was  the  work  of  a  Mnf;le 
mind,  which  sinus  ;    '       "  "  'd,  or  of  several  wmtem- 

poraries,  aiirh  as  riK^e  qiii>t<'>i.     We   mxtftt 

distinguish  tlireo  I'm  dy  wore,  in  eonse'iuence 

of  the  genius  of  tJio  the  lawn  of  the  rottK>'<- 

trateii,  and  the  cliunf"  '  iment  of  mviy  into  that 

of  few. 

Tiiatcomeily,"  wb  i  »th«ancient,  The  oW,  iai«!. 

and  which,  tircordi  it,  wai  after  <llc.  tnd  nrv 

Eschylus,    pctainfll  ita   original  """w^/- 

state,  and  of  the  licen       .„  \cb  it  pnu-tisMl,  while  it 

was  yet  without  regularity,  ami  iinercfl  loose  jokes  and  abn&e 
upon  the  pa«,sers  hy  from  the  tart  of  Tlu'^ins.  Thongli  it 
was  now  properly  moilellcd,  as  might  have  been  worthy  of  a 
great  theatre  and  a  numerous  audience,  anil  deserve<l  the 
name  of  a  regular  comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  de- 
'  cency.  It  was  a  re]iresentatioii  of  real  actions,  and  exhibited 
the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air.  as  far  as  could  he  done  in 
a  mask,  of  any  one  who  was  thouglit  proper  to  be  sacriliced 
to  public  scorn.  In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  say  better,  so  licen- 
tious as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody  was  spared,  not 
even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  vei-y  judges,  by  whose 
voice  comedies  were  allowed  or  prohibited.  Tlie  insolence 
of  these  performances  reached  to  open  impiety,  and  sport  was 
made  e«[ual!y  with  men  and  gods.t  These  ai-c  the  features 
by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  compositions  of  Aristo- 
phanes will  be  known.  In  which  it  may  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  not  tlie  least  appearance  of  praise  will  be  found, 
and  therefore  certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or  servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which  in  some  sort  So- 
crates fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  was  restrained  by  a  law.  For 
the  government  which  w  as  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  citizens.  It 
was  ordered,  ttiat  no  man's  name  should  be  mentioned  on  the 
stage :  but  poetical  malignity  was  not  long  in  finding  the 
secret  of  defeating  the  purpose  of  tlie  law,  and  of  making 

*  This  hittory  of  llie  llircc  igcB  of  comedy,  ind  their  diflercnt  cburaclers, 
is  liken  in  part  from  the  raluitble  fragmeoti  of  Plalaniui. 
1 11  will  be  shown  how  anJ  in  wbat  sense  lliii  trai  »llowcd. 
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themselves  ample  compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon 
authors,  by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names.  They 
set  themselves  to  work  upon  known  and  real  characters,  so 
that  they  had  now  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  exquisite 
gratification  to  the  vanity  of  poets,  and  tlie  malice  of  specta- 
tors. One  had  the  refined  pleasure  of  setting  others  to  guess^ 
and  the  others  that  of  guessing  right  by  naming  the  masks. 
When  pictures  are  so  like,  that  the  name  is  not  wante^l.  no- 
body inscribes  it.  Tlie  consequence  of  the  law  therefore, 
*was  notlting  more  than  to  make  that  be  done  witli  delicacy, 
"Which  was  done  grossly  before  ;  and  the  art,  which  \*as  ex- 
pected would  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only 
partly  transgressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of  this  Ai-isto- 
phanes,  who  was  compi*ehended  in  this  law,  gives  us  good 
examples  in  some  of  his  poems.  Such  was  that  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was  again  an 
excellent  refinement,  prescribed  by  the  magistrates,  who,  a8 
they  had  before  forbid  the  use  of  real  natnes,  forbade  alHier- 
wards  real  subjects,  and  the  train  of  choruses,*  too  much 
given  to  abuse  ;  so  that  the  poets  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  bringing  imaginary  names  and  subjects  upon 
the  stage,  which  at  once  purified  and  enriched  the  theati-e ; 
for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury  armed  with 
torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  innocent  mirror  of  human  life. 

Chacnn  pehit  avec  art  dans  ce  fiouveau  ntiroir 
S*i/  xnt  avec  plaitir,  ou  cnit  ne  8*y  pat  voir  / 
ls*avare  dea  premieres  rit  du  tableau  fiiielle 
D*un  avare  souvent  trad  aur  aon  modelle; 
JCt  mifle  foia  un  fatfinement  exprime 
J^icconnut  le  portrait  ntr  lui-meme  forme*^ 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence,  is,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not  repeat  all  this  after  so  many 
writers,  but  just  to  recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what 
they  have  said,  something  they  have  omitted,  a  singular  effect 
of  public  edicts  appearing  in  the  successive  progress  of  the 
art.  A  naked  history  of  poets  and  of  poetr}%  such  as  has 
been  often  given,  is  a  mere  body  without  a  soul,  unless  it  be 
•nlivencd  by  an  account  of  the  birth,  progress,  and  perfection 
of  the  art,  and  of  tlie  causes  by  which  they  were  produced. 


*  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  forbid  in  the  middle  age  of  the  comedy.    Vjf^ 
tomus  seems  to  say  so. 
t  Despreaux  Art.  roet,  chant.  r^ 
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Vt.  To  omit  nothing  Msu-nUal  wtiicli  ronrertiH  thiK  nart. 
we  Hlmll  say  a  worrf  of  tiip  Latin  comedy.  Wlirn 
eornedr "  "'"  ""^^  I'lwsort  iroin  Grfwc  to  Konie,  cwincily  took 
ite  turn  ainong  tlie  rvst ;  but  the  Komnnx  applied 
Uremsclves  only  lu  the  new  Np«TirH.  without  rhoruH  or  pt-r- 
Honal  abusr ;  though  perhnpu  thry  niigiit  \ia\t  pluyed  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  middle  i-oniefly.  for  Piiny  gives 
an  account  of  p"**  •"t-'-*-  — "=  — '"escntciil  in  his  own  time. 
Buttlic  Roman  ts  mocHlMl  upon  the  last 

species  of  tlic  Gi  ilenn  i\i*  diffpivnt  agrs  ar- 

cording  us  its  w  nr  jioliHlied.     The  piecM 

of  Livids  Andre  lit  and  lei»s  refined  than 

those  of  the  wri  [ic  art  fi-om  him,  may  be 

said  to  compose  ic  old  Roman  lomtuly  and 

tragedy.     To  hi  Vcvius,  bis  eontf  m|iorary, 

and  EiiniuH,  wh.  i  after  him.     The  second 

age  comprises  !  >,   Arcius,   and  Plautaa; 

unless  it  shall  In  reckon  Plautus  with  Te- 

rence, to  make  the  Tiitni  :inii  nignest  age  of  the  Latin  roniedy, 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  new  comedy,  especially 
with  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  fi-ii-nd  of  Leiius.  and 
the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves  with  this 
order  of  succession,  distinguished  their  comedy  by  the  dress- 
esj  of  the  players.  The  robe  called  pnelexta,  with  large 
borders  of  puiplc,  being  the  formal  dress  of  the  magistrates 
in  their  dignity,  and  in  the  exercise  of  tJieir  office,  the  actors, 
who  had  this  dress,  gave  its  name  to  the  comedy.  This 
is  the  same  with  that  called  T'caAcrt/n.^from  Trabea,t\ie  dress 
of  the  consuls  in  peace,  and  tlic  generals  in  triumph.  The 
second  species  introduced  t)ie  senators,  not  in  great  offices, 
biit  as  private  men;  this  was  called  Toffcs,  from  Togaia. 
The  last  species  was  named  Tabernaria,  from  the  tunic,  or 
the  common  dress  of  the  people,  or  rather  fi-om  the  mean 
houses  which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  the  farces,  which  took  their  name  and  original 
from  Atella,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania  in  Italy,  because 
they  differed  fmm  the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentious- 
ness; nor  of  those  which  were  called  Palliates,  from  the 
Greek,  a  cloidi,  in  which  the  Greek  charactei-s  were  dressed 
u[H>n  the  Roman  stage,  because  tliat  habit  only  distinguished 

•  The  year  of  Rome  514.  the  firel  jeirof  the  135th  Olympiad. 
f  PrrterU,   Togafi,  Tabemariie. 

t  Suet  de  CtirU  Gramnuit,  say»,  tliat  C.  Celiuus,  libniian  to  Aagustu^ 
U4S  the  author  of  it. 
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the  natioii,  not  the  dignity  op  character*  like  those  which 
haTe  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth,  these  are  but  tri- 
fling distinctions ;  for,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  following  pages» 
comedy  may  be  more  usefully  and  judiciously  distinguished, 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subject  As  to  the  Romans, 
whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  reason  for  these  names,  they 
have  left  us  so  little  upon  the  subject  which  is  come  down  to 
U8,  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction  which 
afibrds  as  no  solid  satisfaction.  Plautus  and  Tei-encc,  the 
only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in  possession,  give  us  a  fuller 
notion  of  the  real  nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at 
least  to  their  own  times,  than  can  be  received  from  name^  and 
terms,  fi-om  which  wc  have  no  real  exemplification. 

YIL  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us  return  to 
The  Creek  •^i^s^pli^ncs,  the  only  poet  in  whom  we  can  now 
comedy  is  And  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  tlic  single  wi*iter, 
leducedon-  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in  some  degree 
^J®^™***"  spared,  after  having  buried  in  darkness,  and  al- 
^"*^  most  in  forgetfulncss,  so  many  great  men,  of  whom 
we  have  notliing  but  the  names  and  a  few  fragments,  and 
such  slight  memorials  as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend 
them  against  the  enemies  of  the  liouour  of  antiquity;  yet 
these  memorials  ai'e  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the  sitting 
sun,  which  scarce  affords  us  a  weak  and  fading  light ;  yet 
from  this  glimmer  we  must  endeavour  to  collect  rays  of  sulli- 
cient  strength,  to  form  a  pictiii'c  of  the  Givck  comedy,  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  possible  to  ibe  trutli. 

Of  the  personal  cliaracter  of  Arlstopliaiies  little  is  known  } 
what  account  we  can  give  of  it  must  tliei*efore  be  had  from 
his  comedies.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  of  what 
country  he  was ;  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often  called 
in  question  his  qualification  as  a  citizen,  that  they  have 
made  it  doubtful.  Some  said  lie  was  of  Rhodes,  othci*s  of 
Egena,  a  little  island  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  agi'eed 
that  he  was  a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  born  in  tlie  Cydatlienian  quarter ;  but 
he  confessed  tliat  some  of  his  fortune  was  in  Egena,  which 
was  probably  the  original  seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  how- 
ever, formally  declai'cd  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evidence, 
whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  decisive  judgment  and  this  for 
having  made  liis  judges  merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying 
of  Telemachns,*  of  which  tliis  is  the  sense  :  **  I  am,  as  my 
motlier  tells  me,  tlie  son  of  Philip ;  for  my  own  part,  I  know 
little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child  knows  his  own  father?*' 
This  piece  of  merriment  did  him  as  much  good  as  Arrhia** 

•  Homer,  Odywey. 
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received  from  Ihe  oration*  or  Cir-cro,  wlio  said  that  that 
poet  wa.s  A  Roman  citizt^ii.  An  Iionmii-,  which  if  lie  luul  not 
ii^hmted  by  bii-tii.  he  ilcHrrvcd  forUis  geniun. 

Vrj<4topIiiiiti'st  llQurinlii'd  i»  the  age  of  Uie  great  men  at 
Greece,  partirularlj  nf  Saci'at«.H  »nil  Kiiripitk-jt,  both  of 
wham  he  outlit^il.  Ue  mailea  great  rigiiecduriiig  tlic  wliolo 
Peloponneiiiau  nar,  ml  metely  as  a  comic  poet  by  whomtho 
penjiie  were  diver'"'  '"■'  ""  *'"»'— "sorfiftlic  govern itteiiti  as 
a  man  kept  in  |ui  neforni  it,  and  ulimiHt  to 

act  the  part  ul'  IJ'  lublic.     A  particular  ao- 

couittorhtNcoRu:  iutuhis  pcir^onal  charac- 

ter as  a  poet,  an>.  if  his   geiiiu-s,    which  is 

A  hat  we  are  iiinst  f.     It  will,  however  not 

be  amiss  tu  prcjx  n  little  by  the  judgments 

that  liuil  been  {  jr  iitti  critica  tt(  our  owa 

time,  without  ft  o  ancienta  that  ileseiTca 

gi-cat  respccL 

VI  8,'*   sajs   fathtT   Rnpin, 

cenl^aTnd  """«  ^^>^^^  '"  ""^  toiitrivamTofliis  li.hl.'s; 
pnLsed.  hia  fictions  are  not  probable ;  he  brings  real  cha; 

raclcrs  on  the  stage  too  roai'sel)'  and  too  openly. 
Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much  in  bis  plays,  had  a  mure 
delicate  turn  of  burles<|uc  than  himself,  and  had  his  meri'i- 
ment  without  bis  impudence.  It  is  true  tiiat  Aristophanes 
nrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licentiousness  of  the  old 
comedy,  and  he  was  well  acquainte<l  with  the  humour  of  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  thei-cfot-e  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  tlie  sub- 
ject of  his  merriment.  But  tlie  too  gre^it  desire  which  he  had 
to  deligbt  tlie  people  by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the 
stage,  niaile  him  at  the  same  time  an  unwortiiy  man ;  and  the 
turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  disfigured  and  corrupted  by 
the  indelicacy  and  outrageousness  of  his  manners.  After  all, 
his  pleasantry  consists-chiefly  in  new  coined  puify  language. 
The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables,  which  he  gives  in  his  last 
scene  of  bis  Female  Orators,  would  please  few  taste»  in  our 
days.  Uis  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplcxcti  and 
vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words,  his  oppositions  of 
contradictory  terms,  his  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic,  of  seri- 
ous and  burlcsfjue,  are  all  flat;  and  his  jocularity,  if  you  ex- 
amine it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false.  Menander  is  divertine 
in  a  more  elegant  manner ;  bis  style  is  pure,  clear,  clevate<C 
and  natural  j  he  persuades  tike  an  .oratOT)  aud  instructs  like 

■  Or*t.  pro.  Ariiift.  po«U, 

■f  In  the  SSth  year  of  th«  Olympiad,  437  befbre  out  Xt*,  uid  317  of  tbe- 
foundaiisn  «f  Home. 
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a  philosopher ;  and  if  we  may  yentmre  tx>  jadge  upon  the  frag* 
ments  that  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures  of  civil  life 
are  pleasing,  that  he  makes  every  one  speak  according  to  his 
character,  that  every  man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to 
himself,  because  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for  the 
personages  which  he  brings  upon  the  stage.  To  conclude, 
Platarch  in  his  comparison  of  these  authors  says,  that  the 
muse  of  Aristophanes  is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  of 
Menander  a  modest  woman." 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  character  is  taken  from  Plu- 
tarch. Let  us  now  go  on  with  this  remark  of  fattier  Rapin, 
since  we  have  already  s}ioken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which 
he  gives  us  a  description. 

**  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poets,  Plautus  is  in- 
genious in  his  designs,  happy  in  his  conceptions,  and  fruitful 
of  invention.  He  has,  however,  according  to  Horace,  some 
low  jocularities,  and  those  smart  sayings,  which  made  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  liim  be  pitied  by  men  of  higher  taste.  It 
istnie.  that  some  of  his  jests  ai*e  extremely  good,  and  others 
likewise  are  very  bad.  To  this  every  man  is  exposed,  who  is 
too  much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merriment ;  they  en- 
deavour to  raise  that  laughter  by  hyperboles,  which  would  not 
arise  by  a  just  representation  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite 
so  regular  as  Terence,  in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in  the 
distributions  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple  in  his  plot ;  for 
the  fables  of  Terence  arc  commonly  complex,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  Andrea,  which  contains  two  amoui-s.  It  was  imputed 
as  a  fault  to  Terence,  that  to  bring  more  action  upon  the  stage, 
he  made  one  Latin  comedy  out  of  two  Greek ;  but  then  Terence 
unravels  his  plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes ;  and  though  Cesar 
rails  Tei-ence  but  one  half  of  Menander,  because,  though  he 
had  softness  and  delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of 
■sprightliness  and  strength  ;  yet  he  has  written  in  a  manner 
so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that,  though  he  was  then  only  a 
copy,  he  is  now  an  original.  No  author  has  ever  had  a  more 
exact  sense  of  pure  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only 
a  Tew  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  told  us  by  Y arrus,  that  he  was  happy  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.*' 

Rapin  omits  many  others  foi*  the  same  reason,  that  we  have 
not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify  us  for  judges).  While 
we  are  upon  this  subject,  it  will  jierhaps  not  displease  the 
reader  to  see  what  that  critic's  opinion  is  of  Lopea  de 
Vega  and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that,  with  respect  to 
Lopes  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profuse  of  praise ;  that  in 
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~  wrilt«rn  more  tliuii  tlure 
IIP  glivt;  i-e|iutiition  to  liiit 
well  nstabliHhcd.  tliat  a 
was  Hurc  lu  clitim  tin'-  ap- 
niiriil  Iao  i^xtt'iiHive  to  be 
limits.  For  tbat  rra§on 
!«,  on  wliidi  l)«  couli)  al- 
I'll  Itc  vi  i-oto  lie  I'OltKultcd 
uditmv.  aiiU  rt-KulatiMl  li» 
vurk  Uian  hy  tue  rutu)  nf 
pint  nrunity.  and  a]l  tlin 
r^i-laiiily  not  said 


speaking  of  Moliere  bo  ia  too  parsinioniouH.    This  pii 
will,  bowevor.  lie  t>r  use  ^>  our  desif;ti,  wbcn  we  »ball 
amine  to  tlic  bottom  wiiat  it  istbatougbt  tn  mitkcthe  cbumc- 
tcr  of  comedy. 

*' ^~o  man  liiLs  <iver  hHil  n  greater  giniuH  for  rumt-dy  tban 
Lopes  dv  Vrgn  tbe  Spaniard.  U«  bad  h  ferlility  of  wit, 
joined  « itb  grtat  btwity  of  conception,  and  a  wondt-rful  rea- 
diness of  compif***"- •''"~  ■■  ' 
hundred  comedl 
pieces ;  for  bis 
woi'k.  wbicb  rai 
probation  of  the 
Bubjected  to  ruli 
he  gave  himself 
ways  depend  wi. 
no  other  laws  tli 
manner  more  by 
i-eastni.  Thus  h. 
superstittoiiK  of  pi-uvaoiinj. 
with  a  design  tu  prai.-ic  him,  and  must  be  lunnrrli'd  u  iiN  that 
which  immediately  follows.  *'But  as  for  tlic  mo^t  part, 
he  endeavours  at  too  much  jocularity,  and  cai-riea  ridicule 
to  too  much  refinement ;  his  conceptions  are  often  ratlier 
happy  tlian  just,  and  rather  wild  than  natural ;  for  by  sub- 
tilizing mciTimcnttoofar,  it  becomes  too  nicetobetrue,  and 
its  beauties  lose  their  power  of  striking  by  being  too  delicate 
and  acute. 

"Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in  comedy  farther 
than  Moliei-e.  Oui-  ancient  comic  wi-iters  brought  no  cha- 
racters higher  than  servants,  to  make  sport  upon  tbe  theatre ; 
but  we  are  divei-ted  upon  tlic  theatre  of  Moltere  by  maniuises 
and  people  of  quality.  Otlicrs  have  exhibited  in  cmnedy  no 
species  of  life  above  that  of  a  citizen  ;  but  Moliere  shows  iis 
all  Paris,  and  the  court  He  is  the  only  man  amongst  us, 
who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature  by  which  he  is  ex- 
actly marked,  and  may  be  accurately  known.  The  beauties 
of  his  pictures  are  so  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
the  least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  pleasantry  received 
half  its  force  from  his  power  of  copying.  His  Misanthrope 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  complete,  and  likewise  the  mcKit 
singular  character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage; 
but  the  disposition  of  hb  comedies  is  always  defective  some 
way  or  another.  This  is  all  which  we  can  observe  in  general 
upon  comedy." 

Sucb  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  refined  Judges  of 
yntrkB  of  genius,  from  which*  thongh  they  are  not  all  oraca- 
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fcNiSy  some  advantages  may  be  drawn^  as  they  always  make 
some  approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier*  having  her  mind  full  of  the  merit  of 
Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this  manner ;  ^*  No  man 
bad  ever  more  discernment  tlian  him,  in  finding  out  the  ridi- 
culous, nor  a  more  ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others. 
His  remarks  are  natui*al  and  easy,  and,  what  very  rai*cly  can 
be  found,  with  great  copiousness  he  has  great  delicacy.    To 
say  all  at  once,  the  attic  wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such 
boast,  appears  more  in  Aristo])hanes  than  in  any  other  that  I 
know  of  in  antiquity.     But  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  admired 
in  him,  is,  that  he  is  always  so  much  master  of  the  subject  be- 
fore him,  that  without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds 
a  way  to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at  first  appeared 
most  distant  from  his  purpose ;  and  even  the  most  quick  and 
unexpected  of  his  desultory  sallies  appear  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  foregoing  incidents.     This  is  that  art  which 
sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imitation,  which  we  must 
consider  as  so  many  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  equally  en- 
tertaining by  the  action  and  by  the  dialogue.    The  style  of 
Aristophanes  is  no  less  pleasing  than  his  fancy  ;  for,  besides 
its  clearness,  its  vigour,  and  its  sweetness,  there  is  in  it  a 
certain  harmony  so  delightful  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no 
pleasure  equal  to  that  of  reading  it    When  he  applies  him- 
self to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  style,  he  descends  without  mean- 
ness ;  when  he  attempts  the  sublime,  he  is  elevated  without 
obscurity  ;  and  no  man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all 
tlie  different  kinds  of  writing  so  eciually  together.     After 
having  studied  all  that  is  left  us  of  Gi*ecian  learning,  if  we 
have  not  read  Aristophanes,  we  cannot  yet   know  all  the 
cliarms  and  beauties  of  that  language.'' 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogium  ;  but  let  us  sus-  Plutarch'fi 
pend  our  opinion,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch,  who,  sentiment 
being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  attention,  at  "ophajj^e"*' 
least  after  we  have  heani  the  moderns  befoi*e  him.  andMenan. 
This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judgment  concern-  dcr. 
ing  Aristophanes  and  Menander.    To  Menander  he  gives  the 
preference,  without  allowing  much  competition.     He  objects 
to  Aristophanes,  that  he  carries  all  his  thoughts  beyond  na- 
ture, that  he  writes  rather  to  the  crowd  than  to  men  of  cha- 
racter; that  he  affects  a  style  obscui*e  and  licentious;  tragi- 
cal, pompous,  and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  sometimes 
ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes  none  of  his  per- 
sonages speak  according  to  any  distinct  character,  so  that  In 

•  PrefacQ  to  FIautu«.    Paris,  1684. 
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hie  scenes  the  son  catinot  Iki  known  from  tlic  fallier.  Uio  cilj- 
zen  from  tlic  boor,  Uic  boro  from  tlie  simpkccpcr.  or  tbc  divinf 
fi-om  the  serving  man.  When'*H  Uh-  diction  of  Mcnamlrr, 
■which  is  alw»}s  unirorm  and  tnirc,  is  very  justly  Hilaptvd  to 
diflcrent  cliaractcrs,  Hsing  worn  it  is  ncccssai-y  t»  vigomao 
and  sprightly  comedy,  yet  witltuut  tntiisgrKNing  the  protior 
limits,  or  losing  aigbt  at  natnrc.  in  witirh  Mcnnmlci-,  »»yii 
Plutarch,  has  t"  '     '  '    "      to  wbirli  nn  otlin-  wi-Hcr 

has  arrived.  ks  btniHdr.  Ukh  rrcr  found 

the  art  of  mak  ly  Riiiltihlr  to  women  and 

childivn,  to  ot  irinitie.s  and  heros  ?   Now 

Mcnandcrhaal  (tret,  in  the  c<|uality  and 

fie:ubility  of  li*  tough  always  tlic  fiMiw-,  it 

nevertheless  d:  Ot  orca.xionK ;   like  n  nir- 

rent  of  clear  wu  bo  the  (lionglits  of  I'lularrli, 

■which  running  Rtrmtly  lumrrt,  eompliM 

vith  all  theirtu  Wward.  without  changing 

any  thing  of  its  i  y.     PlntHnh.  mentions  it 

n.s  a  ptu't  of  the  mrriT  oi  nirnaiiilt'i-.  th:it  lir  lii';j,';in  M-ry 
young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at  a  time  when  lie 
would  have  produced  the  greatest  wonders,  if  death  had  not 
prevented  him.  This,  joined  to  a  reflection,  which  he  makes 
as  he  returns  to  Aristophanes,  shows,  that  Aristophanes  con- 
tinned  a  long  time  to  display  his  powers ;  for  his  poetry, 
says  Plutarch,  is  a  strumpet  that  affects  sometimes  the  airs 
of  a  prude,  but  wfaase  impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the 
people,  and  whose  affected  modesty  is  doHpised  by  men  of  de- 
cency. Menander,  ontlic  contrary,  always  shows  himself  a  ' 
man  agreeable  and  witty,  a  companion  desirable  upon  the 
Htage,  at  table,  and  in  gay  assemblies  ;  an  extract  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  to  be  read,  and  al- 
ways to  please.  His  irresistible  power  of  persuasion,  and 
the  reputation  which  he  has  had,  of  being  the  best  master  of 
langut^  of  Greece  sufficiently  shows  the  delightfulness  of 
his  style.  Upon  this  article  of  Menander.  Plutarch  does  not 
know  how  to  make  an  end  ;  he  says,  that  he  is  the  delight  of 
philosophers  fatigued  with  study;  that  they  use  his  works  as 
a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  a  purer  air  gratifies 
the  sense ;  that,  notwitltstuiding  the  powers  of  the  other 
comic  poets  of  Athens,  Menander  has  always  been  considered 
as  possessing  a  salt  peculiar  to  himself^  drawn  from  the  same 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  salt 
of  Anstopbanes  is  bitter,  keen,  coarse,  and  corrosive;  that  one 
cannot  tell  whether  bis  dexterity,  which  has  been  so  mncb 
boasted,  consists  net  more  in  the  characters  than  in  the  ex- 
pression, for  he  ta  cbarged  with  playing  often  upon  wonlB, 
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nitli  affected  aiititlietical  allusions;  that  lie  has  spoiled tlic 
ropies  which  he  eiideavoui*ed  to  take  ai'ter  nature ;  that  arti- 
fice in  liis  plavs  is  wickedness*  and  simplicity*  brutishncss : 
that  his  jocularity  ouglit  to  raise  hisses  rather  than  laughter; 
that  his  amours  have  nioitr  iinpiidence  than  gaiety  ;  and  that 
he  has  not  so  much  written  for  mrn  of  understanding,  as  tor 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with  (!el)au(*hery. 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need  of  !  '*^..i"^*** 
going  fuHher ;  and  one  would  think  that  it  would  be  |^^:|^{;;''  °^ 
better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of  so  hateful  a  phancs. 
writer»  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  rerom)UMise  for  the  loss  of 
Mcnander.  who  cannot  be  recalled.  l)ut  wiiiiout  sliawint;  any 
mercy  to  the  indecent  or  malicious  saUi<*s  of  Avi^toph.ine/;  any 
more  tliaii  to  Plautus  his  imitator,  or  al  least  t!ie  inheritor  of 
his  genius,  may  it  not  he  allowed  us  to  do.  with  respect  to  him, 
what*  if  I  mistake  not,  Lucretius'^  did  to  EniiiuSy  from  whose 
muddy  vei>»es  he  gathered  jewels'  F./nii  f/r  st,  i^cn'c  s^cmma^. 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  IMutaiv  li,  whi)  lived  in'»re 
than  fijur  ages  after  Menander,  \\\\\\  nurre  lli.in  (iv.'  a  Tut  Vris- 
I'lphani'S,  has  passed  so  exact  aJud:,iiK*iit  upna  holii.  but  that 
il  inav  be  lil  ti)  iv-exaiuine  it.  l*Ja;:>,  iIh'  contiinpoiarv  of 
Aristophanes.  thf)Uglit  very  iliftVrrntly,  at  least  of  liis  i?:e!iius  : 
for  in  his  piece  ralliMl  ••The  Knteita'mnient/'  he  gives  thai. 
poet  a  distinguished  place,  aiul  mak(  s  hiui  spiMk,  aa ording  to 
his  character,  with  Socrates  himself:  IVo'.u  w  hii  !i,  I>v  the  way, 
It  is  apparent,  that  this  dialogue  of  IMalo  wa<  composed  be- 
fore the  time  tliat  Aristophanes  wi'<»t(*  his  "  ('load-,'  against 
Socrates.  Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  seiil  a  copy  of  Aris- 
liipbanes  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  ad'.ice  to  reatl  it  dili- 
j^ntly,  if  he  would  attain  a  complete  Judgment  of  the  stale  of 
Uic  Athenian  irpuhlic. 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought,  that  ihey  might  depart 
Honicwhat  from  the  opinion  of  IMutarcli.  Kri  ciilinus.  for 
*'xauiple,  one  of  thecounueutators  npoii  Viistopham*<,  though 
^•e  justly  allows  his  taste  to  hv  less  pun*  than  that  of  Menan- 
itr.  has  yet  undertaken  his  dei>nce  agai.Msl  t!ie  oiitrag<*ous 
ensure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In  tin'  lir^i  pl;»ce  he  <'0!ide!]uis 
«'it)iout  mercy  his  ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so 
i^orthy  of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower  poo|)h\ 
iTcording  to  the  i-emark  of  Hoiviji.  ha<i  as  il  i ;,  alter  all  is 
liUt  the  chief  part  which  is  left  of  Ari-i^'plinn^'-i.  I  will  not 
-^ay  Willi  Frischlinus,  that  lMut:irch  seem .  in  tljjs  ».o  coMir.i- 
Hift  hinisi'lf,  and  in  reality  commends  \W  po:i.  when  he  ac- 
•ifses  him  of  having  adapted  his  la-j.^iiage  to  the  stage:  \^\ 

•  Brumoy  has  mistaken  T. «:'"•.:•  "..is  f::-  Viiy  !. 

*or-  II* — 1> 
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the  stage,  in  tiiU  jilarc,  iic  meant  tlic  tUrali-e  of  Farce*,  on 
whicli  low  iiiii-tli  and  btifiaoniTj'  was  vxlnliHnl.  'I'liis  pim 
of  FriticUUMis  is  a  mtri-  cavil ;  iiiid  though  llic  poet  hxil  ob- 
tained his  end,  wliicii  wsw  to  divert  a  rorniiitwl  jK)|miare.  he 
would  not  \\:\\c  hem  lci»  a  Itnd  man.  nor  less  a  ilcHiiicatih' 
poet,  notwilli-itii  f  hi«  derender.     To  hr  nlile 

in  tlic  higlii"^l  il  Ia  and  libertim-rt.  will  not 

make  a  poit :  i*  y  tltiH  dcfnirc that  ve muHl 

justify  the  clia  ^».    The  depraved  bwlr 

oi  the  crov  d,  ^  '«)•  t'ralinus  and  his  com- 

pany, because  |  low  liuflyoncry  enoagh  fw 

tlicir  taste,  wii  tophnne:*.  l(^»^4^  Mciranilcr 

found  a  way  of  iiy  gr%-ing  a  «»rt  of  rame^ly. 

not  indeed  si>  iii  vprrwntu  it.  Imt  ivm  liren- 

tjoiis  than  h'-forc.'.  «or  is  f\ri-'i"plmri("i  lultic  jnctincd  by 
the  feason  which  he  himself  offei-s,  when  he  says,  that  he  ex- 
hibited dcbaucliery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  roirupl  the  morals, 
but  to  mend  them.  The  sight  of  gross  faults,  is  rather  a  poi- 
son than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which  appears  to  mr 
to  be  essential  to  a  just  account.  As  far  as  we  can  judf^  hy 
appearance,  Plutarch  had  in  his  hands  all  the  plays  nf  Aris- 
tophanes, which  were  at  least  fifty  in  number.  In  thef^e  he 
saw  more  licentiousness  than  has  come  to  o«r  hands,  thnngb 
in  the  eleven  that  are  still  remaining,  there  is  much  more  than 
could  be  wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place  for  playing  uimn 
words;  and  against  this  rhai^c  FrisrhltnuH  defends  him  witli 
less  skill.  It  is  impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But 
after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserved  not  so  seven- 
a  reprehension,  especially  since  among  those  sayings,  there 
arc  some  so  mischievously  malignant,  that  tiiey  became  pni- 
verbial,  at  least  hy  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not  hy  the  de- 
licacy of  their  wit  Onc_  example  will  he  sufficient ;  speaking 
of  the  tax  gatherers  or  the  excisemen  of  Athens,  lie  crushes 
them  at  once  hy  ohser\ing  nmt  quod  essenl  rainxi  snl  Aitrm. 
The  word  /omt'x  signified  tra (king  spirits,  vKirh,  arronling 
to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men;  this  makes  the  spirit  of 
the  sarcasm  against  the  tax  galherei-s.  This  cannot  he  ren- 
dered in  our  language:  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would  have  lasted  too 
long,  and,  like  many  other  sayings  amongst  us,  been  too  well 
received.  The  best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  confesses  that 
it  was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  in,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  stvK'. 
This  accusation  is  certainly  true;  Aristophanes  often  gets 
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.1  tilt!  liuHliiii;  but  \vi'  must  esainiiic  upon  wlmt  occasion. 
I  ilocs  not  lake  ujinii  liiiii  tlic  iliaractcr  ol'  a  tragic  writer ; 
*,  ti«virig  remarked  that  lii.'*  trick  of  paroilj-  waa  always 
1  rw-rUf  J  b  V  H  people  w  Im  likril  tt>  laugli  at  that  for  ^hich 
T  liad  been  jiimI  wi-e|Hiig,  he  ia  eternally  using  tlic  suiiie 
\i  anil  ihirc  is  srarci-ly  any  tragedy  or  striking  pasHagc 
bwn  by  iiicinoi7  by  tlie  Atlit-niunn,  wbicli  be  doe.s  not  turn 
»  mcrrinieiiU  l»y  tin-owing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridirulc  and 
4eaqar,  vlu'cli  in  dont'  Nomctiinrs  by  changing  or  transpux- 
t  tic  words,  and  soini'tiincH  by  an  nnexp^-cU-d  apjilical ioti 
■^e  vbolc  sentence.  Tbese  ni-e  tlic  .Kbred.t  of  tragedy,  in  • 
'i  ht  airayy  (he  comic  muse,  to  make  lier  still  mom  co-  ' 
Cmtinus  bad  bepoivdoiit- till:' same  thing;  ami  we  know' 
wl  lif  niadiT  a  ciinu'dy  ralhd  ■■  rivMse.s,"  to  hurlesnuij  llo- 
iiT  and  his  "Odyssey;"  whirb  hIiows,  that  the  wits  and 
jKK-ts  aiv.  wilb  iTSjieit  tii  nnc  aimlher,  niurb  tlie  Halnl^  ttt  all 
«*.  unil  llial  il  «as  ai  Atbins  as  here.  1  prove  Ibis  sys- 
I  by  fi»rt3,  iiwrUculai-ly  with  n'!Spf(1  to  the  merriment  of 
'"topbiuirs  u]>oii  our  tbn-c  celeUriited  Iragedinnw.  This 
5  the  cane,  t]ie  niinsh-d  sljlf  of  A ristopbant-s.  will,  iicr- 
,  o»l  dcser%c  so  nnn  h  ciMwiin-  us  I'liitaiTb  baa  vented. 
t  h»vc  ni»  ii'-eii  of  the  Travesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  piu-odies  ] 
|oor  MWii  time,  nor  of  tbc  Lulrin  of  Boilcau,  to  show  ms 
t  this  mwlley  may  buvc  Its  merit  upon  poi-ttcular  occ»- 

'  may  be  said  in  general  of  bis  obscurity,  hia 
inncfKt^.  and  bin  high  fligbtu.  anil  of  all  (b(>  seeming  in- 
hlil*  of  ^ilyle.  w  birb  puts  IMutanrb  in  a  rage.     These  con- 
:a  ran  never  he  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always   ' 
■  allowt-d  to  he  itei-fnily  Attic,  and  of  uii  Atticism  whicli.  I 
D  llicm  exlrvuiely  delightful  to  tbo  lovei-s  of  the  Atlivuiail   I 
.     PliitArrb.  )<erbaps,  rather  means  to  blame  tbe  rho-  ] 
K,  of  whicii  llie  InngiiHge  is  sometimes  elevHt^wl,  ftometinien  f 
hcsqw.  iilw  ays  very  ptii-lical.  and  iberefoi'o  in  ap|iearAnc8  1 
I  siiiliikic-  to  comedy .     Hut  the  rlionis.  wbicb  had  been bor- 
reil  from  trngi-dy.  was  then  all  llie  lusbion.  pariicularly 
ntn,-rft  of  ^atin■,  and  Arislophaiu'S  admitted  tliem  iik*i  (be 
'a  of  tbc  old,  stud  perhaps  nf  the  middle  comedy  : 
bnandcr  su]){u-esHed  tbent.  not  so  much  in  compli- 
Juls  OKU  Judgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  public 
Itia  not,  thereroiT,  tills  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic 
Bice  AristophancH  below  MenainkT. 
EcltM^  is,  that  ho  kept  no  distinction  of  character ; 
^tapli:,  he  makes  women  speak  like  orators,  and 
_B  *\»vt* ;  but  it  appejirs  by  tbe  cbaractcrft  wUicU 
n.  tliitt  thl^  objertioit  falls  of  it^f  If.     It  »  sonLCivnU 
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lo  sav,  thai  a  \>aet  who  pa'inti^d.  not  iinnginnt-)  ihsrarter*. 
but  i-enl  perHiiiis.  niai  well  known,  citixrrw  wbwni  Iib  cM«A 
Uy  thi-ir  uainivs,  and  sbowod  in  ilrewits  like  their  own,  aiid 
masks  n-spmbliiig  thrir  (acch,  whom  h«  brandnl  in  the  sight 
of  a  whole  city,  extmnolv  baiighty  itnd  full  of  di^rision ;  it  is 
HiiOicient  to  saj.  that  such  a  poet  could  «p>c.r  lie  supposed  to 
luiH^  bin  charaitri-s.  Tbc  auulnuKe  wbidi  bin  licentionsncw 
protlucfd,  is  ton  n;  br!iidc<i.  if  be  hvl  not 

succcMled,  he  cxp  a  falc  of  Eopolisi  who,  in 

a  comedy  i^allcd  id."  havinf;  impnidRntly 

pulled  topiftreHp]  luore  powerful  than  him- 

self, was  laid  holtl  hqtv.  effcrtuallf  than  Oiosc 

be  bad  dfowned  i  e. 

'I'hc  cundt-mnai  mcy  of  Ar-i.sU»phanes,  as 

having  too  much  f  r  founded.     Such  was  the 

turn  of  a  spccica  •  icb  »ll  licentiousncsK  was 

allowed ;  in  a  nai  cvcrjr  thinff  a  (Hth,iect  of 

)aught«r,  in  its  ji'aiousy  oi  immo<ieni1elibrrt>,  and  its  enmity 
(o  all  appearance  of  rule  and  siiiif-riority;  I'oi-  tlif  genius  of 
independency  naturally  produces  a  kind  of  satiiv  more  keen 
than  delicate,  as  may  be  easily  observed  in  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  islands.  If  we  do  not  say  with  Loni^inus.  that  a 
popular  government  kindles  eliK|Ucnce.  and  that  a  lawful  mo- 
iiarcby  stifles  it;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the  event, 
that  elo<iuencc  in  different  govenments  takes  a  different  ap- 
pearance. In  republics  it  is  more  sprightly  and  violent,  and 
in  monarchies  more  insinuating  and  soil.  Tiie  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ridicule:  it  follows  the  ca'^t  of  genius,  as  ge- 
nius follows  that  of  government.  Thus  the  republican  rail- 
ler.v,  particularly  of  tbc  age  which  we  are  niiw  considering, 
must  have  been  nuigher  tlian  that  of  the  age  whicli  followed 
it,  for  the  same  reason,  that  Horace  is  more  delicate,  and 
LiK'ilius  more  pointed.  A  dish  of  satire  was  always  a  deli- 
cious treat  to  human  malignity  :  but  that  dish  was  differently 
seusoued,  as  the  manners  were  j>olished  mora  or  Ic&s.  By 
pulislied  manners  I  mean  that  good  breeding,  tliat  art  of  re- 
sci've  and  sell'-ivstraint,  which  is  the  tonsetnience.  of  depend- 
ence. If  cme  was  to  determine  tlic  prcfeitnce  due  to  one  of 
those  kinds  of  pleasimiry.  of  wliich  both  have  tbeir  value, 
there  would  mil  need  a  nmment's  hesitalion.  every  voice 
viould  join  in  favour  of  the  softer,  yet  wltliout  contempt  of 
that  whicli  is  rough.  Menandvr  will,  Ihcivfore.  be  pi-cferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  he  despised.  es|H><'ially  since  he  was 
the  tirst  wliu  tjuitted  tbat  w  ild  practice  of  saliriisii)g  at  liberty 
ri^ht  or  wrong,  and  by  a  comedy  of  anutlier  cast  made  way 
foi'  the  manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  and  less 
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«Jan^rous«  There  is  yet  another  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween tlie  acrimony  of  the  one,  and  the  softness  of  tlie  other; 
the  works  of  the  one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft.* 
because  the  one  exhibited  pci*sonaK  and  the  other  general 
diai-actei-s ;  which  leaves  us  still  at  liberty  to  examine,  if 
these  diflerent  designs  might  not  be  executed  with  equal  de- 
licary. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu1ai*s;  in  this 
plaice  we  say  only  that  the  reigning  taste,  or  the  love  of  strik- 
ing likenesses,  might  justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned, 
as  I'lutarch  says,  ai*t  into  malignity,  simplicity  into  brutality, 
merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  info  impudence ;  if  in  any 
age  a  poet  could  be  excused  for  painting  public  folly  and  vice 
in  tlieir  true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom  which  disposed 
Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others  to  condemn  this  poet  with- 
out appeal.  Socrates,  w  ho  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  poetical  attack,  at  tlic  instigati(m  of  two  wretches,*  has  too 
many  friends  among  good  men,  to  htivr  pardon  granted  to  so 
horrid  a  crime.  This  lias  filled  tlM»iii  wivli  an  implacable  ha- 
tred against  Aristophanes,  whiclj  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philo;>ophy,  a  spirit,  wherever  it  conies,  moi*c  dangemus 
than  any  other.  A  common  enemy  will  roiilcss  some  good 
qualities  in  his  adversary;  but  a  pliilnsoplier,  made  partial 
by  philosophy,  is  never  at  rest  till  in*  lius  totally  destroyed 
Lim  w ho  hsts  huit  the  most  tender  pail  of  bis  heart :  that  is, 
has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence  1o  some  rliaracter,  which, 
like  that  of  Socrates,  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The 
mind  is  the  firest  part  of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  its  li- 
berties ;  possessions,  life,  and  reputation,  may  he  in  anothei^'s 
power*  but  opinitm  is  always  indej)endent.  If  aiiy  man  can 
obtain  that  gentle  inlluence,  by  wliicli  he  ingratiates  himself 
with  the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  commonwealth, 
his  followei's  will  sacrifice  themselves  lor  liiin,  and  nobody 
will  be  panloned  that  dares  to  attack  him  justly  or  unjustly, 
becau.se  that  truth,  real  or  imaginar\.  whicli  he  maintained, 
Ls  now  liecome  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nodiing  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  hatred:  it  will  be  propaj^alcd  from  age  to  age; 
and  there  is  no  iiopc  that  Aristophanes  will  o\er  br  treated 
with  tenderness  by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made  Socrates 
his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  perhaps,  conlVss,  that  Aris- 
tophanes, though  u\  one  instance  a  bad  man.  may  neverthc- 

•  It  is  not  certain  tliat  Aristophanes  did  procure  the  death  ol'  Socrates ; 
Vnit,  however,  he  is  ccrtainlv  ciimlna*  for  hivii.'^,  in  the  **  Clouu's,"  accus^A 
Hm  publicly  of  impiety. 
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trss  be  a  good  poet;  liut  dUtioctioitH,  like  lUi-w.  will  not  be 
siliuitted  hy  iirrjutlicc  and  pasniun.  and  oiid  or  otlicr  dictates 
all  characters,  wltetlicr  good  »r  bad. 

Ah  I  add  my  nwn  irasoii!),  such  lus  tliey  an;  for  civ  against 
AiistophanfS,  to  those  of  FriHchliiius  htn  dpfendcr,  Iraust 
not  omit  one  tiling  ntuch  lie  has  forgot,  and  wliich,  |>erliapo. 
without  taking  in  the  rest.  DutlMiilarclioutorimniuur.  uhirli 
is  that  pcrpcliia  through  all  the  toincilic^ 

of  Aristophaiic  of  Hai'lv<iiun  <>n  the  Ita- 

lian thcatrii,  9t>ligt'!t  arc  cluudH,  fro{ 

vaspn.  and  bini.  Ut  a  comic  stage  of  a  ve 

dilTcrent  appean.  ught  thtni  strange  tilings 

and  Tct  -strungei  '  to  it-ti  who  have  a  newer 

kind  of  comedy,  ire«k»  were  unaccjnaiiitcd. 

ThisisuhatoD  rged  with,  and  what  may 

lie  proved  beyor  a  chiirge  comprises  all  ttio 

rest,  and  againii..  rrtend  tci  justify  him.    It 

would  be.  of  no  use  lo  say,  iiiai  Aiist<i]ilijiius  «  ruli'  fm-  an  age 
Ihal  i-equired  f;hov^s.  vhich  lillid  the  ije.  atnl  grot(M([UC 
paintings  in  satirical  i)crformanccs ;  that  the  ci-owd-i  of  -spec- 
tators, which  sometimes  neglected  Cratinus  to  throng  Aiis- 
tophanes,  obliged  him  more  and  nioi-e  to  comply  with  the  rul- 
ing taste,  lest  he  should  lose  the  public  favour  by  pictures 
nioi-e  delicate  and  less  striking :  that  in  a  state,  whei-c  it  was 
considered  as  policy  to  lay  o|ien  every  thing  that  had  the  ap- 
pt'ai-ance  of  aiiihttion,  slngulai-ity,  or  knavery,  comedy  has 
become  a  haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
fi-om  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of  their  most  valu- 
able interests  ;  and  that  this  comedy,  in  the  attempt  lo  lead 
and  to  please  the  jieople,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest 
tdurhes  of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  the  [lower  of  personal 
painting  peculiar  to  hei-self.  All  these  i-easons,  and  many 
others,  would  disapiH'ar  immcdiatdy,  and  my  moutli  would 
be  stopped  with  a  single  %%(jiil.  wilii  which  every  body  would 
ai^i-ee :  my  antagonist  \^  uuld  tell  me  tliat  such  an  age  was  t* 
be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to  age,  till  became  toour 
own,  he  would  conclude  flatly,  tliat  we  ai-c  tlie  only  posses- 
sors of  common  sense;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
ai-e  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrows  all  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the  sight  of  so  many  happy 
touches,  which  one  cannot  help  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a 
man  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  tu  lament  that  such  a  genius 
was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools  ;  but  nhat  age  has  been  with- 
out them  ?  And  liave  imt  we  ourselves  reason  to  fcai".  lest  pos- 
terity should  judge  of  Moliei-c  and  his  age,  as  we  judge  of 
Aristophanes  '  Slcoandcr  altered  the  taste,  and  was  f^plaiid- 
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«d  in  Atliens ;  but  it  was  after  Athens  was  changed.  Te- 
rrnce  imitated  him  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pi'efereiice  OTer 
Plautusy  though  Caesar  called  him  but  a  demi  Menander,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  waut  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which  he 
calls  the  vis  comica.  We  arc  now  weary  of  the  manner  of 
Mcnandcr  and  Terence,  and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  ap- 
peal's like  a  new  star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  answer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  past  between  these 
four  writers  there  will  not  arise  another  author,  or  another 
taste,  that  may  bring  Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  neglect  ?  With- 
out going  further,  our  neigliboui-s,  the  English,  think  he 
wants  force  and  fire.  Whether  they  are  right,  or  no,  is  an- 
other question  ;  all  that  I  mean  to  advance  is,  that  we  are  to 
fix  it  as  a  conclusion,  that  comic  authoi-s  must  grow  obsolete 
with  tlie  modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any  one 
climate,  for  the  sovereign  nile  of  taste.  But  let  us  talk'  witli 
more  exactness,  and  endeavour  by  an  exact  analysis  to  find 
mt  what  there  is  in  comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plautos,  of  Mcnandcr  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his  rivals, 
which  is  never  obsolete,  and  must  please  all  ages  and  all 
nations. 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for  Kemarkable 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  otlier  [JeTwTen^ht 
works  of  literature,  especially  tragedy,  thei-e  is  state  of  come- 
an  essential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  anti-  dy,  and  other 
quitj  will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall  en-  ^orks  of  ge- 
deavour  palpably  to  show.  ^^^^{  ^^  ^j,^,,. 

All  woi'ks  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro-  duration. 
duced  ;  they  carry  its  stamp  up<m  them  ;  the  manners  of  the 
times  are  impressed  by  indelible  marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that 
tlie  best  of  past  times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  ours,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them  ;  and  the  want 
of  politeness,  with  which  their  works  are  charged  in  our  days, 
must  be  generally  confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  claim 
exemption  from  this  accusation.  Nobody  will  dare  to  say 
of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  of  Livius  or  Tacitus,  that  which 
has  been  said  without  scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poet«:. 
The  reason  is,  that  histoiT  takes  the  nearest  way  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  gives  the  cliaracters  and  practices  of  nations,  be 
tliey  what  they  will :  it  has  no  dependence  u|K)n  its  subject, 
and  offers  notliing  to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narra- 
tive. An  history  of  China  well  written,  \^ould  please  a 
Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is  otherwise  with 
mei-e  works  of  genius,  they  depend  upon  their  subjects,  and 
consequently  upon  the  characters  and  the  practices  of  the 
times  in  which  they  wei-e  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  ifi 


1  ii «  ii!n'^1:iiir:'s  of  our  »»\vn  i!;ivs.  Acronlint:^  to  this  pifjiulice, 
i.r;iini>  <!i'|M  nils  iii(»ri'  npcin  ii'J  siil»jr<i  tliiiii  lii-.toi'\.  and  po- 
rt r\  w^  iinur  fliaii  orHfoi". .  (J'i- tiiiir-'.  tin  iHor**,  sliow  niort- 
r«-!;;in!  to  Iltiodotiis  uiul  ^siictouiii.s,  tliaii  to  DrhiostlM'iK  ^ 
-.iiid  ('i( ;  I'o.  and  more  to  sill  thi'se  tliiin  to  U.^i'-r  or  \  i'.^il* 
^Hiliis  |jr(jn<'iii'e,  tluTC  ai-e  rcguhir  ji;r'.idalir»i;s  :  and  to  ccinic 
Irai  k  lo  tln'  point  wliirh  wo  iiiive  Irft.  \\v  sliov.,  for  the  sam<- 
jn!p(-r((-j)tiliii'  iviiHOH*  Ics^  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
«iiln'r.s.  'I  lir  iTasoii  is.  tlial  the  suhjrcts  of  their  paintings 
are  more  exainined  than  the  art.  Thus  romparing  thr 
.\(  iiillcs,  and  llippolytusuf  Euripides,  with  tiiose  of  llaciue. 
A\i'  drive  tiieni  off  thcstage,  without  considering  that  Kari)ie's 
\\vvt\^  will  lir  dri\en  off  in  a  future  age,  if  the.  same  rule  uf 
indu^nient  he  f(dlo\\ed«  and  oiu*  time  he  nieastired  hv  another. 
Vet  trai;'  d\  having  the  passitms  for  its  ohject.  is  not  whol- 
\\  rxposiNJ  In  tiie  rapriceof  our  taste.  whi<*h  wouhl  make  oni- 
nv.M  ni;>nn('r>  the  rule  of  human  kind:  for  th**  passions  of 
^iieiian  Ihiiii'*  air  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  ap- 
|M  ;m iMu  <'  ih.it  disL',ust  us.  yet  thfv  hrei«k  throu:;h  the  veil 
when  {Ui\  Mv  strom^lv  ni'irked.  as  we  « annot  deny  them  to 
I'l*  in  K'-<  li\  his.  Sophoi'Irs,  and  Kuripiii«'s.  The  essence 
i!ir!i  j[;;rt>  ili«'  heiter  of  the  cirrumslani  e.  Th«'  passions  of 
(ii-etM-e  and  Kraut  e  do  not  so  much  differ  hy  the  pai'ticular 
«  har.nt*  rs  of  {larticular  ages,  as  they  agree  hy  the  participa- 
linu  of  thai  which  behmgs  to  the  8ame  pitssion  in  all  ages* 
Oil!'  IhuM-  tra.i;ic  poets  will,  therefoir.  get  clear  hy  suffering 
oiilx    :i  liiile   lidicule.  which  falls  rJiiTctly  upon  their  times  ; 
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it  becomes  there  quite  a  fui*cigiier,  because  there  arc  no  long- 
er tbe  same  originals,  nor  tlie  same  species  of  the  ridiculous 
nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of  merciless  readers,  who 
complain  that  they  arc  tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled 
Alliens,  Rome,  or  Paris,  with  merriment.    This  position  is 
general,  and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.     To  say  all 
at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  reigning 
(sate ;  tragedy  is  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery, 
because  the  ends  <>f  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  diffei'cnt. 
For  this  reason,  if  wc  supjiosc  that  in  all  ages  there  are  critics 
who  measure  every  thing  by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow, 
that  if  tbe  comedy  of  Aristophanes  be  become  obsolete,  that 
rf  Menander  likewise^  after  having  delighted  Athens,  and 
revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suirei*ed  by  the  foixe  of  time. 
The  Muse  of  Moliei'c  has  almost  made  both  of  them  forgot- 
ten, and  would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  the  desire  of  no- 
velty did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that  which  we  have  too 
frequently  admii*cd. 

Those  wlio  have  endeavoured  to  render  l]i»*ir  jfulgment  in- 
dependent uimn  mamiers  and  customs,  and  of  such  men  there 
have  been  always  some,  have  not  judged  so  Rcveivly  either  of 
times,  or  of  w  riters ;  they  have  discovered  that  a  certain  i-c- 
srmblance  runs  thi*ongh  all  polislicd  agi^,  which  are  alike  in 
essential  things,  and  differ  only  in  external  manners,  which, 
if  we  except  i"eligion,  ai*e  things  of  indifference  :  that  wherever 
there  is  genius,  politeness,  liberty  or  plenty,  theiv  prevails 
sui  exact  and  delicate  taste,  w  hich  however  hard  to  be  ex- 
pressrd,  is  felt  by  those  that  wei-e  born  to  foel  it;  that  Athens, 
the  inventress  of  all  the  arts,  tlie  mother  first  of  the  Roman, 
and  tht'n  of  genei*al  taste,  did  not  consist  of  stupid  savages  ; 
that  the  Athenian  and  Augustan  ages  having  always  been 
considered  as  times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  jjrivilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  we  may  distinguish  the  good  authors  fnim 
the  bad,  as  in  our  own  da\s,  yei  we  ought  to  suspend  the  ve- 
hemence of  criticism,  and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity 
before  we  pass  sentence  u]>on  times  and  w  riters,  whose  good 
taste  has  been  univei*sally  applauded.  This  obvious  consi- 
deration has  disposed  thcni  to  ]>ausc  ;  they  have  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  imnmtable  beauty,  as  there  is  a  common 
understanding  in  all  times  and  places,  w  hich  is  never  obso- 
lete ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  ai-e  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places,  and  is  there- 
fore changeable.  Such  is  tlie  imperfection  of  every  thing 
below,  that  one  mode  of  beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mix- 
ture of  the  other,  and  fiHim  these  two  blended  together,  i-esults 
what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age*     I  am  now  speaking  of  an 
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ago  spi-iglitly  and  |wlite,  »n  uge  which  Icnvptt  uot-ka  I'nr  h 
long  time  bcliiiid  it*  ui  age  which  is  imitated  or  criticism! 
wlieii  iTvoIutiuiia  hav«  ttiruwn  it  out  of  sight. 

l.'()iiii  this  incontrstihie  princi|t)v,  which  siippofCK  a  beauty 
imivci-Mil  anti  absoluti-,  and  a  Itcnuty  likcwisi' relatirc  and 
patlicular,  which  arc  mingliHl  Uirough  one  work,  in  very  (lif> 
ierent  jiroportiuns,  it  it  timy  to  give  an  account  ol'  the  con- 
traiy  ludgiiiCHtit  na«frf  nn  Arixtophuiifs.  II'  wc  consider 
liiin  onlj*  with  ties,  which,  though  tbey  do 

not  |)leaseus.  (  ans,  wc  shall  condemn  him 

at  once,  though  ciiutv  may  sometimes  have 

its  oi-iginal  in  i  HmI  to  exti'avagance.     In- 

stead of  commt  ;  able  to  give  mcrrimt^nt  tA 

the  most  refin.  days  we  shall  proceed  to 

plai^c  that  peof  deism,  in  the  rank  of  sava- 

ges » lioin  wc  1  rade,  because  tlicy  have  no 

otlicr  qualilicai  i  and  plain  understandiug. 

But  have  not  «e  >ur  more  poljalied  manners, 

beauties  mei-cly  taarnonauii-,  «nicn  make  pailof  our  wriliii};s 
as  the  writings  of  former  times ;  beauties  of  which  our  mII 
love  now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will  disgust  our 
gi-andsons  ?  Let  us  be  more  equitable,  let  us  leave  this  rela- 
tive beauty  to  its  real  value,  more  or  less  in  every  age  ;  or.  if 
we  must  pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  Bay  that  these  touches 
in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Moliere,  were  well  struck,  off 
in  their  own  time;  but,  that  comparing  them  with  true  beauty, 
tliat  part  of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  strong,  that  <^ 
Mtnander  was  too  weak,  and  that  of  Moliere  was  a  pecu> 
liar  varnish  formed  of  one  and  the  other,  which,  withoat 
bring  an  imitation,  is  itself  inimitable,  yet  depending  upon 
time,  which  will  efface  it  by  degrees,  as  our  notions,  which 
are  every  day  changing,  shall  receive  a  sensible  altei*ation. 
Much  of  this  has  already  happened  since  the  time  of  Molioe, 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a  new  road. 
.^Vith  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which  comeily  admits 
much  fewer  tlian  tragedy,  when  they  are  the  subject  of  our 
consideration,  we  must  not  too  easily  set  Aristophanes  and 
Plautus  below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  may  properly 
hesitate  with  Boileao,  whether  we  shall  prefer  the  French 
comedy  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Let  us  only  give,  like  him, 
the  great  rule  for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  which 
all  the diificulties  in  passingjudgmentmny  be  openeit.  This 
rule  :>nd  this  key  are  nothing  el^e  but  the  ultimate  design  of 
tite  comedy. 
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Etudief  la  cour,  et  connoisaex  la  Tille ; 
L'une  el  Tau  re  eat  toiijoura  en  moddlea  fertile, 
C'est  par-l^  que  Moliere  illastrant  lea  Merita 
Peut-£tre  de  ion  art  eftt  rempori^  1e  prix» 
Si  moina  ami  du  peuple  en  aea  doctea  peinturea, 
11  n'eftt  pont  fait  souvent  grimacer  aea  figurci^ 
Quitt6  pour  le  boufTon  I'agr^ble  et  Ic  fin, 
Et  sanshonte  k  Terence  alli6  Tabarin.* 

In  truth  Aristophanes  and  Flautus  united  bufToonerj  and 
delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than  Moliere  ;  and  for  tliis  they 
may  be  blamed.  That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at 
RxMne,  vrsLS  a  transitory  beauty  which  had  not  sufficient  foun- 
dation in  truth,  and  therefore  the  taste  changed.  But,  if  we 
crnidemn  those  ages  for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare  ?  Let  us 
leffT  everj'  thing  to  {lermancnt  and  universal  taste,  and  we 
^all  find  in  Aristophanes  at  least  as  much  to  commend  as 
censorc. 

Tngedy  Xlh  But  before  wc  go  to  his  works  it  may  bo 

more  ixni.  allowed  to  make  some  reflections  upon  tragedy 
fimn  than  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  diflTcrent  accord- 
':oBieiiy.  ing  to  the  diffeiTncc  of  times  and  writers,  is  uni- 
form in  its  naturr«  being  founded  upon  the  passions,  which 
never  change.  Witli  comedy  it  is  otherwise.  Whatever 
difference  there  is  between  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides :  between  Coriieille  and  Racine ;  between  the  French 
and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  constitute 
more  than  one  sjwcies  of  tragedy. 

The  works  of  these  great  masters  are,  in  some  respects, 
like  the  sea  nymphs,  of  whom  Ovid  says,  "  Th^t  their  faces 
were  not  the  same,  yet  so  much  alike  that  they  might  be 
known  to  be  sistei*s." 

Faciaa  non  omnibus  una. 
Nee  d'lYcrsa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

The  reason  is,  tliat  tlic  passions  give  action  and  animation 
(0  tliem  all.  ^'ith  respect  to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
Hnd  Plautus,  Menander  and  Tei*ence,  Moliere  and  his  imita- 
tors, if  wc  compare  them  one  with  another,  we  shall  find 
mraething  of  a  family  likeness,  but  much  less  strongly  marked, 
VII  account  of  the  difTercnt  appearance  which  ridicule  and 
pleasantry  take  from  the  difl*erent  manners  of  every  age. 
They  will  not  pass  fur  sistera,  but  for  very  distant  relations. 
The  muse  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus,  to  speak  of  her  with 
.justice,  is  a  bacchanal  at  least,  who^e  malignant  tongue  is 
«1ipprd  in  gall,  or  in  poison  dangerous  as  that  of  the  aspic  or 

•  Woilran  Art.  Po*5t.  chant  Tv 
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vipw;  but  whose  liorHb  of  tnalirr.  nnd  sallies  o(  wit,  often 
give  a  blow  where  it  is  not  expwtpil.  The  muse  of  Tcronc*. 
and  consequently  of  Mcnander,  is  mi  artlciM  and  uniwtnted 
beauty,  ol'  easy  i^ety.  whow  fi'aturox  are  rather  dclirnt^ 
than  atriking,  rather  soft  than  strong,  rather  plain  and  mo- 
<lestthan  great  and  haiiglily,  but  always  perfectly  natural. 


Tlie  niuso  ol  Vayn  (tlainly  dressed,  but 

taken  airs  of  qv  kve  her  original  condition, 

so  as  to  attire  I  tnagnilicent  apparel.     In 

ber  manners  8«  e  with  foolery,  force  with 

delicacy,  and  f  uiglUincss,  with  plainness 

and  modesty.  eaae  tJie  people,  she  gifSB 

a  loose  to  farce,  »  r  folly  of  a  moment,  from 

which  she  immediaiciy  rciums,  and  vthich  lasts  no  lunger 
than  a  slight  intoxication.  The  lirst  might  he  painted  encir- 
cled with  little  satyrs,  some  grossly  foolish,  the  others  deli- 
cate, but  all  extremely  licentious  and  malignant ;  monkeys 
always  ready  to  laugh  in  your  face,  and  to  point  out  to  indis- 
criminate ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  second  mvf 
be  shown  encircled  with  geniuses  full  of  softness  and  of  can* 
dour,  taught  to  please  by  nature  alone,  and  whose  honeyed 
dialect  is  so  much  the  more  insinuating,  as  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  distivst  it.  The  last  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  delicate  laughter  of  the  court,  and  that  of  the  city  some- 
what more  coarse,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  W 
separated  from  her.  The  muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Plau- 
tus  can  never  be  denied  the  honour  of  sprightliness,  anima- 
tion and  invention  ;  nor  that  of  Menander  and  Terence  tha 
praise  of  nature  and  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be 
allowed  the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  the  piquancy  of  the 
former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  they  did  not  know.  Qf 
the^p  three  sorts  of  merit,  let  us  show  to  each  the  justice  that 
is  due,  let  us  in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning  either  the  one 
or  the  other  in  the  gi-oss.  K  we  mu^t  pronounce  in  general 
upon  the  taste  of  their  writings,  we  must  indisputably  allow 
that  Menander,  Terence  and  Moliere,  will  give  most  pleasuK 
to  a  decent  audience,  and  cansc<tuently  that  they  u|^iroach 
nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and  have  less  mixture  uf  beauties 
purely  relative,  than  Plautiis  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguisli  conifdy  by  its  subjeirt^,  we  shall  find 
three  sorts  among  the  Greeks,  and  aa  many  among  the  Latins 
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til  difRsrently  dressed ;  if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages  and  au- 
dwrs,  we  shall  again  find  three  sorts  ;  and  we  shall  find  tliree 
sorts  a  third  time  if  we  regard  more  closely  the  subject.  As 
the  ultimate  and  general  rules  of  all  these  sorts  of  comedy 
are  the  same,  it  will,  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  sketch  them  out 
before  we  give  a  full  display  of  the  last  class.  I  can  do 
nothing  better  on  this  occasion  than  transcribe  the  twenty- 
fifth  reflection  of  Rapin  upon  poetry  in  particular. 

XIII.  **  Comedy,"  says  he,*  **  itis  a  represen-  cenral  rules 
tation  of  common  life ;  its  end  is  to  show  the  of  comedy. 
holts  of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct  tho 
disorder  of  tho  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule*  Thus  ridicule 
is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy.  Ridicule  may  be  in  words^ 
•r  in  things  ;  it  may  be  decent,  or  grotestpie.  To  find  what  is 
ridiculous  in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  nature ;  for 
all  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright  and  their  dark  sides ; 
something  serious,  and  sometliing  meny.  But  Aristotle« 
who  has  given  rules  for  drawing  teai*s  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter ;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of  nature,  and  must 
proceed  from  genius,  wiUi  very  little  help  from  art  or  matter. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much 
more  than  we  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  arc  natural  comedians, 
have  a  better  tuni  for  exprossing  it ;  their  language  is  mon^ 
proper  for  it  than  ours,  by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can 
put  on,  and  of  which  ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall 
be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In  shoi*t»  that  agreeable 
tnm«  that  gaiety  which  yet  maintains  the  delicacy  of  its  cha- 
racter witliout  falling  into  dulness  or  into  buffoonery,  iiiat 
f  legant  raillery  which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit  is  the  qualifi- 
f'ation  which  comedy  i-equires.  Wc  must,  however,  remem- 
ber, that  the  true  artificial  ridicule,  which  is  required  on  the 
theatre,  must  be  only  a  ti*anscript  of  the  ridicule  which  na- 
ture aflbrds.  Comedy  is  naturally  written,  when  being  on 
the  theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private  family,  or 
a  particular  part  of  the  town,  and  meets  with  nothing  but 
what  he  really  meets  with  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  no  real 
comedy  in  which  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  picture,  and  find 
his  own  manners  and  those  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives.  Menander  succeeded  only  by  this  art  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  Romans,  when  they  sat  at  Terence^s  come- 
dies, imagined  themselves  in  a  private  pai*ty ;  for  they  found 
nothing  there  which  they  liad  not  been  used  to  find  in  comniou 
company.  The  great  art  of  comedy  is  to  adhero  to  nature 
without  deviation;  to  have  general  sentiments  and   cxpres- 

*  Hcflections  sur  la  Poet.  p.  154.  Parit,  1684. 
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eions  nhicli  all  the  woi-ld  can  iinderstanil ;  tor  the  writer 
must  kc«p  it  alwaysin  hiit  mind,  that  the  coarsest  toucltm  af- 
ter nature  will  plca»e  innre  than  the  most  dcltcHtc  with  which 
nature  is  iiicunsistttnt.  lluwcvpr.  low  and  mean  wnrda 
should  never  he  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they  are  not  sup- 

jMrted  with  soni' ~  ovcrbs  and  vulgar  Hinati- 

nesae^  can  nevci  a  tiivy  liavtt  xninelliiiig  in 

tlicin  of  nature  i  lis  in  the  universal  princi- 

ple of  comedy  ;  ented  in  thia  manner  ntnrt 

please,  and  nut  le  without  it     It  ts  by  ap- 

plication to  the  le  thfttwearrive  atprom- 

bility,  which  is  piide  totheatrical  tiuccesa. 

Without  this  pk  ng  ia  defective,  and  tliat 

which  lias  it,  is  I  Fellows  this,  can  never  go 

wrong :  and  the  _.  ts  of  comedy  proceed  from 

the  neglect  of  projinciy.  ana  vte  iii-ccipitatioii  of  incidents. 
Care  must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  hints,  made  use  of  to 
introduce  the  incidents,  are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  meaning ;  but 
commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  comedy  is  the  untying  of  tin 
plot,  in  which  we  almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  has  been  per- 
plexed. To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  Uie  imagination  does 
it  by  itself ;  but  it  must  be  disentangled  merely  by  the  judg- 
ment, and  is,  therefore,  seldom  done  happily  ;  and  he  that 
reflects  a  very  little,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are  faulty 
hy  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains  to  be  examined 
whether come^ly  will  allow  pictures  larger  than  the  life,  that 
this  strength  of  the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  spectators  ;  that  is,  if  a  poet  may  make 
a  covetous  man  more  co\'ctous,  and  a  peevish  man  more  im- 
pertinent and  more  trouhlesomc  than  he  really  is.  To  which 
I  answer,  that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people  ;  but  that  Terence,  who  wrote  for 
gentlemen,  confined  himself  within  tiie  compass  of  nature^ 
and  represented  vice  without  addition  or  aggravation.  How- 
ever, these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the  "  Citizen 
turned  Gentleman,"  and  the  "  Hypochondric  Patient  of  Mo- 
here,"  have  lately  succeeded  at  court,  where  delicacy  is  car- 
ried BO  far ;  but  every  thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  i* 
well  received  if  it  has  hut  merriment,  for  we  had  rather  laugh 
than  admire.  These  are  the  most  important  rules  of  come- 
dy." 

XIV.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the  Tliree  sort* 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind ;  but  it  is  <^  comedy, 
necessary  to  distinguish  each  Drom  the  rest,  which  may  bt 
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done  by  dive i*sity  of  matter,  ^hich  always  makes  some  diver- 
fitty  of  management.  Tlie  old  and  middle  comedy  simply 
represented  real  ail  ventures  ;  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  fable  might  from  a  class  of  comedies, 
which  should  resemble  it  witliout  having  its  faults :  such  is 
the  Amphitryon.  How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adven- 
tures ancient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of  j£sop, 
of  Phcdrusy  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other  ancient  poet,  would 
make  pretty  exhibitions,  if  they  were  all  made  use  of  as  ma- 
terials by  skilful  hands  ?  And  have  we  not  seen  some  like 
**  Timon  the  M  anhater ,"  that  have  been  successful  in  this  way  ? 
This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Italians.  The  ancient  exhibition 
called  a  aatyi-e,  because  tlie  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of 
which  we  have  no  other  instance  than  the  Cyclops  of  Euri*- 
pidesy  has,  without  doubt,  given  occasion  to  the  pastoral  co- 
mediesy  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which 
are  there  more  cultivated  than  in  France.  It  is,  however,  a 
kind  of  exhibition  that  would  have  its  charms,  if  it  was  touch* 
cd  with  elegance  and  witliout  meanness ;  it  is  the  pastoral 
put  into  action.  To  conclude,  the  new  rome<1y,  invontrd  by 
Menander,  has  pro^luced  the  comedy  pn)per1y  so  called  in  our 
times.  This  is  that  which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures 
of  common  life,  and  feigned  names  and  adventures,  whether 
of  the  court  or  of  tlie  city.  This  third  kind  is  incontestibly 
the  most  noble,  and  has  received  the  strongest  sanction  from 
custom.  It  is  likewise  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  because 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which  the  poet  has  no 
help,  from  real  passages,  or  persons,  which  the  tragic  poet 
always  wakes  use  of.  Who  knows  but  by  deep  thinking, 
another  kind  of  comedy  may  be  invented  wholly  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned ;  such  is  the  fniitfiilness  of 
comedy ;  hut  its  course  is  already  too  wide  for  the  discovery 
«if  new  fields  to  be  wished,  and  on  gi*ound  where  we  are  al- 
ready so  apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  novelty 
iffipei'fectly  undei'stood.  This  Ls  the  rock  on  which  men 
have  often  split  in  every  kind  of  pursuit ;  to  go  no  further, 
in  that  of  grammar  and  language  ;  it  is  better  to  endeavour 
after  novelty  in  the  manner  of  expressing  common  things,  than 
u>  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  tlie  way,  in  which  many  a  man  loses 
himself.  The  ill  success  of  that  odd  composition  Tragic 
Comedy*  a  monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficiently 
shows  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like  these. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dra-    whether  trag:edy 
mas,  a  question  may  be  revived  equally  com-    h^^to^wrfte'!^ 
mon  and  important,  which  has  been  oftencr 
IMXiposed  than  well  decided ;  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
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bo  moKl  ca.sy  or  diflinilt  to  he  wrll  rxerutci].  t  nliall  not 
have  ihe  teincrily  to  llctemlin(^  posilively  a  nuo.'itmii  whlrh 
ao  m&itjr  gi-eftt  geniuxtw  liuve  been  afraitl  to  ttrride ;  liiit  if  it 
be  allo^ve(]  to  every  literiiry  man  to  give  liis  reason  for  nnd 
against  a  mere  work  of  gi-niuf>,  nmsidcird  without  renpect  to 
its  good  or  bad  tendnicy,  I  shall  in  a  few  words  give  my 
opinion,  drann  from  tbo  natiirr  of  Iho  two  workn.  and  tbe 
qualificatiniTS  thcv  tl«maiid.  Horace*  pi-n[msi"t  a  (|iie«tion 
nearly  of  the  san  been  ni')uired  whether  a 

good  poem  be  the  ture  ;  fur  my  part  I  do  not 

see  iniicli  to  he  ii  ut  grniua.  nor  by  gcnltifi 

without  knowlodf  ecoutary  (n  the  otheri  and 

the  success  dc)>oi  iperatioii."     If  wc  should 

endeavour  to  acco  t  in  imitulioii  of  tbix  deci- 

sion of  Horace.  i\  y  at  on(»i  that  supposing 

two  geniuses  eqiia  the  oilier  romic.  suppos- 

ing the  art  likev  ,  one  would  be  as  easy  or 

diflicutt  as  tlie  o        ,  hough  satisfactory  in  the 

simple  question  piii  oy  uonue.  will  nol  \iv  suHicient  iiere. 
Nobody  can  doubt  but  genius  and  Industry-contribute  their 
part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and  particularly  to  good  poetry. 
But  if  genius  and  study  were  to  lie  weighed  one  against  tbe 
other,  in  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most  to  a 
good  work,  the  question  would  become  more  curious,  and, 
perhaps,  very  difficult  of  solution.  Indeed,  though  nature 
must  have  a  great  jiart  of  the  expense  of  poetry  ;  yet  no  po- 
etry lasts  long  that  is  not  very  correct ;  the  balance,  there- 
fore, seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction.  For  it  is  not 
known  that  Virgil  with  less  genius  than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued 
more  by  men  of  exquisite  judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far, 
Buileau,  the  Horace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so  much 
labour,  and  asked  Moliere  where  be  found  bis  rhymeso  easily, 
has  said,  *<  If  I  write  four  words,  I  shall  blot  out  three ;"  baa 
not  Boileau,  by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the  works  of  the 
same  Moliere,  which  are  so  natural,  and  produced  by  so  fruit- 
ful a  genins  !  Horace  was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  Is 
teaching  tlie  writers  of  his  age  tJie  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them 
ill  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing  as  in  arms, 
if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the  labour,  patience,  and  time 
required  to  polish  their  pieces.  He  thought  every  poem  was 
bad  that  had  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the  anvil,  and 
required  that  a  work  should  be  kept  nine  years,  as  a  child  is 
nine  months  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natu- 
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ral  iinputicncc  whicli  combine  with  sloth  :inti  self  love  to  cU«- 
^t^ise  faults;  so  cci-taiii  is  it  that  correction  is  the  touchstone 
of  w  riting. 

The  question  proposed  comes  hack  to  the  comparison  which 
1  have  been  making  between  genius  and  correction,  since  w^c 
are  now  engiigcd  in  inquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  less 
«UfficuUy  in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy  ;  for  sts  we  must  com- 
]iau-c  natui-e  and  study  one  with  auothcr,  since  they  must  both 
L'oncur  more  or  less  to  make  a  poet;  so  if  we  will  compare 
the  labours  of  two  diffei'cut  min(ls  in  diiferent  kinds  of  wri- 
ting, wc  must,  with  regaitl  to  the  authors*  compare  the  foi^ce 
of  genius,  and  w  ith  ivspect  to  the  composition,  the  difficulties 
of  the  tu.sk. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will  he  easily  al- 
lowed to  be  remote  from  each  other.  Every  performance,  be 
what  it  will,  requires  a  turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  con- 
fer upon  himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which  deter- 
mines those  who  have  it.  to  pursue,  almost  in  .spite  of  them- 
selves, the  taste  which  predominates  in  their  minds.  Pascal 
found  in  his  childhood,  that  ho  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  horn  a  piiinter.  Sometimes  this  inter- 
nal direction  of  the  mind  does  not  make  such  evident  disco- 
veries of  itself^  but  it  is  rare  to  find  Corneille's  who  have 
lived  long  without  knowing  tliat  they  were  poets.  Corneillo 
having  once  got  some  notion  of  his)H}Wi*rs.  trie^  a  long  time 
on  all  sides  to  know  what  particular  dii'oction  he  should  take. 
He  had  first  made  an  attempt  in  coinedy.  in  an  age  when  it 
was  yet  so  gi'oss  in  France  that  it  couM  give  no  pleasure  to 
polite  persons.  Melite  was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed 
her  out,  that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy  and 
comedians.  Tliis  success,  which  encouraged  Corneille  to  pur- 
sue that  sort  of  comedy  of  whicli  he  was  the  fii*st  inventor, 
loft  him  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  pro- 
duce tliose  masterpieces  of  tragedy,  which  his  muse  displayed 
afterwards  witli  so  much  splendour:  and  yet  less  did  he  ima- 
gine, that  his  comi(;  pieces,  which  for  want  of  any  that  were 
preferable,  were  then  very  much  in  fashion,  would  be  eclipsed 
by  another  geniu.s*  formed  upon  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ami  who  would  add  to  their  excellencies  impi*ovements  of  his 
uwn.  and  that  this  modish  comedy,  I0  which  Corneille,  as  to 
liis  idol,  dcdicatcil  his  labours,  would  quickly  be  forgot  He 
wrote  first  Medea,  and  afterwanls  the  i'id.  and,  by  that  pro- 
digious (light  of  his  genius,  he  discovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  coui'se  but  that  of 

•   Molierc. 

Vol.  ir. — F 
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Sophocles.  Uappy  genius  I  ttiat  witlioiit  i-iiln  or  imilatiitti. 
could  iit  niirc  take  w  liigti  a  fllglit :  lisitiig;  oni:c.  siis  1  uiay 
say,  made  himself  an  eagle,  ho  iipvcr  afterHurils  qiiiltcd  tbe 
path,  which  he  hail  woriii-il  out  fm-  liimscD'.over  the  heads  of 
(he  writers  of  hi»  time. ;  yet  he  retuined  Konw  traccJt  of  tliu 
false  taste  whk  ie  uatinn :  but  t'veii  In  this, 

lie  deserves  uu.  in  time  he  cltKiiged  it  rom- 

plcttly  hy  the  ,  awl  llibso  he  occasioned- 

in  short,   Co'  r  tragcily,  as  Moliepo  tar 

comedy.     Mn  lis  own  );ci)iiM  sooner,  an*l 

-was  not  less  h  fipplauHe,   though  it  ofteu 

Tiappened  to  b.  i 


a 


)■  Ae  Contcuca, 

hefcl'miu-renoiii 
r  endroil  le  plii»  benu. 


But,  without  taking  any  farthee  notice  of  tlic  time  at  which 
either  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  genius,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  powers  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally 
shared  between  Moliere  and  Comeillc,  as  tliey  are  different 
in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nutiiing  more  « ill  remain  than 
to  compare  the  several  dilHnilties  of  each  composition,  and  to 
rate  tliosc  difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in  his  subject  an 
advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he  takes  it  from  history  ;  and 
his  rival,  at  least  in  tlic  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy, 
i'i  obliged  to  form  it  hy  his  own  invention.  Now,  it  is  not 
BO  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic  subjects  capable  of  a 
ne\>  and  pleasing  foiin  ;  but  hist6ry  is  a  source,  if  not  inex- 
liuustible,  yet  certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  ge- 
nius aground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to  have  a  wider 
field  than  history  ;  real  facts  arc  limited  in  their  number,  bat 
the  facts  which  may  be  feigned  have  no  end ;  but  though,  in 
this  respect,  invention  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage, 
is  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be  accounted  as  nothing  ?  To 
make  a  tragedy  is  to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use 
of  tbcni  like  aakilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a  comedy,  is  to 
build  like  Msnf  in  the  air.  It  is  in  vain  to  boast  that  the 
com))ass  of  invention  is  as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desii-e:  every 
tiling  is  limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing  else. 
Besides,  invcntiun  must  be  in  conformity  to  nature  :  but  dis- 
tinct and  reniarkiibic  chaructera  ai-c  very  rare  in  nature  her- 
self. Moliere  has  got  hold  on  the  prinripal  toucbci  of  ridi- 
Tiilc     If  any  man  should  bring  rharacters  less  strong,  be 
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will  be  ill  danger  of  tliilncss.  Where  comedy  is  to  be  kept 
up  by  subordinate  {lersonages,  it  is  in  groat  danger.  All  the 
force  of  a  pictuiv  must  arise  from  thr.  principal  |M>rsons,  and 
not  fmm  the  ntnlliUidc  clustered  up  together.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  comeily,  to  be  good,  must  be  supported  by  a  sin- 
gle striking  character,  and  not  by  under  pai'ts* 

But«  on  tiie  contrary,  tragic  characters  are  without  num- 
ber, though  of  them  the  general  outlines  are  limited  :  but  dis- 
simulation, jealousy,  p<iiicy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion^ 
and  other  interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  diflTerent  situations  of 
history  :  so  that  as  long  as  there  is  tragedy,  thei*e  may  be  al- 
ways novelty.  Thus  the  jealous  and  dissembling  Mithridates* 
so  happily  painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  tlie  way  of  a 
poet  who  sliall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissembling  Tiberius* 
The  stormy  violence  of  an  Achilles  will  always  leave  room 
for  the  stormy  violence  of  an  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  diflfei-cnt  witli  avarice,  trifling  vanity, 
hy|K)crisy,   and  other  vices,   considered  as  ridiculous.     It 
would  be  safrr  to  double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our 
greatest  p(»ets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over,  jus 
has  been  d(»ne  with  Oedipus  and  Sophonisba,  than  to  bring 
again  upon  the  stage  in  live  acts,  a  Miser,  a  Citizen  turned 
Gentleman,  a  Tai'tulTe,  and  other  subjects  suiliciently  known. 
Not  that  these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  diversifica- 
tion, or  less  varied  by  diflTerent  circumstances,  than  tlie  vices 
and  passions  of  hemes ;  but  that  if  tliey  were  to  be.  brought 
over  again  into  comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less 
exact,  less  forcible,  and  consecjuently,  less  applauded.  Plea- 
saiitrv'  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly  marked  than  he- 
roism and  pathos,  wiiich  support  themselves  by  their  own 
force.     Besides,  though  these  two  tilings  of  so  different  na- 
tures could  supix)rt  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety,  which 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  yet  comedy,  as  it  now  stands, 
consists  not  in  incidents,  but  in  characters.     Now  it  is  by  in- 
cidents only  that  characters  arc  diversified,  as  well  upon  the 
stage  of  comedy,  as  uinni  the  stage  of  life.     Comedy,  as  Mo- 
liere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  |iictui*es  of  manners  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  La  Bruyei'e.     Would  any  man  after  him  ven- 
ture to  draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himself  to  the 
hie  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  continue  them.    For  in- 
stance, what  could  we  add  to  his  character  of  the  Absent 
Man  ?  Shall  we  put  him  in  other  circumstances  ?   The  prin  • 
cipal  strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the  same  ; 
and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches  which  arc  fit  for  a 
fomedy,  of  which  the  end  is  pnintinsc  after  nature^  but  with 
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strangtl]  mitl  >ipi-igliUine9H.tiki;tIie<Icsign!iuf  CallnU  If 
medy  were  amonj;  us  whut  it  it;  in  Sjiuin.  n  kind  of  mmiini 
consisting  of  niun;  circuni^ttutrres  and  Intrigues,  prrplexed 
and  disentangled,  so  as  tn  suiiH'ise  :  if  it  wa^  nearly  the  finme 
■fl-ith  that  whicli  Corneillc priurliscd  in  his  lime;  if,  \ikv  that 
of  Terence,  it  went  no  roHlter  fliim  («  draw  tlic  comnnm  por- 
traits of  simple  "at"»w  ««•!  shnw  Kit  fathcrH.  sons,  imd  rivals 
notwitlietandii]  lijcli  would  nlnays  prevail 

as  in  the  plays  ibahly  in  tltOflc  of  Mi'nan- 

dei",  whom  lie  i  Irst  pieces,  there  would  al- 

ways be  a  resw  variety  of  incidents,  like 

those  of  the  Sp.  ipeUtiuii  of  tlic  same  rhiU*- 

acters  in  the  v  the  case  is  now  \rry  dif- 

lei-ent.  the  pub.  imctcrs  xnil  nothing  else. 

Multiplicity  of  .  Iidrarious  contrivance  of 

an  intrigue,  an  to  shelter  a  nt-eak  geraus 

that  nould  find  j  M  in  that  way  nf 'writing 

Nor  does  it  suit  me  uisie  oi  comedy,  which  requii-cs  an  air 
les^  constrained,  and  such  freedmi)  and  ea.<<e  of  nmnnei-s,  as 
adniit-s  nothing  of  tlic  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the  pomp  of 
Kudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little  romances,  whicli  were 
the  diversion  of  the  last  age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  characters  resembling  nature,  and  faliing  in  with- 
out any  appai-cnt  contrivance.  Racine  has  likewise  taught  us 
to  give  to  tragedy  the  same  simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he 
has  endeavoured  to  disentangle  it  from  that  great  number  of 
incidents,  which  made  it  rattier  a  study  tlian  diversion  to  the 
audience,  and  which  show  the  poet  not  so  much  to  abound  in 
invention,  as  to  be  deficient  in  taste.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  has  done,  or  that  we  can  do»  to  make  it  simple,  it 
will  always  have  the  advaistagc  over  comedy  in  the  number 
of  its  subjects,  because  it  admits  more  variety  of  situations 
and  events,  whicli  give  vai-iety  and  novelty  to  the  characters. 
A  miser,  copied  aficr  natui-e,  will  always  be  the  miser  of 
Plautus  or  Moliere :  but  a  Nero,  or  a  prince  like  Nero,  will 
not  always  be  the  hei-o  of  Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  lit- 
tle intrigue,  that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such  po- 
sition as  will  make  his  pictui-e  new  ;  but  tlie  great  events  of 
tragedy  may  put  Nei-o  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  him 
wholly  another  chai'acter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  abovethe  subjects,  may 
we  not  say  something  lonceming  the  final  purpose  of  comedy 
and  tragedy  '.  The  purpose  uf  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the 
other  to  move;  and  of  ttiese  two,  which  is  the  easier  ?  Togo 
to  the  bottom  of  tliosc  purposes  j  to  move  is  to  strike  those 
strings  of  the  heart  which  are  most  natural,  terror  and  pity; 
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ta  divert  is  to  make  one  laugh,  a  tiling  which  indeed  is  natu- 
ral enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and  the  rustic 
have  botli  sensibility  and  tenderness  of  heart,  perhaps  in 
greater  or  less   degree;    but  as  they  aro  men  alike,  the 
heart  is  moved  by  the  same  touches.     They  both  love  like- 
wise  to  send  their  tiioughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment ;  but  the  springs  which  must  be  touched  for 
this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the  gentleman  as  in  tiie  rus- 
tic   The  passions  depend  on  nature,  and  merriment  upon 
education.     The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the 
geutlcman  only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit  The  spectators 
of  a  tragedy,  if  tliey  liavc  but  a  little  knowledge,  are  almost 
all  on  a  level ;  but  witii  respect  to  comedy,  we  have  thi*eo 
classes*  if  not  more,  the  people^  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be  comprehended 
in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one  of  those  cases.    Whatever 
father  Rapin  may  say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to 
admire  than  to  laugh.     Every  man  that  has  any  power  of  dis- 
tinction, laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philosopher  admires ;  for  we 
are  not  to  reckon  those  fits  of  laughter  which  ai*e  not  incited 
by  nature*  and  wliicli  are  given  mei*cly  to  complaisance^  to 
respect  flattery,  and  good  humour  ;  such  as  break  out  at  say- 
ings which  pretend  to  smartness  in  assemblies.     The  laugh- 
ter of  the  thcati-e  is  of  another  stamp.     Every  reader  and 
spectator  judges  of  wit  by  his  own  standani,  and  measures  it 
by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition ;  thcdilTcrcut  capacities  and 
I'ouditions  of  men  make  them  diverted  on  very  diftci*ent  occa- 
sions.    If,  therefoi^e,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
conjic  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  involved  in  much  more  dif- 
iiculties,  without  taking  in  the  obstructions  to  be  encountered 
equally  by  botli,  in  an  art,  which  consists  in  raising  the  pas- 
sions, or  the  miilh  of  a  great  niiiUitude.     The  tragedian  has 
little  to  do  hut  to  reflect  upon  his  own  thouglit^  and  drawfi'om 
bis  heai*t  tliose  sentiments  which  will  cei-tainlv  make  their 
way  to  the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  found  them  in  liis  own. — 
The  other  must  take  many  forms,  and  ciiange  himself  almost 
into  as  many  pei'sons,  as  he  undertakes  to  satisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  he  said,  that  if  genius  be  supposed  equal,  and  suc- 
cess supposed  to  depend  upon  genius,  the  business  will  be 
ef|ually  eas}  and  diilicult  to  one  autlior  an<l  to  the  other. — 
This  objection  is  of  no  weight :  for  the  same  question  still  re- 
curs, wliich  is,  whctlier  of  these  two  kinds  of  pjcnius  is  moir. 
valuable  or  more  rare,  if  we  proceed  by  example,  and  not 
by  reasoning,  we  shall  decide  I  think  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  merely  art  be  considered,  it  will 
roquiix*  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just  and  simple ;  to 
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proiliice  liiiiipy  snrmi^cH  willmut  itp)iar<>nt  r(»ntvivRnc«}  to 
can-y  n  ]»U9»i(in  nkifOiIly  Uiruugh  it>i  gmdatiniifl  to  tbi  heiglitfe" 
to  iin-ivr  hiip]>ily  to  tli«  end  by  atwayet  moving  fi'oin  tt,  i 
Ithnca  seemod  to  fly  UlynitP!* ;  to  uuitc  tlir.  iictt  and  scrnffl 
ant)  to  rti]»P  hy  insensible  ilcgtvi-s  &  Mtrikiiig  irdifirr,  of  whic 
the  If H*tt  merit   '    "^  '  pronortimi.     It  may  I 

addc«l,  that  ill  I'  rinilcly  Ican,  fur  tlicr«  tl 

tharactcrK  coii  ilb  very-  littl**  nrlificv  ( 

plot:  tliewholt  ilcd  tlmtwc  see  itftt oi 

and  the  plan  an  pai-ts  make  a  small  ] 

of  it-t  excfllrnci  H  gloKS  uf  pleasantry  d 

fustd  over  eaci  >ro  llie  liappy  effect  of  i 

lucky  moment,  eration. 

Tliese  objcclii  n,  wtiicli  sn  fruitful  a  sol 

ject  might  eosilj  ililTicull  lo  iTfiitc  ;  and  if' 

we  vTi-e  to  jt'dge  k._,  .in*  imprcsHion  niailr  oii  tlii'  mind  by 
tragedies  anil  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  perliaps,  when  we 
examine  those  impi-essions.  tt  will  be  found  that  a  sally  of 
pleasantry,  which  diverts  all  the  world,  ret^uired  more 
ihought  ttian  a  passage  which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in 
Tragedy  ;  and  to  this  deteiininution  we  shall  be  more  inclined 
when  a  cloKer  examination  shall  show  us,  that  a  happy  vein 
of  tragedy  is  opened  and  rffuscti  at  less  expense,  than  a  well 
placed  witticism  in  comedy  has  i-equired  merely  to  assign  its 
place. 

It  woulil  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  npon  such  a  digression  ; 
:ind  as  I  have  no  business  to  decide  the  question,  I  tcave  both 
that  and  my  arginnents  to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader, 
who  will  fimi  vhat  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  it.  My  pur- 
pose was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  con.iidei-ed  as  a  work  of  ge- 
niux.  all  that  a  man  of  letters  can  be  supposed  to  deliver  with- 
out departing  from  his  character,  and  without  palliating  in 
.my  degree  the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost  always 
iiiiuU'  of  an  exhibition  which  in  its  nature  might  be  innocent ; 
but  lias  been  vitiuus  from  the  time  that  it  has  been  infected 
wiili  the  wickedness  of  men.  Il  is  not  for  public  exliibittons 
iliat  1  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inquiries.  The  stage 
i-i  Ion  nmrh  frequented,  and  books  too  nmrh  neglected.  Yet 
it  is  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  tlmt  we  are  indebt- 
ed fur  that  valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by  the 
Lifti'cled  negligence  which  now  pi-cvails  of  having  recourse  to 
originals.  If  reason  has  been  a  considerable  gainer,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, tiirough  a  long  succession  of  ages,  down  to  our  times, 
have  set  a  vuue  upon  his  worif  s,  that  we  cannot  naturally  asp. 
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pose  them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  essential  faults 
with  which  he  may  be  justly  repi*oachcd.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  tliat  he  was  esteemed  by  Plato  and  Ciceio ;  and  to  con- 
clude by  that  which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  falls 
short  of  justification,  the  strong  and  sprightly  eloquence  of 
St.  Chrysostom  drew  its  suppoi*t  from  the  masculine  and  vi- 
gorous atticism  of  this  sarcastic  comedian,  to  whom  the  fa- 
ther paid  the  same  I'egard  as  Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of  put- 
ting his  works  under  his  pillow,  that  he  might  read  them  at 
ni^t  before  he  slept,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he 
awaked. 
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Summary  of  I.  Thub  I  have  given  a  faittiful  extrart  of  the  re- 
'■^  ^"~J^a'  ™a>"3  of  Aristophanes.  Tliat  I  have  not  shown 
of  inthisdit-  iitt^o*  in  their  true  fonn,  I  am  not  afraid  that  aaj 
course.  body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an  account  of 
svei-)'  tiling  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  mm'al  decency, 
^'o  |>cii,  l^Dwcver  cynical  or  beathcniRb,  would  venture  to 
produce  in  open  day  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have  put 
out  of  sight, ;  and  instead  of  regretting  any  part  that  I  have 
HUpprcsscd,  the  very  suppression  will  easily  show  to  what  de- 
gree the  Athenians  were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  ima- 
gination and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taflte  of  anti(|uity 
allows  us  to  preserve  what  time  and  barbarity  have  hitherto 
spared,  religion  and  virtue  at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it 
before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  an  useful 
manner,  let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four  particulars 
which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven  pieces  of  Aristophanes- 
11.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient  come-  chancte*^ 
dj,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in  nature.  Its  of  ancient 
genius  is  so  wild  uid  strange,  that  it  scarce  admits  ^''"*™y- 
definition.  In  what  class  of  comedy  must  we  place  it?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  had  Phry- 
flicius,  Plato,  Eupolis,  Critinus  Ameipsias,  aud  so  many  other 
celebrated  rivals  of  Aristophanes,  of  whom  all  that  we  can 
find  are  a  few  fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athenias,  and 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet,  settle  the  ge- 
neral scheme,  observe  the  minuter  differences,  and  form  a 
complete  notion  of  thcii*  comic  stage.  But  for  want  of  all  this 
we  can  fix  only  od  Aristof^anes,  and  it  ia  true  that  he  may 
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be  in  Bomc  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolerable  judgment 
of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  \^e  l>eHeve  him,  and  who  can  be 
better  credited  ?  he  was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren  the 
poets*  who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon  this 
supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the  comedy  of  those  days, 
consisted  in  an  allegory  drawn  out  and  continued  ;  an  allego- 
ry never  very  i*egular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost  always 
carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire  keen  and  biting,  but 
diversified,  sprightly  and  unexpected  ;  so  that  the  wound  was 
given  before  it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
thunderbolts  and  their  wild  figui-es,  with  their  variety  and 
quickness,  had  the  effect  of  lightning.  Their  imitation  was 
carried  even  to  resemblance  of  persons,  and  their  common 
entertainments  was  a  pai*ody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if  I  may 
80  express  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners  and  habits. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  ciraw  out  to  the  reader  that  which 
he  will  already  have  perceived  better  tlian  myself.  I  have 
BO  design  to  anticipate  his  reflections ;  and  therefore  shall 
only  sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  himself; 
he  will  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  form  to  himself  a 
view  of  the  common  and  domestic  life  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  tills  kind  of  comedy  was  a  picture,  with  some  aggra* 
ration  of  the  features ;  ho  will  bring  within  his  view  all  the 
customs,  mannoi*s,  and  vices,  and  tlie  wliole  character  of  the 
people  of  Athens.  By  bringing  all  these  together  he  w  ill  fix 
in  his  mind  an  indelible  idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many 
contrarieties  were  united,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with  the  cast  of 
Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage  for  novelty  with  a  bigo- 
try for  antiquity,  the  politeness  of  a  mcmarchy  with  the 
roughness  of  a  republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  independ- 
ence with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile  compliance,  se- 
verity of  mannera  with  debauchery,  a  kind  of  irreligion  with 
piety.  We  shall  do  this  in  reading ;  as  in  travelling 
through  differt*nt  nations  we  make  ourselves  mastei's  of  their 
characters  by  combining  their  different  appearances,  and  re- 
flecting upon  what  we  see. 

Tlic  eoTern-  ^***  '^'^^  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 
■i«nt  >J  the  part  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the 
AibenUns.  mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the  walls 
of  the  cabinets  ;  even  in  commonwealths,  it  does  not  pass  but 
through  five  or  six  heads,  who  rule  those  that  think  them- 
selves the  rulers.  Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still 
less.  Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice  a 
subject  as  the  Roman  commonwealth  :  but  the  Athenian  elo- 
quence was  informed  of  the  whole  sscret^  and  searches  the 
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recesses  of  iIk-  Ixmiiui  niinil,  tn  fetcb  it  uut  nml  rx|K)M  it 
to  the  peoirii-.  Di-innstlicnra  Mitl  liis  ciiiiU-niiHti-Hi-ir.i,  iqirak 
with  a  freeii.nii  til  which  wc  arc  iwt(iiiislio*l,  nolwilhslamU 
iDg  Uie  potion  ^.e  have  or  a  popular  gavernim-<it.  j'et  at 
what  time  but  ttiin  diil  comedy  ailvritturu  to  rlaiin  the  ntkBut 
rights  with  citilelorjueitcu  ^  The  Italian  cuiiicily  iif  Ute 
last  Bge,  all  dariiig  ut  it  was,  cuuUl  for  ibi  li(i)<iiii-Fi'i  come 
into  nocomtietitiii  .  It  was  liiuitcil  lo  grnrrul 

satii-c,  which  wiia  d  so  far,  that  thi;  miilig- 

nity  waa  ovn-look  i  to  tttv  wild  cxaggi-i-atinii. 

tlic  uoexpected  Ml  nt  wJU  aitd  the  niallgtiity 

concealed  under  >  ih  became  tliu  charactt^r  of 

Harlequin.     Hut  v  '  rctteniblt^d  Aristophasca, 

our  age  is  yvt  at  <  from  hia,  aiid  the  Italian 

coiucdy  froiu  his  t  ii  respiMit  Ut  the  liberty  of 

censuring  thr  gov  an  be  no  compariMin  miule 

of  one  age  or  com  ,  Ariatoiihiuws  is  tlie  only 

writei-  of  his  kind,  anu  is  inr  uiiiL  if&fHin  of  the  highest  value. 
A  powerful  stute  set  at  tlie  head  of  Greece.  iH  tliL'  Hulijcrt  of  his 
merriment,  and  tliHt  nierrimeiitiH  alluwcd  by  the  state  itself. 
This  appears  to  us  an  inconsistency  ;  but  it  is  true  that  it 
Was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it,  though  not  always 
without  inconveoiency.  It  wa^  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition 
aJid  tyranny  of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
a  people  so  very  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Cleon,  Alcibiades, 
Lamachus,  and  many  other  generals  and  magistratea,  were 
kept  under  by  fear  of  tlic  comic  strokes  of  a  poet  so  little 
cautious  as  Aristophanes.  He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  Wm  wit.  Ue  professed,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
to  be  of  great  use  hy  his  u  iltings  to  tlie  state  ;  and  i-atcd  his 
merit  so  high  as  to  complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But 
under  pi-etence  of  this  public  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of  the 
public  conduct,  neithei- was  government,  councils,  rcvenucSt 
jwpular  assemblies,  secret  proceedings  in  judicature,  choice 
of  ministers,  the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  tlie 
people  spared. 

The  Archarnians,  the  Poikc.  ami  the  Birds,  are  eternal 
monuments  of  tlie  boldness  of  tlie  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of 
censuring  the  govcniiuent  for  the  ol>stinHte  conUiuiancx^  of  a 
ruinous  war,  tor  uitdertakhig  new  ones,  and  feeding  itself 
with  wild  imaginations,  and  running  to  destruction  as  it  did 
for  an  idle  point  of  honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Atheniaiislhan  his 
play  of  the  '■  Knights.'*  wtiere  he  represents,  under  an  alle- 
gory that  may  he  easily  seen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Athe- 
niwiH  ae  itn  old  doating  fellow,  tncked  by  a  new  man,  such 
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M  Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  th«  same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  "  Lysistrat,'*  and  the  «  Female  Ora- 
tors," must  raise  astonishment  wlien  the  Athenian  policy  is 
set  below  the  schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  i*eason  tlian  to  bring  contempt  upon 
their  husbands^  who  held  the  helm  of  government 

The  "  Wasps"  is  written  to  expose  the  madness  of  peopla 
fo^  lawsuits  and  litigations^  and  a  multitude  of  iniquities  art 
laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gattiered,  tliat  notwithstanding  the  wise 
laws  of  Solon,  which  tliey  still  professed  to  follow,  the  go- 
vernment was  falling  into  decay,  for  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  jest  of  Aristoplianes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is 
plain  that  the  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose  it  but 
half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very  great,  for  it  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  Athens,  whicli  could  scai-ce  raise  its  head 
again,  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we 
consider  Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer,  who  deals  in  exag- 
geration, and  bring  down  his  stories  to  their  true  standard, 
we  still  find  that  the  fundamentals  of  their  government  fail 
in  almost  all  the  essential  ])oiiits.  That  the  people  wei*e  in- 
veiglcil  by  men  of  ambition  ;  that  all  coimcils  and  decrees 
had  their  original  in  factious  combinations  ;  that  avarice 
and  private  interest  animated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of 
the  public ;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed,  their  allies 
improperly  treated  ;  that  their  good  citizens  wei-e  sacrificed, 
and  the  bad  put  in  places  ;  that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial 
litigation  took  up  all  their  attention  witliin,  and  tliat  war 
was  made  without,  not  so  much  witli  wisdom  and  precaution, 
as  with  tqmerity  and  good  luck  ;  that  the  love  of  novelty 
and  faslii(ni  in  the  manner  of  managing  tlic  public  affairs, 
was  a  madness  universally  pi*evalent ;  and  tluit  Melanthiua 
Nays  in  IMutaiTh,  the  i*epublic  of  Atliens  was  continued  only 
bj  the  |>erpetual  disnu-d  of  those  that  managed  its  afTairs. 
This  remedied  the  dishonour  by  pivserx  ing  the  equilibrium, 
ami  was  I;<'pt  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and  comedy. 

This  is  what  in  j^cneral  may  be  drawn  from  the  reading 
Aristophanes,  The  sagacity  of  tlie  i-eadei's  will  go  farther ; 
they  will  compare  the  diffei-ent  forms  of  government  by  which 
that  tumultuous  ]>eople  endeavoured  to  i^egulate  or  increase 
the  democracy,  which  ffirms  weiHS  all  fatal  to  the  state,  be- 
cause they  were  not  built  upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had 
all  in  tliein  the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  ccnitri- 
rance  it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state,  by  changing  the  just  pi-o- 
poHion  which  Solon  had  wisely  settled  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  }  and  by  opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambi- 
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tion  of  tfaoop  wbn  had  art  or  roiiraE*-  rnnu);h  to  fon' 

selves  into  the  government  bv  nieivnn  »i  tlie  jimpli?.  «1    

they  flatterrd  with  protect  inns,  that  they  migfit  mori'  LTrbun- 
ly  crush  them. 

Thetnpcpu-  IV.  Anolliei- pari  «f  the  works  of  Aristophanes 
ctsnilietl.  g,^  |,ig  pleaaiiHt  rcfleclionH  upon  the  most  cele- 
brated poets :  the  shafts  wbirh  he  l<^t9  fly  at  the  three  hero* 


of  tragedy,  and 

reader  to  hclic 

men  ;  and  that 

were  of  his  opii 

I  have  alnaih 

offered  them,  the 

But  that  I  may 

any  shadow  of  f 

posterity  will  n 

Fi-ench  stage,  bo 

Parody  alw  jivh  fixes  o 

taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  n 


*^rfiripideH,  might  incline  the 

Up  esteem  for  tJiose  great 
'tatoi'M  that  applauded  lii« 
i»^nn  would  itiit  be  just,  m 
ueiitfi,  uhich.  if  i  bad  not 
vc  (lifM-oveiwl  better  than  I. 
or  objectinnB,  and  prevent 
all  venture  to  observe,  tltat 
i»  tix  lc«a  a  master  of  the 
rere  riirimled  by  partidk*. 
pieces,  and  was  more  to  the 
At  pi-csL'iit  tlie  liif;h  thra- 


tres  give  it  up  to  stiiges  of  ini'ciior  r;\nk  :  but  in  AtbeiiM  the 
comic  theati-e  ronslih'reil  pai-ody  as  its  pi-incipal  ornament, 
for  a  reason  wliic h  is  worth  examining.  The  ancient  comedy 
was  not  like  oui-s,  a  remote  and  delicate  imitation  ;  it  wu 
the  art  of  gross  mimicry,  and  would  liavc  been  supposed  t» 
have  missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  tlie  mien,  the  walk, 
tlie  dress,  the  motions  of  the  face  of  those  whom  it  cxiiibited. 
Now  parody  is  an  imitation  of  this  kind  ;  it  itt  a  change  of 
seiious  to  buHcsfiuc.  by  a  Blif;ht  variation  of  words,  inflexiea 
of  voice,  op  an  imperceptible  art  of  mimirry.  I'amdy  is  t* 
poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  face.  As  tiie  tragedies  of  Eschyiu% 
of  Sophocles,  and  of  Kuripides.  were  nnirh  in  fashion,  and 
were  known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  itarodies  upon 
them  would  naturally  strike  and  please,  when  they  were  ac- 
companied by  the  grimaces  of  a  good  comedian,  wlio  mi- 
mtcked  with  archness  a  serious  character.  Such  is  the 
malignity  of  human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  those  whom 
wc  esteem  most,  and  by  this  make  oui-selves  some  recom- 
pen»^  for  the  unwilling  homage  which  we  ]>ay  to  meriL 
The  paiTiilies  upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristopimnes,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  than  satires.  Tfaejr 
give  us  occasion  to  examine  wiiether  the  criticisms  are  jort 
or  not  in  themselves;  but  what  is  more  important,  they 
aflbrtl  no  proof  that  Euripides,  or  his  predecessors,  wanted 
the  esteem  of  Ari.ttophanrs.  or  his  age.  The  statues  raised 
to  their  honour,  the  respect  paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their 
writingH,  and  the  careful  [Hvservation  of  those  writings  them- 
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siflves,  are  immortal  testimonies  in  their  favour,  and  make  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer  upon  so  plausible  a 
solution  of  so  frivolous  an  objection. 

.V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
Slte^Ilr  the  ^hich,  sofar  as  1  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleai«ed 
gods.  ^  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 

which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though 
I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  tliat  I  have  found  the  true 
•olution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure  tliat  it  will  make 
more  impression  than  that  of  M.  Bovin.  who  contents  him- 
■elf  with  saying,  that  every  thing  was  allowed  to  tlie  comic 
poeta ;  and^at  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  tlie  licentious* 
HesB  of  the  stage ;  tliat  the  Athenians  applauded  all  that 
BMulo  them  laugh  ;  and  believed  that  Jupit  r  himself  laughed 
with  tliem  at  the  smart  sayings  of  a  poet  Mr.  Collier,  an 
Englishman,  in  his  remarks  upon  their  stage,  attempts  to 
prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open  atheist  For  my  part 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  account  eitlierof  oneor  theotlier, 
and  think  it  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I  have 
already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Atlienians  professed  to  be  great  laughers ;  always  ready 
for  merriment  on  whatever  subject.  But  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment  pub- 
lish himself  an  atheist,  unless  we  suppose  that  atheism  was 
the  opinion  likewise  of  the  spectators,  and  of  the  judges  com- 
missioned to  examine  the  plays ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  those  who  boasted  themselves  the  most  iTligious 
nation,  and  naturally  the  most  su])erstitioiis  of  all  Greece. 
How  can  we  suppose  those  to  be  atheists,  who  passed  sentence 
upon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiaclcs,  for  impiety  ?  These 
are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To  say  like  M.  Bovin,  forsake 
of  getting  clear  of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates, 
and  Diagoras,  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were  there- 
fore not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did  it  in  jest  or  was 
autliorized  by  custom,  would  be  to  trifle  witli  the  difficulty, 
and  not  to  clear  it  Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment, 
it  is  not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  ])i*oressed  atheism, 
they  would  have  spared  him  more  than  Socrates,  who  had  as 
much  life  and  pleasantry  in  his  discour.')es,  as  the  poet  in 
his  comedies.  The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristo])hanes,  and 
the  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  it  ai'e  therefore  not  the 
true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spai*ed  when  Socrates  was 
condemned.  I  shall  now  solve  the  question  with  great 
brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question,  is  given  by  Plutarch  in 
his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets.     Plutai-ch  attempts  to 
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prove  tliat  vontli  is  not  (»  Ijr  prohibited  thr  i-c»<ling  of  Ihc 
poets;  but  tu  lie  cautioned  against  such  parts  »s  may  hnva 
bad  effects.  Tliej  are  fii-st  to  be  prepossessed  with  tliia  lead- 
ing principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and  Tabulous.  He  then 
enumerates  at  lengtli  the  fables  which  Homer  and  tttlier  po- 
ets have  invented  ^oul  tfieir  deities;  and  concludes  thus; 
**  When  tlierefnr-e  there  is  found  in  poetical  computiU<m<«  any 
thing  ytrange  ai"<  ■Hpertt^igmUordemigodit, 

or  coticcmiiig  excellent  and   renownwl 

characters,  lie  thr  lewe  fictions  as  truth  would 

be  coi-rtipted  by  ilon ;  but  he  that  alwayt 

keeps  in  Inn  mim  lUHionfi,  which  it  tn  the  bn- 

fliness  of  ixK-ti-y  t  it  he  injured  by  tbete  sto- 

ries, nor  iTceive  i  iis  up<ni  his  thouglif.s.  hut 

will  be  i-eady  to  if  at  any  (ime  he  happens 

to  be  afraid,  lest  ige  should  split  t]ie  carthf 

and  lay  open  the  ii  int    '   Some  pagen  oftcrwurdilp 

be  tells  us,  "That  iTiigion  is  a  thing  d-HiruIt  of  rompre- 
hensinn,  and  above  the  nnderstimding  of  |>oeLs  ;  which  it  ii," 
says  he,  "neceissary  to  have  in  mind  when  we  read  their 
fables." 

I'hc  pagans  therefore  had  their  fabler  which  they-  distin- 
guished from  their  religion  ;  forno one  can  be  persuaded  that 
Ovid  intended  his  Metamorphoses  as  a  ti*ue  i-e presentation  of 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  allowed  their 
imaginations  about  tbcir  gods,  as  things  which  have  no 
regard  to  the  public  worship.  Upon  this  principle,  I  sayi  as 
I  said  before,  there  was  amongst  tlie  pagans  two  sorts  of  re- 
ligion ;  one  a  [>oetical,  and  a  real  religion  ;  one  practical, 
the  other  theatrical ;  a  mythology  for  the  poets,  a  theology 
for  use.  They  had  fables,  and  a  worship  which  though 
founded  ujwn  fable,  was  yet  ver^-  different. 

Uia^ras,  Socrates.  Plato,  and  the  philosophers  of  Athens, 
with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and  the  other  pi-etendcd  wise 
men  of  Home,  are  men  by  ttiemselves.  These  were  the  atheists 
with  respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  thei-efoi-e  look 
into  Plato,  or  into  01001*0.  for  tlic  real  religion  of  the  pagans, 
tts  distinct  from  the  fabulous.  These  two  authors  involve 
themselves  in  the  riouds,  that  their  opinions  may  not  be  dis- 
covered. They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  nal  i-eligion; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agreement  or  dif-   - 
ference  between  fable  and  religion,  is  not  at  present  iny  in- 
tention; it  is  not  easy*  to  show  with  exactness  what  was  the 

*  See  St,  Piul  opon  the  tobject  of  the  Ignoto  Deo. 
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Atfaenjaa  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
skipped.  Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this  was  a  thing  very 
difficult  for  the  philosophers.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the 
Bythology  and  theology  of  the  ancients  were  different  at  the 
bottom  ;  that  tlie  names  of  the  gods  continued  the  same ;  anA 
that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to  the  caprices  of  the  poets, 
without  supposing  the  other  affected  by  them.  This  being 
once  settled  upon  the  autliority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune, 
Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  stage  in  ^le  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes; and  atthe  same  time  receiving  incense  in  the  temples 
of  Athens.  This  is*  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  ac* 
comt  of  a  tiling  so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my 
qralem  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians  shall  be  made 
nore  consistent  with  themselves ;  those  Athenians  who  sat 
laai^ng  at  the  gods  of  Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned 
Socrates  for  hi^ring  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

VL  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Mimi,  The  Mimi  and 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  ap-  PantomimeB. 
pellation  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to  certain 
dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actoi*s  that  played  them. 
The  denomination  su^iciently  shows,  that  their  art  consisted 
b  imitation  and  buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing,  or 
very  little,  is  remaining ;  so  that  they  can  only  be  considered 
by  tlie  help  of  some  piissages  in  autliors;  fi-om  which  little  is 
to  be  learned  that  (Icserves  consideration.  I  shall  cxti*act  the 
substance,  as  I  did  with  res])ect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  defining  all  the  different  species,  or  producing  all 
the  quotations,  which  woulil  give  the  reader  more  trouble 
than  instructioTi.  He  that  de^ire^)  fuller  instiiictions  may 
read  Vossius,  Valois.  Saumaiscs,  and  Gataker.  of  whose  com- 
pilations, however  learned,  i  should  think  it  shame  to  be  the 
autlior. 

llie  Mimi  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of  which  at  its 
first  appearance  they  made  a  part;  for  tlicir  mimic  actoi*s  al- 
ways played  and  exhibited  grotesque  dances  in  the  comedies. 
Tlie  jealousy  of  rivalship  afterwai-ds  broke  them  off  from  the 
comic  actoi's,  and  made  them  a  company  by  themselves.  But 
to  secure  tlieir  reception,  they  borrowed  fi*om  comedy  all  its 
drollery,  wildness,  grossncss,  and  licentiousness.  This 
amusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they  produced 
^bat  arc  now  called  farces  or  burlettas.  These  farces  had 
not  the  regularity  or  delicacy  of  comedies ;  they  were  only  a 
wircession  of  single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter;  form- 
ed or  unravelled  williout  order  and  wilhout  conwcV\ox\.  lLV^ 
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bad  no  ntlier  iikI  but  to  iiiukc  ttic  jh-oiiK'  laugtu  Now  Mid 
then  tlici-c  ini^lit  I>p  gotnl  m-iitfticcs,  Wke  tltc  Kt-ntencrH  or  P. 
Syrus.  that  :ui'  jft  li'lt  lis.  but  the  gi-ouiid-work  was  low  co- 
mcriy  J  and  isuv  lliing'of  greater  iligiiity  droits  in  by  cbance. 
Wc  must  >io«e\tr  imaghiivtliut  this  nAA  K|imes  or  Uic  ilrftma 
rose  at  Iciigtii  tu  sonewhat  a  higtirr  chai-acti^r.  fAnr.c  wp  are 
told  that  I'lato,  tlie  Shi luKotibrr.  laid  the  Miini  of  Soiihron 
under  his  pilhiw,  iiniJ  t)ii;ri*  after  hix  drath. 

But  in  general  w  -ulh,  that  it  always  disro- 

Tercd  tlic  meaniu  like  a  I'^iIkc  prrtension  tu 

nobility,  in  whici  ys  discovered  tbi-oiigh  tli« 

concealment  oF  & 

These  Mimi  Vr  ,  of  which  the  length  was 

difTerent,  but  the  e.     The  Mimi  of  one  sgie- 

cies  was  short;  t  ung,  and  not  quite  so  gro- 

tesque.    These  t  divided  iuto  many  species, 

distinguitihed  by  cliaractcrS)  sucli  as  show 

drunkardH.  physu-iRas.  men  ann  women. 

Thus  Car  of  ihc  Greeks,  The  Romans  having  borrowed 
of  them  the  nioi-c  noble  shows  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  were 
not  content  till  they  had  their  rhaiwodies.  They  had  their 
planipedts,  who  |>layed  witli  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility ;  and  their  Saimions,  whose  liead  was  shaved 
that  they  might  box  the  better.  There  is  no  need  of  naming 
here  all  who  had  a  name  for  tliese  diversions  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  1  have  said  enougli,  and  perhaps  too  much  vX 
this  abortion  of  comedy,  which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt 
of  good  men,  the  censures  of  tlie  magistrates,  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  fatlicrs  of  the  chiiiTh.* 

Another  setof  players  were  called  Pantomimes;  these  were 
at  least  so  far  preferable  to  the  former,  tiiat  they  gave  no  of- 
fence to  the  eai-s.  They  spoke  only  to  tlie  eyes;  but  with 
such  art  of  expi-cssion,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a  single 
»  ord,  they  represeated,  as  we  arc  told,  a  complete  tragedy  or 
comedy  iu  the  same  manner  as  dumb  Harlequin  is  exhibited 
on  our  theatres.  Thou;  rantomimcs  among  the  Greeks  first 
mingled  singing  n  ith  their  dances ;  ivlterwaras,  about  the  time 
of  Livius  Amlrunicus.  the  songs  wei'o  performed  by  one  part,  ' 
and  the  danros  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome,  for  the  diversions 
of  tlie  people,  whom  he  had  enslaved,  tliey  played  comedies 
without  sot igs  or  vocal  utterance;  but  by  the  sprightlinesa^ 

*  It  ii  the  lict'iiliouti't'BS  of  (tie  Uimi  snd  I'anlomimes,  ininit  which  lb*  , 
ceniure  uf  the  Huly  Fatlii  ta  panioilarly  brtuks  uul,  »■  aninit  B  thinK  irre- 
gular  and  indeceul,  withuut  »j|>punDg  It  much  connectiid  with  the  cnusB  of 
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activity*  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  as  Sidonius  Apol- 
lioaris  expresses  it,  r/ausis  faucibus,  ei  ifx/tienfe  s^vstu.  they 
not  only  exhibited  things  and  passions,  hut  even  the  most  de- 
licate distinctions  of  p;LSsions,  and  the  sliglitest  circumstances 
•f  facts.     We  must  not  however  imagine,  at  least  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  Pantomimes  did  Iit4*rally  i-epirsent  regular  tra- 
gedies or  comedies  bv  the  meiv  motions  of  tlieir  bodies.    We 
may  justly  determine,  not\vit!istaii<ling  all  their  agility,  their 
representations  would  at  last  be  very  incomplete ;  yet  we  may 
suppose,  with  good  ivitson.  that  their  action  was  very  lively ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  gi*eat  lengths,  since  it  rais- 
ed the  admiriition  of  the  wisest  men,  and  made  the  people 
mad  w^ith  eagerness.     Yet  when  we  i-ead  that  one  Hytus,  the 
pupd  of  one  Pylades,  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  jieople  with  his  master,  when  they  represent- 
ed Oedipus,  or  when  Juvenal  tells  us.  that  Bathillus  played 
Leda,  and  other  tilings  of  tlie  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  a  single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  could  ex- 
hibit tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  stai*ts  and  bcmnds  sup- 
ply tiie  place  of  vocal  articulation.     >Jotwithstanding  the 
obscurity  of  this  wiiole  niiitt(»r,  one  may  know  wliat  to  admit 
ascertain,  or  how  far  a  rrprescntat ion  could  be  carried  by 
dance,  por,tui*e,  and  grimace.     Among  tlnse  artiHcial  dances, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  hut  the  nam4»s  there  was  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Aristopjianes  some  extremely  iuiiecent.     These 
vere  continued  in  Italy  fi-om  tiie  time  of  Augustus,  hmg  after 
the  emperors.     It  wiis  a  public  mischief,  which  contributed 
in  simie  measure  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire. 
To  have  a  due  (letcst.ition  of  these  licentious  entertainments, 
there  is  no  nee<l  of  ativ  recourse  to  the  liithei*s :  the  wiser  Fa- 
giuis  tell  us  very  pl:iiiil\  what  tiiey  thou,i;ht  of  tiiem.      1  have 
made  this  nienticni  of  th.'  Minii  and  Pantomimes,  mdy  to  show 
h*»\k  the  most  noble  <d*  public  spo<  tacles  weir  corrupted  and 
almsed.  and  to  con.luct  the  readier  to  the  end  through  every 
road,  and  througli  all  the  by-p:ttKs  of  human  wit,  fnun  Homer 
and  Eschvlus  to  our  own  time. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work  by  ap-  Wanderinjjfs 
phing  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  be;j;inning.  ofthe  humaft 
and  extend  it  thi-ouu:h  the  ^^ litde,  1  ilesire the  read-  "!'";*  *''  J*^?^ 
er  to  recur  to  that  jioint  where  I  have  i*epiTsent   j^r,  sj,  of  thca- 
fd  the  human  mind  as  bei^ihuing  the  course  of  the  trical  repre. 
drama.  The  chorus  was  first  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  sentations. 
produced  by  accident ;  art  brought  it  to  perfecthm.  and  de» 
light  made  it  public  diversiin.     Thespis  made  a  single  actor 
piay  before  the  people :  this  was  tlie  beginning  of  theatrical 
hIioVh.     Eschylus;  taking  the  id<m  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyusey. 

rou  II. — B 
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animated,  il'  I  tititj  w>  nsprexs  it,  the  upic  [hm-iu,  mitl  gnve  m 
(liHlugiic  ill  platf  of  Hiaipk'  i-ctitutinii,  puts  the  wlmlc  into  ac-  , 
tioii,  and  st-u  U  ln-fopc  tlic  ryes,  as  if  it  vraa  it  iire^ciit  ;vnd  i-eal 
ti-iktiHACtiiiit :  In'  gitcntlic  [■|>oru«*  and  iiiUMvst  in  tin-  kcpiiwj, 
nuili-ives  Laiiin  of  dignity  aiid  tltfatricul  d«;i>riilii>ii».  In  » 
wiii-d,  lie  giMs  bolt  t« tragedy;  or  more  projitTly.  draws  tt 
fi-Miii  the  liosoiii  or  the  epic  poum.  Slic  niakua  hiT  appear^ 
aiice  sparkling  '  dieplnyed  such  iitujeHty  u 

gained  eviry  hi>a  .     BwphwleHWtriHidtTHhW 

niui-u  tieai-l.v  uitli  tic  and  finds  tlinl  kIic.  has 

soitictltin:;  still  al-  il  sndling:  hi-  (li\csU  ber 

or  her  fai'.f  uiuai  a  nioiT  regular  walk.,  atid 

Dini-c  faniilinr  di  i  waH  uf  npinitin.  that  aha 

ought  to  i-cccive  ,  and  teiidernesa  ;  lie  H-arltcs 

lier  the  new  art  iplicity,  and  gives  her  the 

charms  ol'  gracei  t  that  he  makes  her  stiuii 

in  suspense,  wbc  most  to  advunta;^  hi  tiM    ] 

dress  of  Sophocles  sparM»„g  aiui  gems,  or  in  t1i«l  of  Kari- 
piik-s,  wliiili  is  more  simple  and  moUi'st.  Bulli  iii.Ufd  are 
elegant;  but  lite  elegance  is  of  diffiTcnt  kiii»!s.  belwuenwlikh 
no  judgment  as  yet  has  detiiled  the  prixe  of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  tin  farther  :  its  progress  among  Uw 
Givcks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must  pass  at  once  to  tlictimeof 
Augustus,  whei-e  AjHdlo  and  the  Munes  (juitltd  their  ancient 
residence  in  Greece,  to  fix  their  altode  in  Italy.  But  it  i» 
▼ail)  to  ask  i(uestiflns  of  Melpomene  ;  she  is  obstinately  si' 
lent,  and  we  only  know  from  strangei-s  her  power  aninngat 
tlic  Romans.  Sencra  endiavnurs  to  make  her  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than  adorns  her, 
makes  us  think  that  he  took  some  phantom  of  MeJpomenc  for 
the  Must  lipT-sclf. 

Anotht  V  t1i^iil,e<|untly  rapid  with  that  to  Rome,  must  carry 
us  tlinHi,^li  iliiiiisandsof  years,  from  Rome  to  France.  Thcrt 
ill  the  tiiiir  uf  Lenis  SIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
hirlli  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek  ti-agcdy  hiw 
been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place  of  Eschylus.  wc  have  our 
Rotrou.  In  Corneille  we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  ia 
Racine  a  second  Euripides.  Thus  is  tragedy  raised  from  her 
a>ihi-s,  carried  to  the  ntinost  point  of  greatness,  and  so  daz- 
zling that  she  prefers  herself  to  herself.  Surprised  to  se* 
herself  produced  again  in  France  in  so  sliort  a  time,  and 

•  Eschyltu,  in  myopiatuii,  19  well  as  liic  other  poe(»  hU  coiilemporari** 
reiiinvd  tile  cliarui,  nnt  niFrely  bvciiiEc  il  was  llic  fichioii,  but  beuiiic  cx- 
amming  tra^dy  lo  tlie  liultom,  llicy  fnand  it  nitiniial  In  roncei*--,  IhftI  U 
aciion  irreat  and  ipleoiid,  like  Cie  rcTolulIon  gf  ■  state,  coald  pass  without 
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mrir  in  tlic  same  manner  as  before  in  Gi*eere,  slie  isdispos- 
ed  to  believe,  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  transition  from 
her  birth  to  her  (lerfoction,  liice  tlie  goddess  that  issued  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  hack  on  the  otlier  side  to  the  rise  of  comedv, 
we  shall  see  it  hatrlied  by  Miirgites  fi*om  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
lier, in  imitation  of  licr  eldest  sister :  hut  wc  sec  her  under 
the  conduct  of  Aristoplianes  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
faking  airs  to  hei*self  whicli  tlie  magisirates  weiT  obliged  to 
crush.  Menander  reduced  her  to  bounds,  taught  her  at  once 
gaiety  and  ]H>liteness,  and  enaltled  her  to  correct  vice,  >vithout 
shocking  the  oflrendei*s.  Plautus,  among  the  Romans,  to 
whom  we  must  now  pass,  united  tlie  earlier  and  the  later 
comedy,  and  joined  bufTocniery  with  delicacy.  Terence,  who 
was  better  iiistnicte<l,  received  comedy  from  Meniinder,  and 
nrpassed  his  original,  as  he  en«leavou:*ed  to  copy  it.  And 
lastly,  Molieit*  pmduced  a  new  species  of  comedy,  wliich 
must  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
AristoplianeSy  whose  manner  is  likewise  }>eculiar  to  hini« 
self. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  tlie  human  mind,  that  when 
we  review  the  successions  of  t!ie  drama  a  thinl  time,  \\e  fnid 
genius  falling  fmm  its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray 
by  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  desiiv  of  striking  out  new 
paths.  Tragedy  degenenited  in  (irreiTe  fnnn  tlie  time  of 
Aristotlo,  and  in  Rome  after  Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens 
comedy  produced  Mimi,  pantomimes,  hurU'tlas.  nicks,  and 
fiirces.  for  the  sake  of  variety  ;  such  is  the  cliaracti^r,  and 
such  the  madness  of  tlie  mind  of  man.  it  is  satiMfied  with 
having  made  gi*eat  con(|uests,  and  gi\es  them  uji  to  attempt 
othei-s,  which  ai'e  far  fmm  answering  its  expn  tatiou,  and 
onlv  enables  it  to  discover  its  own  follv,  weakness,  and  devi- 
ations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with  standing  still  at 
the  true  jMunt  of  perfection,  when  it  is  attained:  If  elocpicnce 
be  wearied,  and  forgets  hei*self  a  wliiie,  yet  she  soon  i*eturng 
to  her  former  jMiiiit ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if  the. 
French  Muses  will  keep  the  Gi*eek  models  in  their  view,  and 
look  \\itli  disdain  u|M)ii  a  stage  whose  mother  is  nature,  \\hose 
soul  is  passion,  and  whose  art  is  sim]dicity  :  a  stage,  which, 
to  s]ieak  the  truth,  does  not  periiaps  equal  ours  in  s])len(iour 
and  elevation,  but  which  excels  it  in  simplicity  ami  proprietyy 
and  equals  it  at  least  in  tlie  conduct  and  direction  of  those 
passions  which  may  pi*operly  affect  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recompensed  for 
ny  labour,  and  shall  attain  tlio  and  which  I  had  in  view,  if  I 


sc 
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shall  in  some  liMlo  mraiture  i^vivu  in  Uie  ni'mih  of  thnse  wha 
purpose  Ut  mn  tlio  roumi  of  pliU-  literature,  not  a<i  iin  uudc- 
rate  and  bliii.1  ii^vcrcnre.  but  a  true  tatU;  of  antiquity  :  ftuch 
atastc  as  IjihIi  I'l-i'ils  anil  polixhe!*  Hir  iniml,  ami  eiiriches  it  by 
enabling  it  lu  u|i|)i'oi>niite  the  wealth  of  Ibpeigricni,  ami  exert 
iti  natural  IV-rlility  in  cxquinitc  pfodurtiouH !  xuch  »  tw^te  aa 
gave  the  Huiinejf,  the  Muliers,  tli«  BuileaiDt.  the  Fontaim  ~ 


the  PatruH,  tlie  f 

the  last  age.  all 

be  ;  such  a  taste  k 

in  which  it  is  ilifl 

it  we  may  be  cer 

long  continue  in 

to  allow  himself 

some  men  of  gen 

taste  than  to  tlesj 

ginats  have  gireb 

to  very  bail  rojiica.  l^b  u»i>  uugnt  severcl'v  to  ape  cither  tlie 


ny  other  gi*eat  geniiweit  of 
d  all  tliAtthey  will  atwaya 
immoi'tHlity  to  those  norka 
90  necessary,  that  without 
iteit  iKiwers  of  imture  will 
iiwlves  ;  fur  no  man  ought 
scclucetl  by  the  example  of 
wr  apiieiLTcil  to  despinethia 
It  is  true  thatexceltentori- 
at  any  fault  »f  thur  ova^l 


cientsortlie  moderns  :  hut  if  it  was  ne<essarv  to  run  into  an  e 
tremcofoncsideorttieolbtT,  whiiliisnt'verdoneby  ajudirioua 
and  well  directed  mind,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wit.  as  for  a 
painter,  to  enrich  himself  by  what  he  can  take  from  the  an- 
cients, thantogixiw-poorby  taking  all  Iromhisown  stock  :  op 
•l>enly  to  affect  an  imitation  of  those  moderns  whose  more  fer- 
tile genius  ba^  produced  beauties  jieculiar  to  themselves,  and 
which  themselves  only  can  display  with  grace  :  beauties  of  that 
pe^-uliar  kind,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  uUiem; 
tiiough  in  those  who  lii-st  invented  them  tlicy  may  bo  justif 
mil  in  them  only. 
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A  Complete  System  of  Aiitronomical  (Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scriptureftt 
By  John  Kennedy,  Kector  of  Bradley,  in  Derbyshire.    4to.     1762, 

TO  THE  KING. 

Sir — Having  by  long  labour  and  diligent  inquiry,  endea- 
Toured  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  chronology  of  the  bible, 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned  the  ambition  of  inscribing  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning  ;  the  tumult 
and  anxiety  of  military  pi-epa rations  st^ildom  leave  attention 
vacant  ti>  the  silent  progress  of  study,  and  the  placid  con- 
quests of  investigation ;  yet,  surely,  a  vindication  of  th« 
inspired  wnters  can  never  be  unseasonably  offered  to  the 
DEFENDER  OF  TiiK  FAITH,  uor  can  it  ever  be  improper  to 
promote  tluat  ivligion  without  wiuch  all  other  blessings  are 
snares  of  destruction,  without  which  armies  cannot  make  us 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  tliat  my  testimony  can  add  any 
thing  to  tlie  honours  of  your  majesty,  to  the  splendour  of  a 
reign  cniwned  with  triumphs,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified 
by  virtue.  1  can  only  wish  that  your  mgn  nmy  long  continue 
such  as  it  has  begun,  and  that  the  effulgence  of  your  example 
may  spi*oad  its  light  thmngh  distant  ages,  till  it  shall  be  the 
highest  praise  of  any  future  monarchy  that  he  exhibits  some 
resemblance  of  Geoi'ge  the  Thii'd. 

I  «»n    Sir, 
Yjur  majesty*8,  &c. 

JOHN  KENNEDY. 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

Illustrated  by  plans.    4to.     1766. 
TO  THE  KING. 

Sir— The  patronage  of  works  which  have  a  tendency  to- 
wards advancing  the  happiness  of  mankiud,  naturally  belongs 
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to  groat  princr.^  :  and  public  gond.  in  whirh  puhlin  He;;anc« 
is  r It m prised,  lias  ever  been  the  object  uf  jour  iniijestj-'s  re- 
gard. 

In  the  rollowitig  pflgPs  your  ihajt^sty.  1  flatter  myflelf,  wilt 
find,  tliat  I  have  endeavoured  at  estcnsivr  and  general  useful- 
ness. Knowing,  therefore,  your  oi"Je«itj-'s  e«rly  ultentimi  t« 
the  polite  arts,  and  more  particular  HfTivtion  fm'  the  study  of 

architecture.  1  wi -* '-  "-ope  that  the  work  whieb  I 

no  •  presume  to  li  e^ty.  might  be  thought  not 

unwiirthy  your  n.  tlmt  the  pititection  vkhirh 

yoiir  majesty  ain  K  who  mean  well,  may  be 

•xteuded  to,* 


i 


libjert, 
Hxlieut 

liunible  servant,  , 

JOHN  GWTNN. 


ADAHS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.       1T6T. 
TO  THE  KING. 

Sir — Itis  the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not  to  be  afraid  of 
diminution  by  condescending  to  the  notice  of  little  things; 
and  I  therefoif  can  boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  your  ma- 
jesty to  the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  make  the  globes  on 
which  the  earth  and  sky  are  delineated  less  defective  in  tlieir 
construction,  and  less  difficult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science  of  princes. 
When  a  private  student  i-evolves  tlie  terriKjueous  globe,  he 
beholds  asuccession  of  countries  in  which  he  has  no  moi-e  in- 
terest than  in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
But  your  majesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific  picture  with 
otiier  sentiments,  and  consider,  as  oceans  and  continents  are 
rolling  Wfoi-e  you,  how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  wait- 
ing oil  your  det/^r  mi  nations,  and  may  receive  benefits  or  suf- 
fer evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended  or  withdrawn. 

The  pi-ovinces  which  your  majesty's  arms  have  added  to 
your  dominions  make  no  inconsiderable  pnrt  of  the  orb  allot* 
ted  tfl  human  beings.  Your  power  is  acknowledged  by  na- 
tions whose  names  wo  know  not  yet  how  to  wi-itc,  and  whose 
boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe.    But  your  miyeBty'A 
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lenitjr  mud  beneficence  gives  us  reason  to  expect  the  time, 
when  science  shall  be  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of  happiness  ; 
when  tlie  deserts  of  America  shall  become  [icnious  and  safe ; 
when  liiose  who  are  now  restrained  by  fear  shall  be  attract- 
ed by  reverence ;  and  multitudes  who  now  range  tlie  woods 
for  prey,  and  live  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  seasons,  shall 
ky  tiic  paternal  care  oT  your  majesty,  enjoy  the  plenty  of  cul- 
tivated lands,  the  pleasures  of  society,  the  security  of  laWj 
and  the  light  of  revelation. 

1  am,  sir. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient, 
and  most  dutiful  subject  and  servant, 

GEORGE  ADAM& 


IISHOP  ZACHART  PEARCE's  POSTHUMOUS  W0BK8,  TWO  VOLS. 
4T0  published  by  the  rev.  MR.  DERBY,  1772. 

TO  THE  KING. 

Sir — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  last  labours 
ef  a  learned  bisliop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his 
calling.  He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  ho- 
nours and  rewards  ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  en- 
joyed in  his  life  the  favour  of  your  majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits  them  to  sur- 
vey the  wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  losing  sight 
of  private  merit ;  to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated 
by  the  highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind  ;  and  to  be  at 
•nee  amiable  and  gi*eat. 

Such  characters  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  history, 
arc  contemplated  with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition 
•f  all  your  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  rever- 
ence ;  and  as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise  from  your  people 

how  thev  should  be  honoured. 

» 

I  am. 
May  it  please  your  majesty, 
witli  the  most  profound  respect. 
Your  majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


36  DKUH:a  riuMH. 

HOOLE*)  TRAN'.HTIOS   OF   T\1SO*S  JEKl'SHLKM  UELIVBREB. 


Madam — To  n;>proiich  the  higU  onA  the  nitiHtriout  has  hccn 

in  all  ages  thf  priviliificof  |»fn':ls:  awl  tfvmgli  ti-ansl»ti'ni» 

innotjimtty  rlaiin  tlip  shhii*  Imnour.  yft  thoy  natur»lly  r«l- 


itl  I  Iin|>e  thnl  in  return  for 
fame  thruiiRh  the  British 
by  him  to  the  pn^8ellc«  or 

four  majesty's  favour,  as 
s«-  of  E^Ktc,  which  lias  one 
'HnnovBr:  ami  in  revinaf- 
r  a  wish  diat  he  iia<l  lived 
itnong  the  dcwcmlantR 
a  moiT  liberal  and  pof~ 


low  their  author* 
having  enabled  Ti 
dominions,   I  h: 
your  majesty. 

Tas-so  but*  a  | 
follower  and  pai 
roinmnn  ancf^stnt 
ing  his  Uf,>  it  is  t 
ill  a  happier  timCi 
that  illustrious  Tahii 
patronage. 

I  rannot  but  observe.  ma'bni.liowniier|tui!ly  it  ward  is  pro- 
portional to  iiimt,  when  I  n-fleit  that  the  bappiness  whirh 
was  witlilii'lil  I'roin  Tasso  is  rrserveil  lor  mc ;  and  tli;»t  the 
poem  whirh  onre  hanlly  pniciiiTd  to  its  author  the  c^unte- 
nanre  ol'  the  prinres  of  Fermra,  has  attrarted  to  its  transU- 
toi'  the  favourable  notice  of  a  Bkitish  Qcrev. 

Had  this  be^n  the  fate  of  Tasso.  he  would  have  been  able  to 
have  celebrated  the  rondesreiision  of  your  majesty  in  nobler 
laiiguii;^,  but  could  nut  have  felt  it  with  more  at^lent  grati- 
tuUe,  til  an. 

Madam, 
Your  majesty's 

nioNt  faithful  and  devoted  servant. 


'    DR.  James's  hbdicinai.  diction aby,  3  vols,  folio.    1734. 
10  Dl{.  UCAI). 

Sir — That  the  Meilirinal  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to  yon,  it 
to  be  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for  superior  flkill  io 
tliose  sciences  which  I  have  cndeavourcil  to  explain  and  facili- 
tiite ;  and  yoii  ary.  therefore,  to  consiiler  this  address,  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  yon.  .xs  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit :  and  if 
other  vist.  a.s  one  of  the  in'/onvcniencesof  eminence. 

H  iwever  you  shall  receive  it.  my  design  cannot  be  diuip- 
poiutud;  because  tluj  public  appeal  to  your  Judgment  will 
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daow  tiiat  I  do  not  found  mj  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the 
ignorance  of  my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least, 
wiMte  knowledge  is  most  extensive. 

I  am,  sir. 
Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

R.  JAMES. 


THE  ISMAXE  (QUIXOTE.      BT  MRS.  LENOX*      175£. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Mt  liORD — Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over  almost  every 
auDdy  that  no  one  is  long  without  arguments  to  prove  any  po- 
tition  which  is  ardently  wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any 
measures  wliich  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  this  subtile  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been  perauaded 
to  hope  tiiat  this  book  may,  without  impropriety,  be  inscrib- 
ed to  your  lordship ;  but  am  not  certain  that  my  reasons 
vin  have  the  same  force  upon  other  undei*standings. 

Tlie  dread  wliich  a  writer  feels  of  the  public  censure ;  the 
•till  greater  di*ead  of  neglect ;  and  the  eager  wish  for  sup- 
port and  protection,  wliich  is  impi'essed  by  the  consciousness 
of  imbecility,  are  unknown  to  those  who  have  never  adven- 
toed  into  the  world ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  equally  un- 
Jbiown  to  tliose  who  have  always  found  the  world  ready  to 
applaud  them. 

^is  tlierefoi*e  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  tliis  address 
Bay  be  mistaken,  and  tiie  effects  of  my  fear  imputed  to  va- 
aity.  They  who  see  your  lordship's  name  prefixed  to  my 
performance  will  rather  comdemn  my  presumption  than  com- 
passionate my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the  praise  of  judg- 
nent  cannot  be  denied  me ;  for,  to  whom  can  timidity  so  pro- 
fierly  fly  for  shelter,  as  to  hiui  who  has  been  so  long  distin- 
guished for  candour  and  humanity  ?  How  can  vanity  be  so 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  adlowed  patronage  of  him, 
whcwe  judgment  has  so  long  given  a  standard  to  the  national 
taste  ?  Or  by  what  other  means  could  I  so  powerfully  sup- 
press all  opposition,  but  that  of  envy,  as  by  declaring  my- 
«lf. 

My  lord. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

VHI.  If. — 1> 


UKUICATIOKS 


TO   Tllj:    lilGII  r,  EAHI.  OFUIERKlll. 

MY    LORD, 

i  HAVE  no  other  pr         (  liimour  or  a  imtmiiAg'^  so 

illiisti'ious  as  that  of  liijt,  tlimi  tlif  iticrit  iif  at- 

tempting «  hM  lias  I     a         >..»,. ..unl«lilf  iieglfcl  bpcn  liithcr- 
to  omitted,  llioiigli  cessary  t«  a  perfect  knuw- 

ledgc  of  tlu'  iibilitit:  re. 

Among  till'  iMtwprv*  ™.  . .  nilucc  to  constituic  a  port, 
tlir  Tii't^t  and  niuat  \  aluauie  in  invention  ;  the  highest  seems  to 
l»c  tliat  uhicliis  ahle  toproihireasPiicsor  events.  II  iseasv 
when  the  thread  of  a  story  is  onc«  drawn,  to  diversifj-  it  with 
\ai-iety  of  colonrs  ;  and  when  a  tr.iin  of  action  is  ptvscnted 
to  the  mind,  a  little  acquaintance  with  Ufe  will  supply  cir- 
cumstances and  I'eflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  parallels  and  illustrations.  To  tell  over  again  a  story 
that  has  been  told  already,  and  to  tell  it  better  than  the 
fir^t  author,  is  no  rare  qnalificatioii ;  but  to  strike  out  tfae 
first  hints  of  a  new  fable ;  hence  to  inti-oduce  a  set  of  cha- 
racters so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  intei-ests, 
that  from  the  clashing  of  this  variety  may  result  many  ne- 
cessary incidents ;  to  make  these  incidents  surprising,  and 
let  natural,  so  as  tu  delight  the  imagination  without  shock- 
ing the  judgment  of  a  reader;  and  finally  to  wind  up  the 
whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrtiphe,  produced  by  those  very 
means  which  seem  most  likely  to  oppose  and  prevent  it,  is  the 
utmost  effort  of  the  human  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writei's,  who  profess  to  re- 
rimnt  imaginary  adventures,  have  been  able  to  produce  any 
thing  by  their  own  imagination,  would  reijuirc  too  much  of 
that  time  which  yonr  lordship  employs  in  nobler  studies.  Of 
all  the  novels  and  romances  that  wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or 
indigence,  have  pushed  into  the  world,  there  ai-c  very  few  of 
which  the  end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning,  or 
where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to  transpose  the  inci- 
dents of  other  tales,  or  strip  the  circumstances  from  one 
event  forthe  decoration  of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is  therefore 
first  to  be  inquired  wlwt  d^-ee  of  invention  has  been  exert- 
ed by  him.    With  ibis  view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the 
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works  of  Siiakspeai^e,  and  now  pi*csuine  to  lay  the  result  of 
my  researches  before  your  lordship,  before  that  judge  whom 
Pliny  liimsclf  would  have  wished  for  his  assessor  to  hear  a 
literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following  novels  will  add 
to  the  reputation  of  Shakspcare^  or  take  away  fi*om  it,  you» 
my  lonU  and  men  leameil  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such 
can  be  founds  must  now  determine.  Some  danger^  I  am  in- 
formed there  isu  lest  his  admirers  should  think  him  injured  by 
this  attempt,  and  clamour  as  at  the  dimiinition  of  tlie  honour 
ur  that  nation  which  boasts  itself  the  paroid;  of  so  great  a 
poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me,  though  I  am 
unwilling  to  believe  it,  I  am  far  from  being  too  confident,  for 
who  can  fix  bounds  to  bigotry  and  folly  ?  My  sex,  my  age^ 
have  not  given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world  ;  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of  absurdity  which 
I  have  never  seen,  and  among  them  such  vanity  as  pleases 
itself  with  false  pi*aise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  super- 
stition as  worship  idols,  without  supposing  them  to  be  god.s. 

But  the  truth  is,  tltatavery  small  ])artof  tlie  reputation  of 
tills  raiglity  genius  depends  upon  the  naked  plot  or  story  of 
his  plays.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  books  of  chivalry 
were  yet  popular,  and  wlien  therefore  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
tors wxre  not  accustomed  to  balance  probabilities,  or  to  ex- 
amine nicely  the  pmportion  between  causes  and  effects.  It 
was  suflicient  to  recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed 
from  common  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and  its 
close  pathetic. 

This  dis]K)sition  of  the  age  concurred  so  happily  with  the 
imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  had  no  desii*e  to  reform 
it;  and  indeed  to  this  he  was  indebted  for  tlie  licentious  vari- 
ety, by  whicrh  he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than  those 
of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture ;  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  human  actions,  passions  and 
habits  ;  he  was  tlierefore  delighted  with  such  tales  as  afford- 
ed numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  characters  in 
many  changes  of  situation.  The  characters  are  so  copiously 
diversified,  and  some  of  them  so  jtistly  pursued,  tliat  his 
works  may  be  considered  as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  minia- 
ture of  human  transactions;  and  ho  tlii\t  hits  read  Shakspeare 
with  attention  will  perhaps  find  little  new  in  tlie  crowded 

world. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  be  rcmai'ked,  be- 
cause it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  that  his  heroes  are  men, 
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tliat  tiko.  love  und   UatrcJ,  the  hopCM  and  fears  of  his  chioi,] 
personages  are  such  as  ure  cootmon  to  other  human  heioEii*, 
anil  not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exhibited,  iieciillar 
to  phantoms  tliat  strut  upou  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inquire  whcllier  the 
vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  instruction  be  a  slory  proba- 
ble or  unlikely,  native  or  foreign.  Shakspeare's  excellence 
is  notthe  fiction  ofa  '■ '  "  i  Uie  representation  of  life;  and 
his  reputation   is  ^afe,  till  human  nature  shall  be 

changed.  Nor  cai.  «-.  «iiiihas  somanyjustclaims  topraiso, 
suffer  by  losing  tliat  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  baseness,  and  to 
flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  cither  of  the  dead  or  the  living,  I 
wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  tlierefore  solicited  the  countenance 
of  a  patron,  vfhom,  if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him.  I  could 
praise  with  truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whow  Ii 
candour  and  humanity   ai-c   nniversally  acknowledged,  and  ^ 
whose. judgment  perhaps  was  then  first  to  he  doubted,  when 
he  condescended  tu  admit  this  address  from. 
My  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PATNB's  IKTHODUCTION  to  the  game  of  DRAICHTS.      1756, 


Mt  Lobd— When  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  your 
lordship,  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Draughts,  I  easily  fore- 
sec  that  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  suffering  ridicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  un  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that  many  who 
niHy  envy  me  the  distinction  of  approaching  you,  will  deride 
the  prejient  I  presume  to  offer. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  having  no  purpose 
beyond  tliat  of  teaching  a  game,  1  should  indeed  have  left  it 
to  take  its  fate  without  a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make 
any  thing  a  trifle ;  but  since  it  in  the  great  characteristic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate  conse- 
quences, and  ascertain  contingences.  your  lintlship  will  think 
nothing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  is  inured  tu  ciiiition.  fore- 
sight, and  circumspection.     The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
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same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and  little  tilings, 
and  your  lordship  may  sometimes  exercise,  on  a  harmless 
pune,  fliose  abilities  which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in 
the  service  of  your  country, 

I  am,  my  lord, 
Tour  lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  scr^^ant, 

WILLIAM  PAYNE^ 


THE  BVAKGEXICAL  HISTORY    OF  JESUS  CHRIST  HiJtMOHlZ- 
ED»  BXPI.AINED,  AND  ILLUSTRATED.     £  VOLS.  8V0.    1758. 

TO  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAI.  AND  TEMPORAL,  AND  COMMONS  IN 

PARUAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  corruption  is 
barely  not  universal,  is  universally  confessed.  Venality 
sculks  no  longer  in  the  dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  prostitution  issues  forth  without  shame,  glittering 
with  the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  Rapine  preys 
on  the  public  without  opposition,  and  perjury  betrays  it  with- 
out inquiry.  Iri*eligion  is  not  only  avowed  but  boasted ;  and 
the  pestilence  that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroy- 
iflg  at  noon  day. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation,  and  shall  her 
lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard  ?  Must  the  torrent  con- 
tinue to  roll  on  till  it  shall  sweep  us  into  the  gulf  of  perdition  ? 
Surely  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  careless  shall  be 
frighted,  and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused  ;  when  every  pas- 
^n  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread  of  general  de- 
pravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at  wickedness  in  his  compa- 
nion, shall  start  from  it  in  his  child ;  when  the  man  who  fears 
not  for  hLs  soul,  shall  tremble  for  his  passessions ;  when  it 
shall  be  discovered  that  religion  only  can  secure  the  rich 
from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppression ;  can  defend  the 
state  from  treachery,  and  tlie  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quickly ;  a  few 
years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be  vain.  We 
may  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to 
•ur  enemies,  or  abandoned  to  that  discord  which  must  inevita- 
bly'prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense  of  divine  su- 
perintendence, and  have  no  higher  motive  of  action  or  for- 
bearance, than  present  opinion  of  present  intere43t. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and  pvopose ;  it 
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is  foul's  tu  lieui'  anil  to  do  right.  Let  religion  be  wkk  niorc 
i-cKtured,  and  the  nation  §hitli  oiuc  inuru  he  great  hhiI  happj. 
Tliis  conHctjiK-rtcc  is  not  fur  iliHtanl ;  timt  iialjoii  must  alu  nys 
lie  powerful  where  evrrj'  man  performs  his  iluty;  and  cveiy 
niHii  will  pcrrorm  his  Aaly  tliat  consiilcn!  himuelfas  a  being 
whose  condition  in  to  be  wttled  to  all  eternity  hy  the  Uw8  oi 
Christ. 

The  only  doct  ui  can  be  made  tvite  unio 

■lahation.  is  tlie  ale<t  in  the  books  of  the  oM 

and  new  Tcstam^*. 

Tu  study  the  «  are,  acmi-ding  to  his  abili- 

ties and  attainoH  id's  duty,  and  to  facilitate 

that  study  to  thr  lath  made  weak,  or  nluca- 

tion  has  left  ign  sable  cares  detain  from  re- 

gular processes  h  lusiness  of  those  who  have 

been  blessed  with  uTiing,  and  are  Appointed 

ihc  iastractors  of  mv  lu^.j  hhskch  ofiin'o.  by  that  common 
father,  who  distributi's  to  all  created  beings  their  'lualifica- 
tions  and  employments ;  who  has  allotted  some  to  the  labonr 
of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind ;  has  com- 
manded some  to  teacii,  and  others  to  learn  ;  has  prescribed 
to  some  the  patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  me^- 
nes6  of  obedience. 

By  what  mctliods  the  unenlightened  and  ignorant  may  be 
made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of  God,  has  been  long  and 
dilit^intly  considered.  Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  in- 
deed been  copiously  produced  ;  but  there  still  remain  mnlti- 
tiiUns  to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of  little  use, 
for  whom  expositions  i-cquire  an  expositor.  To  those,  in- 
deed], who  read  the  divine  books  without  vain  curiosity,  or  a 
dcsii-e  to  be  wise  beyond  their  powers,  it  will  always  be  easy 
to  discern  the  straight  path,  to  find  the  words  of  everlasting 
life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature,  that  we  are 
ain  avK  attempiiiig  \^  liat  is  difficult  to  perform  ;  he  who  reads 
the  srripturi'  to  gain  goodness,  is  desii'ous  likewise  to  gain 
kn'Mvk'dzc,  and  by  )iis  impatience  of  ignorance,  fi^ls  into 
ernn-. 

Tliis  daiigei-  has  appeaivd  to  the  doctors  of  the  Romish 
church,  so  much  to  he  feared,  and  so  dithcult  to  be  escaped, 
tliat  Ihey  have  snatrlic.i  tlic  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
peo|i)e,  and  conliurd  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those  whom 
lileratui-e  has  ]n-ciiously  «|ualified.  By  this  expedient  they 
have  formed  a  kind  of  nnifonnity.  I  am  afraid  too  much  like 
that  of  colours  in  the  dark ;  but  they  have  certainly  usurped 
a  power  which  God  has  never  given  them,  and  prccludeil 
j^Tcat  numbers  from  the  highest  spiritual  consolatioii. 
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I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not  brought  upon 
them  mn  evil  which  they  tliemselves  have  not  discovered.  It 
18  granted^  I  believe,  by  tlie  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  been  the  works  of  Pro- 
testants. I  know  not,  inde^'d,  whether  since  the  celebrated 
paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  among 
theoit  whose  works  arc  much  valued,  even  in  his  own  com- 
munion. Why  have  those  who  excel  in  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge^  to  whom  the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  of 
light  which  has  shone  upon  these  latter  ages,  failed,  and  failed 
only  when  they  have^ attempted  to  explain  the  scriptures  of 
God  ?  Why,  but  because  they  ai*e  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined,  because  they  have  another  rule  of  deciding 
controversies,  and  instituting  laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  tlie  books  are  pro])hetical,  some  doc- 
trinal and  historical,  as  the  gospels,  of  which  we  have  in  the 
subsequent  pages  attempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of 
the  evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the  years  of  his  ministry,  in- 
terspersed with  his  precepts,  doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each 
of  these  histories  contain  facts  and  dictates  related  likewise 
in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  established  by  concur- 
rence of  testimony  ;  and  each  has  likewise  facts  and  dictates 
which  the  rest  omit,  to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  without 
communication. 

These  writei'S  not  affecting  the  exactness  of  chronologers, 
and  relating  various  events  of  the  same  life,  or  the  same  events 
with  various  circumstances,  have  some  difficulties  to  him 
who,  without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  collect  a 
series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ;  fully  to 
know  his  life,  whose  example  was  given  for  our  imita- 
tion ;  fully  to  understand  his  pi^ecepts,  which  it  is  sui^c  des- 
truction to  disobcv. 

in  tliis  work,  thei'efoi'e.  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by  the 
help  of  harmonists  and  expositors,  to  reduce  the  four  gospels 
iuto  one  series  of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  history  out  of 
the  dilTerent  narratives  of  the  evangelists  by  inscHing  every 
event  in  the  order  of  time,  and  correcting  every  ju-ecept  of 
life  and  doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered ; 
showing  as  far  as  history  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient  cus- 
tom can  inform  us,  the  reason  and  pi'opriety  of  every  action ; 
and  explaining,  or  endeavouring  to  explain,  every  precept 
and  declaration  in  its  true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend  to  substi- 
tute this  book  for  tlie  gospels,  or  to  obtrude  our  own  exposi- 
tions as  the  oracles  of  God.    SYe  recommend  to  tlie  unlearned 
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reader  to  ciisult  a%  when  he  finds  any  dilBcultr,  as  nifii 
who  have   laboured  not  to  deceive  oiii->ielves,   and  who  are 
without  anv  temptation  to  deceive  him  ;  but,  as  uittt,  how- 
ever, tiiat,  wliile  they  mean  best  may  be  mistaken,     bet  bim^ 
be  careful,  Ihereforc,  to  distinguish  what  we  ci1«  from  *^''\M 
guHpels,  fpum  what  we  offer  as  oup  own  :  he  will  Knd  manjr.f 
difficultief)  removed;  andif  Homeyeti-cmain.  let  him  remem- 
ber that  Gorfi'j  in  hfiimji  and  wgfinon  earth,  thai  ntirl  koii  ^ht»  U 
are  not  God":,  t/tc  f  great  cure  of  duubt  i«  a«  J 

humble  miud. 


AN6ELL  S   iiTF.NOi 
TO  THE  MOST  N( 


ITUiNtl  IHPBOVeU.    1751 
CKP.   op   lUCHMONt).   LSNiiJ 


May  it  pleosejour  gracf., 

The  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences  has  always 
been  esteemed  laudable;  and  in  proportion  to  their  utility 
anil  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have  generally  gained  the 
patronage  of  persons  the  most  distinguished  for  birth,  learn- 
ing and  reputation  in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  imdoubtrdly 
of  public  utility,  and  which  has  been  cultivated  by  persons 
of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  appear  from  its  history. 
But  as  most  of  their  systems  have  been  defective,  clogged 
Willi  a  mnltiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary,  in- 
tricate, and  impracticable  schemes,  1  have  endeavoured  ta 
rectify  their  delects,  to  adapt  it  to  all  capacities,  and  render 
it  of  general,  lasting,  and  extensive  benefit.  Uuw  this  ii 
eifecl^d,  the  following  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  ta 
which  I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a  concise 
and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  tills  art.  And  as  1  have  submitted  the  whole  to  the 
insi>cr.tion  ot'accuratcjudgeSfWhose approbation  1  am  honour- 
ed with,  I  most  humbly  crave  leave  to  publish  it  to  the  world 
under  your  grace's  patronage;  not  merely  on  account  of  your 
i;re;il  dignity  and  high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a 
lustre  from  your  grace's  hunmidty.  but  also  from  a  know- 
ledge of  your  grace's  disjiositioii  to  encourage  every  useful 
art.  and  favour  all  true  promoters  of  science.  That  your 
grace  may  long  live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of 
liberty,   and  the  patrun  of  virfiie.  and  th«n  transmit  your 
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with  tlie  highest  honour  and  esteem  to  latest  posterity^ 
is  the  ardent  wish  of 

Your  grace^s  most  hnmhie,  &c,* 


11B£TTI*S    DICTIONARY    OF    THE    EXGLISU    AND    ITALIAX 
XANGUAGES.      2  VOLS.  4T0.       1760. 

To  his  Excellency  Dox  Felix,  Marquis  of  Abuxu,  and  Bibtodatto,  Amba.<t- 
udoT  Extmordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the 
King  of  Great  Uritaiii. 

XT  lillBDy 

That  acutcnessof  penetration  into  characters  and  designs, 
UHJ  that  nice  discernment  of  human  passions  and  practices* 
which  have  raised  you  to  your  pi'csent  height  of  station  and 
dignity  of  employment*  have  long  shown  you  that  dedica- 
toy  addresses  are  ^Titten  for  the  suke  of  the  author  more 
frequently  than  of  the  patron :  and  though  they  pi-oless 
•nly  reverence  and  zeal,  arc  commonly  dictated  by  interest 
•r  vanity. 

I  shall  therefore,  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my  motives, 
but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to  your 
excellency,  that  I  might  gratify  my  vanity,  hy  making  it 
kaown^  that  in  a  country  where  I  am  a  stranger*  I  have  been 
able,  without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain  the 
notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so  eminent  for  know- 
ledge and  ability,  that  in  his  twenty  third  year  he  was  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  superintend,  at  Aix  la  Chapellc,  the 
interests  of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  for  gi*avity 
and  prudence;  and  who  at  an  age,  when  very  few  ai-e  ad- 
mitted to  public  trust,  transacts  tlie  most  im|)ortant  aflTairs 
between  two  of  the  gpeatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  favours  which 
your  excellency  every  day  confers  upon  me,  I  know  not  how 
Vttch  injr  pride  might  be  inflamed  ;  but  when  I  observe  the 
•xtenaive  benevolence  and  boundless  liberality  by  which  all 
who  have  the  honour  to  approac^h  you,  are  dismissed  more 
happy  than  tliey  come,  I  am  afraid  of  raising  my  own  value, 
since  I  dare  not  ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleas- 
ing ajiyour  willingness  to  be  please<l. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  inclineil  to  flatter  himself,  I  am  desir- 

•  Tills  is  the  dedication  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Kosweir* 
Life,  vol.  ii.  236.  I  should  not  else  have  suspected  what  has  so  little  of  hi-* 
manner.  '^« 

VOL.  II. — K 
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Oils  to  bopr  ili:it  I  nm  nut  admitted  to  greater  intimacy  tlian 
otiierst  wit  hmn  »omc  qualiricatioiiA  for  so  aUvnntag('x>u8  a  d'm- 
tiiiction,  ami  fihall  think  it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  favours  which  yon  have  been  pleased 
to  ithow  ntf. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

'  Your  excellency's  most  humltli; 

and  muiit  obedient  servant. 

J.  BARETl'l. 


TIIE  EffOLlsn  WOBKS  OF  ROGER  ASrHAH,  EDITED  BV  JAMES 
BENNET,  4T0.   ITQ7, 


Mt  lord — Having  endeavoured,  by  an  elegant  and  useful 
edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of  the  public  to  an  author  un- 
desei-vcdly  neglected,  the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his 
memory,  is  that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whose  to 
knowledgcd  eminence  of  character  may  awaken  attention  and 
attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far  to  take  pot- 
srssion  of  my  minil,  as  that  I  should  obtrude  upon  your  lord- 
ship any  productions  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank 
or  'if  your  sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chief  onift- 
ment  of  a  cclebrati^d  rollegc,  but  visited  foreign  countries,  D^ 
quented  couil-s,  and  lived  in  familiarity  with  atatesiuen  aid 
princes ;  not  only  instructed  scholars  in  literature,  but  fomed 
Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will  not  be  on- 
iiMirlhy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism ;  for  I  know  not  what 
i;realer  benefits  you  can  confer  on  your  country,  than  tiiat  of 
preserving  worthy  names  fi-omohlivion,  by  joining  them  with 
>our  own. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged, 

most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
JAMES  BENNET. 
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TO 


"NEW  TABLES  OP  INTEREST; 


MHCVUI  TO  JLK9WXR,  IV  THE  V08T  GORBICT  AVB  KXVB9ITI0178  XAKHXR,  THE 

COMMOV  PUBP08XS  OF  BVSIHISt,  PAIITIC17LAEI.T  THE 

BUSIKSB8  Ot  TBS  FUBUC  FVBDS. 

By  JoBir  Patve,  of  the  Bank  of  England*"    1758. 


Amohg  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business  is  to  furnish 
that  entertainment  which  fancy  perpetually  demands,  it  is  a 
standing  plea,  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted ; 
that  imitation  has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
ttore  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mistress,  tlian  to  ex- 
kibit  a  perpetual  ti*ansposition  of  known  objects,  and  draw 
pictures,  not  by  introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving 
lights  and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
'flke  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admitted ;  and  fancy, 
M  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  guide,  treads  over  again  the 
lowery  path  she  has  often  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured 
vith  every  new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
4e  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  regions  of  science,  however,  there  is  not  the  same 
indulgence;  the  understanding  and  the  judgment  travel  there 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in 
one  simple  form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
■lent ;  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step  and  a  fixed  eye, 
tbcy  are  content  to  stop  when  the  shades  of  night  darken  the 
jpiMpect,  and  patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning, 
Id  l^id  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen,  which, 
however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  severely  preferred  to 
the  most  pleasing  excursions  that  bring  them  no  nearer  to 
the  object  of  their  search.    The  {dea^  thortfore,  that  nature 
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is  oxliatisletl.  iiiiil  that  iiotlihig  in  left  to  gratify  ilic  mind,  but 
tliffirciit  combinations  of  the  same  ideas,  when  wrgrd  as  a 
renaon  for  mti I ti plying  unneccsBary  labours  ainnng  lUe-  sonst 
of  science,  is  not  so  readily  admitted :  the  iinritTstiinding 
wlicn  ill  possession  of  trath,  is  satislieil  with  the  Hiinple  ac- 
iliii-iliiiii:  atul  not.  like  fancy,  inclined  to  wander  afUTiiew 
plr:i~ijri's  in  (he  diversiiicHtion  nf  objects  altrady  kil(nv% 
"lii(  li,  ]>(  rlin|M  may  lead  to  error. 

Itiil  iiiituillist.-indlnf;  this  grniTnl  disinclination  to  ancn- 
intilalc  lahoiii-s  for  the  sake  of  that  jilcasiii-p  wliirh  arises 
nici-ely  from  different  modes  of  invcslieatinp;  truth,  yrt,  as 
the  mines  of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
tira_siii¥3  widely  diffUaed,  thei-e  may  be  parts  chosen,  which, 
by  a  pi*oper  cnmbination  and  ai-ran<»*ment.  may  rontriblrto 
tiol  only  to  cTtfertainuient  bnt  u)us  like  the  rays  of  the  snn, 
collected  iit  a  concave  mirror,  tu  serve  particular  puritoscsof 
light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  aintlinietiral  numbers  has  been  tried  to  a  vast 
extent,  and  variously  applied  to  the  improvement  both  of  bu- 
siness and  science.  In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have 
been  made  «ith  respect  to  the  value  and  nse  of  money,  that 
some  sei*vc  only  for  speculation  and  amusement ;  and  there  ia 
great  opportunity  for  selecting  a  few  that  are  peculiarly 
Hdaptcd  to  common  business,  and  the  daily  interchangea  of 
projierty  among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the  public 
funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent  and  Tinmorous :  and 
to  answer  tlie  purjmses  of  that  business,  in  some  degree,  more 
IK'H'ectly  than  has  hitherto  be«>n  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfection  above  other 
tables  of  the  same  kind  may  be.  is  a  matter,  not  of  opinioi 
and  taste,  in  which  many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and 
usefulness,  with  respect  to  wliich  most  will  agree.  The  ap- 
probation tbey  meet  uith  will,  theret'oiv,  dcjierxl  upon  the 
exjicrience  of  those  for  w  hom  they  were  principally  designed, 
the  pi'oprietors  of  tlie  public  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  busiuess  of  the  funds,  to  w  hose  patronage  they  are 
cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great  honour  and 
pi-obity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in  all  their  transactions, 
and  incapable  of  mean  and  scllish  purposes  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  a  market  of  such  importance  as  the  present 
state  of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought  into 
any  discredit  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men,  who  instead  of 
serving  their  country,  and  procuring  an  honest  subsistence  in 
llie  army  or  the  fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the  public  credit 
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It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock  jobbing  was  risen  to 
sich  an  enormous  height,  as  to  threaten  great  injury  to  every 
actual  proprietor ;  particularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans, 
who  being  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their  whole 
subsistence,  could  not  possibly  I'etreat  from  the  approaching 
danger.  But  this  evil,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  legislature  to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  others*  at  length 
subdued  by  its  own  violence;  and  the  reputable  stock  brokers 
seem  now  to  have  it  in  their  power  eflfectually  to  prevent  its 
return,  by  not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  it  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  opposing  every  ef- 
tMrt  made  for  its  recovery  by  the  desperate  sons  of  fortune, 
who,  not  having  the  courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change 
Alley  rather  than  the  road,  because  though  more  injurious  than 
highwaymen,  they  are  less  in  danger  of  punishment  by  the 
loss  either  of  liberty  or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose  encouragement 
diese  tables  have  been  recommended,  the  proprietors  of  the 
public  funds,  who  are  busy  la  the  improvement  of  their  for- 
tunes, it  is  sufficent  to  say,  that  no  motive  can  sanctify  the  ac- 
cumlilation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire  to  make  the  most 
honourable  and  virtuous  use  of  it,  by  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  good  government,  the  increase  of  arts  and  industry, 
die  rewards  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of  wretched- 
and  want 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  wc  justly  call. 

Let  this  be  all  our  care,  for  this  is  All ; 

To  lay  this  TnrASURi  up,  and  hoard  with  haste, 

What  et^ry  day  will  want,  and  roost  the  Uut, 

This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 

And  this  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor.  Fofs* 
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Number  34.    Satitrdat,  MAncti  8,  ITSj. 


}iai  ttlitt  apiala  extffil  glaria  ptmu.     Jut. 

Such  Tale  punuei  the  votaries  of  pnuse. 


1 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

Fleetprison,  Feb.  24. 

Sir — To  a  benevolent  disposition,  every  state  oflife  will  af- 
ford some  op|)ortunitiesof  contributingto  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Opulence  and  splendour  are  enabled  to  dispel  the  cloud 
of  adversity,  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphui, 
and  to  increase  the  felicity  of  all  around  them ;  their  example 
will  animate  virtue,  and  retail!  the  progress  of  vice.  And 
even  indigence  and  ohscurtty,  tltough  without  power  to  con- 
fer happiness,  may  at  least  prevent  misery,  and  apprize 
those  who  are  hlinded  by  their  passions,  that  they  are  on  the 
brink  of  irremediable  calamity. 

Pleased,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  recovering  others 
fi-om  that  folly  which  has  tmbittered  my  own  days,  I  have 
presumed  to  address  the  Adventurer,  from  the  dreary  man- 
sions of  wretchedness  and  despair,  of  which  the  gates  are  so 
wonderfully  constructed,  as  to  fly  open  for  the  reception  of 
.strangei-B,  though  they  are  impervious  as  a  rock  of  adamant 
t(i|sHch  as  are  within  them  ; 

•  Fivcof  thesep»per«,  Nos.39,  67,  ri,  ei.anil  128,  are  now  reitoml  lo 
this  edition  of  Dr.  Joliiisoii'9  works.  They  have  hitherto  been  omitted 
prohably  owing  to  Sir  John  HxwLins  having  made  use  oS  some  incorrect 
cupy  of  the  Adventurer  from  tvhcnce  he  selcctcil  what  were  written  by 
]tr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Boiwell's  account  of  iliii  paper  is  in  many  reipecti  er- 
roneous.   See  Bmtikh  EssiTisn,  Preface  to  the  Adveaturer,  p.  3ly—55, 
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»,.F€keiU9  deicenmg  Averni ; 

^octes  atgue  diet  patei  atri  jantia  IHiit  ; 

Sed  revocare  c^adunt^  superasgue  evadetr.  ad  attras, 

the  opu9  fde  labor  est,  Vili«. 

The  gates  of  hell  arc  open  nigffat  and  day ; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way ; 

But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies ; 

In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies.  Dbtdek. 

Saffer  mc  to  acquaint  you,  sir^  that  I  have  glittered  at  tiic 
ball,  and  sparkled  in  the  611*016 ;  that  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  the  unknown  favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  the 
masquerade,  have  been  the  delight  of  tables  of  tiie  first 
fashion,  and  the  envy  of  m^  brother  beaux ;  and  to  descend 
a  little  lower,  it  is,  I  believe,  still  remembered,  that  Messrs. 
Velours  and  d*Espagne  stand  indebted  for  a  great  part  of 
their  present  influence  at  Guildhall,  to  the  elegance  of  my 
shape,  and  the  graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

Sed  qit^  pv^clara  et  proapera  fanti, 

TJt  rebut  IxHa  par  sit  menaura  malontm  /  Juv. 

See  the  wild  purchase  of  the  bold  and  vain, 
Where  every  bliss  is  bought  with  equal  pain  ! 

As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  witli  an  elegant 
person,  and  a  large  estate,  it  was  not  long  before  I  disentan- 
gled myself  from  the  shackles  of  religion  ;  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  tlie  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which  according  to  my 
notions  consisted  in  the  unrestrained  and  unlimited  gratifica- 
tions of  evei'y  passion  and  every  appetite ;  and  as  this  could 
not  be  obtained  under  the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  I 
considered  religion  as  my  enemy ;  and  proceeding  to  treat 
her  with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a  little  delighted, 
that  the  unfashionableness  of  her  appearance,  and  the  unani- 
inated  uniformity  of  her  motions,  afforded  frec[uent  opportu- 
nities for  the  sallies  of  my  imagination. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  sufficiently  qualified  to  laugli 
away  scruples,  I  imparted  my  remarks  to  those  among  my 
female  favourites,  whose  virtue  I  intended  to  attack ;  for  I 
was  well  assured,  that  pride  would  be  able  to  make  but  a  weak 
defence,  when  religion  was  subverted  ;  nor  was  my  success 
below  my  expectation ;  the  love  of  pleasure  is  too  strongl} 
implanted  in  the  female  breast,  to  suffer  them  scrupulously 
to  examine  the  validity  of  arguments  designed  to  weaken  re- 
straint ;  all  are  easily  led  to  believe,  that  whatever  thwarts 
their  inclination  must  be  w  rung ;  little  more,  therefore,  was 
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i-equireil,  than  liy  Ihi-  addition  of  some  ciiriimatanrM,  and 
Ihp  exaggeration  «r<>11icr!!i,  to  make  merriment  supply  tim  plncr 
or  (lojnonstration ;  nor  wrh  I  so  fteji»eles!i  as  to  offer  arfpinientx 
to  such  nfi  could  not  attend  to  tliem,  and  witJi  wliom  a  repartee 
or  catcli  would  mon>  effectually  answer  (lie  same  purpnite. 
Tl)is  being  effected,  there  miiaiiiod  only  the  "dtrad  nf  th<> 
world  :"  but  Roxanii  soared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  oT 
others  woptliy  hei  "  '  ""  8ConK*d  to  tliink  of  it  only 
to  declare,  that '  were  worliU,"  «he  nliould 

reckon  them  "«  ;"  and  Pafitorella   fondly 

cohceived.  that  i  ever  by  tjie  side  of  a  bub- 

bling  fountmn,  swain  and    fliecy  rarBj 

without  considfi  and  solitude  can  afford  sa- 

tisfaction only  t*. 

It  is  not  the  itititinns.  but  thei  ginry  of 

coiitjuesta  that  fi  uraat,  ax  indeed  the  tonit 

Is  seldom  worth  i  titiffercd  Ibe  derastatioMF] 

of  a  siege  ;  8o  tlini.  viiuugu  i  um  nut  oprnly  declare  the  elTef^fi*' 
of  my  own  prowess,  which  is  ffirhidileu  by  titc  lawi  iii'  ho- 
nour, itcannotbe  supposed  that  I  wasverysoliritous  to  bury 
iny  rcputition,  or  to  hinder  accidental  disroveries.  To  ha^  ■ 
gained  one  victory,  is  an  inducement  to  hazanl  a  second  en- 
gagcment ;  and  though  the  success  of  the  general  should  he  a 
i-eason  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  fortification,  it  be- 
comes, with  many,  a  pretence  for  an  immediate  surrender, 
under  the  notion  that  no  power  is  able  to  witlistand  so  formi- 
dable an  adversary  ;  while  others  brave  the  danger,  and  think 
it  mean  to  surrender,  and  dastanlly  to  fly.  Melissa,  indeed, 
knew  better;  and  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy, 
steadiness,  and  inflexibility  of  a  Cato.  wanted  not  the  more 
prudent  virtue  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  declining 
ihe  contest. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was.  during  this 
abandoned  libertinism,  so  fully  convinced  of  the  fitness  of 
my  own  conduct,  as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew 
very  well  that  I  might  justly  be  dwmed  the  pest  of  society, 
and  that  such  proceedings  must  terminate  in  the  destruction 
of  my  health  and  fortune ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind, 
was  to  live  upon  the  rack ;  1  flcil,  therefoi-c  to  the  regions  of 
mirth  and  jollity,  as  they  are  calW,  and  endeavonred  with 
burgundy,  and  a  continual  rotation  of  company,  lo  free  my- 
self from  the  pangs  of  reflection.  From  these  orgies  we  fre- 
quently sallied  forth  in  (piest  of  adventures,  to  the  no  small 
terror  and  consternation  nf  all  the  sober  stragglers  that  came 
in  our  way  ;  and  tfaongh  we  never  injured,  like  our  illustriMs 
progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  cither  life  or  limbs ;  yet  wc  havv 
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.tof  t'oTCiit  Onrtloi  (turicil  a  liiylur,  who  bud  b«en 
~nie  to  Knmc  uf  nur  Prne  gontlem^ii,  Ueiieutli  u  heap  of 
'Wrestuad stalks  nitti  ^b  coticcit, 

Kir  widi  cililt^i^o,  ur  wliicli  you  have  alivoyi  b«cn  gFce<ly. 

I'an  Iw  nn  n'usDn  for  mciitioiiiiig  tli«  common  ex- 
r  Ureakiiig  windows  und  bniisii)g  the  watch  ;   unkaa 
1  tell  5011  oT  Oil-  dcviif  of  pi-oducing  before  tlic  justice 
I  Uiitli'ti-ns   which    have  lieeii   (laid  for  an  hundred 
» :  ur  Ibcir  »|i|h*iii'hii('(-  witli  pHtclics   on  their  hvadfl, 
T  prrlt-nn-!  uf  bring  rul  by  the  ttnord  tliat  was  never 
wn :  tuM-  n«d  1  say  any  tiling  of  the  more  formidable  at- 
t  of  Btiirdy  chairmen)  armed  nith  poicA ;  by  a  slight 
ikr  i»f  which,  tlie  pride  of  Ne<l  Revel's  face  was  at  onCC 
I  flat,   and  that  effected  in  an  nottaiit,   which   its  most 
■orta)  foe  bad  for  years  assayed  in  vain.     I  shall  pass  over 
He  actridenlii  that  attended  Ibe  atlemps  to  si'ale  windows 
m4  endeavour  to  di»lod}{e  signs  from  their  hooks;  there  are 
Many  •*  hairbn-iidtb  Ncaprn,"  besides  those  in  the  '•  immineii 
4eai4Ij  breach  :"  but  tlio  rakn*s  life,  though  it  bo  equally  ba- 
oHous  with  thai  of  the  soldier.  i»  neither  acroriipaniiHl  witlt 
-r-^T.:  ^I'lnmir.  nor  with  pleading  retriMpert ;  such  is,  and 
.  i.t  to  be  iJic  difference,  betwuon  the  enemy  and  tbe 
I  ■\(  his  country. 
^  I  :<:  '   Mich  giddy  and  thoughtless  extravagance,  it  will 
f  itv^m  sli-aiiee,  iJiat  I  was  often  the  dujte  of  coarse  flat- 
When  Mons.   L'Allonge  assured  me  that  1   thrust 
rtOTcr  ann  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  could  I 
tluui  present  him  with  a  sworil  that  cost  me  thirty  piocea  ! 
s  bound  for  a  hundred  iK)und»  tor  Tom  Trippet,  because 
d  declared  thai  lie  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any  man  in 
rce,  kingdoms  except  invseir.     But  I  often  parted  with 
f  against  my  inrliualion.  either  liecauHe  I  wanted  the 
tion  lorefui^tor  drended  the  np)H'Uation  of  a  niggardly 
;  sad   I   may  bu  truly  said  to  have  squandered  my 
""loiit  honour,  without  friends,  and  without  plea- 
last  may,  pcrhnpt,  apiK-ar  strange  to  men  unnc- 
itb  tJie  masquerade  of  lire  :  I  deceived  others,  and 
-i]   lu  ilii-civc  inyscU':  and  have  worn  tlie  face  of 
nly,  while  my  heart  suffered  tJie  mort  e\- 

I  ii  and  encnurageroent  of  my  friciuK,  I  be- 
f^iii   ambitious  of  a  seat  in  parliament:  and  w* 
roniiagi;  i«ci  out  for  tlie  town  of  Wallop  in  llio  west,  wh-rrft 
VOL.  If. — L 
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my  aprivnl  was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority;  but  after  drinking  out  one 
hunilreii  and  fifty  liogslieada  of  wine,  and  bribing  two  thirds 
of  tlie  coriwration  twice  over,  I  bad  the  mortification  to  find, 
tliat  tlie  boroiigii  had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtley. 

In  h.  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  consiilerahle.  wa« 
presently  dissipated :  and  as  the  attraction  grows  mom 
strong  the  nearer  any  body  approaches  the  earth,  when  once 
a  man  begins  to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  \elocity  al- 
ways increasing ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher  and 
bigtirr  price  .and  ever)-  office  of  kindness  obtained  with  greatw 
and  gwater  difficulty.  Having  now  acquainted  yoii  with  my 
state  «f  elevation.  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continnanct 
of  my  correspendence,  show  you  by  what  steps  I  descendwl 
from  a  first  Boor  in  Pall  Mall  to  my  present  habitation. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  humble  servant.  '3 

MYSARGYRUS.  ~ 


Ndhb.  39.  TpESDAY,  March  20,  1753, 


PiUw  pour'd  sweet  s1iimb«ra  on  hii  sout ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  tlie  ftift  of  soft  repoie, 
Calin'd  all  his  paiiii,  and  banUh'd  all  his  woes.         Pari. 

Ir  every  day  did  not  produce  fresh  instances  of  the  ingrati- 
tudc  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a  toss  why  b» 
liberal  a  benefactor  as  Sleep,  should  meet  with  so  few  histo- 
rians or  panegyrists.  Writers  are  so  totally  absorbed  by  the 
busine^is  of  the  day  as  never  to  turn  their  attention  to  that 
power,  whose  officious  hand  so  seasonably  suspends  the  bur- 
den of  life ;  and  without  whose  interposition,  man  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  labour,  however  reward- 
ed, or  the  struggle  with  opposition,  however  successful. 

Night,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest  part  of  lifCf 
au'l  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent  and  happy,  ts  yet  un- 
tliankfully  neglected,  except  by  those  who  pei-vert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  Iter  with  impatience,  and 
felicitate  themselves  upon  her  arrival ;  Fontenelle  has  act 
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bUed  to  celebrate  her  in*aLies ;  and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hid- 
iagfrom  his  view  the  worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear 
in  every  constellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been  always  de- 
icient  in  her  praises ;  Milton  has  observed  of  the  night,  that 
it  is  ^*  the  pleasant  time,  the  cool,  tiie  silent" 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to  pay  particu- 
lar homage  to  night ;  since  tliey  are  indebted  to  her,  not  only 
fiir  cessation  of  pain,  but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for 
ihmber,  but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votaries  are  the  sons  of  luxury ;  who  appropriate  to 
frsfivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest ;  who  consider  the  reign 
of  ideasure  as  commencing,  when  day  begins  to  withdraw 
her  busy  multitudes,  and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trssive  and  unwelcome  variety  ;  who  begin  to  awake  to  joy 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks  into  insensibility ;  and 
revel  in  the  soft  affluence  of  flattering  and  artificial  lights, 
which  *<  more  shadowy  set  ofi*  the  face  of  things." 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  custom^ 
which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will  be  for  ever  condemned^ 
and  for  ever  retained ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  however 
sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
80  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long  unsatisfied  ; 
and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  consider  it  as  the  tax  of  life, 
we  cannot  but  observe  it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless 
we  could  cease  to  be  men ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that  noth- 
ing convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  divinity,  but  his  not  be- 
ingable  to  live  w ithout sleep. 

To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  fluctuating  state,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  seem  to  the  lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely 
be  the  wish  only  of  the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one 
else,  a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness, second  only  to  that  of  the  miserable  beings,  whom 
Swift  has  in  his  travels  so  elegantly  described,  as  **  supreme- 
ly cursed  with  immortality." 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy,  to  prevent  satiety,  and  to 
endear  life  by  a  short  absence ;  and  to  the  miserable,  to  re- 
lieve them  by  intervals  of  quiet.  Life  is  to  most,  such  as 
coald  not  be  endured  without  frequent  intermission  of  exist- 
ence ;  Homer,  therefore,  has  tliought  it  an  office  worthy  of 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  lay  Ulysses  asleep  when  landed  on 

Phsacia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  advances  in  litera- 
tore  scarce  any  human  mind  has  equalled,  that  he  spent 
twelve  hours  of  the  four  and  twenty  in  sleep,  yet  this  appears 
from  tbe  bad  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
to  have  been  too  small  a  respite  fer  a  mind  so  vigorously  and 
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intensely  cmpl«yed ;  it  is  to  be  nrgiiilt*'(I.  theiTforr,  that  h* 
did  not  oxercise  his  mind  less,  and  hi.i  body  more  ;  since  1^' 
tills  means,  it  U  highly  probable,  that  though  he  would  n^ 
then  have  astonished  witli  the  blHxv  o(  a  comet,  he  woul4' 
yet  have  shown  with  tlic  jiermaneut  radiance  of  a  fixed  stah 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  tJiere  have  been  many  nuai 
who  daily  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  study  :  Fur  by  mdh^ 
of  whom  this  is  reported,  it  has  never  been  done ;  othU!! 
have  done  it  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  of  the  restit  appcan| 
that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such  ojH^riitious  as  require 
ed  neither  celerity  uor  strcnf;tb,  in  the  luw  drnds«'ry  of  col- 
lating copies,  comparing  authorities,  digcttting  dictionuie^ 
or  accumulating  compilations. 

Men  of  study  and  imagination  arc  fre(|uently  upbraided 
by  the  industrious  and  plodding  sons  uf  care,  witli  passing 
too  great  a  part  of  their  life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Bvt 
the^e  defiers  of  sleep  stem  not  to  remember,  that  though  It 
must  he  granted  thein  that  they  are  crawling  about  before  th« 
break  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said  that  tliey  arc  perfectly 
awake;  tbey  exhaust  no  spirits,  and  recjuirc  no  repairs; 
but  lie  torpid  as  a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  le^st  are  known 
to  live  only  by  an  inert  and  sluggish  locomotive  faculty,  and 
may  be  said  like  a  wounded  snake,  to  "drag  their  slow  length 
along." 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philosophers,  by  the  a^ 
pellation  of  the  microcosm,  or  epitome  of  the  world;  the 
resemblance  between  the  groat  and  tlie  little  world  might,  by 
a  rational  observer,  be  detailed  to  many  particulars  ;  and  to 
many  more  by  a  fanciful  speculatist  I  know  not  in  which 
of  these  two  classes  1  shall  be  ranged  for  observing,  that  as 
tlie  total  quantity  of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  course 
of  the  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth  is  the  same,  though  dis- 
tributed at  various  times  and  in  different  portions :  so  per- 
haps, to  each  individual  of  the  human  species,  nature  has 
ordained  the  same  quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep ;  though 
divided  by  some  into  a  total  quiescence  and  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  their  faculties,  and  blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of 
twilight  of  existence,  in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  rea- 
soning, in  wliich  they  either  think  without  action,  or  act 
without  thought. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  aflected  to  steep ;  as  men  wh» 
think  witli  vigour,  they  require  respite  from  thought;  and 
gladly  resign  themselves  to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only 
bestowa  rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier  regions, 
where  patrons  are  always  kind,  and  audiences  are  always 
candid,  where  they  are  feasted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination. 
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lad  crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  prickles^  and  lau- 
itb  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  [part  of  mankind,  who 
like  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  of  life,  who  see  the  innumera- 
kle  terrors  and  distresses  that  arc  perpetually  preying  on 
(he  heart  of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspicuity,  ca* 
faunities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glad  to  close  their  eyes 
tpon  the  gloomy  prospect,  and  lose  in  a  sort  of  insensibility 
the  remembrance  of  other's  miseries  and  their  own.  The 
hero  has  no  higher  hope,  than  that,  after  having  routed  le- 
poiis  after  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to  kingdom,  he  shall 
retire  to  milder,  happiness,  and  close  his  days  in  social  fes- 
tivity. The  wit  or  the  sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness, 
thaa  that,  after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  re- 
learchesy  and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundless  excursions,  he 
Aall  sink  at  night  in  the  tranquillity  of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
deep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  benefac- 
tor. How  much  Statins  considei*ed  the  evils  of  life  as  as- 
suaged and  softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may  discover 
by  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  he  poured  out  in  his 
wakine  nights;  and  that  Cowley,  among  the  other  felicities 
of  his  darling  solitude,  did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  without  disturbance,  we  may  learn  from  the  rank 
that  he  assigns  among  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  poppy, 
**  which  is  scattered,"  says  he,  **  over  the  fields  of  com,  that 
til  the  needs  of  man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread 
and  sleep  may  be  found  together. 

Si  quis  invisuin  Cercri  benignx 

Me  putat  germen,  vehementer  errat ; 

Ilia  me  in  partem  recipit  libenter 

Fertills  agri. 

Meque  fnimcntumque  simul  per  omnes 
Consulens  mundo  Dea  spargit  oraa ; 
Crescite,  O  !  dixit,  duo  magna  susten- 
tacula vitx. 

Carpe,  mortalis,  mea  dona  Ixtus, 
Carpe,  nee  plantas  alin  require, 
Sed  satur  panis,  satur  et  soporis, 

Cxtera  spenie 

He  widely  errs  who  thinks  1  yield 
Precedence  in  the  well  cloth'd  field, 

Tho'  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow ; 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth. 
And  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth, 

She  bade  the  Poppy  blow. 


Ti  T^  AOTZNTOIIBK.  Kr.  n 

Nut  viioly  fty  Ihc  sight  lo  plcuc. 
Hill  bleat  wiih  power  mankind  to  case. 

Til*  godiles)  Haw  me  riie ; 
"  Thrive  with  the  life  supporting;  gniin,  " 
Slit;  cry'd,  "the  uilace  of  the  iwaiii. 

The  cordial  of  his  eyci. 

"  Seiie,  luppy  nwrtal,  seize  the  good : 
My  hand  auppliea  thy  sleep  and  loud, 

Anil  makes  thee  truly  blest  i 
With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  d»yi 
In  sinmben  pass  the  nighl  away, 

And  leave  lo  fate  lh«  niL"  U.  g 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly  blessings,  is 
[ustly  appropriated  to  industi?  aiid  temperance  ;  the  reiresh- 
ing  rest,  and  the  peaceful  night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him 
who  lies  down  weary  with  lionest  lahotir.  and  free  from  the 
fumes  of  iiiiligested  luxury;  it  is  the  just  doom  of  lazinese 
und  gluttony,  to  be  inactive  without  ease,  and  drowsy  with- 
out ti-anquillity. 

Sleep  hdM  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image  of  death ; 
"  so  like  it,"  says  sir  Thomas  Brown,  "that  I  dare  not  trust 
it  without  my  prayers ;"  their  i-esemblance  is,  indeed  appa- 
rent and  striking  t  they  both,  when  they  seize  the  boay, 
leave  the  soul  at  liberty ;  and  wise  is  lie  that  remembers  rf 
both,  that  thpy  can  be  safe  aud  liappy  only  by  virtjie. 


Numb,  41.     Tuksday,  March  27,  1753. 


— si  Diiilabile  pccttis 


Est  tibi,  consiliis,  non  curribus,  ulere  nostna, 

Uum  potes,  el  solidis  etiaitinum  sedibus  adsUs  ; 

Uuip<iue  male  optatoa  nondum  premis  insciui  ai' 


— Th'  attempt  forsake. 


And  not  my  chariot  but  my  rounsel  lake  ; 

While  yet  securely  on  tliL-  isrlh  you  atand  ; 

Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  raah  a  hand.  Addison. 

TU  THE  ADVENTUHF.R. 

Fleet,  Hard)  34. 
Sir — I  now  send  you  tlie  seijuel  of  my  stoiy  ;  which  had  not 
been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  h;;vc  liritught  myself  to  ima^ 
gine,  that  any  i-cal  impatience  wa.s  felt  forthefatcof  Mysar- 
gyrus ;  who  has  travelled  no  unbeaten  tract  to  misery,  um) 
consequently  can  present  the  reader  only  with  such  incidents 
as  occur  in  daily  life. 
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Tou  have  seen  me,  sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my  glory ;  not  dis* 
pmsing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an  all  cheering  sun ;  but  like 
another  Phaeton,  scorching  and  blasting  every  thing  around 
me.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finish  my  career,  and  pass 
IS  nq)idly  as  possible  through  the  remaining  vicissitudes  of 
my  life. 

When  I  first  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I  made  no  doubt 
of  an  immediate  supply.  The  newspapers  were  perpetually 
offering  directions  to  men  who  seem^  to  have  no  other  busi- 
ness than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  those  who  place  their 
supreme  felicity  in  scattering  it  I  posted  away,  therefore, 
fo  one  of  these  advertisers,  who  by  his  proposals  seemed  to 
deal  iii  thousands ;  and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  that 
this  general  benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor  would  venture  that  with- 
out a  joint  note  from  myself  and  a  reputable  housekeeper,  or 
for  a  longer  time  tlian  tiiree  months. 

It  was  not  yet  so  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed  to  solicit 
surety  for  thirty  pounds ;  yet  partly  from  the  greediness  that 
extravagance  sdways  produces,  and  partly  fi*om  a  desire  of 
seeing  the  humour  of  a  petty  usurer,  a  character  of  which  I 
had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  condescended  to  listen  to 
his  terms.  He  proceeded  to  inform  me  of  my  great  felicity 
in  not  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner;  and  assured 
me,  that  I  should  find  him  extremely  moderate  in  his  de- 
mands ;  he  was  not,  indeed,  certain,  that  he  could  furnish  me 
with  the  whole  sum,  for  people  were  at  this  particular  time 
extremely  pressing  and  importunate  for  money;  yet  as  I  iiad 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  try  what  he  could 
do,  and  give  me  his  answer  in  tliree  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon  him  again ;  and 
was  again  informed  of  tlie  great  demand  for  money,  and  that, 
•*  money  was  money  now  ;**  he  then  advised  me  to  be  punc- 
tual in  my  payment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  befriend  me 
hereafter ;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  deducting  at  the  rate 
of  five-and-thirty  per  cent,  with  another  panegyric  upon  his 
own  moderation. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices  of  usurious 
oppression ;  but  cannot  omit  m}'  transaction  with  Squeeze  on 
Towerhill,  who  finding  me  a  young  man  of  considerable  ex- 
pectations, employed  an  agent  to  persuade  me  to  borrow  hve 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  per  cent,  during  the  joint  lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy 
Squeeze  and  myself.  The  negotiator  came  prepared  to  en- 
force his  proposal  with  all  his  art ;  but  finding  that  I  caught 
kia  offer  with  the  eagerness  of  necessity^  he  grew  cold  and 
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languid ;  ■'  lie  liaii  mentionctl  it  out  of  kindness ;  he  would  try 
to  senc  me;  Mr.  Squwite  was  an  honest  man,  but  cxlrcraely 
rautioiis."  In  lliree  days  he  came  to  tell  ine.  that  liis  endea- 
vours  had  bpon  ineJtectual,  Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opi- 
nion of  ray  life:  butttiat  tlicpc  was  ohp  cxii«licnt  i-einammg; 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  Iicr  husband,  and  her  good  will 
might  be  gained  by  a  compliment.  I  waiti:d  that  at'lcrnoon 
on  Mrs.  Squeeze,  and  poured  out  before  lier  tiic  flatteries 
which  usually  gain  accfiiiH  to  rank  and  beauty ;  I  did  not  then 
know,  that  there  arc  places  in  which  the  only  compliment  is 
a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with  a  .jeweller,  I  afterwards 
|n'ocui-ed  a  ring  of  tliirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  jirefienteit. 
and  was  soon  admitt^Ml  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze.  He 
aiipcarcd  jieevish  and  backward,  and  my  old  friend  wliiwpei'- 
ed  mc.  that  he  would  never  make  a  dry  bargain :  1.  thtirefore, 
invited  him  to  a  tavern.  Nine  times  wc  met  on  tlie  alfair; 
Tiinc  times  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  aupper  anil  claret ;  and 
uinc  gtiineas  I  gavetbr  ageni  foi-  good  olKrcK,  I  then  obtain- 
ed the  money,  paying  tenyjw  cent,  advance;  and  at  the  tenth 
meeting  gave  another  stipiwr,  and  diMbni-sed  fifteen  |K>unds 
fur  the  writings. 

Others,  who  styled  tliemselves  brokers,  would  only  trust 
their  money  upon  goods:  that  1  might,  therefore,  try  every 
art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took  a  house  and  furnished  it.  I 
amused  myself  with  despoiling  my  moveables  of  their  glossj 
appearance,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  suspicions; 
and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  favoni-ed  me  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  upon  that  which  was  rated  at 
seven  hundred.  1  then  fotmd  that  X  was  t'»  maintain  a  guar, 
dian  about  mc  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken  or 
desli-oyed.  This  was.  indeed,  an  utiexperfcd  tax ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  recede ;  and  I  comforted  myself,  that  I  might  pre- 
vent a  creditor,  of  whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from 
seizing,  by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  1  had  so  embarrassed  myself,  that  my  whoM 
altention  uas  engaged  in  contriving  excuses,  and  raising 
small  sums  to  quiet  such  as  words  would  no  longer  mollify. 
It  cost  me  eiglity  pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech  the  attor- 
ney, for  his  forbearance  of  mie  hundred,  which  he  solicited 
jne  to  take  when  1  had  no  need.  I  was  perpetually  harassed 
v^ith  importunate  demands,  and  insulted  by  wretches,  who  a 
few  nmntlis  before  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  their  eyes 
fi-om  the  dust  before  me.  I  lived  in  continual  terror,  fright- 
ed by  every  noise  at  the  door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  every  step  quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest, 
without  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  "Let 
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biiD  vrbo  sleeps  too  much,  borrow  the  pillow  of  a  debtor;'' 
my  solicitude  )iiid  vexation  kept  me  long  waking ;  and  wbcn 
I  had  closed  my  eyes,  I  was  pursued  or  insulted  by  visionary 
Iniliffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the  shifts  I  had  re- 
Aiced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but  curse  the  folly  and  extrava- 
gancy that  had  overwhclmetl  me  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  from 
which  it  was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever  emerge. 
1  had  sometime  lived  in  hopes  of  an  estate  at  the  death  of  my 
OBcle:  but  he  disappointed  me  by  mai-i^ing  his  housekeeper ; 
andtKratrhing  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling  with 
me,  f(tr  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon  a  girl  whom  I 
bad  seduced,  told  me  that  he  would  take  care  to  prevent  liis 
fortune  from  being  s(|uandei-ed  upon  prostitutes. 

NoUiing  now  iTUiained,  but  the  chance  of  extricating  my- 
vlf  by  marriage :  a  scheme  which,  I  flattered  myself,  nothing 
but  my  presciil  disti*es8  would  have  made  me  think  on  with 
patience.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  lai'ge  foi*tune,  at  her  own  disposal :  and  ac- 
coi'dingly  fixed  my  eyes  on  Miss  Biddy  Simper.  I  had  now 
paid  her  six  or  sovon  visits:  and  so  fully  convinced  her  of 
my  being  a  gentleman  and  a  rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt  that 
both  her  iKi'son  and  fortune  would  be  soon  mine. 

At  this  critical  time,  Miss  Gripe  called  upon  me,  in  a  cha- 
riot bougiit  with  my  money,  and  loaded  with  trinkets  that  I 
had  in  my  days  of  afllueucc  lavished  on  her.  Thaso  days 
were  now  over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would 
ever  i-eturn.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  temptatioa 
or  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff  offered  her,  but  brought 
him  into  my  apartment  disguised  in  a  livery  ;  and  taking  my 
sword  to  the  window,  under  pretence  of  admiring  the  work- 
manship, beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  use,  as  the  debt 
vas  too  considerable  for  payment  or  bail ;  I  therefore  suffer' 
fd  myself  to  be  immediately  conducted  to  jail. 

Vfsti/ruhtm  ante  ipntm  firimisque  in  favcibus  Orei^ 
jAtctHt  &  ultncet  posuere  cubilia  curtt  ; 
J*nlletUe»gue  habitant  merbi,  trutiqiie  senretuf, 
le  metugf  et  maltmada  famet,  et  turpia  egtttOM,  ViBfi. 


Juit  in  tlic  gute  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Re^'crii^eful  cares  and  sullen  sorrows  du'cU  ; 

And  p:tlc  diseases,  and  repininf^agc  ; 

Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresisted  rage.  Dbtpbv 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful ;  a  prison  is  some- 
times able  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it  in  a  goo<l  cause :  lei 
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jAUr  imagination,  therrfon*,  acquaint  jnii,  witli  wh»t  I  htre 
not  words  ti>  express,  am!  amcrive,  iX  possible,  itn;  Iwitmm  , 
of  imprisoniti€tit  atteaded  with  rcpmacli  and  ii^nominyt  of  in- 
Toluntary  a.ssociation  witli  tliv  rrfwM^  <if  niankim).  with 
vretrfaes  nlici  vM-re  before  ton  abandortcd  for  stKict^.  but  Ite- 
■ngnow  fi-eedfrom  sliamp  op  fmr.Arc  hourlv  ira|iroviiigtlMar 
vices  )i]-  consorting  with  varh  other. 

There  arc.  Im 
ha.s  rather  tnnct 
vei-»e ;  and  of  t 
account  from 


1  like  myself  iiRpriDoninnnt 
I;  with  Uiese  only  I  con- 
Ip8  hereafter  receive  sotM 


le  servant, 

MYSAKGYRUI 


rj 


,  April  10,  US."!." 


I 


It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  amwar  pjaustble  in ' 
speculation,  wtich  can  never  be  reduced  to  practice ;  mm   ■ 
that  of  Ae  nnmberlns  prints  4liat  hf^ve  flattered  mankisi  - 
with  tbeweticml  specionsitesS)  few  have  served  any  other  p«f>> 
pose  than  to  show  the  io^tenaity  of  their  contrivers.     A  vo^ 
age  to  dte  hmmhi,  however  romantic  and  absurd  the '  scboas 
may  now  ^ipear,  since  the  propertieS'Of  lur  have  hees  hefe^  '' 
ter  understood,  seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aaph** 
ing  wita  in  the  last  century,  who  b^an  to  doat  upon  limr. 
glossy  plnmes,  and  flntttred  whh  impAtieBce  for  the  hour  «r 
their  dqtarture ; 


JhU  /ugam,  oA* 


.r^trrant  utitigia  milte 
amqufftrit grant  wtgulo  camptim. 
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Among  tiic  iH]larios  which  only  experience  can  detect, 
there  are  some  of  whirh,  scaiTcly  esqiericnce  itself  can  de- 
stroy tlie  influence  ;  some  which,  by  a  captivating  bhow  of  in- 
dubitable certaint}',  ai*c  pcrjietually  gaining  upon  the  human 
mind ;  and  which,  tliougli  every  ti'ial  ends  in  disappointment* 
obtain  new  ci*edit,  as  the  sense  of  niisi*arriage  wears  gradu- 
ally away,  {persuade  us  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  al- 
ready, and  expose  us  by  the  same  failiii*c  to  double  vexation. 

Of  tills  tempting,  tliis  delusive  kind,  is  the  expectation  of 
great  perfurmances  by  confederated  strong^.  The  s])ecula^ 
tist*  when  he  has  carefully  observed  how  much  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  single  liand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  operation 
the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accumulating  power  till 
resistance  vanishes  before  it ;  then  i^ejoices  in  tiie  success  of 
his  new  scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of  for- 
mer ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  wliat  might  so  readily  be 
procured,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  dehai*i*ed  from  happi- 
ness by  obstacles  which  one  united  effort  would  have  so  easily 
sunnounted. 

But  this  p^gantic  phantom  of  collective  power  vanishes  at 
once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the  first  attempt  to  put  it  into 
action.  The  different  apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions, 
tlie  jarring  interests  of  men,  will  scan^ely  jierniit  that  many 
should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design,  some  will  never  be 
brought  to  discern  tlie  end ;  and  of  the  several  means  by 
wiiich  it  may  be  accomplished,  the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual 
subject  of  debate,  as  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination 
by  his  own  knowlexlge  or  convenience.  In  a  long  series  of 
action,  some  w  ill  languish  with  fatigue,  and  some  be  drawn 
ofT  by  present  gratifications ;  some  will  loiter  because  othei's 
labour,  and  some  will  cease  to  labour  because  otiiers  loiter ; 
and  if  once  they  come  within  pros^HM^t  of  success  and  pi*ofit, 
aome  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious  :  m^me  will  undertake 
more  than  they  can  perform,  to  enlarge  their  claims  of  ad- 
vantage ;  some  will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lest 
their  labours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  single  power  is 
very  seldom  broken  by  a  confeileracy.  States  of  different  in- 
terests, and  aspects  malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  unitiMl 
for  a  time  by  common  disti*ess:  and  in  the  ai*dour  of  self 
preservation  fall  unanimously  uimiii  an  enemy,  by  whom  tliey 
are  all  equally  en4langered.  But  if  their  fii*st  attack  can  be 
withstood,  time  will  never  fail  to  dissolve  tlieir  union ;  snc- 
cess  and  miscarriage  will  be  e<)ually  destmctivc:  after  the 
conr|uest  of  a  province,  Ihey  will  quarrel  in  the  division ;  af^ 
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ter  thetoBa  of  a  ballltv  all  will  be  cnileuvinirliii;  tu  aecoi 
tbemselvK  Uy  aliandanini;  thr  i-c^it. 

Prom  tiip  impossibllily  «f  conflmng  numbers  ti»  Ihe  cat 
stant  and  iiiitrorm  prowcutinn  of  a  ratnHton  interent,  ariM 
the  difflcolty  of  securing  subjn^tti  agittiiHt  tlie  cncrHacham 
of  goTCniorB.  Power  Is  alwaytt  grailnally  Btculitig  aw* 
from  the  muny  1»  the  few,  becanse  Iho  few  i»fe'moiv  vigitki 
and  consistent ;  a  u  smaller  number,  till  I 

time  it  cetttres  i 

Thns  al)  the  mt  institated  among  mai 

bind,  perpetual  marcUy  f  and  poww,  lia« 

ever  difliiseii  tbr  mmunity,  is  by  negligew 

or  corraption,  cti  ths  reposed  at  last  in  tl 

chief  magistrate 

"There  nevei  "ft.  "more  liian  fivcord^^ 

men  of  genius  ii  wy  were,  united,  the  noril 

could  not  stand  t  is  happy,  ^ereforc,  fcri 

mankind,  that  of  uiis  anion  uh-tc  is  nn  probattility.  As  mca 
take  in  a  wider  corapa;ss  of  intellectual  survfv,  tlicy  arc  more 
likely  to  rlioosc  diffei-ent  objects  of  jwi-suit :  as  tJiey  see  mure 
■ways  to  the  same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  to 
travel  together;  as  each  is  better  qualified  to  form  an  inde* 
pendent  scheme  of  private  greatness,  he  will  reject  with  grey- 
er obstinacy  tbc  project  of  another :  as  each  is  more  able  t»t  ' 
distinguish  hiiiiself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less  rcadi' 
ly  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  u.s.  that  the  vast  bodtts 
which  constitute  the  universe,  are  n-gulated  in  tlieir  pi'ogrefls 
through  the  ethereal  spaces,  by  the  jierpctual  agency  of  con- 
trary forces  :  by  our  of  which  they  are  restrained  from  de- 
serting tlieir  orbits,  and  losing  themselves  in  the  immensity 
of  heaven  ;  and  held  uffby  the  other  from  rushing  togethef) 
and  clostering  round  their  centre  with  everlasting  cohesion. 
The  same  contrariety  of  impale  may  be  ]>erhaps  discover- 
ed in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are  formed  for  society,  not  for 
combination ;  we  arc  equally  unqualified  to  live  In  a  close 
connectinn  with  our  fellnw  beings,  and  in  total  sejiarattoa 
from  theiii  :  Mt  iicr  attructcil  inM-inl-  ■".„  \  (,ii|irl>>  -j;! 'i-ral 
sympathy .  iiht  iv>  [It  li,i(  i,  li'itiii  '  ■'.  ■,   .  .■       -i. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  foolish  enough  to  ImagtM^ 
that  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  system  of  tbe  mi- 
verso,  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  aid 
politicians,  equally  ignorant  and  equally  presumptuooi,  may 
easily  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  happiness  of  our  worM 
wouM  be  promoted  by  a  different  tendency  oftliebnraan  mind* 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  a  slight  and  superficial  observer,  tt«t 
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ly  things  impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  be 
easily  effected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed  to  union  and 
otoperation ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  discover,  that  if  con- 
fsderacies  were  easily  formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy, 
fliice  numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and  unanimity 
t»  unanimity ;  and  instead  of  the  present  petty  competitions 
of  individuals  or  single  families,  multitudes  would  be  sup- 
planting multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting  against  thou- 
fltnds. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of  which  the  union 
seoBs  to  have  been  more  expected,  than  of  the  learned ;  the 
ml  of  the  world  have  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars 
vp  together  in  colleges  and  cloisters ;  sui-cly  not  without  hope, 
that  Uiey  would  look  for  that  happiness  in  concord,  which 
I  Aqr  were  debarred  from  finding  in  variety ;  and  that  such 
comonctions  of  intellect  would  recompense  the  munificence 
tf  minders  and  patrons,  by  performances  above  the  reach  of 
any  sinele  mind. 

But  discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple  into  the 
banqueting  chamber  of  the  goddesses,  has  had  the  address  to 
'tcatter  her  laurels  in  the  seminaries  of  learning.    The  friend- 
ship of  students  and  of  beauties  is  for  the  most  part  equally 
HBoere,  and  equally  durable ;  as  both  depend  for  happiness 
iflB  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of  which  the  value  arises  mere- 
ly from  comparison,  they  are  both  exposed  to  perpetual  jea- 
^  loQsies,  and  both  incessantly  employed  in  schemes  to  intercept 
'  the  pnuses  of  each  other. 

I  am,  however,  far  fi*om  intending  to  inculcate,  that  this 
Gonfinement  of  the  studious  to  studious  companions,  has  been 
wholly  witliout  advantage  to  the  ]niblic ;  neighbourhood, 
where  it  does  not  conciliate  friondsliip,  incites  competition ; 
and  he  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree  of  ex- 
oellenoe,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread,  will  be  urged  by 
his  impatience  of  inferiority  to  incessant  endeavours  after 
great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalry  are,  ]X!rha])s,  the  chief 
ciiMrtB  of  academies  and  societies;  for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of 
their  joint  labours,  every  single  piece  is  always  the  produc- 
tion of  an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleagues  but 
tte  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to  write,  because  the 
Rst  are  writing,  and  tlie  scorn  of  obscurity  while  the  rest 
are  illnstrious. 
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K I' MB.  50.     Sati'KDa?,  April  23,   1753.' 


When  AriMtii  si,  what  »  niAn  roulil 

liy  uttering  ral»hi  ,  "Not  tolierruUtntl 

lie  sli^l  tell  IhC 

The  charai'ti;]  ct  no  halrrul  and  rnittempfi- 

b]c,  that  e^  en  ol  oat  Hieir  virtue  itmiclit  U 

expected  that  fro  if  truth  they  nhould  ue  re- 

strained \iy  their  every  other  vice  tliat  4tft* 

graces  humnii  nature,  may  uvhcpiincountcnanrcby  applaut 
and  asfwciation ;  the  corrupter  of  vii^iti  innocence  sees  hitn- 
Ncir  envied  by  the  men,  unci  at  least  not  deteHtod  by  the  v^ 
men;  titc  drunkard  may  easily  unite  with  beings,  dcnttrd 
lilie  himscll'to  noisy  merriments  or  silent  insen«>ibility*  «lw 
will  celebmte  his  victories  over  the  novices  of  intempeninctr 
boast  tliem^ielveA  the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  witt 
i-aptiii'e  of  the  multitudes  whom  nnsnccei^tful  eiHiilationkM 
hurried  to  tlie  grave  ;  even  the  robber  and  the  cut-tliruat  hH*% 
their  followers,  who  admire  their  address  and  inli-epiMgi| 
their  stratagems  nf  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  iTivariably  anil  uiiiverHally' 
despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned;  he  hasnoitDinestiiTOon- 
solationSt  which  he  can  oppose  to  the  rensiire  of  mankiod; 
be  can  retire  to  no  fraternt^'.  where  his  crimes  may  stand  ia 
the  place  of  virtues ;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hissrs  of  tlie  ntil> 
titiide,  without  friend  and  without  apologist.  It  is  the>  peco* 
liar  condition  of  falsehood,  to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good 
and  had;  "The  deviis,'* says  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  '*damit 
tell  lies  to  one  another  ;  fur  truth  is  necessary  to  all  socm^ 
ties  :  nor  can  tlie  society  of  hell  subsist  without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  generally  detest- 
cd  should  be  generally  avnided :  at  least,  that  none  sboM 
expose  himself  to  unabated  and  unpitied  infamy,  widtoatm 
adequate  temptation ;  and  that  tii  guilt  so  easily  detected,  aad 
so  severely  punished,  an  adequate  temptation  would  irat  rafr- 
dily  be  found. 

Yet  so  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  censure  and  contempt,  tmtk 
is  frequently  violated  ;  and  scarcely  the  mont  vigilant  and  UB- 
remitted  circumspection  will  secure  him  that  mixes  wMi 
mankind,  from  being  boerly  deceived  by  men  whom  it  cu 
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scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury  to  )iim  or 
]mfit  to  themselves ;  even  where  tlic  subject  of  conversation 
coold  not  have  been  ex]>ccted  to  put  the  passions  in  motion, 
or  tu  have  excited  eiUier  hope  «ir  fear,  or  zeal,  or  malignity, 
sufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  i*eputation  in  hazard, 
kowever  little  lie  might  value  it^  or  to  overpower  the  love  of 
tmthi  however  weak  might  be  its  influence^ 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  distinguished  lies  into 
dwir  several  classes,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
■alignity ;  but  they  have.  I  think,  generally  omitted  that 
which  is  most  common,  and,  perhaps,  not  least  mischievous  : 
which,  since  the  moralists  have  not  given  it  a  nanie^  I  shall 
distiiiguish  as  the  /le  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  may  justly  l>e  imputed  most  of  the  falsehoods, 
which  every  man  perceives  hcnniy  playing  upon  his  ear,  and. 
perhaps,  most  of  those  that  ai'C  pi*opagatcd  with  success.  To 
the  lieof  commrrce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is  so  ap- 
parent, that  they  arc  seldom  negligently  or  implicitly  re- 
ceived ;  suspicion  is  always  watchful  over  the  practices  of 
mterest ;  and  whatever  the  hoi^c  of  gain,  or  dosii*c  of  mischief, 
can  prompt  one  man  to  assei't,  anollier  is  by  reasons  equally 
cogent  incited  to  i*efute.  But  vanity  pleases  herself  witli  such 
alight  gratifications,  and  looks  forwanl  to  pleasure  so  remotely 
consequential,  that  her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her 
stratagems  are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  suflcred  to  pass  unpui*sued  by  sus- 
picion, because  he  that  would  watch  her  molions,  ran  never 
be  at  rest ;  fraud  and  malice  are  bounded  in  tlieir  influence  : 
some  op|iortunity  of  time  and  pUicc  is  necessary  to  their 
agency ;  but  scai'ce  any  man  is  abstracted  one  moment  from 
his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to  whom  truth  aflbnls  no  gratifications,  is 
generally  inclined  to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  ^^  that  every  man  has 
a  desire  to  appear  superior  to  othei*s,  though  it  were  only  in 
having  seen  what  they  have  not  seen."  Such  an  accidental 
advantage,  since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  confers  digni- 
ty, one  would  think  should  not  be  desii*ed  so  much  as  to  be 
counterfeited;  yet  even  this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces 
innumerable  narratives,  all  equally  false ;  but  more  or  less 
rredible  in  pi'opoi'tion  to  the  skill  or  contidcncc  of  the  i*elater. 
How  many  may  a  man  of  diffusive  conversation  count  among 
his  aci|uaintances,  whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by  num- 
berless escapes ;  who  never  ci'ossed  the  river  but  in  a  storm, 
or  take  a  journey  into  the  country  without  more  adventuirs 
than  bcfcl  tlic  knights  errant  of  ancient  times  in  ])atliless  fo- 
rests or  enchanted  castles!  how  many  must  he  know,  to  whom 
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poitcnt^  a)i(1  piiMligieHarBordany  occurrcnrc:  and  forwhooi 
natuiY  is  hourly  workitig  wundrra  in\iiiib|p  to  wrry  other 
eye.  onlj  to  siippljr  (hem  witli  «ubjwbt  nf  ctinvprniition  ! 

Uthcrs  tliei*o  are  tliat  amiiae  thrmnclvri  witli  the  A'umvau- 
nation  of  I'alstlioud.  at  gii'iitcr  hazanl  of  dctt-ction  and  dis- 
grace; men  niarkrd  out  by  some  lucky  jilnnct  for  univerMi 
conlidencr  and  vc  been  consulted  in  tvtay 

diOicuHy,  intn.  ret*  and  suuiiuonvd  lo  evtry 

traiisBC'tion  ;  i'  icily  at  tlic.w  men.  lo  stati 

all  rnnipanies  ation ;  to  §till  doubt,  and 

overbear  op[m:  knowledge  nr  authentic  in- 

telligence.    A  with  a  titroiig  uieinorjr  or 

brisk  iinaginat.  u:le  of  an  obscnri?  club,  and 

till  time  discos  .  dictates  to  his  hearers  widi 

uncontrole«l  ai  iiblic  question  he  started,  be   i 

was  present  at  (ui.  ~  „..»..,  ..^w  Tasliion  be  mentioned,  be 
was  at  couil  tlie  ttrst  day  of  its  appearance :  if  a  new  per- 
formance of  literature  draws  the  attention  of  thp  public,  be 
has  patronised  the  author,  and  seen  his  work  in  maniiscnpt ; 
if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be  condemned  to  die.  he  often  pre- 
dicted ilia  fate,  and  endeavoured  his  reformation;  and  who  thai 
li\  es  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will  dare  to  con* 
tradict  a  man,  vthu  reports  from  hia  u^n  eyes  and  ears,  aai 
lo  whom  all  persons  and  affairs  are  thus  intimately  knowa? 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful  for  a.  tute, 
because  it  is  practised  at  flrst  with  timidity  and  caution ;  Iwt 
the  prosperity  of  the  liar  is  of  short  duration  ;  thereceplKMial 
one  story  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of  ano^er 
less  probable ;  and  be  goes  on  to  trinmph  over  tacit  creduli^, 
fill  pride  or  reason  rises  up  against  liim,  and  hia  companioM 
will  no  longer  endure  to  see  bini  wiser  than  themselves. 

It  is  apparent,  tliat  the  inventors  of  all  these  fictions  iatoil 
some  exaltation  of  themselves,  and  are  led  off  by  the  pnrarit 
of  honour  from  their  attendance  upon  truth ;  tlieir  nairativei 
always  imply  some  consequence  in  favour  of  their  conran^ 
tiieir  sagacity,  or  their  activity,  tiieir  familiarity  with  ne 
leai-ned,  or  their  reception  among  the  great ;  they  are  alwija 
bribed  by  the  pre.sent  pleasure  of  seeing  tiiemselves  anpa^ 
to  tliose  that  surround  them,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  ii- 
lent  attention  and  envious  admiration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  by  less  viaiUe 
gratifications ;  the  present  age  abounds  with  a  race  of  Uin 
who  are  content  with  the  consciousness  of  falsehood,  hA 
whose  pride  is  to  deceive  others  without  any  gain  or  gloiT  to 
themselves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  8u}a«aie  [dessiua  to  n- 
mark  a  lady  in  the  [dayhouse  w  the  park,  and  to  jmhll^ 
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voder  the  character  of  a  man  suddenly  enamoured,  an  adver- 
tiflcment  in  the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minuto 
description  of  her  person  and  her  dress.  From  this  artifice^ 
however,  no  other  effect  can  he  expected,  than  perturbations 
which  the  writer  can  never  see^  and  conjectures  of  which  ho 
never  can  be  informed ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes  ho 
has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief^  is  of  some  importance* 
He  sets  his  invention  to  worle  again,  and  produces  a  narra- 
tive of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  accurately  adjusted.  This  is  a  jest  of  greater 
fibct  and  longer  duration ;  if  he  fixes  his  scene  at  a  proper 
distance,  he  may  for  several  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for 
her  husband,  or  a  mother  for  her  son ;  and  please  himself 
with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  address  some  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  miseries  of  life. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  by  which 
kanng  making  was  capitally  punished.  I  am,  indeed,  far  from 
^iesiring  to  increase  in  this  kingdom  the  number  of  executions  ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  confidcnco 
of  society,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  interrupt 
the  security  of  life ;  harass  the  delicate  with  shamc^  and  per- 
plex the  timorous  with  alarms ;  might  very  properly  be  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a  whip- 
ping post  or  pillory  ;  since  many  are  so  insensible  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  they  have  no  standard  of  action  but  the  la\y  ; 
nor  feel  guilt,  but  as  they  dread  punishment. 


Numb.  53.     Tuesday,  May  8,  1753. 

Quisquc  VU08  patimur  Manen.  Vibs. 

Bach  has  hii  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  he  drew. 

Fleet,  May  6. 

n  consequence  my  engagements,  I  address  you  onco 


wore  from  the  habitations  of  misery.  In  this  place,  from 
which  business  and  pleasure  are  equally  excluded,  and  in 
which  our  only  employment  and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  nar- 
ratives of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  gathei-cd 
materials  for  a  letter,  had  1  not  hoped  to  have  been  reminded 
of  my  promise ;  hut  since  I  find  myself  placed  in  the  i-egions 
of  oblivion,  where  1  am  no  le.ss  neglected  by  you  than  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  solicitation^ 
\0L.  II. — N 
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but  stolt  fnrly  tliis  evening  frtrni  bctwc^'n  gVmmy  huIIcdiwm 
and  riotouit  nierrimciiU  to  givr  you  an  aiTounI  of  part  of  my 
companions. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  memlicrs  of  our  club  is  Mr.  Kd- 
wanl  Scamper,  a  man  of  wlmw  niium  the  Olympic  heroa 
would  not  have  been  asbaineil.  Ned  wus  bom  (>»  a  amall 
estate,  wbicb  he  determined  to  improve ;  anc]  therefore,  as 
soon  iut  he  heramc.  "f  aire,  mni'tirns^cl  part  of  his  land  to  buy 
«  mare  and  stall  jsTof  Ihe  roursc     He  was 

at  first  very  6ix  lod  several  of   the   lung^^ 

platvs,  ati  he  is  UBsting.  at  tb«  expense  ^ 

very  little  morr  belr  value.     At  laiit,  boT' 

ever,  he  discov  '  brought  him  more   hi 

noui-  than  profit  lore,  to  be  rich  aa  well  i 

illusti-ious,  he  r  fcets  by  another  mortgage 

became  on  a  su  ttor,  and  resolving  not^* 

^rust  a  jockey  ^  ude  his  horse  himuilf^  i" 

tanced  two  of  h..  Rrtt  lK^at,  and  at  last  v 

the  race,  by  forcing  iiis  norse  on  a  descent  to  full  speed,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  neck.  Ills  estatu  was  tlius  repuii'cd,  and 
sonic  frieifds  that  had  no  souls  advised  him  to  give  over  ;  but 
Ned  now  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  Iherefoi-c  without  cau- 
tion increased  his  expenses.  Fi'om  this  iiour  he  talked  and 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  h  hoi-Fie  race ;  and  rising  soon  to 
the  summit  of  equestrian  repuUtiim,  he  was  constantly  ex- 
pected on  every  course,  divided  all  bis  time  between  loi-ds  and 
jockeys,  and,  as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bets  by 
his  example,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  laying  openly 
on  one  horse,  and  secretly  on  the  other.  Ned  was  now  a* 
sure  of  growing  rich,  that  he  involved  his  estate  in  a  third 
mortgage,  borrowed  money  of  all  his  friends,  and  risked  his 
whole  fortune  ujion  Bay  Lincoln.  He  mounted  with  beating 
heart,  stai-ted  fair,  and  won  tlie  first  heat ;  but  in  the  second, 
as  he  wail  pushing  against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  his  prtii 
broke,  bis  shouliler  was  dislocated,  and  before  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  surgeon,  two  bailiffs  fastened  upon  him,  and  be 
saw  Newmarket  no  more.  His  daily  amusement  for  four 
years  has  been  to  blow  the  signal  for  starting,  to  make  ima- 
ginary matches,  U>  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay  Lincoln,  and 
to  form  resolutions  against  trusting  another  groom  with  the 
choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr  Timothy  Snug,  a  man  of  deep 
>  ontrivance  and  impenetrable  secn-cy.  His  fatlier  died  with 
the  reputation  of  more  wealth  tlian  he  possessed  ;  Tim,  there- 
fore, entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.     Of  this  he  very  well  knew  that  eight  thousand  was 
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inaginarj ;  but  being  a  man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing 
bow  much  honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  lie  resolved  never  to 
detect  his  own  povei*ty  ;  but  furnished  his  house  with  ele- 
gauce*  scattered  his  money  with  profusion,  encouraged  every 
scheme  of  costly  pleasure,  spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negli- 
gence, and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his  doors, 
had  proclaimed  at  a  public  table  his  resolution  to  be  jolted  no 
longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnanimous  Jack  Scat- 
ter, tlie  son  of  a  country  gentleman^  who  having  no  other 
care  than  to  leave  him  rich,  considered  that  literature  could 
not  be  had  without  expense ;  masters  would  not  teach  for 
nothiilg ;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and  read,  it  would 
sell  for  little.  Jack  was  therefore,  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  the  butler ;  and  when  this  acquisition  was  niade«  was  left 
to  pass  his  days  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stable,  where  he  heard 
no  crime  censured  but  covetousness  and  distrust  of  poor  ho- 
nest servants,  and  whei-e  all  the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good 
housekeeping  and  a  fi'ee  heart.  At  the  death  of  his  father. 
Jack  set  himself  to  retrrivc  the  honour  of  his  family ;  lie 
abandoned  his  cellar  to  the.  butler,  onloivd  his  groom  to 
provide  hay  and  corn  at  discretion,  took  his  hous4»keeper's 
word  for  the  expenses  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  servants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  domestics  to  keep 
his  house  open  to  Iheir  relations  and  acquaintance,  and  in 
ten  years  was  conveyed  hither,  without  having  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  his  pati*imony  either  honour  or  pleasure,  or  ob- 
tained any  other  gratification,  tlian  that  of  having  corrupted 
the  neighbouring  villn|;ers  by  luxury  and  idlenesss. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  drajH^r  in  Cornhill,  and  passed  eight 
years  in  prospei*ous  diligence,  witliout  any  rare  but  to  keep 
his  books,  or  any  ambition  but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman  ; 
but  then,  by  some  unaccountable  involution  in  his  under- 
standing, he  became  enanioui*ed  of  wit  and  humour,  des]>ised 
tlie  conversation  of  pedlars  and  storkjobbers,  and  rambled 
every  night  to  the  i*egions  of  gaiety,  in  quost  of  company 
suited  to  his  taste.  The  wits  at  fii*st  llockeil  about  him  for 
sport,  and  afterwards  for  intei-est ;  some  found  their  way  in- 
to his  books,  and  some  into  his  pockets :  the  man  of  adven- 
ture was  equipped  from  his  sliop  for  the  pui*suit  of  a  fortune  : 
and  he  had  sometimes  the  honour  to  have  his  security  ac- 
repted  when  his  friends  wci^e  in  distress.  Elated  with  these 
associations,  he  soon  learned  to  neglect  his  shop  ;  and  hav- 
ing drawn  his  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  teasing  men  of  honour  for  triflingdcbts,  he  has  been  forced 
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at  last  to  retire  hither  till   )ii»  fnenil»  can  pnKtire  Itim  a 
post  tt  court. 

Another  that  joina  in  the  same  m^ss  ix  Bob  Cornice,  wb<>s» 
life  lias  been  spent  in  fitting  up  a  housr.  About  ten  years  aeo 
Bob  purclinscil  the  ruuntrv  liabitation  of  a  banki-upt;  tuo 
mere  hIipII  of  a  building  Bob  holds  no  gi-eat  matter ;  lh«  in- 
side b  tlie  test  o(  tiis  hnufle  Iip  wa'ino  MMnnr 
master,  than  be  s  workmen  to  Itis  assistanr*, 
tore  lip  the  nc  m  anew,  stripped  oH*  the 
i^ainscot.  drew  n  their  frames,  alteral  the. 
disposition  of  tt>  plnres,  and  cast  tl>e  wtiole 
fabric  into  a  nei  care  nas  to  have  his  ceil- 
ings painted,  hu.  nd  his  cbimneypiecrs  carr- 
ed  ;  every  thinf  the  able^st  hands  ;  Bob'« 
businesH  was  to  len  with  a  microscope,  and 
call  upon  them  ui  ...  l,.^..  ,.ertbrmauces.  and  heighten 
excellence  to  perfection.  The  reputation  of  his  house  now 
brings  round  him  a  daily  confiuence  of  visitants,  and  every 
one  tells  him  nf  some  elegance  which  he  has  hitherto  over- 
looked, some  convenience  not  yet  procured,  or  some  new 
mudc  in  ornament  or  furniture.  Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but 
to  be  admired,  nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thought  every 
thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was  new,  and  considered 
his  work  as  uniinished.  while  any  observer  could  suggest  an 
a<loition  ;  some  alteration  was  therefore  every  day  made 
without  any  other  motive  than  the  charms  of  novelty.  A 
traveller  at  last  suggested  to  him  tlie  convenience  of  a  grotto: 
Bob  immediately  ordered  the  mount  of  his  garden  to  he  ex- 
cavated ;  and  having  laid  out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  mine- 
rals was  busy  in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  colours  and 
lustres,  when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  asked  permission  t» 
see  his  gardens,  presented  him  a  writ,  and  lead  him  off  to 
less  elegant  apartments. 

1  know  not,  sir,  whether  among  this  fraternity  of  sorrow 
you  will  think  any  much  to  be  pitied  ;  nor  indeed  do  many  of 
them  appear  to  solicit  compassion,  for  they  generally  ap- 
plaud their  own  conduct  and  despise  those  whom  want  of 
taste  or  spirit  suffers  to  grow  rich,  it  were  liappy  if  tbc 
pri<ions  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  with  characters  like 
these,  men  whom  prot^perity  could  not  make  useful,  and 
whom  ruin  cannot  make  wise  ;  but  there  ai-e  among  us  many 
who  raise  different  sensations,  many  that  owe  their  present 
misery  to  the  8<>ductions  of  treachery,  the  strokes  of  casual- 
ty, orthe  tenderness  of  pity ;  many  whose  sufferings  disgrace 
socie^,  and  Trhose  virtues  would  adorn  it ;  of  thesis  when 
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familiaritj  shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  stories 
^vithont  horrour,  you  may  expect  anotiier  narrative  from. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

MYSARGYRUS. 


NiTMB.  58.     Saturday,  May  25,  1753. 

Damnant  qttod  ntm  intelUgtmt*  Cic. 

They  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand. 

EuHiPiDBs,  liaving  presented  Socrates  with  the  writings 
of  Heraclitus,  a  philosopher  famed  for  involution  and  obscn- 
rity,  inquired  afterwards  his  opinion  of  their  merit  *^  What 
I  mderstand,"  said  Socrates,  ^*  I  find  to  be  excellent ;  and, 
therefore,  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I  cannot 
miderstand." 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this  passage  will 
suggest  to  him  the  diffei*encc  between  the  prartire  of  Socra- 
tes, and  that  of  modern  critics.  Socrates,  who  hud,  by  long 
observation  upon  himself  and  others,  discovered  the  weak- 
ness of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimness  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed intellect,  was  afraid  to  decide  liastily  in  his  own  favour, 
or  to  conclude  that  an  author  had  written  without  meaning, 
because  he  could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas  ;  he  knew 
that  the  faults  of  hooks  are  often  more  justly  imputable  to 
the  reader,  who  sometimes  wants  attention,  and  sometimes 
penetration ;  whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by 
prejudice,  and  often  dissipated  by  remissness ;  who  comes 
sometimes  to  a  new  study,  unfurnished  with  knowledge  pre- 
viously necessary ;  and  finds  difficulties  insuperable,  for 
want  of  ardour  sufiicient  to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  ai*e  i-elative  terms ;  to  some  read- 
ers scarce  any  book  is  easy,  toothers  not  many  are  diflicult ; 
and  surely  they,  whom  neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestow- 
ed by  others,  nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  prob- 
lems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  common  or- 
ders of  mankind,  might  condescend  to  imi^^ate  the  candour  of 
Socrates ;  and  where  they  find  incontestible  proofs  of  supe- 
rior genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness  in  tlie 
connection  which  theycannot  trace,  and  cogency  in  tlie  rea- 
soning which  they  cannot  compi'ehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than  in  the  peru- 
sal of  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  of  those  whose  works  have 
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been  the  ileliglit  of  ag*^s,  and  ti-Hnsinnttet)  as  the  girat  inherit 
tancL-  of  maiikiriil  fnrni  one  Bcnwation  to  another  :  «urcly,  r" 
man  run.  w  itiiout  tlic  utmost  amisniicc  Imaginr  tliat  he  brinj 
any  snpcriorit.v  of  iin<lRr4tiiiHiiii{;  to  the  perusal  of  thesp  biml 
■which  hate  been  prescn'eil  in  tltp  ilevatitation  of  cilws.  tini 
snatclit>(I  up  fi-ora  tlio  wreck  of  oationx ;  which  those  who  Ss 
before  barbarians  have  been  careful  tfi  carry  ofTin  the  hui  i"" 

of  migration,  »<■•'     ~ arians  have  repented  tl 

ilcstt-tirtion.     I  (e  ventTahle  by  tfie  trnif«n 

attefitationx  of  /  pa.<Mag^s  shall  appear  ui 

worthy  of  that  p.  avo  formerly  cweivMl,  I 

lis  not  immcdiati  they  ov/eA  their  repntatta 

to  diilncss  or  bi;  at  Ica-tt  that  oar  ancestM 

bad  siime  rcasoi,  is,  anil  that  our  ignoraoc; 

of  those  reasons  m  tbem. 

It  often  happen  i  reputation  is  endanceni 

in  succeeding  tin  raised  the  lovdcst  appuiUB 

among  his  cotempurancs ;  noining  is  read  witli  grenU-r  plea- 
sure tiian  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reis'iins  opinitm'f.  or  pre- 
sent ronn-ovcrsies  ;  but  when  fivrfsaiT  forijiitlen,  and  rontrii- 
vei-sics  extinguished,  these  favourite  touches  lose  all  their  > 
graces  ;  and  the  author  in  his  descent  to  posterity  mast  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  without  any  jiowerof  ascertaiB' 
ing  the  memory  of  those  things,  to  which  he  owed  his  luckiest 
thoughts  and  his  kindest  reception. 

On  such  occasions  every  reader  should  remember  the  di#- 
dence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by  his  candour  the  injuries  oT 
time ;  he  should  impute  the  seeming  defects  nf  his  author  t« 
some  chasm  of  intelligenrc,  and  suppose  that  the  sense  'which 
is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  the  expression  which  is 
now  dubious  formerly  determinate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history  has  taken 
away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  pcpfonnancea,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  light  which  a  lucky  commentator  somctimee 
effuses,  by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been  long  for- 
gotten :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Horace,  Juno's  denuncia* 
tions  against  those  tliat  should  presume  to  raise  agun  tlw 
Malls  of  Troy,  could  for  many  ages  please  only  by  splendid 
images  and  swelling  language,  of  winch  no  man  discovend. 
the  Hsc  or  propriety,  till  Le  Fevre,  by  showing  on  what  oc- 
casion the  Ode  was  written,  changed  wonder  to  rational  de- 
light. Many  passages  yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  saaw 
author,  which  an  cxacter  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  his 
time  would  clear  from  objections.  Among  these  1  have  al- 
ways numbered  the  following  lines ; 
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.  *iurum  per  medio9  ire  aatelUte9, 
Eg  perrumpere  amat  taxa^  poientiM 
Jtctifulmineo,     Cencidit  ^ujpttri9 
Argivi  dwHtu  oh  lucntm 
Ihmersa  e  veidio.     MMffiilit  urbium 
JHortan  vir  Macedo^  et  9ubrwt  amutot 
Hegea  mwieribua,     Munera  navium 
barYOS  illaqueant  duces. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  fordlp, 
^U  powerful  gold  can  spread  its  course, 
'I'hruugh  watchful  guards  its  passagfe  make. 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  break ; 
From  g^ld  the  overwhelming  woes. 
That  cnish'd  the  Grecian  auger  ruse  ; 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke. 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke ; 
Captains  of  t?dp9  to  gold  are  slaves, 
TAot^A  fierce  as  their  own  -winds  and  waves. 
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ne  close  of  this  passage  by  which  cTeiy  reader  is  now  dis- 
appointed and  offended,  was  probably  the  delight  of  the  Ro- 
■ao  court ;  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  Horace,  after  having 
given  to  gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to 
storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  have  concluded  his 
account  of  its  efficacy  witli  its  influence  over  naval  command- 
ersy  had  he  not  alluded  to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths 
of  meoy  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a  time  than  the 
conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind  may  be  reckoned  ano- 
ther stanza  in  the  same  book ; 

^vssa  coram  non  sine  ronscia 

Surgit  marito,  sen  vocat  institor 
^ue  navis  Hispanx  magistcr 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 

The  conscious  husband  bids  lier  rise, 

fyhen  some  rich  Jac tor  courts  her  charms. 

Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms. 

And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame. 

Profusely  buys  the  costly  shame.  Fka:ic18, 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imagines  that  the 
iac^,  or  the  Spanisli  merchant,  are  mentioned  by  chance ; 
there  was  undoubtedly  some  popular  story  of  an  intrigue, 
which  those  names  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 

,The  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though  somewhat 
dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally  eclipsed ;  his  address  and 
judgment  yet  appear,  though  much  of  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  his  sentiment  is  lost ;  tliis  has  happened  to  the  twentieth 
ode  of  the  first  book ; 
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F.if  potabii  modiai  Sabimm 
CuMhari;  Hrxeo  futd  tgt  ipu  unit 
Cwd.nm  kvi  ,  lUUut  in  lhtat-» 

dm  to,  plaun.: 
Chnit  JUctaat  t^i«t».     VI  paltrf: 

MoMiitmart. 

tS 

leap. 

By  r"". 

npe, 

crown  Ihc  fviV  ' 

CMk. 

J?" 

sr 

relurn'd  the  sound. 

3 

Wil                                       1 
When 

Spri 
Floalii.^ .J 

And  Echo,  plaj.u.  ..ju.ph. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intermixture  of  a  happy  compli- 
nirnt  with  an  humble  imitation  ;  but  certainly  are  less  de- 
lighted than  those,  to  whom  the  mention  of  tlic  applause  be- 
stowed upon  Maecenas,  gave  occasion  to  reconnt  the  actions 
or  words  that  produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  moden 
critics,  may,  I  tliink,  be  reconciled  to  the  judgment,  by  w 
easy  supposition  ;  Horace  thus  addresses  Agrippa ; 


That  Varius  should  he  called  "A  bird -of  Homeric  song," 
appears  so  tiarsh  to  modern  ears,  tliat  an  emendation  of  the 
text  has  been  proposed  ;  but  surely  the  learning  of  the  an- 
cients liad  been  long  ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did  not  lU' 
derstand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had  been  by  an*  td 
his  cotemporarics  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Mutty- 
rtim  .Ilex,  the  swan  of  the  Muses,  tlic  language  of  Horact 
becomes  graceful  and  familiar ;  and  that  such  a  complimoBt 
was  at  l^ast  possible,  we  know  from  the  transfonnatiw 
feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  wal^  paid  to  Addi/MMf 
is  of  this  obstpire  andpensbable  kind ; 
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When  ptnUng  virtue  her  last  efTorts  nwde. 
You  brought  your  Cue  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  muflt  please  as  long  as  they  are  understood ;  but 
can  be  understood  only  by  tliose  that  have  obsenxd  Addison's 
■gnaturcs  in  the  Spectator. 

Tlie  nicety  of  the-se  minute  allusions  I  shall  exemplify  by 
uother  instance,  ^hicli  1  take  this  occasion  to  mention,  be- 
canse,  as  I  am  told,  the  commentators  have  omitted  it  Ti- 
Mlus  addresses  Cynthia  in  this  manner ; 

Te  spectemy  suprema  mt'At  cum  venerit  hora, 
Te  teruiam  morient  defidente  manu. 

Before  my  closing  eyes  dear  Cynthia  stand. 
Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  trembling  band. 

To  tfaefle  lines  Ovid  thus  i*efers  in  his  elegy  on  the  death  of 
TibuUus ; 

CftUhia  decederu,/eliciu9f  inquii^  ttmata 

Sum  tiki  ;  lAxitti  tliim  tuvM  ignis  eram, 
Ctd  ^emetisy  quid,  ait,  tibi  9unt  mea  damva  dolori  ? 

Me  tenuit  moriens  deficients  manu. 

Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  cry'd ; 
Not  tiU  he  left  my  breast,  Tibullus  dy'd. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  moan. 
The  fainting  trembling  liand  was  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  this  passage  >vhich  consists  in  the  appropri- 
ation made  by  Nemesis  of  the  line  originally  directed  to 
Cynthia,  had  been  wholly  imperceptible  to  succeeding  ages, 
had  chance,  which  has  destroyed  so  many  greater  volumes, 
deprived  us  likewise  of  the  poems  of  Tibullus. 


Numb.  63.     Satitrdat,  June  9,  1753. 

O  Fortuna  viris,  invida  fertihut 

Qttam  non  ^qua  bonis  pnemia  dividis.     Sxbteca. 

Capricious  fo^une  ever  joys. 
With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prize. 
To  crush  tlic  brare  and  cheat  the  wi«e. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

Fleet,  June  6. 

Sis — ^T6  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  as  are  impri- 
mwd  without  being  miserable,  or  are  miserable  without  any 
claim  to  compassion ;  I  promised  to  add  the  histories  of  those, 
whoae  virtue  baa  made  tibero  unhappy,  or  whose  mMortunes 
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are  at  least  without  a  crime.  That  this  catalogue  should  br 
very  numerous,  neither  you  nor  your  readers  ought  to  ex-- 
pect ;  " rari  quippe  boni ;"  "the  good  are  few."  Virtue  u 
nncomiQon  in  all  the  classes  of  humanity :  and  I  suppose  it 
will  scarcely  be  imagined  more  frequent  in  a  prison  than  u 
other  pi  ares. 

Yet  ill  tlie.ic  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the  teiidcnieaSf 
the  generosity,  the  pliilantbropy  of  Serenus,  who  might  bavi 
lived  in  competence  and  easci  if  he  could  have  looked  without 
emotion  on  the  miseries  of  another.  Serenus  wan  one  of 
those  esalteil  minds,  whom  knowledge  and  sagacity  could 
not  make  suspicious;  who  poured  out  his  soul  in  boumllen 
intimacy,  and  thought  community  of  possessions  the  law  of. 
friendship.  The  friend  of  Sercuua  was  arrested  for  debt, 
and  after  many  endeavours  t«  soften  his  creditor,  sent  hift 
wife  to  solitft  that  assistaii.e  whiili  ncicr  was  refused. 
The  tears  and  impoi-tunity  of  female  distress  were  more' 
than  was  necessary  to  move  tiie  heart  of  Serenus;  h« 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  long  time  with  , 
his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if  the  present  pressure 
was  taken  off,  he  should  soon  he  ahic  to  reestablish  his  affairs. 
Serenus  accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate  di»- 
tress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  hope,  aw  ■ 
reflect  that  e^cry  man  overnhrlmcd  with  calamity,  believes, 
that  if  that  was  removed  he  should  immediately  be  happy; 
he,  therefore,  with  little  hesitation  offered  himself  as  surety. 

In  the  first  raptures  of  escape  all  was  joy,  gratitude  and 
confidence ;  the  friend  of  Serenus  displayed  his  prospectSr 
and  counted  over  the  sums  of  which  he  should  infallibly  b« 
master  before  the  day  of  payment  Serenus  in  a  short  time 
began  to  lind  his  danger,  hut  could  not  prevail  with  himaelT 
to  repent  of  beneficence ;  and  therefore  sulfered  himself  still 
to  be  amused  with  projects  which  he  durst  not  consider,  for 
fear  of  finding  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  after  he 
hat!  tried  every  method  of  raising  money  which  art  or 
indigence  could  prompt,  wanted  either  fidelity  or  rcsolutloK 
to  surrender  himself  to  prison,  and  left  Serenus  to  take  his 
pl:ice. 

Sfrenus  has  ofl^n  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to  pay  hint 
whatever  he  shall  appear  to  have  lost  by  the  flight  of  his 
friend  ;  but  however  reasonablethis  proposal  may  bethought* 
avarice  and  brutality  have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and 
Serenus  still  continues  to  languish  in  prison. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes  almost  everr 
man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy,  it  is  the  good  fortune  m 
Serenus  not  to  lire  without  a  friend ;  lie  passes  most  of  biff 
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twurs  in  ihr  conrersatiuii  q[  Caniliilu»,  ti   inu  wbom  tlw 

■ai:i    Mrtiioimdiirtilitj  ban,  with  Bomc  difTercnce  of  lircuni- 

iMilr  njually  unliappy.     Candidna.  wheji   he  wati 

.l-'i-.,  ;irid  igtioi-Hiit,  found  a  patron  ^lat  i^ducatt-d, 

I  M:|i|iHttcd  liim :  his  patniii  heing  more  vigilant 

NM'lf,  left  at  his  death  an  only  i^on.  dcNti- 

Cautilitliis  was  eager  to  repay  th^^  bend- 

I  ;  audliaviiig  nmintiiJncd  thr  j'oulh  for  a 

-<^vn  hoiiHe,   aftcrwardfl  plar-^d  him  with  a 

Bcnrliojit  u{  t'liiiui-ncc  and  gave  bonds  to  a  great  value  as  a 

«r«rit}  for  Itiii  miidort. 

Thr  ,""iung  man  reinovril  too  rarly  from  the  only  nyt  of 

-'    '         ;'r.-ai1pil  the  observation,  ami  diprived  of  the  only 

ii  -.vhich  hii  beard  witli  revcrcnre.   soon  leanicd  to 

ntiip  iut  n-ttraint  and  rMtraint  as  oppression  ;  and 

1.  '  l:Ii  a  htitging  eyeat  every  t;:ipenaet(>which  hecould 

.  and  ctcry  pleasure  which  he  could  not  partake; 

^     •»  ho  d«viate<l  from  his  first  ri'giitarity.  and  unhap- 

■unEling  among  young  men  busy  in  dmipating  tli«  gains 

rir  fathfr'H  imlufrtry.  he  forgot  the  prcrepts  of  Candidua, 

llie  rvening  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  the  moi-ning  in 

a|HUuils  fo  support  his  riotA.     Ur  was,  however,  dexterous 

lad  active  in  hi-x  busincHs;  and  hin  ma-stor,  being  secured 

Ifkhwt  any  ronw<)ucnces  of  disboncat^-,  was  very  little  eoli- 

cttias  tu  insprct  bis  manners,  or  to  impure  how  he  passed 

tfcope  honr^  whifh  were  not  immediately  devoted  1«  the  bu- 

'''    ;-  *'<■  -iion  :  when  he  was  informed  of  the  yoMng 

I   or  debanrhery.  "  let  his  bondflman  look 

■  I  havr  t»ken  care  of  myself." 

.    '  i        .  I'V  spcndtlirift  pnirc^ded  fi-om  folly  to  folly, 

ice,  with  the  conuivancei  if  not  the  cnrour- ^ 

It  of  his  tna«(er:  till  in  tlio  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel 

ittc<l  mirh  vioknces  in  tho  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 

prosecution.     Guilty  and  unexperienred,   he  knew 

HI  «h«t  rourw-  t'l  take;  to  confess  hi.s  rrime  In  Candidu.s.  and 

mlkit  his  intrr|><>^ilion  vraa  little  less  dreadful  than  to  atand 

hffyn-  thf    inuMi  of  a  court  of  justire,     Ila^nng,  therefore, 

^L:   ■  1 1  anguish  in  hl-S  heart  and  distraction  in 

li  '   .It  night  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in 

>'  .uid  setting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was 

>f  hia  flight  was  the  ruin  of  Candidus; 

■  •■A  and  irrepioarhablCi  and  such  an  tJie 

1  nment  ought  cither  to  piTvent  or  repair; 

lUig  i.-t  iiK'n'  iiiii|uitalde  than  that  one  man  should  Huffer 

.  il^crimea  ofanollier.f'trcriHicswhicii  ho  aeil\iiir^rwtk\\r  ' 


ud  froiu  t 


J 
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f<I  nor  pennittpd,  wVicIi  lie  coiilil  neiUierfoiTiroenWpi 
When  we  consider  the  weakness  of  human  r*«oIutioiw  -J 
the  inronsistency  nt  human  conduct,  it  must  ajjpear  abirtMl 
tliat  one  man  shail  enKSg*"  f'T  iinoUicr,  that  he  will  not  chung» 
his  opinions  or  alter  hi)«  conduct. 

It  is,  1  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  wlifthcr  since  ntt 
wager  is  hinding  without  a  [mssihiUty  of  loss  on  cm^h  «M<V 
it  is  not  equally  i-rasonable,  that  no  contract  should  hti  valid 
without  recipi-ocal  stipulaUons ;  but  in  this  case,  and  others 
of  tlic  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on  his  side  to  whom  Oie 
bond  is  given  ■  lie  takes  advantage  of  the  security,  neglects 
his  alTairs,  omits  his  duty,  suffers  timorous  wickedness  tu 
grow  dariitg  by  degrees,  i>ei'mits  appetite  to  call  for  new  grali- 
ncations.  and  pcrhafis,  secretly  longs  for  the  time  in  which 
be  shall  have  power  to  seize  the  forfeiture  :  and  if  virtue  or 
gratitude  should  proTetoostrong  for  temptation,  and  ayottng  ■ 
man  [wrsist  in  honesty,  however  instigated  by  his  passions, 
what  can  secure  him  at  last  against  a  false  accusation  ?  I  for 
my  part  always  sliall  suspect,  that  he  who  can  by  such  me- 
thods secuit  hispitiiwilj,  will  go  out  stop  liirt  her  lo  iiicreaiK 
it;  nor  can  I  think  that  man  safely  trusted  with  tlie  meau 
of  mischief,  who,  by  his  desire  to  have  them  in  his  hands, 
gives  an  evident  proof  liow  much  less  he  values  his  neigh-  ' 
hour's  happiness  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lcntului,  a.  man  whose  dig- 
nity of  birth  was  very  ill  supported  by  his  fortune.  As  mnc 
of  the  first  offices  in  the  kingdom  were  filled  by  his  relations, 
be  was  early  in*  ited  to  court,  and  encouraged  by  cai'csStea  and 
piMmiscs  to  attendance  and  solicitation :  a  constant  appear- 
ance in  splendid  company  necessarily  required  magnificence 
of  dress  ;  and  a  frcfjucnt  participation  of  fashionable  antuse' 
ments  forced  him  into  expense  :  but  these  measures  were  ft- 
ijuisite  to  his  success;  since  every  body  knows,  that  to  be  lost 
to  sight  is  to  be  lost  to  remembrance,  and  thai  he  who  desires 
to  till  a  vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some  man  «r 
greater  vigilance  should  step  iq  before  him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was  every  day  made 
less  ;  but  he  received  so  many  distinctions  in  public,  and  was 
known  to  resort  so  familiarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain,  and  believed 
that  its  value  would  compensate  for  its  slowness  ;  he,  tbere- 
foi-e.  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his 
rank  or  his  vanity  made  necessary ;  and,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  proportionably  enlarged,  and 
the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay  were  adjusted  solely  by  tii« 
equity  of  the  creditor.     At  length  death  deprived  Lentulnssf 
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<we  of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  ministry  of  ano- 
ther ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at  once,  and  those 
that  had  before  encouraged  his  expense^  hegan  to  pei*ceive 
that  their  money  was  in  danger :  there  was  now  no  other  con- 
tention but  who  should  first  seize  upon  his  person,  and  by 
ibrcing  immrdiati'!  payment,  deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  rest.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  one  of  them 
iDvited  him  to  a  tavern,  and  pi*ocui*ed  him  to  be  arrested  at 
flie  door :  but  Lentulus  instead  of  endeavouring  secretly  to 
]iacify  him  by  payment  gave  notice  to  the  rest,  and  offered 
to  divide  amongst  them  the  remnant  of  his  fortune ;  they  feast- 
ed six  hours  at  his  expense,  to  deliberate  on  his  proposal ; 
and  at  last  determined,  that,  as  he  could  not  offer  more  than 
ivF  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  keep 
him  in  prison,  till  he  could  procure  from  his  relations  the 
payment  of  his  debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within  these  walls 
on  the  same  account ;  the  like  procedure  upon  the  like  mo- 
tives,  is  common  among  men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  par- 
take the  use  of  fire  and  water  with  the  compassionate  and  the 
just ;  who  frequent  the  assemblies  of  commerce  in  open  day, 
and  talk  with  detestation  and  contempt  of  highwaymen  or 
liousebreakers ;  but,  surely,  that  man  must  be  confessedly 
robbed,  who  is  compelled,  by  whatever  means,  to  pay  the 
debts  which  he  does  not  owe;  nor  can  I  look  with  equal  ha- 
tred upon  him,  wlio,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  holds  out  his 
pistol  and  demands  my  purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under 
tiie  shelter  of  the  law,  and  by  detaining  my  son,  or  my  friend 
iR  prison,  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their  liberty.  No  man 
can  be  more  an  enemy  to  society  than  he,  by  whose  maclii- 
nations  our  viilues  are  turned  to  our  disadvantage  ;  he  is  less 
destructive  to  mankind  that  plunders  cowardice,  than  he  that 
preys  upon  compassion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily  confess,  tliat 
though  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  befoi*e  a  commercial  judica- 
ture, can  be  wholly  acquitted  from  impi-udencc  or  temerity  ; 
yet  that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  virtue  as  distinct 
from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at  least,  is  outweighed 
by  the  merit;  and  that  of  the  third  is  so  much  extenuated  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  not  to  desenx  a  nerpetual 
prison ;  yet  must  these,  with  multitudes  e<iual]y  blameless, 
lanpiish  in  confinement,  till  malevolence  shall  relent,  or  the 
law  be  changed. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  humble  servant 

MISARGYRUS, 


lUK  AUVBNTURBH. 
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They  polish  Tife  by  useful  arts. 

That  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been  long  c 
ed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects,  ttowcver  great  or  etpla 
did,  ceases  with  their  novelty ;  the  courtier  stands  witbo 
emotion  in  the  royal  presence:  the  rustic  tramples  under  h 
foot  the  beauties  of  tlie  spring  with  little  attention  to  lliulr 
colours  or  their  fragrance ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  const 
darts  bis  eye  upon  the  immense  diffusion  of  waters,  without 
awe,  wonder,  or  terror. 

Those  who  have  past  much  of  their  lives  in  this  great  city, 
look  upon  its  opulence  and  its  multitudes,  its  extent  and  va- 
riety, with  cold  indifference ;  hut  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distinguished  by  a  kind 
of  dissipated  curiosity,  a  busy  endeavour  to  divide  his  atten* 
tion  among  a  thousand  objects,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  asto- 
nishment and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  generally  first  struck  by 
the  multiplicity  of  cries  tiiat  stun  him  in  the  streets,  and  tlw 
variety  of  merchandise  and  manufactures  which  the  shop- 
keepers expose  on  every  hand;  and  he  is  apt  by  unwary  bursts 
of  admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment  and  contempt  of  those 
who  mistake  the  use  of  their  eyes  for  effects  of  tlieir  under- 
standing, and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with  just  re4U 
soning. 

But  surely,  these  are  subjects  on  which  any  man  may  with- 
out reproach  employ  his  meditations;  the  innumerable  occu- 
pations, among  which  the  thousands  that  swarm  in  the  streets 
of  London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  employments  to  minda 
of  every  cast,  and  capacities  of  every  degree.  He  that  con- 
templates the  extent  of  this  wonderful  city,  6nd3  it  difficult 
to  conceive,  by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regularly  supplied  with  th« 
ncce.ssarics  of  life;  but  when  he  examines  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses, sees  the  immense  stores  of  every  kind  of  merchandise 
pileil  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  tlie  manufactures  of  art 
and  products  of  nature,  which  are  every  where  attracting  his 
eye  and  soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  conclude,  - 
that  each  quantities  cannot  easily  be  exhausted,  and  that  part 
•f  mankind  nust  bood  stand  stiU  for  want  of  employment. 
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tai  the  wares  already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and  de- 
stroyed. 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  fair  at  Athens,  and 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  shops  and  customers,  ^<  how  many 
filings  are  here,"  says  he,  '^  that  I  do  not  want!"  The  same 
sentiment  is  every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
walks  tiie  streets  of  London,  however  inferior  in  philosophy 
to  Socrates ;  he  beholds  a  thousand  shops  crowded  with  goods, 
of  which  he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  therefore, 
he  18  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value ;  and,  indeed  many  of  the 
aHs  by  which  families  are  supported,  and  wealth  is  heaped 
togellmr,  are  of  that  minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  no- 
tlnig  but  experience  could  evince  possible  to  be  prosecuted 
yMk  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  might  easily  want, 
it  ooaM  scarcely  be  expected  to  encourage. 

But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wantonness,  sup- 
ples every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds  purchasers  for  every 
maiMfacture ;  the  world  is  so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread, 
but  riGbes  may  be  obtained  without  great  abilities,  or  arduous 
perfbrmances ;  the  most  unskilful  hand  and  unenlightened 
mind  have  sufficient  incitements  to  industry ;  for  he  that  Ls 
resohitely  busy,  can  scarcely  be  in  want.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  employment,  however  despicable,  from  which  a  man  may 
BOt  promise  himself  more  than  competence,  when  he  sees  thou* 
suras  and  myriads  raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  merit  than 
ttiat  of  contributing  to  supply  their  neighbours  with  the 
neans  of  sucking  smoke  through  a  tube  of  clay ;  and  others 
raising  contributions  upon  those  whose  elegance  disdains  the 
grossness  of  smoky  luxury,  by  grinding  the  same  materials 
into  a  powder  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  impair  the  smell. 

Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles,  but  by  a 
dMMisand  unheeded  and  evanescent  kinds  of  business,  are  the 
anltitudes  of  this  city  preserved  from  idleness,  and  conse- 
gently  from  want  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  cir- 
canstances  that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so  superfluous. 
but  that  some  one  desires  it ;  or  so  common,  but  that  some 
•ne  is  compelled  to  buy  it.  As  nothing  is  useless,  but  because 
it  is  in  improper  hands,  wliat  is  thrown  away  by  one  is  ga- 
thered «p  by  another;  and  the  refuse  of  part  of  mankind  fur- 
nisher a  suboi-dinate  class  with  the  materials  necessary  to 
fiieir  support. 

When  I  look  round  on  those  who  are  thus  variously  exert- 
ing their  qualifications,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  secret  con- 
catenation of  society  that  links  together  the  great  and  the 
mean,  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure ;  and  consider  with  be- 
nevotent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,  unless  his  body  or  mind 
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cure  him  the  conTenienccs  wliicb  axv  ei^oyed  hf  the  vagrant 
beggar  of  a  civilized  ruuiitr;  ;  be  liuntH  like  a  wild  hcait.  to 
satisfy  his  iiiinger;  aud  when  he  Uch  down  to  re«t  nl'Icr  a  aur- 
cesflful  chaNc.  canDot  pronounce  himself  secure  agaiiDtt  the 
danger  of  pt-risliing  in  a  few  day»;  be  is.  perhaps,  content 
vitfa  his  coiiilition,  because  he  knowK  not  that  a  better  is  at- 
tainable by  man :  as  he  that  is  born  blind  does  not  long  for 
the  perception  of  *'-*•*  Kn/-«..Qo  [^  cannot  ronceive  the  ad- 
vantages which  11) him:  but  hunger,  wounds^ 

and  wearini-ss  are  jh  lie  believes  them  equally 

incident  to  iill  hi;  ;  and  when  a  tempest  com- 

pels him  to  lie  a  t,  he  cannot  justly  be  con- 

cluded equally  h.  bom  art  has  exemptcil  fmoi 

the  power  of  chai™,.  -  Jte  the  foregoing  year  pro- 

vide for  the  follov 

To  receive  and  assistance,  constitutes  the 

happinesH  of  hum)  ,       ..  i..-y.  indeed,  preiserve  his  eir 

istence  in  solitude,  uui.i.ai(<:iijoy  it  only  in  society;  the  great- 
est understanding  of  an  individual,  doomtil  ti*  procure  fiwd 
and  clothing  for  himself,  will  barely  supply  him  witb  expef 
dients  tu  ke<-p  off  death  from  day  to  day  ;  but  as  one  of  a  largip 
community  performing  only  bis  sbare  of  the  common  business 
be  gains  leisure  for  intellertual  pleasures,  and  enjoys  the  h^ 
piness  of  reason  and  re&ection. 
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Hen  willingly  belicTc  what  Chey  iriih  to  b«  tnie. 

Tdixt  has  long  ago  observed,  that  no  man,  however  weak- 
ened by  long  life,  is  so  conscious  of  his  own  decrepitude,  ai 
not  to  imagine  that  lie  may  yet  hold  his  station  in  the  worid 
for  another  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnishes  new  coq- 
finnatioD ;  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in  which  men  for  the  noBt 
part  seem  less  to  expect  the  sti-oke  of  death,  than  when  ever; 
other  eye  sees  it  impending;  or  are  more  busy  in  providing 
for  another  year,  than  when  it  is  plain  to  all  but  themselves, 
that  at  another  year  they  cannot  arrive.  Though  every  fn- 
ncral  that  passes  before  their  eyes  evinces  the  deceitfutnqtf 
«f  sudi  si^ectatjops,  Biuce  every  man  who  ia  born  to  flie  ^utb 
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tbouglit  himself  equally  certain  of  liying  at  least  till  Die  next 
jvar ;  the  surriTor  still  continues  to  flatter  himseir,  and  is 
lie^^er  at  a  loss  for  some  reason  why  his  life  should  be  pro- 
Irarted,  and  the  voracity  of  death  continued  to  be  pacmed 
Irtth  some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artiflces  practised 
to  tte  universal  conspiracy  of  mankind  against  themselves} 
every  age  and  every  condition  indulges  some  darling  fallacy ; 
every  man  amuses  himself  with  projects  which  he  knows  to 
he  improbable,  and  which,  therefore,  he  resolves  to  pursue 
Hrltbout  daring  to  examine  them.  Whatever  any  man  ar- 
dently desires,  he  very  readily  believes  that  he  shall  some 
ilBM  attain ;  he  whose  intemperance  has  overwhelmed  with 
ffiseases.  while  he  languishes  in  the  spring,  expects  vigour 
aad  recovery  frotn  the  summer  Run ;  ana  while  he  melis  away 
fai  the  summer,  transfer*  his  hones  to  the  frosts  of  winter; 
he  that  gaases  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which  want  of  mo- 

Sf  hinders  him  from  imitating  or  partaking,  comforts  him- 
f  that  the  time  of  distress  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
every  day  brings  him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness ;  though 
lie  knows  it  has  passed  not  only  without  acquisition  of  ad- 
vantage, but  perhaps  without  endeavours  after  it,  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  schemes  that  cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  prospects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all  slumber  out  our 
time ;  every  man  thinks  the  day  coming,  in  which  he  shall 
be  gratified  with  all  his  wishes, in  which  he  shall  leave  all 
those  competitors  behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like  himself 
in  the  expectation  of  victory  ;  the  day  is  always  coming  to 
the  servile  in  which  they  shall  be  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in 
which  they  shall  be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which 
they  shall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  little  attention  on 
flie  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine  this  representation  ex- 
aggerated beyond  probability,  let  him  reflect  a  little  upon  his 
own  life ;  let  him  consider  what  were  his  hopes  and  pros- 
pects ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  expected  to 
be  made  by  ten  years  to  his  happiness ;  those  years  are  now 
dapsed ;  have  tiiey  made  good  their  promise  that  was  ex- 
torted from  them  ?  have  they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlarged 
Ida  knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  degree  that 
was  once  expected  ?  I  am  afraid  every  man  that  recollects 
Ms  hopes,  must  confess  his  disappointment ;  and  own  that 
£y  has  glided  unprofitably  after  aay,  and  that  he  is  still  at 
flbe  same  distance  fram  the  point  of  happiness. 

WHh  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have  thus  miscarri- 
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e«I  ill  their  chief  design,  riude  Uie  memory  of  their  ill  suc- 
cess ;  with  what  amuxf  mcnts  can  they  pacify  their  il(!M:on* 
tent  aftci-  the  Ioas  of  no  large  a  portion  of  life  >  they  can 
give  tbemHclvcs  up  again  to  the  same  delusions,  they  en 
form  new  xchenies  of  airy  gratifications,  anil  fix  another  po- 
riod  of  felicity ;  they  can  again  resolve  to  trust  the  promin 
wliich  they  know  will  be  hmlvcn.  they  can  walk  in  a  circle 
with  their  cyirs  shut,  and  persuade  themselves  to  tiiiiik  that 
they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part  depends  upo» 
causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part  tniist  be  effecti-d  by  vigour 
and  perseverance.  With  regard  to  that  which  is  styled  In 
comition  language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always  fin4 
reasons  for  confidence  or  distrust,  according  to  their  different 
tempers  or  inclinations;  and  he  that  hasbe«n  long  accustom- 
ed  to  [ilcaHc  himsrlf  with  poHsibilitJes  of  fortuitous  hap|»- 
ncss  will  iKil  cii^ilyor  willingly  be  rwUimed  fnim  his  mis- 
tiikc.  But  the  ctiW-ts  of  human  industry  and  skill  are  more 
easily  subjected  to  calculation  :  whatever  can  be  completed 
in  a  year,  is  divisible  into  paris.  of  which  e^ich  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  compass  of  a  day  ;  he,  therefore,  that  has  paao- 
ed  the  day  without  attention  to  the  task  assigned  himt  may  be 
certain  that  the  lapse  of  life  has  brought  him  no  nearer  to  hit 
ohjcci :  for  whatever  idleness  may  expect  from  time,  ib*  pr^ 
duce  will  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  with  which  H 
has  been  used.  He  that  Boats  lazily  down  the  stream,  is 
pursuit  of  something  born  along  by  the  same  current,  wiB 
find  himself  indeed  moved  forward;  but  unless  he  lays  hia 
hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed  by  his  own  labour^ 
must  be  always  at  the  same  distance  from  that  which  he  it 
following. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  some  contingencies  of 
unexpected  and  undeserved  success,  by  which  those  who  are 
determined  to  believe  whatever  favours  their  incUnations* 
have  been  encouraged  to  delight  themselves  with  future  ad- 
vantages; they  support  ronfidcnce  by  considerations,  <^ 
which  the  only  proper  use  is  to  chase  away  despair:  it  la 
ecjiially  absurd  to  sit  down  in  idleness  because  some  have  been 
cnncbed  without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  because  some 
have  fallen  and  esca])ed  with  life,  or  to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm 
because  some  have  been  driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast 
to  which  they  are  bound. 

WV  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  evidence  or  probability  ;  let  any  man,  therefoAy 
compare  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  thus  favoured  fcy 
fortune,  and  <tf  those  who  have  fiuled  of  their  expectatiiUH, 
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Md  he  will  easily  determine,  with  what  justness  he  has  regis- 
toned  himself  in  the  lucky  catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for  deep  inquiries 
•r  laborious  calculations  ;  there  is  a  far  easier  method  of  dis- 
tingoisliing  the  hopes  of  folly  from  those  of  reason,  of  find- 
ing the  difference  between  prosiiects  that  exist  before  the  eyes, 
and  those  tliat  are  only  painted  on  a  fond  imagination.  Tom 
Drowsy  had  accustomed  iiimself  to  compute  the  profit  of  a 
darling  project  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success ; 
H  was  at  last  matured  by  close  consideration*  all  tlie  measures 
wore  accurately  adjubted,  and  he  wanted  only  five  hundred 
Boonds  to  become  master  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied 
by  a  diivctor  of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  generous  and 
grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  recompense  this  small  assist- 
ance with  an  ample  foilune ;  he,  therefore,  deliberated  for  a 
tune  to  whom  am(mgst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his  ne- 
oeaaities ;  not  tliat  he  susfiected  a  refusal,  but  because  he  could 
BOt  suddenly  determine  which  of  them  would  make  the  best 
■K  of  riches,  and  was,  thei-efore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour. 
At  last  bis  choice  was  settled  ;  and  kncrwing  that  in  order  to 
borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of  repayment,  he  jire- 
Mred  for  a  minute  and  copious  explanation  of  ids  project 
Bat  here  the  golden  di*eam  was  at  an  end  :  he  soon  discovered 
Ae  impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions  by 
which  be  had  so  long  im|K)sed  uiK)n  Iiimself;  which  way  so- 
erer  he  turned  his  thoughts,  impossibility  and  absurdity  arose 
IB  opposition  on  evci'y  side;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were 
at  last  force<l  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of  crediting 
himself  what  shame  would  not  suffer  him  to  communicate  to 
another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imaginations,  before 
fliey  have  been  too  long  predominant  in  his  mind.  What- 
ever is  true  will  bear  to  be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will 
midure  to  be  explained  ;  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in  se- 
cret over  future  happiness,  and  silently  to  employ  our  medita- 
tions upon  schemes  of  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  bare 
mention  would  expose  us  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should 
tten  remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourselves  by  voluntary 
delusions  ;  and  giving  up  to  tlie  unreal  mockeries  of  fancy, 
those  hours  in  which  solid  advantages  might  be  attained  by 
eober  thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human  affairs,  that 
the  most  cautious  and  severe  examiner  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
dulge some  hopes  which  he  cannot  prove  to  be  much  favour- 
ed by  probability  ;  since  after  his  utmost  endeavours  to  as- 
certain events,  he  must  often  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of 
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ehaoce.  And  so  nr&nty  is  our  present  allowance  of  ha.{iplb  I 
ness  that  in  many  Mituattons  life  could  scarroly  benupiiortrdi  J 
if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  reliere  tlic  piv^unt  lioiir  IiyJ 
pleasur«H  bon-nwfd  from  futurity  :  and  rcaniniAtf  ttie  Inriguflf^ 
of  dejection  to  new  cifortH,  by  pointing  to  distant  regioiw  of^ 
felicity,  frliich  yet  no  resolutiou  or  perseTcrancc  shall  c  "^ 
rearli. 

But  thf se.  tike  ^I    "        trdials.  though  lliey  may  invigo*  I 
rate  in  a  small  f  -■te  iu  a  greater ;  these  plcas^  ] 

ures  like  the  rest  ■  in  certain  cirrunifitanre*, 

and  toccrtain  deg  useful  in  a  due  suljsei-vlcncy 

to  nobler  purpos™  inngerous  and  destructiv* 

when  once  they  g        '  iu  tlie  heart :  to  sooth  tlie 

mind  to  tranquilTi  when  that  hofM-iH  likely  to 

deceive  u»).  may  b  —       '^  ul ;  but  to  lull  our  facultief 

in  a  lethargy,  is  )  ile. 

Vices  and  emu  jy  nradified,  accordlne  to  t 

state  of  the  minds  to  wnicn  iiiey  are  incident :  to  Tndirt]_ 
hope  bcynnd  the  warrant  of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  i 
mean  and  elevated  understanding!!,  but  its  foundation  ana 
its  effects  arc  totally  different:  the  man  of  high  courage  wA 
great  alii  I  i  ties  is  apt  to  place  too  much  confiilenre  in  himself 
and  to  eicpect  from  a  vigorous  exertion  of  iiii  powers  more 
than  spirit  or  diligence  can  attain:  between  him  and  fab 
Tvish  he  sees  oUstaclcs  indeed,  but  he  expccls  to  overleap  oT 
break  them,  his  mistaken  ardour  hurries  him  foT-ward  ;  and 
though  perhaps  he  misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtaiiu 
some  collateral  good,  and  performs  something  useful  to  man!- 
kind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to  hope,  but  wi^ 
out  ground  and  without  consequences ;  the  bliss  witli  vhidl 
he  solaces  his  hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  thba^ 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom:  he  folds  his  arms  about 
him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of  some  revolution  in  the  statt 
that  shall  raise  him  to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower  tl^ 
shall  load  him  with  wealth ;  he  dozes  away  the  day  in  mus- 
ing upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  life  is  roused  from 
his  dream  only  to  discover  that  the  time  of  action  is  pas^ 
and  that  he  can  now  show  his  wisdom  only^  b;  repentanc*. 
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dum  Mopieniim 
CanntltuM  em.        lioB« 

I  mist  my  end.  tnd  lost  mr  wty. 
By  cnck-brain'd  wisdom  fed  astray, 

TO  THE  ADVENTUREa 

Sib — It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  mankind 
■pon  the  other*  tliat  they  will  not  take  advice  ;  that  counsel 
liA  instruction  are  generally  thrown  away ;  and  that,  in 
defiance  both  of  admonition  and  example,  all  claim  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  measures,  and  to  regulate  their 
0W9  lives. 

That  there  is  something  in  advice  very  useful  and  salutary, 
nans  to  be  equally  confe^^sed  on  all  hands:  since  even  those 
IjbMt  reject  iU  allow  for  the  most  part  that  rejection  to  be 
vrong,  but  charge  the  fault  upon  the  unskilful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given  ;  they  admit  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  but 
abhor  the  nau.seousness  of  the  vehicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to  century ; 
some  have  been  advining  others  how  to  act,  and  some  have 
been  teaching  the  advisers  how  to  advise:  yet  very  little  al- 
teration has  been  made  in  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the 
law  of  natufc  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must  all  make  our 
Way  thi-ough  it  by  the  light  of  our  own  experience ;  and,  for 
any  security  that  advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afford,  must  en- 
deavour after  success  at  the  hazard  of  miscarriage,  and  learn 
to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  the  ever- 
lasting and  invariable  principles  of  moral  and  religious 
troth,  from  which  no  change  of  eternal  circumstances  can 
jaatify  any  deviation ;  but  such  directions  as  respect  merely 
the  prudential  part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  followed  or 
Beglerted  w  ithout  any  violation  of  essential  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  frequently  to  make  us  good  as  to  make 
OB  wise,  that  our  friends  employ  the  officiousness  of  counsel: 
and  among  the  rrjectoi*s  of  advice,  who  %re  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  sententious  with  so  much  acrimoiiy,  you  will  not  so 
oftt*n  find  the  vitious  and  abandoned,  as  tlie  pert  and  the  pe- 
tulent,  the  vivacious  and  the  giddy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  eiiucation  is  to  get  a  husband, 
this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of  female  advice:  and  the 
dreadful  denunciation  against  those  volatile  girls,  who  will 
not  listen  patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is. 
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that  they  Hill  die  unmarried,  or  thi-ow  tliemsclvcs  away  upon 
aome  ^'ortljlcns  fellow,  who  will  never  be  al>lt'  to  keep  thcmK 
coach. 

I  being  iiiitiir-ally  of  a  ductile  and  ea^y  temper,  withont 
strong  desii'is  or  quick  i-esentments,  was  ahvay^  a  ravoiirite 
amongst  tlu-  elileHy  ladies,  because  I  never  rebelled  against 
seniority,  nor  could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise 
before  my  time  ;  b""- — ''  n'^r  opinion  with  submiRsive  al- 
ienee, professed  n  learn  from  all  who  SM^med 
inclined  to  t'nrh  i^  ;  grateful  acktmwIedgmMits 
for  precept  conti  -.  othor,  and  if  any  miiti^ 
verny  arose,  was  chi  itli  hci-  who  presided  in  fbft 
company. 

Of  this  rompliance  I  ei        found  the  advantage  :   far 

mv  aunt  M;ilild;i  left  me  i  rge  addition  to  my  lortuno, 

for  thi»  reason  chiefly.  »•  «lf  declared,  because  I  ww 

not  above  hearing  good  .  uut  would  sit  from  morni^?! 

till  night  to  be  intrtructffl.  wnue  my  sister  Sukey.  who  was  « 
year  younger  than  myself  and  was.  tlici'cforc,  in  greati'r  want 
of  infnrmatinii,  wan  so  much  conreiled  of  tier  own  knnwledgt^ 
that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the  ardour  of  benevolence  re- 
proved or  instnicte<l  her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  intern^ 
her  with  iiiicHtians.  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this  complaisaat 
attention  :  nor,  when  the  conse^juence  of  my  obsefjuiousnCai 
came  to  be  known,  did  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me:  I 
was,  however,  very  weH  please<l  with  my  success  :  and  htT- 
ing  received  from  tlic  concurrent  opinion  of  all  mankind,  a 
notion,  that  to  be  rich  was  to  Ite  great  and  happy.  I  thought 
I  had  obtained  my  advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved 
to  continue  the  same  passive  attention,  since  1  found  myself 
so  powerfully  recommende^l  by  it  to  kindness  and  esteem. 

The  desire  of  advising  lias  a  very  extensive  prevalence; 
and  since  advice  cannot  be  given  but  to  those  that  will  hear. 
it,  a  patient  listener  is  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all 
those  who  desire  to  be  confirmetl  in  the  opinion  of  their  wis- 
dom :  a  patient  listener,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  had: 
the  present  age,  whatever  age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and 
disonlerexl,  that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk  than  to  at- 
tend, and  good  (Counsel  is  only  thrown  away  upon  those  whe 
are  full  of  their  own  perfections. 

I  was,  tlierefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  seiise.  a  general 
favourite;  and  seldom  saw  a  day  in  which  some  sober  ma- 
tron did  not  invite  me  to  her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her 
chariot  for  the  sake  of  instrocting  me  how  to  keep  my  char 
racter  in  this  censorious  age,  bow  to  conduct  myself  in  the 
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fine  of  ooutsfaip,  )iow  to  stipulate  for  a  Retdcment,  how  to 
mnagr  a.  husband  of  every  character,  regulate  my  fanilf, 
and  educate  my  chilili-m. 

Wu  are  all  naturally  crcilulouK  in  niiru^vn  favour.  Havii^ 
been  so  oftm  raressed  and  applauded  for  my  docility,  1  was 
villingt<i  belie\-c  myself  rraJly  onlightrnril  by  instraclion, 
and  completely  qualified  fitrthc  ta.sk  of  life.  1  did  not  doubt 
kit  I  was  entt^iiug  tlit*  world  witli  a  mind  ftiriiislicd  against 
all  exigencies,  with  expedients  to  extrirate  myself  from  every 
iificulty,  and  sagacity  to  jH^vide  against  every  danger;  I 
was.  therefore,  in  haste  to  gi^x  some  specimen  of  my 
pvdMice,  and  to  sliow  that  tliis  liberality  of  instnictioii 
had  not  been  idly  lavished  ujiun  a  mind  incapable  of  im- 
pnivement. 

My  purpose,  for  why  shoulil  I  deny  it  ?  was  like  that  of 
•tbcr  women,  to  obtain  a  hiiHband  of  rank  and  fortune  snpe- 
riv  to  my  own :  and  in  tliis  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all 
those  that  had  assumed  tlu-  province  of  directing  me.  That 
the  woman  was  undone  wlio  niHri-ied  heiow  herself,  vtas  uni- 
Tersally  agived  :  mid  thuiigli  some  M-ntiavil  tti  assci't.  that 
the  richer  man  ougtit  invariably  to  be  prel'i'i-i-cd  and  that  mo- 
ney was  a  snflirient  compensation  for  a  defective  ancesti? ; 
yet  the  miijonty  declared  warmly  for  a  gentleman,  and 
wtTt  of  opinion  that  u)>Htarts  should  not  he  encouraged. 

With  regaril  to  othei-  ijualifirations  I  had  an  irreconcile^a- 
Ue  variety  of  instrudions.  1  was  sometimou  told,  that  dc- 
Ibrmity  was  no  defect  in  a  man :  and  tliat  he  who  was  not 
encouraged  to  intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was 
Bore  likely  to  value  the  tenderness  uf  hiu  wife  :  but  a  grave 
viilow  dii¥cted  me  to  choose  a  man  who  might  imagine  him- 
«lf  agreeable  to  me.  for  tliat  the  defonucd  were  always 
insupportahly  vigilant,  and  apt  to  sink  into  aullcnness,  or 
hurst  into  rage,  if  tliey  found  their  wife's  eye  wandei-iiig  for 
a  nomcnt  to  a  good  face  or  a  handsome  shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warning  me,  witli 
repeated  cautions,  against  all  thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit, 
asa  being  with  whom  nn  happiness  could  possibly  be  enjoyed : 
nen  of  every  utiiei-  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern,  hut  a  wit 
was  an  animal  fur  wliom  no  ai-tN  of  taming  had  been  yet 
discovered  ;  the  woman  whom  he  could  once  get  within  hie 
power,  was  considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  of  dominion  or  of 
quiet :  for  he  would  detect  artifice  and  defeat  allurement; 
and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure  of  conduct,  would 
believe  his  own  eyes,  in  defiance  of  tearft,  caresses  and  pm- 
teatatioDs. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  prinriples,  1  proceeded  to  form 
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017  ^'^'"^■■■^ *  '^^  wfaili^l  wttttyet  in  tItcGntI  lilooraof  youtli, 
was  taken  out  at  ui  liKsctubly  by  Mr.  Fri.tk.  1  aiD  afrtid 
my  rbt-elts  glowed,  and  my  cycH  HparktMl ;  for  I  observed 
the  looks  of  alt  my  HUpcrintendaiitft  ftxvtl  anxiously  upon  mef 
and  I  wasiw-xtday  cautionnd  HgaJiisthim  from  all  handa,as 
aman  of  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  had 
Tit  verses  to  one  ladv,  and  tiitn  forsaken  bcr,  only  berauw 


she  could  not 
other  fault  tliai. 
Having  been 
di§iniss  Mr.  Fr 
labour  of  a  lamj 
and  congratuUI 
I  v&n  shortly  U 
gross,  that  ^ 
and  incurred, 
who  declare<l 


lanipiHined  another  for  na 


ed  to  obey,  I  ventured  to 
ltd  not  think  nic  worth  tht 
addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy, 
(la  on  thi'  manors  of  which 
rdy*8  tonvcrsatiou  was  a» 
im\A  endure  bim  no  longer  i 
le  rensureof  all  my  friead^. 

..  greater  than  my  prudence, 

and  they  feared  n  wouia  oc  mj  ial«  at  last  tii  be  wretched 
with  a  wit. 

By  a  wit,  however,  1  was  never  afterwards  attacked,  but 
loTers  of  every  other  riass,  or  pretended  lovers.  I  ha^c  often 
had  :  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  advice  constantly  given  ine> 
to  have  no  regard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations,  1 
could  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and  some  for  rude- 
ness 1  was  once  loudly  cenHured  for  refusing  an  old  gcit- 
tlenian  who  offered  an  enormous  jointure,  and  died  oftin 
phtliisic  a  year  alter  :  and  was  so  baited  « ith  incessant  im- 
portunities, tliat  I  should  have  given  my  hand  to  Drone  tht 
stockjobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of  interest  made  bin 
afraid  of  the  expenses  of  matrimony. 

Some,  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage  ;  but  miscar- 
ried of  the  main  end.  by  treating  them  acronling  to  the  ruhca 
of  art  which  bad  been  prescribed  me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid, 
infnsed  into  me  so  much  iiaugbtincss  and  reserve,  that  sonc 
of  my  lovers  ftithdi-ew  themselves  fi-om  my  fi-ow  n.  and  re- 
turned no  more  ;  otliers  were  driven  away,  by  tlie  demandi 
of  settlement  which  the  widow  Trapland  directed  me  to 
make ;  and  I  have  learned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to  ask 
advice  is  to  lose  opportunity. 

I  am.  Sir. 
Tour  humble  Servant, 
• '     .  PERDFTA. 
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JVV/  detperandum.  Hob. 

Aviunt  despair. 

1  HAVE  somctiines  heard  it  disputed  in  eonversatiou. 
iriietfaer  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable,  that  a  man  should 
ttink  too  highly  or  too  meanly  of  himself :  it  is  on  all  hands 
agreed  to  be  best,  tliat  he  should  tliink  rightly  :  but  since  a 
fiuUble  being  will  always  make  some  deviations  from  exact 
nctitude,  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  inquire  towards  which 
«de  it  is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him  who  errs 
\j  nnderrating  his  own  powers ;  he  is  considered  as  a  mo- 
dest and  harmless  member  of  society,  not  likely  to  break  the 
peace  by  competition,  to  endeavour  after  such  splendour  of 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or  to  interrupt 
any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves ;  lie  is  no  man's  rival, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  every  man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  himself  ought 
to  be  distinguished,  in  order  to  an  accurate  discussion  of 
fliis  question,  as  it  relates  to  persons  or  to  things.  To  think 
kii^ly  of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  others,  to  assume  by 
ear  own  authority  that  precedence  which  none  is  willing  to 
.grant,  must  be  always  invidious  and  offensive ;  but  to  rate 
our  powers  high  in  proportion  to  things,  and  imagine  our- 
selves equal  to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others  in 
possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot  with  equri  justice 
provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  self-love  may  dispose  us  to  de- 
dde  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour ;  but  who  is  hurt  by  the 
mistake  ?  If  wc  ai*c  incitrcl  by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt 
more  than  we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
the  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dai-cs  to  think  well  of  himself,  will  not  always 
prove  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  good  effects  of  his  confidence 
will  then  appear  in  great  attempts  and  great  performances ; 
if  he  should  not  full}  complete  his  design,  he  will  at  least 
advance  it  so  far  jis  to  le.ive  an  easier  task  for  him  that  suc- 
ceeds him :  and  even  though  he  should  wholly  fail,  he  will 
fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  error,  from  torpid  rtcsijondency  can 
come  no  advantage :  it  is  the  frost  of  the  soul  which  binds  up 
all  its  powers,  and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterility.    He 
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that  has  no  hojH's  of  success,  will  niaki:  no  attempts  ; 
whi're  nothing  is  atteiiiiited,  nothing  can  be  done. 

Every  man.  HbouM.  therefore,  endeavour  to  maintain  in 
himseirafavoiirable opinion ofthc  powers oDhu human  mind; 
wliich  are  pciliapa,  in  every  man,  greater  than  they  nppt^ar, 
and  might,  by  iltlti7f«it  railfa»atirin.  fac  exaltcd  to  a  di'gire  IkC" 
jond  what  tht-ir  time  to  believe.     Thcii*  U 

scarce  any  man  nelf  able,  at  the  instigation 

of  necessity.  t<i  ;  of  leisure  and  detiberatiaii  - 

he  woald  have  >)e  :  ami  sornfi  of  uur  i>pe- 

cies  have  sign  by  such  achievements,  as 

prove  that  ther.  love  human  hope 

It  has  been  tt  tions  to  pre^^erve,  by  wtiuo 

public  inonutnen  those  who  have  served  dieip ' 

country  by  greai.  s  the  same  reason  for  con- 

tinuing orrevivifig  m.  .,.diG  m  inOHC,  whose  extensive  abtll* 
ties  liave  dignified  buutanity.  An  honest  emulation  may  Iw 
alike  excited  ;  and  the  phitoaopber's  curiosity  may  be  infia- 
nied  by  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  Tlie- 
mi^torles  was  kept  awake  by  the  troplties  of  Miltiade-s. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have  from  time  to  timo 
appeared  in  the  world,  enriclied  with  various  endowments  and 
contrarieties  of  excellence,  none  Beems  to  have  been  more  tt- 
alted  above  the  common  r<itc  of  humanity,  than  the  man  knotn 
about  two  centuries  ago  by  the  appellation  of  tiic  Admirable 
CricbtoB ;  of  whose  history,  whatrver  we  may  supprcBS  at 
surpassing  credibility)  yet  wc  shall,  upon  inc»ntestibl&  M' 
thority,  relate  enough  to  rank  him  among  prodigie-s. 

"  Virtue,"  says  Virgil,  "  is  better  accepted  when  it  comes 
in  a  pleasing  form  :"  the  ])erson  of  Crichton  was  cmincntty 
beuutiful ;  but  his  beauty  was  consistent  with  such  atrtivitf 
and  strength,  that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  one  bouM 
ttie  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  antagonist :  and  he  used  the 
sword  in  eitlicr  hand  willi  such  force  and  dexterity,  that 
scarce  any  one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  be  went  to 
I'aris  in  bis  twenty-first  )ear,  and  alRxed  on  the  gate  of  Qte 
college  of  Navarre  a  kind  of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that 
university  to  dispute  with  liim  on  a  certain  day  ■■  offering  to 
his  opponents,  wtiocver  they  should  be.  the  choice  of  ten  lan- 
guages, and  of  all  tlic  faculties  and  sciences.  On  the  day 
appointed  tliree  thousand  auditors  assembled,  when  four  doo 
tors  of  tlie  church  and  fifty  masters  appeared  ag^nstbim; 
and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses,  that  the  doctors  were 
defeated ;  tliat  be  gave  pi-oofs  of  knowledge  above  the  reach 
q{  nian ;  and  that  a  hundred  years  paswd  without  food  or 
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•leejiy  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his  learn- 
isg:  After  a  disputation  of  nine  hours  lie  was  presented  by 
the  president  and  profeKsoi-s  with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of 
gold«  and  dismissed  with  re]K\itC(l  acclamations. 

From  Paris  he  went  awav  to  Rome.  wl)ei*e  he  made  the 
same  challenge,  and  had  in  tlic  presence  of  the  prijie  and  cai*- 
diiuds  the  same  success.  Afterwards  he  conti'acted  at  Vc* 
nice  an  acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he  was 
iatroduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city  :  then  visited  Tadua* 
wkere  he  engaged  in  another  public  disputation,  beginning 
his  performance  with  an  e\teni|K>i*aI  poem  in  praise  of  the 
dtjr  and  the  assembly  then  present,  and  concluding  with  an 
vatioD  ef|ually  unpremeditated  in  commendation  of  igno- 


He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in  which  lie 
declared  himself  i*eady  to  detect  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and 
tU  his  commcntatoi*s,  either  in  tlie  common  forms  of  logic, 
or  in  any  which  his  antagonists  should  propose  of  a  hundi*cd 
tiflSsrent  kinds  of  vei'se. 

These  acrjuisitioiis  of  learning,  however  stupendous,  were 
oot  gained  at  tlie  expense  of  any  pleasui*e  which  youth  gener- 
ally indulges,  or  by  the  omission  of  any  accoin]dishment  in 
which  it  be<^omes  a  gentleman  to  excel :  he  practised  in  great 
fcrfection  the  arts  of  di*awing  and  painting,  he  was  an  emi- 
nent performer  in  both  vocal  and  instiiimental  music»  he 
danced  with  uncommon  gi*acefulness,  and  on  the  day  after  his 
diqaitation  at  Paris  exhibitcHJ  his  skill  in  horsemansliip  be- 
Amv  the  court  of  France,  where  at  a  public  match  of  tilting, 
he  bore  away  the  ring  upon  his  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of  less  dignity  and 
iqNitation ;  and  in  the  interval  between  his  challenge  and 
dsputation  at  Paris,  he  s|)ent  so  much  of  his  time  at  cards, 
dice,  and  tennis,  that  a  lain{)oon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of 
the  Sorbonne,  din^cting  those  that  would  see  this  monster  of 
eradition,  to  look  for  him  at  the  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life  and  manners, 
that  in  an  Italian  comedy  c(uni)osed  by  himself,  and  exiiibitcd 
before  the  court  of  Mantua,  he  is  said  to  iiave  personated  fif- 
teen different  characters :  in  all  which  he  might  succeed  witli- 
oat  great  difliciilty,  since  he  had  such  ])ower  of  retcnticui, 
that  once  hearing  an  oration  of  an  honr,  he  would  i*epeat  ii 
exactly,  and  in  the  re<:ital  follow  tlie  sjieakcr  tlirough  all  his 
variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  less  than  in  leaiming,  or  his 
irouragc  inferior  to  his  skill  :  tliei*e  was  a  prize-fighter  at 
Mantua,  who  trarelling  about  the  world,  according  to  the 
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barbarous  ciislom  of  tl>at  age,  ■«  a  general  chBllcnger.  hwl  _ 
derpated  the  most  celebrated  ma»ters  in  many  parts  or  Ea- 
rope ;  and  in  Mantnai  where  be  then  resided,  had  kiUrd  three  * 
that  appeared  against  him.  Th(>  duke  rcpentrd  that  he  had  ' 
granted  him  his  protertion  j  when  Crirhton  looking  on  hi*  I 
sanguinar)'  surcess  with  indignutiont  offrreil  to  stake  fiflmn  | 
hundred  jnstoles,  and  mount  the  xtage  against  him.  TTn  i 
duke,  with  some  nted.  and  on  the  day  Sxe4 

the  combatants  rapon  i«er»is  tn  have  becB 

■ingle  rapier,  '  lewly  introduced  in  Itaiy.    1 

The  prize-fightt  great  violence  and  fierce- 

ness,  and  Cric)  inscir  calmly  to  ward  Ui   J 

passes,  andsuffei  his  vigour  by  his  own  fory.   'j 

Crichton  then  h^  lOl ;  and  p[-esse<l  upon  huM    | 

with  such  force  le  tburst  liim  thrice  throucb  ^ 

the  body,  and  s.  *  then  divided  the  prize  u|   ' 

had  uon  among  ini  !  husbands  had  been  killW 

The  death  of  thi^;  wonderlui  man  I  should  be  willing  to    . 
conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every  reader  will  inquire  curi- 
ously after  that  fatal  hour,  which  is  common  to  all  bumaa 
beings,  however  distinguished  from  each  otlier  by  nature  w 
by  fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many  proo6  of 
his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  to  bis  son  Vicentio  di  Gon* 
zaga.  a  prince  of  loose  manners  and  turbulent  dispoBiU«|. 
On  this  occasion  it  was,  that  he  composed  the  comedy  is 
which  he  exhibited  so  many  different  characters  with  «ut 
propriety.  But  his  honour  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  tf 
he  was  one  night,  in  the  time  of  Carnival,  rambling  aboirt 
the  streets,  with  his  guitar  in  his  band,  he  was  attacked  bf 
six  tnen  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  skill  in  thisei^  i 
gence  deserted  him  ;  he  opposed  them  with  such  activity  UV  ' 
Rpirit.  that  he  soon  dispersed  them,  and  disarmed  their  leadB^ 
who  throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be  theprinct 
his  pupil,  Crichton  falling  on  his  knees,  took  his  own  svrari 
by  the  point,  and  presented  it  to  the  prince ;  who  immediately 
seized  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  jealousy,  according 
to  others,  only  by  drunken  furj-  and  brutal  resentment,  thnrn 
him  through  the  heart. 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  brought  into  that  state, 
in  which  he  could  excel  the  meanest  of  mankind  only  by  p  '"••' 
emptj-  honours  paid  to  his  memory  :  the  court  of  Mantua 
titled  their  esteem  by  a  public  mourning,  the  rontcmpor 
wits  were  profuse  of  their  encomiums,  and  the  palacet     T 
Itjily  were  adorned  with  pictures,  representing  him  on  ho 
back  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 
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2SiUe  ptriculum. 


Jam  vaga  pronHeifr^tniM  natut%i  remout.  Hob. 

But  tike  the  danger  and  the  shame  away, 

And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey.        FicANcif . 

TO  THE  ADVENTURCK. 

has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
flfip  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other  writer,  that  England 
abrds  a  greater  variety  of  characters  than  the  rest  of  the 
vwid •  This  is  ascribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing  amongst  us, 
which  gives  evei-y  man  the  privilege  of  being  wise  or  foolish 
his  own  way,  and  preserves  him  from  the  necessity  of  hypo- 
ciw^,  or  the  servility  of  imitation. 

lliat  the  position  itself  is  time,  I  am  not  completely  satisfied. 
To  be  nearly  acquainted  with  the  people  of  different  countries 
can  happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else 
Mield  at  a  distance,  thei*e  appeal's  an  even  uniformity:  the 
petty  discriminations  which  diversify  the  natural  character^ 
are  not  discx)verablc  but  by  a  close  inspection ;  we,  thei*efoi*e9 
fad  them  most  at  home,  because  tliere  we  have  most  opportu- 
nities of  remarking  them.  Much  less  am  I  convinced,  that 
Hiis  peculiar  diversification,  if  it  be  i*eal,  is  the  consequence 
•f  peculiai'  liberty;  for  where  is  the  government  to  be  found 
that  superintends  individuals  with  so  much  vigilance,  as  not  to 
leave  their  private  conduct  without  restraint  \  Can  it  enter 
into  a  reasonable  mind  to  hnaginc  that  men  of  every  other 
nation  are  not  eciually  masters  of  their  own  time  or  houses 
vith  ourselves,  and  equally  at  liberty  to  be  pai*simonious  or 
Infuse,  frolic  or  sullen,  abstinent  or  luxurious  ?  Liberty  is 
eertainly  necessary  to  the  full  play  of  pi'edominantliumoui's ; 
bat  such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the  government  of 
flie  many  or  the  few,  in  nionai'chies  or  in  commonwealtlis. 

How  readily  tiie  pi*e(lominant  passion  snatches  an  interval 
•f  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands  itself,  when  the  weight  of 
restraint  is  taken  away,  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  disco- 
ver, as  I  took  a  journey  into  the  country  in  a  stage-coach  : 
which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure,  may  be  very 
properly  related  to  you,  though  I  can  display  no  such  extraor- 
dinary assembly  as  Cervantes  has  collected  at  Don  Quix- 
•tc*s  inn. 

In  a  stage-coach  the  passengers  are  for  the  most  part  wholly 
unknown  to  one  another,  and  withont  expectation  of  ever 
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meeting  again  when  their  Jriurney  is  at  an  cnih  oof  nhoni^t'    ' 

therefore,  imagine,  that  it  wtMoHiUle  imn"i'tano'  to  any  lit 

them,  wliat  conjectures  the  riyitshooiil  form  imk  -  \  -..  '  ;  !   ^n 

Tet»oitis.  ttiatas  alt  think  thpmsrfves  seiHirr  t'  ■ 

all  assume  that  chai-actcr  of  nliich  they  hit  ini 

and  OD  DC)  ocrasion  is  thegeiicnti  ainbitlnn  t>f  nuix  i m.  i;.>  ^^m 

apparent!}'  indulged.  ~,  i 

On  the  day  o,  „lhc  twilight  of  th*i  ohiw-'  ' 

ing,  I  aaceniled  hrw-  mi-ii  iitnl  i  "n  wouint,    j 

liiy  fellow  ti-avc;  tnod  I' 

vation  of  mien  1  rnc  >  i 

ciliaus  civility  paiil    > 

«achotliPr.     W1  any  \ 

silent  for  a  long 
into  ourl'ares,  m 
missioi  into  our  H 

It  is  alwaVH  ol, 
tiiat  the  Intigei-  taiK  iias  neen  - 
is  to  find  any  thing  tn  say.     Wp  iiegaii  nov*  to  wiih  for  con--,  | 
venation  :  but  no  one  seemed  inclinMl  to  descend  from  his  dig*   , 
nity,  or  lirst  ]>roposc  a  topic  of  disrnui-ae.     At  last  a  corpa-    < 
lent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped  himseir  f*>r  this  cxfrttitioiH. 
with  a  scarlet  surtout  and  a  large  hat  with  a  brnad  lace,  irtm  '  * 
out  hia  watch,  looked  on  it  in  silence,  and  thea  hpid  it  dauw-    . 
ling  at  his  finger.     This  was.  I  suppose.  anARKtoo'l  by  aUtu  J 
company  as  an  invitation  to  ask  the  time  nf  tlie  day,  but  ■•■ 
body  appeared  to  heed  his  overture:  and  his  desire  to  l»e  talk-   J 
tng  so  far  overcame  his  rcseutmcnt,  that  he  let  iir  know  irf  ^ 
his  own  accord  that  it  was  past  live,  and  that  in  two  boiin 
we  should  be  at  breakfast.  A 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away  ;  wecoiitinwefl  aUob- 
durate ;  tlte  ladies  held  up  their  heads :  I  amused  myself  witii  , 
watching  their  behaviour :  luid  of  the  other  two.  one  seemed 
to  employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove  by  HietD,  j 
the  other  drew  bis  hat  over  his  e^es  and  n»niterr#tted  a 
'^lumber.  The  man  of  benevolence,  to  show  that  he  waa  int 
depressed  by  our  neglect,  bummed  a  tunc  and  beat  time,  upoa 
his  snuff-box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another,  and  not 
much  delighted  with  ourselves,  wc  came  at  last  to  the  Uttfe 
inn  a{^intcd  fur  our  i-epastj  and  all  began  at  once  to  K- 
compense  themselves  for  tlie  constraint  of  silence,  hy  Inmo. 
merable  questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attesided 
At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  was  got,  or  dec 
impossibletobe^tatthatttme,and  we  wero  pei'n— Je< 
ronnd  the  sum  tiAle ;  lAmthe  geiitlca«aia  th«ni-M 
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kwked  again  ujion  his  watcli,  to]d  us  we  had  half  an  hour  to 
«pare«  but  he  was  sori'v  to  see  so  little  merriment  among  us ; 
that  all  fellow  travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  theleyel,  and 
that  it  was  always  his  wav  to  make  himself  one  of  the  com- 
pany. ••  I  i-ememher,"  says  lie  "  it  was  on  just  such  a  morn- 
ing as  this,  that  1  and  my  Lord  iMumble  and  the  Duke  of 
Tenterclcn  were  out  upon  a  ramble:  we  called  at  a  little house^ 
as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my  landlady,  I  warrant  you,  not  sus- 
pecting to  whom  she  was  talking,  was  so  jocular  and  face- 
tioaa,  and  nmde  so  many  merry  answers  to  our  questions^ 
that  we  were  all  i*eady  to  burst  with  laughter.  At  last  the 
good  woman  ha])iK*ning  to  overhear  me  wiiisper  the  duke  and 
call  him  by  his  title,  was  so  surprised  and  confounded,  that 
we  could  scarcely  get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never 
Bet  me  fi'om  tluit  day  to  this,  but  lie  taikn  of  the  little  house, 
and  quarrels  with  mr  for  terrifying  the  landlady." 

He  had  srai'cely  time  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  vene- 
ration which  this  narrative  must  have  procured  from  the  com- 
pany, when  one  of  the  ladies  having  i*eached  out  for  a  plate 
on  a  distant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  remark,  ^^  the  incon- 
venience.s  of  travelling,  and  the  dilKcuIty  which  they  who 
never  sat  at  home  without  a  great  number  of  attendants, 
found  in  performing  for  themselves  such  oUices  as  the  road 
rrqnircd  ;  but  tliat  people  of  quality  often  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  might  be  generally  known  from  the  vulgar  by 
their  condescension  to  poor  inn-keepers,  and  the  allowance 
which  thev  made  for  any  defect  in  their  entertainment ;  that 
for  her  part,  while  jieople  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to  expect  upon 
a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at  one's  own  house." 

A  general  emulation  seemed  now  to  be  excited.  One  of 
the  men,  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing,  called  for  the  la.st 
newspa|icr :  and  having  perused  it  awhile  with  deep  (len- 
siveness,  **  It  is  impossible,"  says  be,  *'  for  any  man  to  guess 
how  to  act  with  i*egard  to  the  stocks:  last  week  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  they  would  fall  :  and  I  sold  out  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  onler  to  a  purchase:  they  have  now  risen 
unexpectedly  :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to  Lon- 
don I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds  among  them  again." 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished  himself  only 
by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a  fi'ef[uent  diversion  of  his 
eyes  from  one  object  to  another,  u[)on  this  closed  his  snuff- 
box, and  told  us,  that  ^^  he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of  the  stocks ;  that 
for  his  pail  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  wei^  established,  hut  had  always 
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isa" 

Itriird  thein  rw koned  pernicious  In  trade,  uncertain  la  tl 
produce,  aiid  unsutid  in  their  foundation:  and  Umt  l)«  li 
been  advised  by  three  Judges,  hu  DioHtiiitinmlt^tViendStMi 
to  venture  his  money  in  tho  rundtii,  but  t»  iiutitoulupon  I 
security,  till  h«  could  light  u[>nn  mi  t^iaif^  in  his 
country."  

It  nilght  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glini]>scR  of  latent 
dignity,  we  sho"  ""  ' *" to  look  round  ns  with  ve- 
neration ;  and  the  jirincra  of  rainanc«, 
when  the  eucbi  sea  them  isdi8M>lvcd,  and 
they  discover  O^  itlier ;  yet  it  happened  that 
none  of  these  hi  pnuision  on  the  company  : 
every  one  was  od  of  rndeavoiiriDg  to  im- 
pose false  app  rest ;  all  continual  thcaf^ 
haughtinesB  in  wir  claims :  and  all  gnn 
every  hour  mo  ley  foinid  tlieir  reprvsenti 
tions  of  thems  ,' 

Thus  we  travel  — j..  with  malevolence  perpetu?^ 

ally  increasing,  ami  wiuiuut  any  endeavour  but  to  outvie 
each  other  in  superciliousness  and  neglect ;  and  when  anytws 
of  us  could  separate  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented  oar 
indignation  at  the  saurine«s  of  the  rest. 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and  time  and  chance, 
tiiat  strip  of  all  disguises,  hare  discovered,  tliatthe  intimate 
of  lords  and  dukes  is  a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnislied  a 
shop  with  the  money  he  has  saved ;  the  man  who  deals  sn 
largely  in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of  a  broker  in  'Change-al- 
ley ;  the  lady  who  so  carefully  concealed  her  quality,  kcep«  » 
cuok-shop  behind  the  Bxcliangc  :  and  the  young  man.  whoii 
so  happy  in  the  friendship  of  the  judges.  engi'OBses  and  trans- 
cribes for  bread  in  a  garret  of  the  Temple.  Of  one  of  tke 
women  only  I  could  make  no  disadvantageous  detection,  h^ 
cause  she  had  assumed  no  character,  but  accommodated  her- 
self to  tlic  scene  before  her  without  any  struggle  for  distiuc- 
tion  or  supeiiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  tho  folly  of  practising  a 
fraud,  which,  as  theeventshowed.  had  been  .ili-cady  practised 
too  often  to  succeed,  and  by  the  success  sf  which  no  advan- 
tage could  have  been  obtained :  of  assuming  a  character, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claiming  upon  false 
pretences  honours  which  must  perish  with  the  bi*eatli  thtf 
paid  them. 

But.  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  tiiose  who  laugh  at  me  and 
mycnmpattionSithinkthisfolly  confined  toastagl^  coach.  £Tcr}' 
man  in  die  journey  of  life  takes  the  same  advantage  of  the  ig-  ■ 
ntq^nce  of  (lis  fellow  travelkni,  disguises  himself  in  coiiHtn;- 
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feited  mcrity  and  hears  those  praises  with  complacency  which 
Ub  conflciencc  reproaches  him  for  accepting.  Every  man  de- 
oems  himself,  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving  others ;  and 
h^gets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  illusion  shall 
cease,  when  fictitious  excellence  shall  be  torn  away,  and  all 
aist  be  shown  to  all  m  their  real  estate. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  humble  servant, 

VIATOR. 


Numb.  85.    Tuesday,  August  28,  1753.  :• 

Qtd  cupit  9ptatam  curnt  conHngere  metam^ 
JUulia  tulii  fecitque  putr.  Hob. 

l*be  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gun. 

Ail  arts  inust  try,  and  every  toil  sustain.  Fbaitcis. 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  <'  reading  makes  a  full  man, 
conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man/' 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degi-ees  of  knowledge  scarcely  ever 
reached  by  any  other  man,  the  directions  which  he  gives  for 
study  have  certainly  a  just  claim  to  our  regard ;  for  who  can 
trach  an  art  with  so  great  authority,  as  he  that  has  practised 
it  with  undisputed  success? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  I  shall  there- 
(bre,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious  contemporaries, 
the  necessity  of  reading,  tlie  fitness  of  consulting  other  un- 
derstandings tlian  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  neglected  in  the 
present  age,  had  in  their  own  times,  and  many  of  them  a 
kmg  time  afterwards,  such  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
acuteness  as  will  scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  those  tliat  de- 
spise them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how,  propagated 
among  ns,  that  libraries  are  filled  only  with  useless  lumber ; 
that  men  of  parts  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance ;  and  tliat  to 
spend  life  in  {loring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  preju- 
dices, to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  powers  of  nature,  to  cul- 
tivate memory  at  the  exjiensc  of  judgment,  and  to  bury  rea- 
son under  a  chaos  of  indigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themselves  wise,  and 
of  some  who  arc  thought  wise  by  otlicrs ;  of  whom  partpro- 
Mbly  believe  their  own  tenets,  and  part  may  be  justly  sus- 


pectfd  of  endMvouring  to  Klieltei-  their  ignorance  id  miill^ 
tud&s  ^^^  of  wishing  to  dcatmy  that  rcputJitioii  ^vhicb  tb 
have  no  hopeei  to  Kliafe.  It  will.  I  bclti^vc.  Iw  fouiiil  invul 
i)ly  true,  thitt  learning  vmt  ncvei-  <lec:rl»l  by  any  leant 
nan ;  anil  vliat  credit  ran  be  given  to  thuav.  wlio  venture' 
condemn  that  which  Uwy  <lfi  not  kmtwf  m 

ir  reason  li:i.s  the  power  a»cribril  tn  It  by  ilH  advucatrnw 
so  much  is  to  }"•  ■'••'-"•~™»-'  •<-  ~*<cntion  and  meditation,  it 
hard  to  believi  lionM.  wiunlly  pKi-Iiri| 

of  the  bountiet  'selvtM,  havo  been  f»p 

upon  ageR  mc4i  the  wits  of  the  pi-eflcot 

c?())crt  the  rei  riiich  will  then  inhmt  I 

reason  which  L  trior  to  instruction,  tmn 

thoy  may  allo<  bistriicted  by  the  rca<«a 

former  genern  «fore.   an  author  derlan 

that  lie  lias  be<  Mng  fVoni  Uie  writingH , 

his  pi-edeccssoi  Ktinu  has  been  lateiy  Bta^ 

nothing   but  a  _. .^gance  unpardonable  in   rae^ 

gi-eatc9t  human  untieriitanding,  can  hindfir  him  from  perceiv- 
ing that  be  is  raising  piTJudiccs  against  bi»  own  pcrforot' 
ance;  for  with  what  hopes  of  miccefts  can  he  attempt  tbtl 
in  which  greater  abilities  have  liitherto  miscarriod  ?  or 
with  what  ptculiar  force  does  he  suppose  himself  invigo- 
rated, that  difficulties  hitherto  invincible  should  give  way  be- 
fore bioi. 

Of  thoae  whom  Providence  has  rgualiiied  to  mjifce  any  ad- 
ditions to  human  knowlcilj^e.  the  number  is  extremely  small) 
and  what  cnn  be  added  by  eitch  single  mind,  even  of  thio  m- 
pcrtor  class,  is  vei^  little :  the  greatest  part  nf  mankiiul  mugt 
owe  all  their  kno^vlodge,  and  all  most  owe  far  the  larg^T  |iart 
of  it,  to  the  infoiTnatinn  of  others.  To  undci-stand  tlx-  workft 
of  celebrated  authors,  to  comprehend  tlieii-  systems,  and  re- 
tain  tlieir  reasonings,  is  a  tusk  more  than  oqnal  to  conimon 
intdlcrts;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  bo  nrcotinted  useless  or 
idle,  who  baa  stored  his  mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  and 
can  detail  it  orcasionally  to  othei-s  who  have  less  IctsiireM* 
weaker  abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is  nothing  to 
bim  who  ia  not  known  by  others  to  poHsoss  it :  to  tiie  scholar 
himself  it  is  nothing  with  res[iect  eitJier  to  honour  or  advut- 
.  tage,  foruie  world  cannot  reward  those  qualities  which  tn 
concealeiLfrom  it :  with  ivsprct  to  others  it  is  notJiing,  becL 
it  affords  no  Itelp  to  ignorance  or  en-or. 

It  is  witb  .justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accomplished  i 
racter,  Ilorace  nniteij  just  scntimeuts  with  tirc  power  of 
pressing  thm:  and  he  that  has  once  accumulated  leai 
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11  next  to  consider^  how  he  shiill  most  widely  diffiisc  and  most. 
igRoably  iiiipaii;  it. 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  conversation.  He  that  buries 
Umself  among  his  manuscripts  ^''besprent/'  as  Pope  ex- 
presses it,  ''  with  learned  dust/'  and  wears  out  his  days  and 
nights  in  perpetual  i*eseaiTh  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too 
apt  to  lose  in  his  chicution  what  bo  adds  to  his  wisdom ;  and 
when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  apjiear  overloaded  with  his 
own  notions,  like  a  man  armed  with  weapons  which  be  can- 
not wield.  He  has  no  facility  of  inculcating  his  speculations, 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  various  defi^re^s  of  intellect  which 
the  accidents  of  convei*sation  will  present:  Init  will  tallc  tt> 
Bost  unintelligibly,  and  to  all  unplciisantly. 

I  was  once  piTsent  at  tlie  lertuir.s  of  a  profound  philoso- 
pher, a  man  really  skilled  in  the  science  which  he  professed, 
who  having  occasion  to  explain  the  terms  ojmcum  and  pellu- 
cidunif  told  us,  after  some  hesitation,  that  opacum  was.  as 
oae  might  say,  opake,  and  that  pclhicidum  signified  pellucid. 
Such  w  as  tiie  dexterity  with  which  this  learned  reader  faci- 
litated to  his  audit(»rs  the  intricacies  of  science;  and  so  trui: 
Ls  itf  that  a  man  may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaavecomplainsy  that  the  writers  who  hare  treated  of 
chemistry  before  liini,  ai*e  useless  to  the  greater  part  of  stu- 
dents, because  they  pre.suppose  their  leaders  to  have  such  de- 
grees of  skill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the  same 
error  arc  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiarized  any  sub- 
jert  ti>  tbemselvr:>  in  solitude :  they  discx)urse  as  if  they  thought 
every  other  man  had  heen  employed  in  the  same  inquirios: 
and  expect  tinit  siiort  hints  and  obscure  allusions  will  pro- 
duce in  others  the  same  train  of  ideas  which  they  excite  in 
themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  man  of  studv 
suflers  frcnn  a  recluse  life.  When  lie  meets  witli  an  opinion 
that  pleases  him.  he  catches  it  up  with  eugeru'^ss  ;  looks  only 
after  such  arguments  as  tend  to  Iiis  coiifirmatioii :  or  spares 
himself  the  trouble  of  disrusMon,  and  adopt*;  it  with  very 
little  proof;  indulges  it  long  without  suspicion,  and  in  time. 
unites  it  to  the  general  body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures 
it  up  among  incontestible  truths  :  but  when  he  comes  into  the 
world  among  mon,  who,  arguing  upon  dissimilar  principles, 
have  been  led  to  different  conclusioiis.  and  lieinp;  placed  in 
various  situations,  view  the  same  object,  on  many  sides :  he 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself  in  tm  condition 
to  defend  it :  ha\ing  thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is  in  the 
state  of  a  man,  who,  having  fenced  with  the  same  master,  is 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  iiostui-e  of  his  antagonist; 
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.be  is  cntan;  led  iu  uofxpectcd  difficultice,  hv  u  harasaod  I 
»u(lilen  obje^'tionsi  Ite  is  unprovided  with  soliilicjtiH  or  nfUt 
his  surprise  impedes  his  natni-aJ  powers  nf  reasoning,  I 
thouglits  are  mattered  nnd  coiifounded,  and  he  f^rattfiea  t 
pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an  easy  victory. 

It  is  difliult  tit  imiurinr!  -with  what  obstinacy  troths  wkui 
-  one  niiiid  per  uition,  will  be  rejected  V 

another ;  am  i  must  be  practised  to  u 

*    cure  admissin-  int  propositions  into  wAi 

standings  fri  f,  or  hardened  against  the 

by  accidental  scart'cly  be  conceived,  hofl 

frefiuenly.  in  nu  controversies,  the  da 

will  be  Hubtir  'd  ;  how  often  stupidity  v 

elude  the  foi  involving  itself  in  its  o 

gloom  ;  and  nm  will  weave  artful  fallarlA 

which  reason  can  scarcij  nini  ii»-.ans  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  tlie  learning  of  the  recluse  usually  failt 
liim :  nothing  but  long  habit  and  frequent  experiments  cM 
confer  the  power  of  changing  a  position  into  various  fomuk 
presenting  it  In  different  points  of  view,  conneicting  it  win 
known  .and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  witli  intelligibK 
arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt  similitutes ;  and  h^ 
thciffore.  that  lias  colieclcil  his  knowledge  in  solitude,  must 
learn  its  application  by  mixing  \;iLh  mankind. 

But  whiJe  fhe  various  opportunities  of  conversation  infiii) 
us  to  try  every  mode  of  ailment,  and  every  art  of  recoBH 
mending  oi)r  sentimentB,  we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  tlie 
use  of  such  as  are  not  in  themselves  strictly  defensible  :  a 
man  heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advantage  of 
the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adversary,  lays  hold  of  caa- 
cessionsto  which  he  knows  he  has  no  right,  and  urges  piwA 
Hkety^  to  prevail  in  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  himself 
that  they  have  no  force :  thus  the  severity  of  reason  is  n- 
taxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated,  but  without  jost  w 
rangement  or  distinction ;  we  learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  iHft 
such  ratiocination  as  silences  others,  and  seldom  recall  to  ft 
close  examination,  that  discourse  which  has  g^^atified  oat 
vanity  with  victory  and  applause. ,  '*. 

Some  caution,  therefore,,  must  be  used,  lestcopiousnrasnA 
.  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by  inaccuracy  and'  conTusMiL 
To  fix  the  thoughts  by  writing,  4nd  sabject  them  to  freqor-* 
examinations  and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  enabling 
muid  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and  keep  it  on  guard  agai 
the  (kllacies  which  it  ^^ictises  oa  others :  in  conversatioa  • 
natantUy  diffuse  oar  aoughtSr 'and  in  writing  vm  centl 
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tkem;  method  is  the  excellence  of  ^vriting,  and  unconstraiiit 
tkgrace  of  conversation. 

1o  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  proportions,  is  there- 
Are  the  business  of  a  man  of  letters.  For  all  these  there  is 
not  often  equal  oppoi*tunity  ;  exrellenre,  tliei*efore,  is  not  of- 
ten attainable ;  and  most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends 
Iffoposedy  and  are  full  without  readiness,  or  ready  without 
enctness.  Some  deficiency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all 
ue  men ;  and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  uncensured  in  the 
gnater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can  confer  upon  him- 
self abilities^  and  few  have  tlie  choice  of  situations  proper  for 
the  improvement  of  those  wliich  nature  has  bestowed  :  it  is 
bowever^  reasonable,  to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ;  that  wc 
my  always  advance  towards  it,  though  we  know  it  never  can 
be  reached. 


Xi'MB.  92.    Saturday,  September  2C,  iToS. 

I'um  Utbufit  animum  cfrnoria  stimi't  honrMti.         Hnii 

Bold  be  tlie  critic,  zealous  to  his  trust. 
Like  tlic  iimi  judge  inexorably  just. 

TO   TlIK    AUVF.NTVRKB. 

Sir — In  the  pajMrs  of  criticism  which  you  have  given  to 
tlie  public,  1  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour  and  love  of 
truth.  e(|ually  remote  from  bigotry  and  captiousness ;  a  just 
distribution  of  praise  amongst  the  ancients  and  the  moderns: 
a  sober  deference  to  reputation  hmg  established,  without  a 
blind  adoration  of  antirfuity ;  and  a  willingness  to  favour 
later  performances,  without  a  liglit  or  ptierile  fondness  for 
novelty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you,  such  observa- 
tions as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in  the  consideration  of  Vir- 
gil'S  pastorals,  without  any  inquii*}'  how  far  my  sentimeuts 
deviate  from  established  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general  view,  it  will 
be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  fi-om  them  very  little  claim  to 
the  praise  of  an  inventor.  To  search  into  the  antiquity  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  not  my  present  purpose ;  that  it  has 
long  subsisted  in  tiieeast,  the  Saci*ed  >Vritings  sufliciently  in- 
form us ;  and  we  may  cxinjectuiT,  with  great  pmbability, 
tbat  it  was  sometimes  the  devotion,  and  sometimes  the  enUM* 
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i;iMiiiii>iit  or  the  first  ^nrj^Unns  of  mankinil.  Tbeorrf 
iiiiitcil  fitcgtinco  wMt  s\nip\icMy  :  ntid  tauf^ht  \nn  Hhcphn  ' 
sing  Willi  so  mocli  easp  ainl  hamirtny.  Wial  tiis  ronntrym 
iloKpairingtn  pxcelffoi-borcto  imitatf  Iiim  :  and  t)ie  Gree 
linn  ever  vain  or&nil>itioti«.  IrlXhim  iniiiiot  posHCBsion  of  f 
garlands -wliirli  tlicvroml  nymplishad  bfvtnwnl  ii|ion  liim. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  auvantage  of  anollifr  laiiguugc, 
iTnturcd  tocoi  ilianbanl  :  he  has  writtni 

with  greater  n.  imd   clL-valion  iif  sfnti- 

mcnt  :  liut  »si  lix  perfDnniinces  w«s  nw"" 

than  fjimplicit  perhaps,  where   be  exi 

Theocritus,  he  lass  »iipcriaritr  bv  ticviaf ' 

t,  from  die  pasti  litrrTurmiiis  whit  f 

tns  nevei'  attet 
«g       Vet,  though  ny  to  Theori-itolS   th«  I 

noiu-  which  isai  riaal  auUinr,  1  iud  (ar  ■ 

^    iiitniiling  to  d  r  whom  Hnnu:«  jiwlljr  i 

•  lares,  that  the  rurai  muses  nave  appn>priatcd  to  him  thttr 
■  legance  and  Hwcetness.  and  who,  as  he  copied  Thcucrilus  IB 
iiis  design,  haii  resemhled  him  likewise  in  his  succe.ss ;  fWt  if 
we  except  Calphnrnius,  an  obsrure  author  of  the  lower  agea. 
I  know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was  written  after  him  hy 
any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  ha.s  hecn  nniversallv  ao 
.knowledged,  I  am  far  fram  thinking  all  the  prmluctioiis  of 
his  rural  Thalia  equally  excellent :  there  is,  indeed,  in  all 
,  his  pastorals,  astrain  of  versification  which  it  is  rain  to  9«ek 
in  any  other  poet ;  but  if  we  except  the  first  and  the  tenUi. 
they  seem  liable  cither  wholly  or  in  part  to  considerable  otr* 
jeetions. 

The  second,  thongh  we  shall  forget  the  great  rhai^ 
.igainst  it*  which  lam  afraid  can  never  be  refuted,  niiglit.  I 
think,  have  per iahed,  witliout  any  diminution  of  tlie  praise  af 
Its  author ;  for  I  know  not  that  it  contains  one  affecting  sen- 
timent or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage  that  stiikesthe 
imagination  or  awakens  the  passions. 

The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two  shephei-ds,  hegtf 
Mith  a   quarrel  of  which   some   particulars  might   well   Iw 
^parc'l,  carried  nn  witli  s^jprightlinsss  and  elegance,  terminated 
.;it  last  in   a  rcconriliatioit :  but.  surely,  whotlier  the  invec^ 
tivfs  with  wairh  they  attack  each  other  be  true  or  false.  4Im^ 
itre  too  miirh  degraded   from  the  dignity  of  pasttv**  ■ 
^ence  :  and  instead  of  rejoicing  that  tliey  are  iiolh 
•  •nn,  I  should  not  have  grieved  could  tliey  have  been 
(l-ated. 
The  poeni  to  Pnllio  is.  indeed,  of  another  kind ;  it  i 
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With  ioiages  at  once  splendid  and  pleasing^  and  is  elevated 
witb  grandeur  of  language  worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  po- 
ets ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  dispropor- 
tion, between  the  performance  and  the  occasion  that  produc- 
ed it :  tibat  the  golden  age  should  return  because  Pollio  had  a 
son,  appears  so  wild  a  fiction,  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the 
poet  of  having  written,  for  some  other  purpose,  what  he 
took  diis  opportunity  of  producing  to  the  public. 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphnis,  which  has 
stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  model  of  jmstoral  ele- 
gies. To  deny  praise  to  a  performance  which  so  ifiany  thou- 
nads  have  laboured  to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
little  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet  whoever 
shall  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  find  that  most  of  the 
images  are  of  the  my  thological  kind,  and  therefore,  easily  in- 
vented ;  and  that  there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise 
or  natural  lamentation. 

hk  ttte  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of  philoso- 
phic sentiments,  and  heroic  poetry.  The  address  to  varus  is 
caiiaently  beautiful :  but  since  the  compliment  paid  to  Callus 
fixes  the  transaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
seems  injudicious:  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason  yet  beenfound, 
to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fableis  that  make  the  subject  of 
the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the  tuneful  shep- 
herds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without  some  reproach  to  his  in« 
ventive  power,  that  of  ten  past<irals  Virgil  has  written  two 
upon  the  same  plan.  One  of  the  shephei*d8  now  gains  an  ac- 
knowledged victory,  but  without  any  apparent  superiority, 
and  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the  prize  adjudged,  is  not  able 
to  discover  how  it  was  deserved. 

Of  the  eight  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  tlie  work  of  Vir- 
gil, that  he  has  no  claim  to  other  praise  or  blame  tlian  that  of 
a  translator. 

Of  the  ninth,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover  the  design  or 
tendency ;  it  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what  autliority,  to  have 
been  composed  from  fragments  of  other  ]iocms ;  and  except  a 
few  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his  own  mislbr- 
tsnes,  fliere  is  nodiiiig  that  seems  appropriated  to  any  time  or 
place,  or  of  which  any  other  use  can  be  discovered  tlian  to  fill 
ap  the  poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be  determined 
of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place  their  author  above  the  reach 
of  rivalry.  The  complaint  of  Gallus  disappointed  in  his 
kve,  is  full  of  such  sentiments  as  disappointed  love  naturally 
produces ;  his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resentment  is  tender,  ancY 
voxi.  xi.«^8 
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fiis  purposes  arc  inconsUnU  In  the  grnniuc  luisu&n  ef 
despair,  he  sontha  liitntiolf  awhile  wiUi  tbc  pity  tliat,  bImII  b« 
paid  bim  after  lus  death. 


Jituntibut  I 

Arcadet.     li  miM  lvi»  i/uiim  maOili 

Fetira  nrof  Mm  mjtnita  Mtnl  » 


Tune  your 
So  ill  nil  my 
O  thai  yam 
To  feedlhe  . 


■resiling  (i 


Discontented  condition,  and  deHirutis  ht 

he  any  thing  I  wishes  himself  one  hF  the 

shepherds.     He  idea  of  ruriil  tninqailUtx; 

but  soon  ili»cuvei3  uvW  mucD  Happier  he  >ihoiild  he  in  these 
happy  regions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  side  ; 

Hie  geUdi  Jlaiut,  tdc  tmlUa  prala,  Jjgtori  : 

JBcnemia:  Mcipntenrtn  eimtvmerer  tv». 

.ViMc  intamu  anwr  duci  me  MarlU  in  andl ;  ^ 

TVJa  intfr  mntia,  alqtie  advertat  delinti  li»ile:  j 

Tk  pracal  a  palria  (lire  lit  miU  credere')  tanlum  '' 

.Vpinai,  ah  dura,  tiiva,  tt  /rigtrt  Rhaii 

Mt  dnt  n/a  -Bidet.     Ah  *e  nefrigtira  trdatii  ! 

■U  libi  ne  tenerai  glacia  tecet  atpera  fflotttat.' 

Here  «ooliiig  fountaini  roll  through  Sow'ry  meadi. 

Here  voodi,  Lycoria,  lift  their  Terdint  beadii 

Here  could  I  weir  my  cueleu  life  away, 

And  in  thy  armi  insensibly  decay. 

Instead  of  tbat,  me  fnotic  tore  detuns 

*Uid  foes  and  dreadful  darti^  and  bloody  plain* : 

Wbile  you and  can  my  soul  the  Ole  beliere  y 

Far  from  your  country,  lonely  wand'rinp  leave  > 

Me,  me  your  lover,  barbarous  fugitive!  3 

Seek  the  n>ng:b  Alps  where  mowi  etema]  rftine. 
And  joyless  border*  on  the  ftoaen  Bhinc 
Ah  !  may  no  cold  e'er  blast  ny  dearatnMJd, 
f^or  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  (DT>de ! 

WiBTor. 

He  then  turns  his  IbMights  on  every  vide  in  quest  of  mmb> 
thing  that  may  solace  or  amuse  him  :  he  propMcs  t^ipiaBII 
to  hiuMelf,  first  in  one  scene  and  tiien  in  anotfara* ;  anA  at  bit 
finds  that  nothing  trill  Batisfy. 
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AWi  UbtM  flMiri  jftMtiml  muiare  lahsrm,' 
Mc  aiJHgtribua  medUa  Bebrumque  Mamut^ 
ScUk»nia$que  nsve9  htfemU  tubeamut  aqu9M€  .* 
JVSsc  1^  cum  mtrieru  aUa  Uher  aret  in  tUm»y 
•  tUhi^puM  ver9emu9  ov€$  nth  ndere  Cancri^ 
Omnia  vincit  amor  ;  et  no9  cedamuM  amori. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  nuuds. 
For  iMstonl  longs  dcHght — KareweU,  ye  ihadet^ 
No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  change, 
Tboufrh  lost  in  frozen  deseru  we  should  range  i 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chilling  Hebnis  flows, 
Endure  bleak  winter'«  hUsts.  and  Thracian  snqws : 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  •hould  feed» 
Where  the  parchM  elm  declines  his  sickening  bead 
Beneath  iicrce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams. 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  streams. 
Ixive  o'er  all  maintains  resistless  sway. 
And  let  us  love's  all  conquering  power  obey* 

Wabtoit. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  trntk  pastoral,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  give  the  preference  to  the  firstt  which  is 
equally  natural,  and  more  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the 
shepherd,  whosawhisold  companion  at  case  in  the  shade,  while 
himself  was  driving  his  little  flock  he  knew  not  whither,  is 
such  as,  with  variation  of  circumstances^  misery  always 
■tters  at  the  sight  of  prosperity. 

^o9  patria  Jlnes^  et  dulcia  linqmimu  arva; 

JVo9  patriam  fugimut  i  tu^  JHtifre,  lenhu  in  umbra^ 

Formotam  renmare  docet  AmarilUda  tylvat, 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much-lov'd  plainf 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 

Tou,  Titynia,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid. 

Teach  Amaiyllis*  name  to  tftstj  shade.  Wurrov. 

EUs  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey,  gives  a  very 
tender  image  of  pastoral  distress. 


Kn  ip9e  capeUaa 


Protentm  mger  ago :  hanc  etiam  vix,  Tityre^  duco  .- 
iRc  inter  dennu  eorylot  modo  namque  gemeUot, 
Spem  gregii,  ah  /  tilice  in  nuda  connixa  reUqtdt. 

And  lo !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  |foata  aiar ! 

While  scarcely  this  my  leadmg  hand  sustains, 

Tir'd  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains  i 

For  mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  past. 

On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twins  she  cast^ 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  niin'd  fold  *     WAaxov. 
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Tlie  description  of  Virgil's  hapninnis  in  bis  little  fum, 
combines  almost  all  tbe  imuges  ol  rural  plea»iirc  ;  mim)  kc| 
therefore,  that  can  read  it  wi5>  indifference,  has  no  sense  tf 
pa^toi-al  poetry : 


•Vfc  laala  i 

Kifmta  HI 
Hint  tibi,  fi 
Hi/Mri,  cap, 
futx  levi  M» 
Bine  alii  n 
.We  lanim  i 


Happy  oW  \, 

Enough  for  lu—.,  .u_u  »>v.  ..uPsl  board. 

What  tho'  rough  sttinea  Ibe  -uiL^d  soil  o'ersprcM^ 

Or  marehj'  buinish  rear  its  wnt'rjr  head, 

No  foreign  food  tliy  teemrng  cwea  shall  fear,  * 

No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 

Happy  old  man  I  here  'mid  th'  actnstam'd  streains  , 

And  sacred  Bpriiigs  you'll  shun  tl>e  scorching  beamB; 

Wliile  i'rom  von  v/:ilo>i.-rHnce.  ihy  piotdrc's  bound,  "* 

'ill;:    ■....'  .         •   .-,  i  IP  res  around,  tff< 

3ii/  "^pffring  boughc,  « 

AVhilc  from  sleep  rocks,  the  prunerSMuig  is  beudi 

Nor  the  suit .cooinK  dine,  thy  far-rite  bird,  '  * 

Meanwhile  ihall  ceaw  to  bKUhe  her  melting  strain, 

.N'or  tunka  fttun  th'  a£tul  elm  to  'phin.  Wabtob.  , 

It  majt  be  obserred,  that  theae  two  poems  were  prodomdlf, 

tvtain  that  really  happened ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  of  Main) 

prove,  that  we  can  alwayti  feel  more  tiian  we  can  imwgla% 

»nd  ibat  the  most  arttiil  fiction  must  give  way  to  tnitb.        .., 

I  am,  Sir,  .1.. 

Tour  hamble  Servant, 

DUBIUS. 


J      NcuB.  113.     Tdesdat,  Octobers,  1755. 

Dukiiue  otD'mM  orailiUe  Irntit.  Oru.  " ,  ' 

And  with  aweet  emtHj  jWa  aoul  detain.  ■  i 

It  is  oflen  charged  apon  writers,  that  vitli  all  thdr  ■». 
lensioBS  to  gMiiBa  wd  Aacorciki^  tk^  4o  littlft  aun  &■ 
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au  one  another ;  and  that  compositions  intruded  upon  the 
iirid  with  the  pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repe- 
iilioas  of  common  sentiments^  or  at  best  exhibit  a  trans- 
position of  known  images,  and  give  a  new  appearance 
to  truth  only  by  some  slight  diflTereucc  of  dress  and  de- 
oirttion* 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  authors,  is  indis- 
pitably  true ;  but  the  image  of  plagiarism,  which  is  raised 
■pen  ity  is  not  to  be  allowed  with  equal  readiness.  A  coinci- 
dence of  sentiment  may  easily  happen  without  any  communi- 
Citionf  since  there  are  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasona- 
ble men  will  nearly  think  alike*  Writers  of  all  ages  have 
kad  the  same  sentiments,  because  they  have  in  all  ages  had 
fte  same  objects  of  speculation ;  the  interests  and  passions, 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have  been  diversified  in 
diflcrent  times,  only  by  unessential  and  casual  varieties;  and 
ve  musty  therefore,  expect  in  the  works  of  ^ll  those  who 
attempt  to  describe  them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  find  in  the 
pictureB  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  diflTerent  periods  of 
his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  author  be  charged 
with  plagiarism,  one  of  tlic  most  reproachful  though,  per- 
haps, not  the  most  atrocious  of  literary  crimes,  the  subject  on 
which  he  treats  should  be  carefully  considered.  We  do  not 
wonder,  that  historians,  relating  tlie  same  facts,  agree  in  their 
narration ;  or  that  authors,  delivering  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence advance  tiie  same  theorems,  and  lay  down  Uia  same  de- 
finitions ;  yet  it  is  not  wholly  witiiout  use  to  mankind,  that 
books  are  multiplied,  and  different  authors  lay  out  their  la- 
boars  on  the  same  subject ;  for  there  will  always  be  some 
reason  why  one  should  on  particular  occasions  or  to  particn- 
hr  persons,  be  preferable  to  another ;  some  will  be  clear 
where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by  their  style  and 
others  by  their  method,  some  by  their  embellishments  and 
others  by  their  simplicity,  som^  by  closeness  and  others  by 
diffusion. 

Hie  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the  writers  of  mo- 
rality :  right  and  wrong  are  immutable :  and  those,  there- 
fere,  who  teach  us  to  distinguish  them,  if  they  all  teach  us 
right,  must  agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of  social 
life,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them,  must  be  the  same  at. 
all  times  and  in  all  nations :  some  petty  differences  may 
be,  indeed,  produced,  by  forms  of  government  or  arbitrai'V 
cnstoms ;  but  the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  alte- 
ration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired^  that  morality  should  bo  consi- 
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(lered  as  intcitlictfil  to  hII  rutiire  writers  :  men  will  tlvt 
lie  tempted  to  ileviate  from  their  duty,  and  will,  thnrefil 
always  Mant  a  niunitor  to  recall  them  ;  and  a  new  iMok  oftN 
seizes  Uie  uttention  or  the  public,  without  aiiy  other  cl^ll 
than  that  it  is  new.  There  is  likewise  in  composition,  uia 
other  things,  ft  perpetual  vicissitude  of  fashion  ;  and  troth  is 
reromnienued  at  one  time  to  regard,  by  appearances  whlcJi  at 
another  would'  j  the  author,  therefore,  wha 

has  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  and 

skill  to  gratir  'ays  an  oppoilunity  to  da- 

serve  well  of  I  ng  instruction  to  them  in* 

grateful  vehic'i 

Tbereare  U  of  composition,  by  which  a 

moralist  may  ef  an  original  writer  :   hn 

may  familiitri?  logues  after  the  manner  of 

the  ancients,  (  ,  series  of  syllogistic  ail- 

ments ;  he  ma  ine  by  seriousness  and  bo- 

lemni^,  or  enliven  n  uy  spnguiiiness  and  gaiety  ;  he  may 
deliver  bis  sentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or  illustrate  them 
by  historical  examples ;  he  may  detalu  the  studious  by  the 
artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  discouiisc,  or  relieve  tlte 
busy  by  short  strictures,  and  unconnected  essays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing  will  require  a 
particular  cultivation  of  the  genius  :  whoever  can  attain  to 
excellence,  will  be  certain  to  engage  a  set  of  readers,  whon 
no  othermethod  would  have  equally  allured  ;  and  he  that  com- 
niunicates  truth  with  success,  must  be  numbered  among  the 
tirst  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  likewise  to  the  pas- 
sions  :  their  influence  is  uniform,  and  their  effects  nearly  the 
same  in  every  linman  breast :  a  man  loves  and  hates,  desirea 
and  avoids,  eiactly  like  his  neighbour;  resentment  and 
ambition,  avarice  and  indolence,  discover  themselves  by  the 
same  symptons  iu  minds  distant  a  thousand  years  from  one 
another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  niorc  unjust,  than  to  charge  aa 
author  with  plagiarism,  raci-ely  because   he  assigns  to  every 
cause  its  natural  eOcct ;  and  makes  his  personages  act,  as 
otliers  ill  like  circumstances  have  always  done.     Their  are 
conceptions  in  which  all  men  will  agree,  though  each  deri>*a 
them  from  observation  :  whoever  has  been  in  love,  will  r^tfO" 
sent  a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that  interrupts  h     i 
dilations  on  his  mistress,  retiring  to  shades   and  so 
that  be  may  muse  without  distui-bance  on  the  appn 
happiness,  or  associating  himself  with  some  friend  tb' 
ters  his  passion,  and  talking  away  the  hoars  of  abaena         > 
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Ik  dariiBC  subject  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
bifs  felt  the  miseries  of  long  continued  hatred^  wilC  without 
mj  assistance  from  ancient  volumes,  be  able  to  relate  how  the 
fMsfams  are  kept  ui  perpetual  agitation,  by  the  recollection 
rfinjuy  and  meditations  of  revenge :  how  the  blood  boils  at 
ftm  Bame  of  the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn  away  in  contrivances 
tfniflchief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limited,  if  it  be 
CMridered  only  w^itli  regard  to  tlie  breast  which  it  inhabits ; 
Iha  iBalomy  of  the  muid,  as  that  of  tlie  body,  must  jx^rpe- 
tttily  exhibit  the  same  appearances;  and  though  by  the 
CMtmned  industry  of  successive  inquirers,  new  movements 
wQl  be  firom  time  to  time  discovered,  they  can  eflTect  only  the 
■imrfer  parts,  and  arc  commonly  of  more  curiosity  than 
inortuce. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts  are  the  wri- 
ttra  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to  attract  the  notice  and 
hvonr  of  mankind.  They  are  to  observe  the  alterations 
wUdi  time  is  always  making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  tliey 
Mty  gratify  every  gencratiomwilh  a  picture  of  themselves. 
Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtsliip  is  perpetually  varying  : 
the  different  arts  of  gallantry,  which  beauty  has  inRpii*ed, 
would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  :  sometimes 
halls  and  serenades,  sometimes  tournaments  and  adventui*es. 
have  been  employed  to  melt  the  hcai'ts  of  ladies,  who  in  ano- 
ther century  have  been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin- 
money.  Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times  been  eager 
of  wealth  and  power;  but  these  hopes  have  been  gratified  in 
some  countries  by  supplicating  the  people,  and  in  others  by 
lattering  the  prince :  honour  in  some  states  has  been  only 
flie  reward  of  military  achievements,  in  others  it  has  been 

Eincd  by  noisy  tui-bulence  and  popular  clamoui*s.  Avarice 
sworn  a  different  form,  as  she  actuated  the  usui*cr  of  Rome, 
and  the  stock-jobber  of  England ;  and  idleness  itself,  how 
littk  soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  has  been 
farced  from  time  to  time  to  change  its  amusements,  and  con- 
trive diflerent  methods  of  wearing  out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  those  who  study  man- 
kind may  fill  their  compositions  witii  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  im^es  and  allusions ;  and  he  must  be  confessed  to  look 
with  littie  attention  upon  scenes  thus  perpetually  changing, 
who  caDDOt  catch  some  of  the  figures  before  they  are  made 
mdgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  dis- 
tinct and  primogenial  colours  are  only  seven ;  but  eveiy  ei 
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can  will  tliat  from  various  niixtiirf.;,  in  vorinii;*  |iropar- 
fions.  Id  «  diversifications  of  tints  may  be  produced.  In 
like  manner,  (he  passions  of  the  mind,  wliich  put  the  woHd 
in  motion,  and  produce  alt  tlie  bustle  and  eagerness  o(  Um 
busy  crowds  that  svrarm  upon  the  earth :  tJie  passions,  fWini 
whence  arLse  all  the  pleasures  and  jiains  that  wc  sec  and  bear 
of,  if  we  analv*"  **"■  •"■"•'  "'  "•""!,  arc  very  few;  but  tliose 
few,  agitated  ternal  causes  shall  IiojipeQ 

to  operate,  am  ling  opinions,  and  acciacn- 

tal  caprices,  a  KlterntioHH  on  the  Kiirfaer 

of  life,  that  tt  «  busied  in  dHineating  it, 

vaiiishea  from  fw  act  of  objecto  sunoted, 

doomed  to  t&e  luration  with  tlie  fonarr: 

thus  curiosi^  mploymcnt,  and  tbc  btiny 

part  uf  mankl  >nteniplative  with  the  ma- 

terials of  spei  time. 

The  complaiL  II  topics  arc  pre-orr4ipied. 

isi  nothing  more  man  tne  miirtniir  of  ignoi-ance  or  idlenesN 
by  which  some  discourage  others  and  some  themselves ;  the 
mutability  of  mankind  will  alirays  fui-nish  writers  with  new 
images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  always  embellltb 
tht'tn  with  new  decorations. 
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i  JUngiui  Imtua  exddit  uuv.".  Otid. 

But  in  the  glatmis  CDterpme  he  died.  Addhoit. 

It  has  always  been  the  pi-actice  of  mankind,  to  judge  of 
actions  by  the  event.     The  same  attempts,  conducted  in  the 
tiame  manner,  bnt  terminated  by  different  success,  product 
different  judgments :  they  who  attain  llieir  wishes,  never  want 
cclebrators  of  thdr  wisdom  and  their  virtue;  and  tliey  that 
miscarry,  are  quickly  discovered  to  have  been  defective  dot 
only  in  mental  but  in  mora)  ijtialities.     The  world  will  never 
be  long  without  some  good  reason  to  hate  the  unhappy  :  ihf*^ 
real  faults  are  immediately  detected :  and  if  those  ar^  i 
sufficient  to  sink  them  into  infamy,  an  additional  we       ' 
Calumny  will  be  superadded :  he  that  fails  in  his  end* 
after  wealfli  or  power,  will  not  loDg  retain  either  hoQea 
courage. 
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This  species  of  injustice  iias  so  long  prevailed  in  universal 
practice,  that  it  seems  likewise  to  have  infected  speculation  : 
m  few  minds  are  able  to  separate  tlie  ideas  of  greatness  and 
prosperity,  that  even  Sir  William  Temple  has  determined, 
**thai  he  who  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hero,  must  not  only 
he  virtuous  but  fortunate." 

But  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  pi*aise  and  blame, 
BAue  have  suffered  oftener  than  projectors,  whose  rapi<lity  of 
iflttgiiiation  and  vastness  of  <lesign  raise  such  envy  in  tiieir 
lidlow  mortals,  that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  anil 
every  heart  exults  at  their  distivsses :  yet  even  a  pi*ojector 
■aj  gain  favour  by  success ;  and  tlie  tongue  that  was  pi*e" 
paral  to  hiss,  tlien  endeavours  to  excel  others  in  loudness  of 
ayplausG. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspeai*e«  deserted  to  Ausidius,  tho 
Volscian  servants  at  fii'st  insulted  him,  even  while  he  stood 
oiider  the  protection  of  the  household  gods ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  the  project  took  effect,  and  tlie  stranger  was  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  verv  judiciouslv  observes, 
"that  healwavsthoughttheiv.  was  more  in  liimthan  he  could 
think/' 

Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  diftei*ent  notice 
taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of  the  two  gi*eat  pi-ojrctoi-s 
Catiline  and  (Jsesar.  Roth  formed  the  same  prf)ject,  and 
ifltendeil  to  raise  themselves  to  power,  by  subverting  tlie  com- 
mon wealth  :  they  pursued  their  design,  pi^haps,  with  ecpial 
ibiliries,  and  with  equal  virtue;  but  Catiline  perished  in  the 
field,  and  Cjesar  returned  from  Piiaisalia  witli  unlimitiMl 
*  authority :  and,  from  that  time,  every  nKU^arcii  of  the  earth 
has  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  Caiisar; 
and  C.'atiline  has  never  been  meutionrd.  but  that  his  name 
might  be  applied  to  traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  move  remote,  Xerxes  projerted  tlie  ccmqnest  of 
Greece,  and  brtrnght  down  the  power  of  Asia  against  it :  l)ut 
after  the  world  had  been  filled  with  expectation  nn<l  terror, 
kis  army  was  beaten,  his  fleet  was  destmyed,  and  Xerxes  has 
■ever  been  mentioned  without  C(»ntenipt. 

A  Tew  yeai-s  afterwards,  Gi-eece  likewise  had  her  turn  of 
gtViBg  hirth  to  a  projector :  who,  invading  Asia  with  a  small 
anoyy  went  forward  in  search  of  adventures,  and  by  his  es- 
'.ape  from  one  danger,  gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush 
ifito  another :  he  stormed  city  after  city,  over-ran  kingdom 
iiler  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for  barren  victory,  and 
invailed  nations  only  that  he  might  make  his  way  througli 
TheiB  to  new  invasions :  but  having  bten  fortunat^t  in  \\\^.  <i\r 
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fcutmu  of  liis  pi-ojccta,  heilici]  with  Uio  name  of  Alej 
the  Great 

These  am.  indeed,  events  nf  ancient  timei :  but  humu 
turc  18  »lwayn  the  saoif^  and  every  age  will  alTuril  us  inntatiett 
of  public  censures  hiBuencetl  by  evwiN.  Tlie  ffreat  buftiiieaB 
of  the  middle  ccntJirie^i.  was  the  lioly  war;  wliirh  undoubtnlljr 
was  a  noble  pi-ojeet,  and  was  for  a  Inng  time  prosecuted  with 
a  spint  equal  i  it  tiad  tie«n  coiitHved :  Hot 

the  ardour  of  if  .4  only  Imrried  them  to  de-    < 

etruction ;  foi-  p  lald  not  g^n  the  tcrritorlM 

for  which  they  at  last  gained,  tliey  caaU 

not  keep  them .  «.  tJiPrcfore,  have  be«n  tin 

scofTof  idlniess  eirnndcrslandrng  nndtfacfr 

virtue  have  bee  Ihrir  conduct  has  been  ridi- 

culed, and  tJic'u  ffamed. 

HVhcn  Colun  king  Ferdinand  in  tbedis^ 

covery  of  the  1  the  sailors,  witJi  whom  t»   ' 

embarked  in  tlie  expeniiion.  nail  an  liltlc  confidence  in  tlifthr 
commander,  that  after  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  fw 
coasts  which  tliey  expected  never  to  find,  they  raised  a  ge- 
neral mutiny,  and  demanded  to  rt^tum.     He  found  means  l»   ■ 
9aoth  them  into  a  permission  to  continue  tlie  same  courM 
iliree  days  longer,  and  «n  the  evening  of  the  tlitrd  dayde- 
scried  land.     Had  the  impatience  of  the  crew  denied  faim't   ' 
few  hours  of  the  time  ref|Heste<l,  what  had  been  liis  fate  M 
to  have  come  back  witli  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  wl»  . 
liad  betrayed  the  king'n  credulity  tn  useless  expenses,  lad 
•risked  his  life  in  seeking  countries  that  had  no  exist«nM? , ' 
how  would  those  that  l-ejected  his  proposals  have  triumjdial 
in  their  acutencss^  and   when   would  his  name  have.  hiN^ 
mentioned,  but  with  the  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malleable 

gU«8? 

The  last  i-oyal  projectors  with  whom  the  world  has  been 
troubled,  were  Charles  of  Sweden  and  the  Czar  uf  Mu9cory. 
Charles,  if  any  judgment  may  lie  formed  of  his  designs  byUl  - 
measures  and  his  inquiries,  had  purpose^l  tirst  to  dethrnne  tfa* 
Czar,  then  to  lead  his  army  through  pathless  deserts  tntt 
Cliinat  thejif.e  to  make  liis  way  by  the  sword  through  Vim 
■whole  circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  tlie  conquestof  Turkey  to  nnltt 
Sweilen  with  his  new  dominions  ;  but  this  mighty  project  WM 
crushed  at  Paltowa  :  and  Charles  has  since  been  considered 
as  a  madman  by  those  powers,  who  sent  their  embassador! 
to  solicit  his  friendship*  and  their  generals  ■'  to  learn  under 
him  the  art  of  war." 

'     The  Czar  found  employment  Kutlicient  in  his  own  donil> 
nious,  and  amused  himself  in  digging  ciumls,  and  building 
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eitics ;  mui*dering  his  subjects  with  insuffci'ablo fatigues,  and 
transplanting  nations  from  one  corner  of  his  dominions  to  an^ 
other,  without  regi-etting  tlic  thousands  that  perished  on  the 
way  :  but  he  attained  his  end,  he  made  liis  people  formidable^ 
•ad  is  numbereil  by  fame  among  the  deuii-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  sanguinary  pro* 
jects  of  heros  and  conquerors,  and  would  wisli  rather  to  di- 
miniah  the  reputation  of  their  success,  than  the  infamy  oF 
their  miscarriages  :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  filled  the  world  with  hor- 
ror and  desolation,  should  be  moi*e  kindly  i*eganled  by  man- 
kind, than  he  that  died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ;  why 
lie  that  accomplished  mischief  should  he  glorious,  andhethau 
only  endeavoured  it  siiould  be  criminal.  1  would  wish  Ca^sar 
and  Cataline.  Xcxes  and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter, 
iMiddled  together  in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  theiv  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to  whom  I  would 
willingly  conciliate  mankind  ;  whose  ends  are  generally  laud- 
able, and  whosfi  labours  vli'q  innocent:  who  are  searching 
out  new  ])owers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new  works  of  art ; 
but  who  are  yot  j»ers«Tuted  with  incessant  obiiKHiy,  and  whom 
the  unii'crsjil  contempt  with  which  they  ai*et ideated,  often  de- 
bars from  that  success  whicli  their  industry  would  obtain,  if 
it  were  permitted  to  act  witliout  opposition. 

They  who  fmd  themselves  inclined  to  censure  new  under- 
takings, only  because  they  are  new,  should  consider,  that  the 
felly  of  jH'ojection  is  vei-y  seldom  the  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  com- 
monly the  ebullition  of  a  ca])acious  mind,  ci'owded  wiili  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  and  heated  with  intenseness  of  thought : 
it  proceeds  often  from  the  consciousness  of  uncommon  powers, 
from  the  confidence  of  those,  who  having  already  done  much, 
arc  easily  persuaded  tliat  they  can  do  moiT.  When  Rowley 
bad  completed  the  orrery,  he  attcnipti'.d  the  perpetual  motion  ; 
when  Boyle  had  exhausted  tlie  seci*etsof  vulgar  chemistry^  he 
tamed  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of  transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities  which  have  the 
fairest  claim  to  veneration,  extent  of  knowledge,  and  great- 
Kss  of  design  :  it  was  said  of  Cataline,  '*  immoderata,  in- 
credibilia,  nimis  alta  semper  cupiehat^'  Projectors  of  all 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though  tliey  differ  in  their  mo- 
rals ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  things  beyond  their  power, 
by  despising  vulgar  attainments,  and  aspiring  to  performan- 
ces to  which  ix'rhaps  nature  has  not  pi'oportioned  the  force 
of  man  :  wlien  they  fail,  thei^efore,  Ihey  fail  not  by  idleness 
or  timidity,  but  by  rash  adventure  and  fruitless  diligence. 
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That  the  attempts  of  sucli  iiK^ti  will  often  inisairpy,  we  may 
reasonably  exp^'l ;  ynt  I'mni  hucI)  mfii.  and  sucli  nvily,  an 
we  tfl  )iO)ie  Tur  tlio  ralUvHtion  nf  tliosc  pni-tii  of  iniUire  which 
lie  yet  waste,  und  the  invctitioii  of  ihoHo  arts  nliicU  air.  jut 
wanting  to  tlie  fcUdly  «f  Ufc  If  tb«-y  arc.  therefore  univer- 
sally ctiscoui-iignl,  art  iind  lii^ctivvry  can  make  no  advi 

■Wliattvcr  is  attempted  without  previouK  I'prtaint.y  of  as 
inay  W  consider  ~  id  amongst  narrow  i 

may.  thrrefoiv.  U>  censure  and  r-ontenptc 

Ami  if  the  libert  onre  indulged,  every  dmw 

-will  laugh  at  w  understand,  every  projwt 

will  he  consider  id  rrery  great  or  new  de- 

sign will  be  cen  I.     Men.  unaccuHtoinod  to 

reiison  and  rose  v  enterprise  inipraeticaliki 

wliirh  is  extendi  eflects.  or  rompriBes  amnj 

intermediate  op  Ihftt  presume  to  laugh  M 

prnjertDr9,woulL ,  hmugti  t4ie  air  in  a  wiii|^ 

clmrint.  and  the  miiveiDenc  ui  ii  inif^lity  engine  by  the  stcKlR 
of  water,  as  equally  the  dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy  ;  iinil 
would  hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  tlic  Thaines 
and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme  of  Aibuqueifiue,  thf 
viceroy  of  tlie  Indies,  who  in  the  rage  of  hostility  had  con- 
trived to  make  Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by  turning  the  NJIi 
inti>  the  Red  Sca- 

Thoee  who  hare  attempted  much,  have  seldom  failed  ta 
perform  more  than  tliosr  who  never  deviate  from  the  comnum 
roads  of  action  :  many  valuable  pi-eparations  of  clienvistry 
arc  suppose^I  to  have  risen  from  unsuccessful  inquiries  aftor 
the  grand  elixir  :  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encom'age  those  wba  ' 
endeavour  to  enlai-ge  the  power  of  ait,  since  they  often  suc- 
ceed beyond  expectation;  and  when  they  fail,  may  saeto*' 
times  benefit  the  world  even  by  their  miscarriages. 
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Wh*t  in  the  condnrl  of  our  life  appeirt 

6n  wril  dctien'd,  so  luclcily  bF|piii, 

But,  when  we  hare  our  wish,  ve  wUh  undone. 


TO   THE   AnVKXTtTnEn. 


SiB^I  have  been-  for  many  years  a  li-ader  in  Liondon.  My 
beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small :  1  was,  thert- 
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fiwef  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and  despised  by  those,  who^ 
having  more  money,  thought  they  had  more  merit  than  my« 
id£  I  did  not,  however,  suffer  my  i*esentment  to  instigate 
■e  to  any  mean  arts  oi'  supplantation,  nor  my  eagerness  of 
riches  to  betray  me  t4)  any  indirect  methods  of  gain ;  I  pur- 
sMd  my  business  with  incesitant  assiduity,  supported  by  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  richer  than  those  who  contemned  me ; 
tod  had,  upon  eveiT^  annual  review  of  my  books,  the  satis- 
bction  of  finding  my  foHune  increased  beyond  my  expecta* 
lioo. 

la  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were  fully  recom- 
pnisedy  my  wealth  was  ideally  great,  and  my  reputation  for 
wealth  still  greater.  I  had  lai'ge  wai*ehouscs  crowded  with 
giods,  and  considerable  sums  in  the  public  funds ;  I  was 
caressed  upon  tlie  Exchange  by  the  most  eminent  mer- 
dumts ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  c4)mmon  council ;  was 
solicited  to  engage  in  all  conimei*cial  undertakings ;  was 
lattered  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of 
the  directors  of  a  wealthy  company,  and  to  complete  my 
mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive  happiness  of  fining 
far  sheriiT. 

Riches  you  know,  easily  produce  riches:  when  I  had  arriv- 
ed to  this  degree  of  wealth.  I  had  no  longer  any  obstrnctiou 
or  opposition  to  fear;  new  acquisitions  were  hourly  bi*ougUt 
within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some  yoai*s  longer  to 
heap  thousands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a  citizen\s  pros- 
pirity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  countiy,  and  to 
ckse  my  life  in  retirement  From  the  hour  that  this  design 
catered  my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  employ- 
laent  every  day  more  oppressive,  and  ]>cr.suaded  myself  that  1 
vas  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention,  and  tiiat  my  health 
Would  soon  be  destntyed  by  tlie  torment  and  distraction  oi' 
extensive  business.  I  could  image  to  myself  no  happiness, 
liut  in  vacant  jollity,  and  uninterrupted  leisure:  nor  entertain 
>ay  friends  with  any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  un- 
certainty of  trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations.  I  could  not  at  once 
>tconrilc  myself  to  the  thoughts  of  ceasing  to  get  money  :  and 
^ough  I  was  every  day  inquiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found 
some  reason  for  i*ejecting  all  that  wei*e  oifei*ed  me ;  and,  in- 
^ieed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  and  convenience's  in 
niy  idea  of  the  spot  where  I  was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  per- 
iiaps,  tlic  world  might  have  been  travelled  over,  withtnit  dis- 
covery of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  defective  in  seme 
particular. 
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Thus  1  went  on  Mill  Intking  of  retirement,  itiii)  rtill  irfiu* 
ing  tu  retire  ;  my  frinids  bcg;»n  to  lHti|;)i  at  my  ileJays  luid  I 
grew  ashamed  to  trifle  longer  will)  my  own  indinatioriE ;  ui 
estate  was  at  K'ligtb  purcha-sc-d,  1  t ran sf erred  my  stock  to  a 
nriident  young  man  who  liad  niai-ricd  my  <liiughk-r.  u  et>t  ilowa 
into  the  country  and  commenced  lord  nf  a  siiaciou.i  mauor. 

lici-e  for  some  time  I  found  happiness  equal  to  my  exprrta- 
tioii.  I  rcforroed[the  old  house  according  to  the  iid  vice  ofth* 
best  architects,  I  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  f  n- 
closcd  it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of  trees,  fiUcd 
a  green  house  with  exotic  pla.uts,  dug  a  new  euiali  and  threw 
the  earth  into  the  old  moat. 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvements  lirnuj^M  in  al( 
the  country  to  see  the  show.  I  entertained  my  visilei's  with 
great  liberality,  ted  tlieui  round  niy  gaiilen.  showed  thetn  my 
apartmenla,  laid  before  them  plans  tor  nw  docorulionm  luid 
wasgi-attfiedby  the  wonder  of  some  and  the  envy  of  otiicrs.. 

I  was  envied  ;  butliow  litUr  rati  oiic  manjudgc  of  Ute  con- 
dition of  another!  The  time  wa.'i  now  coming  in  nhich  afflu- 
ence and  splendour  could  iio  longer  make  me  pleased  with 
mjself.  1  had  built  till  the  imiigination  of  the  an^hilert  was 
exJiansfed  ;  1  had  added  one  convejiience  to  another,  till  1 
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flmmd.    I  protract  the  breakfast  as  long  as  I  can*  because 

lAcB  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call  for  my  attention,  till  I  can 

%ith  some  degree  of  decency  grow  impatient  for  my  dinner. 

If'I  could  dine  all  my  life,  I  should  be  happy  ;  I  eat  not  be- 

OOHC  I  am  hungiy,  but  because  I  am  idle:  but,  alas!  the  time 

^sickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer :  and  so  ill  does  my 

cmsti&tion  second  my  inclinationy  that  I  cannot  bear  strong 

iiqiiors:  seven  hours  must  then  be  endured  before  I  shall  sup; 

Wk  supper  comes  at  last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  shoii; 

tfae  succeeded  by  sleep. 

Bach,  Mr.  Adventui*er,  is  the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which 
Minced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mercantile  life. 
Iihallbe  told  by  those  who  read  my  narrative,  that  there  ai*e 
May  means  of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of 
whl  employment,  which  I  donot  appear  ever  to  have  known; 
nd  that  natui*e  and  ail  have  provided  pleasures,  by  which, 
vithout  the  drudgery  of  settled  business,  tlie  active  may  be 
noged,  the  solitary  sootlied,  and  the  social  entertained. 

Thrae  arts,  Sir,  l  have  tried.  ^Vh«n  fii'st  I  took  posses- 
SMMi  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to  tlie  taste  of  my  neigh- 
koirs,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs 
UA  my  stable  with  horses:  but  a  little  experience  showed  me, 
that  these  instruments  of  rural  felicity  would  afford  me  few 
{ntifications.  I  never  sliot  but  to  miss  tlic  mark,  and  to 
oinCess  the  truth,  was  afraid  uf  tlic  fii*e  of  my  own  gun.  I 
could  discover  no  music  in  tlie  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could  di* 
vist  myself  witli  pity  for  tiie  animal  whose  peaceful  and  inof- 
fcnsive  life  was  sacrificed  to  our  sport.  I  was  not^  indeed, 
ilvays  at  leisure  to  ix'flect  upon  her  danger ;  for  my  horse, 
^0  had  been  bred  (o  the  chase,  did  not  always  regard  my 
ckoice  either  of  speed  or  way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches 
>t  Ills  own  discretion,  and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs, 
'  to  the  great  diversion  of  my  brother  siwrtsinen.  His  cuger- 
ttssof  puI*^:uit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river  ;  and  F  had 
'ri'iure  to  resi)lve  in  the  water,  that  I  would  never  hazard  my 
life  again  for  the  dvStruition  of  a  haiv. 

I  then  ortlered  books  to  be  proiuixMl,  and  by  the  direction 
*^f the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weoks  a  closet  ilep:antly  furnished, 
^ouwill  pei-haps,  be  suvjirised  when  I  shall  tell  you,  that 
*hen  onie  1  had  ranji'iMl  them  according  to  their  sizes,  and 
pifcd  them  up  in  rcj;uliir  gradations,  I  had  received  all  the 
pjeasiii-es  which  they  rould  give  me.  I  am  not  able  to  ex- 
rfle  in  myself  any  curiosity  after  events  which  have  been  long 
fused,  and  in  which  I  can  therefore  have  no  interest ;  I  am 
utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether  Tully  or  Demosthenes 
Ciscellcd  in  oratory,  whether  Uaiinibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own 
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nrf(lij(eHce  or  tlie  rorruplion  of  hin  rounlrj'iDcn.  1  hare  no 
skill  ill  contmvrmal  karniiig.  nor  cnn  roiimvr  why  tm  tnany 
volumes  sboulil  liave  be^-ii  written  u|>on  questions  whidi  I 
liHVC  lived  9a  long  tind  atn  bappjiy  without  uademtunding.  I 
oiire  resolved  to  go  tht^>iif;h  the  voIuiups  relatiii);  to  the  office 
of  f  lie  justices  of  the  peace  but  found  them  so  rrtililM'd  and  in- 
tricate, thst  ui  less  tliau  a.  inonlli  I  desisted  in  desjiair,  and 
rcwilved  ta  snpply  tny  deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent 
Salary  to  a  skilful  c\trk- 

I  iim  naturally  inclined  to  Imnpitality,  ajid  for  some  time 
kept  tip  a  constant  tntorconrsc  of  visits  with  the.  neighhour- 
iiig  geiitleinen':  but  though  they  are  caHily  brought  about  tnc 
by  bc1,tt^r  wine  than  ihv.y  can  llnd  at  any  other  house,  I  wu 
tiol  murh  relieved  hy  their  cuiiverHation  :  they  have  no  skill 
in  rommercc  01*  the  stocks,  and  1  have  no  knowledge  of  tlte 
hJslai7  of  families  or  the  factions  of  the  conotry :  bo  tbst 
when  tlie  llrnt  civilities  are  over,  they  usuully  talk  ta  one 
another,  and  I  am  left  alon«  in  the  midst  of  the  cnmpaay. 
I'lmugh  1  cannot  drink  myself.  1  am  obliged  to  encoufBgc 
the  circulation  nf  the  glass ;  tliHr  miKh  grows  more  turbulent 
and  obsti-i'peniUH  ;  and  before  tlicir  mcrriniciit  is  at  an  end,  I 
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Mid  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  always  think  in  the  same 


? 

■ 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  where  tlie  terms  are 
vderstood,  and  the  wliole  subject  is  comprehended  at  onc«, 
(here  is  such  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  among  all  human 
Wnga,  that,  for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  notions 
wore  supposed  to  be  innate,  or  necessarily  coexistent  with 
tte  fiu:olt]r  of  reason;  it  being  imagined,  that  universal 
agreement  could  proceed  only  from  the  invariable  dictates  of 
the  universal  }>arent. 

Ib  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  similarity  of 
dstennination  is  no  longer  to  be  expected.  At  our  first  sally 
into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together  along  one 
iMgfat  and  open  road  ;  but  as  we  proceed  further,  and  wider 
pnqiects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon  a  different 
iooie ;  we  divide  into  vanous  paths,  and,  as  we  move  for- 
ward, are  still  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  As  a 
qvation  becomes  more  complicated  and  involved,  and  extends 
to  a  greater  number  of  relations,  disagreement  of  opinion 
will  alwajTs  be  multiplied ;  not  because  we  are  irrational,  but 
becanae  we  are  finite  beings,  furnished  with  different  kinds 
of  knowledge,  exerting  different  degrees  of  attention,  one 
discovering  conHcquences  which  escape  another,  none  taking 
in  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  and  most 
esmprehending  but  a  very  small  part,  each  comparing  what 
he  observes  with  a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it 
to  a  diflerent  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see  only  a  small 
part,  should  judge  erroneously  of  the  whole  ?  or  that  they, 
who  see  different  and  dissimilar  parts,  should  judge  differ- 
ently from  each  other  ? 

Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  various  appear- 
iBces  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or  deformity  ;  thus,  the  gar- 
dener tears  up  as  a  weed,  the  plant  which  the  physician 
gtthers  as  a  medicine  ;  and  **  a  general,''  says  Sir  Kenelm 
igby»  ^^  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a  fit  place 
on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be  decided  in  battle, 
which  the  farmer  will  despise  as  bleak  and  barren,  neither 
fruitful  of  pasturage,  nor  fit  for  tillage. 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  proceed  commonly 
like  the  physician  and  gai*deuer  in  selecting  herbs,  or  the 
farmer  and  hero  looking  on  tiie  plain  :  they  bring  minds 
impressed  with  different  notions,  and  direct  tlieir  inquiries 
to  different  ends  ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary  conclusions^ 
lad  each  wonders  at  the  other's  absurdity. 
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Vi'c  lia«  less  t-eitson  to  he  surprised  or  ciflcmlwl  wlien  wi 
find  otliers  iliffer  from  ua  in  opinion,  because  we  very  often  lU&r 
from  ourselvcH.  How  often  wc  alter  onr  minds,  wo  do  n»t 
•Iwajs  remark  :  becaii!»G  llic  tlmnge  is  somctinieH  made  im- 
perceptibly  and  gradually,  and  tlie  lust  con\  irtion  cAacea  all 
memory  of  the  former  :  yet  every  man.  accustomed  li-om  tine 
to  take  a  survey  of  Ua  own  niitinna,  will,  by  a  Klight  retro- 
spection, be  able  1  ■  is  mind  ha*  mutTered  many 
revolutions ;  that  have  in  Uie  several  part* 
of  his  life  been  c(,  [iroved,  ]Hirsuct]  and  »tuui- 
ned  :  and  that,  on  »■  even  wlion  bis  prartice  has 
been  steady,  his  n  'averiog.  and  he  has  per- 
sisted in  a  schen) ler  because  he  feared  the 

censure  of  inrons  >       ii8C  he  was  alwajs  pleased 

"with  his  own  clioti^ 

Of  the  diffen-nt  iai«  r..wM  by  Iho  same  oUji'ctR  aa  thegr 
are.  vicwi<l  on  ..[.[kj^Uc  hulps,  and  of  ihv.  iliffet-eiit  iiirlina- 
tions  which  they  must  constantly  raise  in  him  that  conteB- 
plates  them,  a  more  striking  example  cannot  easily  be  toami 
dian  two  Greek  epigrammatists  will  afford  us  in  their  so- 
counts  of  human  life,  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  ia 
English  prose. 

Fosidippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  complaint ;  "Thnn^ 
which  of  the  patlis  of  life  is  it  eligible  to  pas»  f  la  psbw 
assemblies  are  debates  and  troublesome  affairs  :  dumestic  pri- 
Tacies  are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  counti'y  is  labMor-; 
on  the  sea  is  terror :  in  a  foreign  land,  he  that  has  mm^y 
must  live  in  fear,  he  that  wants  it  must  pine  in  distress  :  an 
you  married  ?  you  are  troubled  with  suspicions :  are  ya« 
single  ?  you  languish  in  solitude  ;  children  occasion  toil,  wmi 
a  childlcNS  life  is  a  state  of  destitution  ;  tlie  time  ot  youth  » 
a  time  of  folly,  and  gray  hairs  are  loaded  witli  infirmity. 
This  choice  only,  therefore^  can  be  made,  either  never  to  re- 
reive  being,  or  immediately  to  lose  it." 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect,  which  Posidippua  hai 
laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to  acquiesce  too  ha-stily  ia 
his  determination  against  the  value  of  existence :  for  Metro- 
dorus,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  life  has  plea- 
sures as  well  as  pains ;  and  having  exhibited  the  preaeat 
state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws  with  e4|ual  appear- 
ance of  reason  a  contrary  conclusion. 

"  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  tlie  paths  of  life. — 
In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and  transactions  of  wisdom; 
in  domestic  privacy  is  stillness  and  qutet ;  in  the  conntiy 
are  the  beauties  of  oatore ;  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gwia; 
in  a  tonipk  land,  he  that  is  rich  ia  honoond,  he  that  is  pov 
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;7  keep  his  poverty  secret:  are  you  married?  you  have  a 
cheerful  iiouse;  are  you  single?  you  are  unincumbered; 
diildren  are  objects  of  affection ;  to  be  without  children  is  to 
be  without  care:  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of  vigour,  and 
gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by  piety.  It  will,  therefore, 
■ev^  be  a  wise  man's  choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence, 
•r  to  lose  it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  its  felicity/' 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the  questions  which 
have  engaged  the  speculations  of  the  inquirers  after  happi- 
ness: and  though  they  will  not  much  auisist  our  determina- 
tioBS,  they  may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by  show- 

^tihat  no  absolute  determination  ever  can  be  formed, 
riiether  a  public  station,  or  private  life,  be  desirable,  has 
always  been  debated.  We  see  here  both  the  allurements  and 
discouragements  of  civil  employments:  on  one  side  there  is 
troable,  on  the  other  honour ;  the  management  of  affairs  is 
vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only  duty  in  which  wis- 
inm  can  be  conspicuously  displayed:  it  must  then  still,  be 
left  to  every  man  to  choose  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  can  any 
general  precept  be  given,  since  no  man  can  be  happy  by  the 
prescription  of  anotiier. 

Thus  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippus,  ^^  that  they 
are  occasions  of  fatigues,''  and  by  Metrodorus,  '^that  they 
are  objects  of  affection,"  is  equally  certain ;  but  whether  they 
will  give  most  pain  or  pleasure,  must  depend  on  their  future 
conduct  and  dispositions,  on  many  causes  over  which  the  pa- 
rent can  have  little  influence:  there  is,  therefore,  room  for  all 
die  caprices  of  imagination,  and  desire  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen  to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  always  likely  to 
remain  with  regard  to  questions  wherein  we  have  most  inte- 
rest, and  which  every  day  affords  us  fresh  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine :  we  may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide,  be- 
cause our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject :  we  see  a  little, 
and  form  an  opinion ;  we  see  more  and  change  it. 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadines,  to  which  we  must  so 
often  find  ourselves  liable,  ought  certainly  to  teach  us  mode- 
ration and  forbearance  towards  those  who  cannot  accommo- 
date themselves  to  our  sentiments  :  if  they  are  deceived,  we 
have  no  right  to  attribute  their  mistake  to  obstinacy  or  negli- 
gence, because  we  likewise  have  been  mistaken ;  we  may, 
perhaps,  again  change  our  own  opinion ;  and  what  excuse 
shall  we  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity  conceived 
against  him,  whom  we  shall  tlion  find  to  have  committed  no 
fault,  and  who  offended  us  only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  inta 
error. 


I4S  TUe  ADVCKTtlNlcn. 

It  in«7  likenbe  cniitribiite  tn  mftva  that  rMentniMit  wU 

fride  naturally  raises   agitinst  opposition,  it  we  cminidl 

that  he  who  diffrm  from  ux,  <lues  not  always  cnntrailirt  m  1 
he  lias  one  view  of  an  (ibject.  and  wr  have  anuttirr :  rach  do- 
acrilies  what  he  necs  witii  equal  fidelity,  and  each  rcgul^cs 
hiii  stepii  by  his  own  eyes :  one  man  with  Posidtppus,  looks  on 
celibacy  as  a  state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  »  parlDT  in 
joy.  or  a  comfoi  i  :hp  other  coiisiili*r»  il  vith 

Mr.ti'oduniSi  as  -  i    inciimbranceis  in  which  a 

man  ia  at  libert;  -•>  •*   »  gratiricatinnti.  to  remove 

from  place  to  pla««  i         fr".  asurc,  and  to  tiiiiik  of  no- 

thing but  merrii  i:  full  of  tbrsc  notionn  one 

hastens  to  clioosi.  .  mk  <  ther  laughs  at  his  ra^hnesa, 

or  pities  hi.'4  ignot*  -  it  is  mssibic  that  each  is  right, 

but  that  earh  is  timself. 

Life  ia  not  the  we  eee  a  little,  very  litde: 

and  what  is  beyi^  j  njecture.     If  wr.  inquire  el 

those  who  have  gone  oeiore  us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction: 
some  have  travelled  life  without  observation,  and  some  will, 
ingly  mislead  us.  The  only  thought,  therefore,  on  which  we 
rail  r*'])i)sc  with  rnmfurl,  is  tliat  which  presents  to  os  the  cart 
of  Providence,  whose  eve  takes  in  the  whole  of  things,  and 
nmler  whose  direction  all  involuntaTy  errors  will  t 
in  hapjuness. 


NmiB.  108.     Satubbat,  November  17,  1753. 


It  may  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  that  tiierv  aiv 
certain  topics  which  never  are  exhausted.  Of  some  image* ' 
and  sentiments  the  mind  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  enaaww* 
ed  :  it  meets  then,  however  often  they  occur,  with  tbe  aum 
ardour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  bis  mistresa,  aai 
parts  from  them  with  the  same  regret  when  they  can  no  loagw  < 
be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descriptions  which  tfae  poets  have 
transcribed  from  each  other,  and  their  succesaors  will  pgoh>' 
biy  copy  t*  the  end  of  time ;  which  will  continue  to  caga^' 
or  as  the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagiiutitm,  u  loiig  W 
human  natore  ahall  remun  the  same. 
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When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  know  that  the  ze- 
pbjm  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the  groves  are  to  recover 
thor  verdure,  the  linnets  to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love, 
aad  tiie  flocks  and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with 
lowers ;  who  is  tliere  so  insensible  of  the  beauties  of  natui*e, 
io  litUe  delighted  with  the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  not  to 
feel  his  heart  bound  at  the  mention  of  the  spring  P 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  scene,  all  is  stillness, 
aleaoe,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of  the  grove  cease  their  melody, 
the  Boon  towers  over  the  world  in  gentie  majesty,  men  for- 
get their  labours  and  their  cares,  and  every  passion  and  pur- 
mA  is  for  awhile  suspended.  All  this  we  know  already,  yet 
we  hear  it  repeated  without  weariness ;  because  such  is 
gmerally  the  life  of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on  the 
time  when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his  condition. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert,  we  know 
that  we  shall  6nd  what  we  have  already  seen,  a  limpid  brook 
mmnnring  over  pebbles,  a  bank  diversified  with  flowers,  a 
green  arch  that  excludes  the  sun,  and  a  natural  grot  shaded 
with  myrUes ;  yet  who  can  forbear  to  enter  the  pleasing 
gkiom,  to  enjoy  coolness  and  privacy,  and  gratify  himself 
OBoe  more  by  scenes  with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be 
deHghted? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapted  to  our  state, 
that  we  find  approbation  whenever  they  solicit  it,  and  are  sel- 
dom read  without  exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind  ;  .sucli 
is  the  comparison  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  duration  of  a 
flower,  a  thouglit  which  perhaps  every  nation  had  heard 
warbled  in  its  own  language,  from  the  inspired  poets  of  the 
Hebrews  to  our  own  times  :  yet  this  comparison  must  always 
please,  because  every  heart  feels  its  justness,  and  every  hour 
confirms  it  by  example. 

Sach  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  direct?  us  to  use  the 
present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a  distanc  time,  whicii  we 
are  uncertain  whether  we  shall  reach  ;  this  every  moralist 
may  venture  to  inculcate,  because  it  will  always  be  approved, 
and  because  it  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by  arguments 
more  powerful  than  the  dissertations  of  moralists :  we  see 
men  pleasing  themselves  with  future  happiness,  fixing  a  cer- 
tain TOur  for  the  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  perisliing 
some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a  less  distance  from  the  happy 
time ;  all  complaining  of  their  disappointments,  and  lament- 
ing that  they  had  suffered  the  years  which  heaven  allowed 
flmDy  to  pass  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the  principal 
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purpose  of  llitiir  Utcs  to  tlie  time  wlieii  life  ilAelT  was  to 
sake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertftin,  wheUier,  through  all  the  casuaiti 
and  dangers  nhich  beset  Utc  life  of  man,  we  slinU  be  ait\A 
reach  the  time  appointed  for  happiness  or  wiMlnin  j  bal  Ui 
likely  that  whatever  now  hinders  ub  from  doing  tJiat  win 
«ui'  i-eaaoii  and  conaclence  declare  necessary  to  be  done^  « 
equally  ohstrud  e.     It  is  ea-sy  for  tlie  In 

giuation.  opera  yet  existing,  to  please  it« 

with  Hcenc»  of  i  or  plan  out  courses  of  in 

form  virtue ;  bm  .  re  in  real  life  itweparah 

united  ;   habits  »y  indulgence :  and  km 

loses  her  dignit*-  i  she  haa  ofU-'ner  yieliled 

temptation  :  "  e  well  to-day,"  BayaMH 

tial.   "  will  be  •  e  well  to-morrow." 

Uf  the  unce  luman  good,  every  i 

being  seems  to  k  <  j,st  this  uncertainty  is  vtrfHtf^ 

tarily  increased  by  unnecessary  delay,  whether  wc  resptd  ' 
external  causes,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds.  Ha 
tliat  now  feels  a  desire  do  right,  and  wisiics  to  regulate  U> 
life  according  to  his  reason,  is  not  sure  that,  at  any  futun 
time  assignable,  he  shall  he  able  to  rekindle  the  same  ardour; 
he  that  has  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  breaking  looao  froa 
\-icc  and  folly,  cannot  know,  but  that  he  shall  hereafter  W 
mare  entangled,  and  struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaiofaig 
it. 

Vff,  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to  our  own  di8a4> 
Tantagt,  that  we  will  always  imagine  the  perspicacity  of  otf 
judgment  and  tlie  strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  grow  less  by  time  ;  and,  tlicrefort^  conclude^ 
that  the  wiU  to  pursue  laudable  purposes,  will  be  alwayi 
^seconded  by  the  power. 

But  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculating  the  strength 
(if  our  faculUes,  've  cannot  doubt  tlic  uncertainty  of  tlist  ufe 
in  which  they  must  be  employed  :  we  see  every  day  the  OMS* 
[lected  death  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  soe  nW 
graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and  younger  than  aUf' 
selves,  for  the  cautious  aad  the  careless,  the  dissolute  and  tin 
temperate,  for  men  who  like  us  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
■mprovehours  now  irreversibly  cut  off;  we  see  ail  tliis,  aad 
yet.  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide  after  year  in  preparation 
to  live 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  mi&st  of  their  pnf^M*  ' 
tions,  that  sudden  deaOi  canseslittlo  enurtMHi  in  them  ttwklw* 
hold  i^  nnleas  it  be  impranaed  upon  the  atlentioa  bjr  ■BoMk* 
mon  circunutuKM.    I,  like  every  otlicr  mui,  have  otrtUTtl 
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Mdtitiidesy  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  its  triumphs,  and  beau- 
ty Mtisb  in  its  bloom ;  but  have  been  seldom  so  much  affected 
II  by  the  fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began  to 
bfv  him* 

Evyalushad  for  some  time  flourished  in  a  lucrative  profes- 
don  ;  but  having  suffered  his  imagination  to  be  fireif  by  an 
iMxUnguishable  curiosity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull 
iWBd  of  life,  resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with  the 
iMgnry  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his  business  and  his 
nity  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years  the  pleasures  of  travel.  His 
niends  heard  him  pi*oclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting 
that  he  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant  to  his  pur- 
MQy  and  with  great  ex])edition  closed  his  accounts  and  sold 
■8  noYeables,  passed  a  few  days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his 
empanions,  and  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  chivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  Whatever  place  was 
RBOwned  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  whatever  region  art 
nt  nature  had  distinguished,  he  determined  to  visit :  full  of 
inign  and  hope  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  his  friends  ex- 
pected accounts  from  him  of  the  new  scenes  that  opened  in  his 
yogrcss,  but  were  informed  in  a  few  days  tiiat  Euryalus  was 

Such  was  tlie  end  of  Eurjalus.  He  is  entered  that  state, 
whence  none  ever  shall  return  ;  and  can  now  only  benefit  liis 
ftiends,  by  remaining  in  tlieir  memories  a  permanent  and  efB- 
carions  instance  of  the  blindness  of  desire,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty of  all  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps,  every  man  has,  like 
■e,  lost  an  Eurjalus,  has  known  a  friend  die  witii  happiness 
b  his  grasp  ;  and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  himself 
Mcure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of  leisure  what 
he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have  finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  tiiis  as  with  other  frailties  inherent  in 
Mr  nature  ;  the  desire  of  deferring  in  another  time  what  can- 
■it  be  done  without  endui-ance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance 
of  some  pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome  or 
■ppreaaed ;  there  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall 
viih  to  have  finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin  : 
but  against  this  unwillingness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and 
evary  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way  for  an  easier 
conquest :  custom  is  equally  forcible  to  bad  and  good,  nature 
will  always  be  at  variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more 
fcebly  as  she  isoftencr  subdued. 

Tlie  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is  more  shameful 
and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  betrayed  to  it  by  error,  but  ad- 
mits it  by  negligence.  Of  the  instability  of  life,  the  weakest 
aadrrstanding  never  thinks  i^Tong.  though  the  strongest  of- 
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tt-R  oniittt  lo  lliink  jufttly  ;  i-rasnn  and  cxpni-tence  are  alvi^ 
■■cady  tu  iiifcrtn  ua  of  our  real  HUte ;  but  we  rcFusr.  to  IntM 
to  tLeir  suggestions,  because  wc  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  W 
obey  theDi :  l>ut  surely,  nntliing  is  more  unworth)'  of  a  rfa> 
^4onable  being,  than  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  he  aecs  the  rnad 
which  he  is  commanded  to  travel,  that  he  may  dcviatu  wilb 
fewer  reproaclies  from  himself ;  nor  could  any  motive  to  ten- 
derness, exceptthRronsriousnefls  that  we  have  all  be«n  gnilty 
of  the  same  fa  >ity  those  who  thus  couai^ 

themselves  to  y 
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The  evils  inaeimritblj'  iiiiiii'xed  to  Uie  present  condition  of 
man,  are  so  numerous  and  afllictivc,  that  it  has  been  from  agt 
to  age,  the  tasb  of  some  to  bewail,  and  of  othei-s  to  Bc4m 
them  ;  and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seeing  a  coiB- 
mon  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreciate  the  few  pleaanni 
and  felicities  which  nature  has  allowed  us. 

Yet  1  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  employed  | 
thoughts  in  examining  the  pretensions  that  are  n     '    '    ' 
piiiess,  by  the  splendid  and  envied  condition  of  li 
tint  thought  the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I 
the  imposture  of  counterfeit  advantages,  and  found  disquiet 
lurking  under  false  appearances  of  gaiety  and  gi-eatncss. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  **  est  miser  nemo  ata 
conipnratus,"  "  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he  is  companl 
with  others  happier  than  himself :"  this  position  is  not  stnctij 
and  philosophically  true.  He  might  have  said,  with  rigoroM 
propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is  compared  witk 
the  miserable;  for  such  is  the  state  of  this  world,  tiiat  we  And 
it  absolute  misery,  hut  happiness  only  comparative;  we  at] 
incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure,  though  lA 
never  can  obtain  as  much  happiness  as  wc  might  {  "^  " 
enj<iy.  '' 

Tet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our  muerii 
merely  comparative ;  we  are  often  made  nnhappy,  not  >" 
presence  of  1U17  real  evil,  but  by  the  absence  of  MDW  fld 
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fiod ;  of  something  ^iiich  is  not  required  by  any  real  want 
of  nature,  wliich  has  not  in  itself  any  power  of  gratification^ 
aid  whirli  neitlier  reason  nor  fancy  would  have  prompted  us 
10  wish,  did  we  not  see  it  in  tlie  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after  unattainable 
lirantages,  no  medicine  can  be  prescribed^  but  an  impartial 
ioqury  into  the  i-eal  worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desir- 
ci  It  is  well  known,  how  much  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye^ 
is  deceived  by  distance:  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found,  that 
rf  many  imagined  blessings  it  may  be  doubted,  whetlier  he 
tbat  wants  or  possesses  tliem  has  moi*e  reason  to  be  satisfied 
vith  his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction,  no  man  to 
whom  nature  liiis  denieil  it,  can  confer  upon  himself;  and, 
tkrefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  the  want  of 
tkat  which  can  never  be  gained,  may  not  easily  be  endured, 
h  18  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  triumph  and  delight  with 
which  most  of  those  recount  their  ancestors,  who  have  ances- 
tors to  recount,  and  the  artifices  by  wliich  some  who  have 
risen  to  unexjiected  fortune  endeavour  to  insert  themselves 
ioto  an  honourable  stem,  wc  shall  be  inclined  to  fancy  that 
wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inheritance,  or  that  all  the 
oicellencies  of  a  line  of  progenitors  arc  accumulated  on  their 
descendants.     Reason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our 
carnation  of  birth  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  that  dead 
ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but  upon  imagination  :  let  it 
then  be  examined,  whetlier  one  dream  may  not  ojiei^ate  in  the 
vhce  of  another:  whether  he  that  owes  notliing  to  fore- 
lathers,  may  not  i*eceive  equal  pleasui*e  from  the  conscious 
MSB  of  owing  all  to  himself;  whv'tlier  he  may  not*  with  a 
little  meditation,  find  it  more  honourable  to  found  than  to 
ooatinuc  a  family,  and  to  gain  dignity  tlian  transmit  it; 
whether,  if  he  receives  no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his 
fiunily.  he  does  not  likewise  escape  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
graced by  their  crimes ;  and  whether  he  that  brings  anew  namo 
into  tiie  world,  has  not  the  convenience  of  playing  the  game 
of  life  without  a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much 
Aough  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happiness,  which  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  universality,  but  which  may, 
perhaps,  with  equal  reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to 
ancestral  honours  many  of  the  sons  of  eaHh  easily  sec  to  be 
ill-grounded ;  but  all  agi*ee  to  celebrate  the  advantage  of  he- 
reditary riches,  and  to  consider  those  as  the  minions  of  for- 
tune, who  ai-e  wealthy  from  their  ci'adles,  whose  estate  is 
••  res  noil  parta  laboi-e  sed  reJicta  :*'  "  the  acquisition  of  ano* 
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tlier,  not  i>f  Uiems^lves  */'  nnd  whom  a  fatlier's  iniluctry  faa»^ 
dtspciiNcil  from  a  laborious  ultcnlion  to  art»  »r  comiiien'^ 
ant!  kfl  at  lilirrty  to  ilttpusn  of  life  as  fiuttj  shall  direct 
Ihem. 

If  evpry  man  wprc  wwc  and  virtuous,  rapabki  to  iViacom 
tbc  best  u«c  nf  time,  and  rrsoliitr  bi  priirtisc  it;  it  might  w* 
granted,  I  lliirik,  withnnt  lipsifntinn,  (liaf  trttal  librrty  w«"~ 
be  a  hlesRitig  :  and  that  it  would  be  drsiralilr,  to  be  left 
large  to  tlii*  rxcrriM'  of  religious  nnd  social  dntius.  wiC 
the  iiitoniiptt»n  of  important  avoration?. 

But  !<inc«  fidicity  i»  i-clatJve,  and  tliat  ^vlti^h  is  the  mouift' 
of  happinc»<s  to  one  man  aiay  be  to  anotbiT  the  cause  of  niU- 
scry,  wr  mv  to  consider  wlint  sUnie  \s  brst  adupled  to  htiman 
nature  in  itn  present  degeneracy  and  frailty.  An<l.  mii-ely,  iit, 
far  tlie  greater  number  it  ts  highly  expedient,  that  tbey  shooltf 
by  «ome  settled  scheme  of  duties  he  rescued  frimithe  tyranDy 
of  caprice,  Uiat  tliey  should  be  driven  on  by  netexsity  Uironidt 
the  paths  of  life  with  their  attention  ronfined  to  a  stutei)  OiA^ 
that  they  may  be  leas  at  leisure  to  deviate  into  mucbicf  at  tlw 
call  nt  folly.  ' 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an  ample  iaheri? 
lanrc  ban  let  loose  to  their  own  direction,  what  can  we  illfti 
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the  gallies ;  and  it  is  well,  wlien  nature  or  fortune  find  cm- 
flojment  for  those,  \vIio  would  not  have  kno^n  how  to  pro* 
are  it  for  themselves. 

He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisition  or  improve- 
■nit  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the  insipidity  of  indiffe- 
ucc,  and  the  tediousness  of  inactivity,  but  gains  enjoyments 
wholly  unknown  to  those  who   live  lazily  on  the  toil  cf 
others ;  for  life  affords  no  higher  pleasure  than  tliat  of  sur- 
Munting  difficulties,  passing  from  one  step  of  success  to  an- 
other, forming  new  wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratified.     He 
that  labours  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking,  has  his 
iitigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  afterwards  rewarded  by 
joy;  heLs  always  moving  to  a  certain  end,  and  wli\.%  he  has 
ittained  it,    an   end   more  distant  invites  him    to    a  new 
pursuit. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  diligence  is  fortu- 
Bite :  the  wisest  schemes  are  broken  by  une\]HTted  accidents  ; 
the  most  constant  jierseveranci?  somrtimes  toils  tlii'ough  life 
without  a  nrompense ;  but  labour,  tliougli  unsuccessful,  is 
nore  eligible  than  iillenrss;  he  thai  prosecutes  a  lawful  pur- 
pose by  lawful  means  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of 
his  own  reason ;  he  is  animated  tlirough  the  course  of  his 
endeavours  by  an  exp<Tt:itioM  which,  though  not  cei'tain,  he 
knows  to  be  Just :  and  is  at  last  comforted  in  his  dLsappoint- 
■ent,  by  the  consciiuisner^s  that  ho  has  not  failed  by  his  own 
bult. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  afTjrds  us  most  op- 
portunites  of  gaiiiing  our  own  esti^rm :  and  what  can  any 
■an  infer  in  his  own  favour  from  a  condition  to  whicli,  how- 
ever prosperous,  he  contributed  notliin;^.  and  wliich  the  vilest 
and  weakest  of  the  sp(*cies  would  have  obtained  by  the  same 
right,  had  he  hap|)en('tl  to  lie  the  son  of  tlie  same  father. 

To  strive  witli  dilHc  iilties.  and  in  conquer  them,  is  the 
highest  human  felicity  :  the  next  is  to  strive,  an<l  deserve  to 
conquer ;  but  he  whoso  lifo  has  pass4*d  without  a  contest,  and 
who  call  boast  neither  success  nor  merit,  can  suney  himself 
only  as  a  useless  tiller  of  existence :  and  if  he  is  content 
with  his  OMn  character,  must  <»we  his  satisfaction  to  insensi- 
bility. 

Tims  it  appears  that,  the  satirist  advised  rightly  when  he 
directed  us  to  resign  oui'sclves  to  the  hands  of  Heaven,  and 
to  leave  to  superior  powers  the  determination  of  our  lot  : 

Permitte*  tpcL-  C2'pcndirc  ^umimbuK^  quid 
f.'onv<rn  at  nohin^  vffni.  4j  1?  «./  utifr  noctn's 
L'an'ui  e.t  ii'h  fi9".'i  'jiinm  tihi. 
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IntruitlhjF  fortune  to  iliepow'ni  »bovej 

l.ravc  IbcBi  to  minigc  for  thee,  »nJ  1"  gram  ' 

AVimt  iheir  unetrmff  winlotn  it«  llite  wwil. 

In  goodncis  »B  in  grcitnesi  tlie)  e»eel  ■ 

All  I  Itiit  VC  iDv'd  uu/>ctvc5  but  liair  *o  well.  llftTlka. 

^'hittfltato  of  life  admits  most  liai'piness,  iauncertUB; 
but  that  iiiin-iiAinty  ouglit  to  rcprcs-i  the  iictiilaRcu  of  conpa^ 
risuii,  and  slleuce  tbe  murmurs  of  diacontenl. 
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ScrMmvt  indptU  SteUjiie.  Hum. 

All  dan  to  write,  who  can  or  cannoi  rcul. 

Thrv  who  have  nttentivuly  considered  the  hixtoi^  of  jiun- 
kind,  ktmw  thai  every  age  has  its  jieciiliiLi-  character.  At 
une  time,  no  desirr  in  felt  but  for  military  liuiiours  ;  everjr 
mtT  affttnla  battles  and  sirgc>),  and  the  worlil  is  filled  wiUi 
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pahaps,  be  tmie,  that  at  all  times  more  have  been  willing  than 
hxve  been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing, 
that  the  dogmatical  legions  oF  the  present  race  were  ever  equal' 
led  iu  number  by  any  former  period ;  for  so  widely  is  spread  the 
itch  of  literary  praise,  tliat  almost  every  man  is  an  author, 
either  in  act  or  in  purpose ;  has  either  bestowed  his  favours 
an  the  public,  or  withholds  them,  that  they  may  be  more  sea- 
sonably offered,  or  made  more  wortliy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was  considei*ed 
as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of  men !  the  ladies  con* 
tented  themselves  with  private  virtues  and  domestic  excel- 
lence ;  and  a  female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated,  however. 
Ulustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  motion,  and  was,  there- 
fore, rather  to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  countenanced 
bj  imitation.     But  as  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  seen  a 
nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded  the  bat- 
tle-axe, formed  encampments  and  wasted  nations  ;  the  i*evo- 
lution  of  years  has  now  produced  a  generation  of  Amazons 
of  the  pen.  who  with  tlie  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set 
masculine  tyranny  at  defiance,  asseHed  their  claim  to  the  re- 
gions of  science,  aud  seemed  resolved  to  contest  the  usurpa- 
tioos  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  are  authors  only 
in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained  tlie  power  of  executing 
tlieir  intentions  :  whose  performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk 
sufficient  to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confidence, 
however  impatient  of  nameless  obscurity,  to  solicit  openly 
the  assistance  of  the  printer.  Among  these  are  the  innume- 
rable cori'espondents  of  public  papers,  wlio  ai-e  always  offer- 
ing assistance  which  no  man  will  receive,  and  suggesting 
hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who  complain  loudly  of  the 
pcnrerscness  and  arrogance  of  authors,  lament  their  insensi- 
bility of  tlieir  own  interest,  and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with  dark 
stories  of  performances  by  eminent  hands,  which  have  been 
offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of  writing  can  be 
properly  ascribed,  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  It 
is  said,  that  every  art  is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
wards conferred  upon  it :  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
would  naturally  infer,  that  literatui-e  was  now  blessed  with 
patronage  far  transcending  the  candour  or  munificence  of  the 
Augustine  age,  that  the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to  none 
but  authors,  and  that  by  writing  alone  riches  and  honours 
were  to  be  obtained. 
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But  Wncc  il  in  true  tliat  wrilt-ni  likt  ntlicr  compotilnn 
,  are  very  litllf  iliM]i».se<l  tn  Tavoiir  one  anothpi-.  it  is  not  tn  be 
.  expected,  that  at  a  tinip  when  c>xi-y  nnii  ttxitw.  any  man 
will  patronize ;  and  arconlingly,  (here  in  not  oni-  that  I  r4ui 
recollect  at  luvvi'nt  who  pnilVsiJ's  Ihc  loait  rcRai'd  Otr  the 
votaries  of  •><  iiuce,  invites  tlip  adilresM^ of  V-Arni-il  men*  «r 
aeems  to  ho]>e  Inr  reptitHtion  from  aiij  pen  but  his  oi*-n. 

The  causi'.  llu-i  Jetniral  roneitiracy  for  th* 

destruction  of  jia  ,-i>i..         a  HcciTt :  not  run  1  dia- 

cover,  whetlu-i-  m.un,.  ,v  „  icncesof  titeronstt'llationa. 

or  the  intern  prrulni-c  of  se-a™..         mther  the  long  continuance 
of  the  wind  ;il  iiny  sin  r' intoxicating  viigKiitrt  v\- 

haled  from  thf  rartlu  hi  kr  nobk-»  anil  our  pciutiinL^ 

our  soldiers  ami  tn  .  and  wmifn,  all  into  wit^, 

philosophers,  and  v.        -a. 

It  is,  indt'i'il,  of  t.  re  to  BcHrch  oul  lh<*  fwre' 

than  Uie  CM\f,v  of  thii  nahtlf ;  and  he  wantd  4^3 

senc  well  .it  his  coMniry.  who,  insleiwl  of  amw^inf;  himsOT    | 
with  conjecliiral  speculations  shnijld  liml  mians  nl'  piTsuai)>- 
ing  the  |je«r  to  inspect  hi:*  steward's  arcounts.  or  rrpHir  ths 
rural  mansion  of  his  unrcstoi-s,  who  roulil  njdace  the  tradOiK  > 
man  behind  his  counter,  and  send  bark  the  fanner  to  the-<iu(j|   ^ 
tock  and  the  flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to  rrpnctly  them- 
selves. By  the  constitution  of  ancient  Epypt.  iIip  priesthood 
wa-s  continually  increasing,  till  at  len^li  then"  was  no  peo]4« 
beside  themselves :  the  tstablishmmt  wui  thc-n  dissolved,  ani 
tbenumbcrof  priests  was  reduced  .iiiil  liinilrd.  Thus  amongst 
us,  writers  will,  perliaps,  be  multi)i1icil,  till  no  readers  wiS  ' 
be  found,  and  then  the  ambition  of  writing  must  nefessafilj 
cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus  gradually 
effected,  and  tlie  evil  should  be  stopped,  if  it  be  possible,  be-    ■ 
foi-e  it  rises  to  so  great  a  height,  I  could  wish  tliat  both  aekca    > 
would  fix  tlieir  thoughts  upon  some  salutary'  considerationv, 
which  might  repress  their  ardour  for  that  reputation  which 
not  one  of  many  tlionsands  is  fated  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed,  and  frequently  recollected,  th^  _ 
he  who  has  not  obtained  the  proper  qualifications  of  an  author, 
can  have  no  excuse  for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  tba 
power  of  imparting  to  mankind  something  necessary  to  be 
known.     A  man  nncducated  or  unlettered  may  sometimes     ■ 
start  a  useful  thought,  or  make  a  lucky  discover}',  or  ohtalli     ^ 
by  chance  some  secret  of  nature,  or  some  Intelligence  of  facts, 
of  wbicN  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  igaorant,  'Aid 
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which  it  in  licKrr  to  rcvcut,  tliough  hy  a  rude  and  unskilful 
comoiunioatioii,  tlian  tn  lose  fur  ever  by  siippifssing  it. 

But  few  will  be  jtistilml  by  tliis  |ilca ;  Fni-  oV  lliv  inniiiiier- 
■ble  buuks  and  pain|)li]ets  that  have  uverflonxMl  tlie  nation, 
scarce  one  has  made  any  addition  to  real  knowIcdf;L',  or  con- 
tained iiioi-c  tU:in  a  traiispOKition  of  common  seutimontit  and 
a  rcpetitiott  of  common  iibraaea. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquii-cil,  wlien  tbc  man  wiio  tveh  an 
inclination  to  write,  may  venture  to  MU|)poac  bimself  piYtperly 
i|llRlifmd ;  and, since  e^ci-y  man  wbo  is  inilineil  to  think  well 
of  his  own  intcllct't.'by  what  tfst  lie  may  try  his  abilities, 
without  hazarding  tiie  cuiitem|kt  or  resentment  of  the  public. 

The  lii'^it  ((Ualiiicalion  of  a  wi'itcr,  is  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  tlie  subject  whicli  he  undei-takes  to  treat :  since  wc  c-innot 
teach  what  wc  do  not  know,  nor  can  properly  undertake  to 
instruct  otht'iM  while  we  aiv  ourselvTs  in  want  of  instruction. 
The  next  ivquisite  is.  that  lie  be  master  of  the  language  in 
which  lie  dclivi-rs  iiis  sentinicnl^;  if  lie  treats  of  science  and 
demonstration,  tluit  lie  bus  nltniiu".)  a^tj  b'  clear,  puiv.  nerv- 
ous, and  exptvssive:  if  hi."  toiiics  be  probable  and  ]>ci-sua- 
sory,  that  he  be  able  to  reroiiiNK^iid  them  by  the  Riipeniddition 
«f  elegance  and  iin.tgcry,  U\  <lis[i(;tv  llie  colours  of  varictl  dic- 
tion, itnd  jmiir  forth  tlit;  iiiii.-ii-  of  oiudnUiled  periods. 

If  it  bu  agaiji  iiKpiiivd.  npmi  winit  |iriiK't{)[os  any  man  shall 
concludi:  tliat  )ie  uants  t\Hi\v  ii^ini-is,  it  may  i>e  ivadily  an- 
swered, ttiat  iiit  I'lid  is  altaiiied  but  by  tbo  projH-r  moans :  lie 
only  can  rattonally  pivsuini-  that  he  understands  a  snbiect. 
who  has  read  and  compaivd  the  writers  tbal  have  bitberto 
discnsM-d  it,  familiarizi'il  their  argaiiients  to  bimself  by  long 
meditation,  consulted  the  fouiuUlions  of  dill'eivnt  systems, 
and  scparatkiJ  truth  from  error  by  a  rii;oi'uus  i>xaminalion. 

In  likt;  nmnner.  iie  only  has  a  right  to  suppose  tbar  hr  can 
expresii  bis  th'iugliLs,  wiiatevtr  ihey  are,  with  perspicuity  or 
elegance,  who  has  carefully  piTii>i:tl  the  best  autlioi's,  atrcu- 
ratcly  noted  tbeir  diwrsilif.s  ff  AyW,  (Ulisently  selected  llic 
best  modc.4  of  di(  tion,  iind  faiiiiliurizcd  tbcTii  by  long  babitii 
of  attenti%e  praciiii'. 

No  man  is  a  rln-turitinn  or  '^ihlloHopber  by  chance.  lie 
who  knows  that  he  uinUrtakes  to  write  on  qurslion.s  which 
be  lias  neier  studied.  ma>  without  besitati(m  detcrinine,  that 
he  it  about  to  waste  iiis  own  time  and  th:it  of  his  reader,  and 
expose  hiiiiself  to  (he  dciision  of  those  whom  be  aspires  to 
instruct:  lie  that  wiihuut  forming  bis  style  by  the  ^tudy  of 
the  best  models,  hastens  to  obtruilo  his  c,om[>ositioiis  on  Ibo 
public,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or  Uattei-y  may 
suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  leanicd  car  with  biirbarisnis,  and 
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<-Dntribute,  wlicrever  his  works  sliall  lie  wccivcil,  to  th?  d 
pravation  ol'  taste  and  the  coniiption  of  language. 


.VuMB.  119.    Tuesday,  Decrmkr  25.  irJSi^ 

/.aliii  resTUi  ovtrfiiBi  ilsinanda 
Npintwn.  ytiin  li  L^liinm  renalit 
l-nJiiui  Jungai  et  ulmjar  Pamit 
Sernim  uni. 


c  tliirsi}  cravings  at  Ibe  tOul, 

Liientird  ironarch,  tliin  if  Spitn 
You  could  to  diflant  i.ybia' join, 
And  both  the  Carthagea  were  thine. 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  "  wliich  of  mortal  men  was  to 
be  accoimtetl  neiircst  to  the  gods  in  liappiness?"  he  answcpcd* 
"that  man  who  is  in  want  of  the  fewest  things." 

In  this  answer,  Socrates  left  it  to  be  guessed  Uy  his  auditai% 
whether  by  the  exemption  from  want  which  was  to  constiniU 
happiness,  lie  meant  amplitude  of  possessions  or  contractim 
of  desire.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  little  difference  betweei 
them,  that  Alexander  tlie  Great  confessed  the  inhabitant  </&  i 
tub  the  next  man  to  the  master  of  the  woilil ;  and  left  a  deds-. 
ration  to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not  Alexander  he  shmiU 
wish  to  be  Diogenes.  ■   ^_ 

These  tuo  states,  however,  though  they  resemble  each othnf 
ill  their  consei|uence,  differ  widely  with  respect  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  attained.      I'o  make  great  acquin- 
lions  can  happen  to  very  fi^w ;  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  Ijii- 
nian  afraii-s,  to  many  it  will  be  incident  to  labour  without  r^ } 
ward,  and  to  lose  what  they  ali-cady  possess  by  endeavour*  tf 
make  it  more:  some  will  always  want  abilities,  and  otiien  ■ 
opportunities  to  accumulate  w  ealth.      It  is  therefore  happy, 
that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more  certain  and  easy  road  t9 
plenty  j  every  man  may  grow  rich  by  contracting  his  visbes*  ■ 
and  by  quiet  acctuiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him  sujq^i , 
the  absence  of  more.  ' 

Yet  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulating  the  happW 
ness  of  the  gods,  by  any  other  means  than  grasping  at  thflir 
power,  that  it  seems  to  be  tlic  great  business  of  life  to  create 
wants  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied.  It  has  been  long  cd>serfipd 
by  moralists,  that  every  maq  aquanders  or  loses  a  great  pert 
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nS  that  lifey  of  which  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  short* 
less ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  justness,  that  though 
every  man  laments  his  own  insufficiency  to  his  happiness, 
ami  knows  himself  a  necessitous  and  precarious  being,  inces- 
antly  soliciting  the  assistance  of  others,  and  feeling  wants 
which  his  own  art  or  strength  cannot  supply  ;  yet  there  is  no 
■an,  who  does  not  by  the  superaddition  of  unnatural  cares, 
render  himself  still  moi*c  dependent ;  who  does  not  create  an 
irtificial  poverty,  and  suffer  himself  to  fcol  pain  for  the  want 
of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is  gained,  he  can  have  no  enjoy- 

MBt 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose  part  of  our 
time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and  invisible,  and  many  an 
hour  is  passed  before  we  recollect  that  it  is  passing ;  so  un- 
Bitaral  desires  insinuate  themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind^ 
ud  we  do  not  perceive  that  tliey  arc  gaining  upon  us,  till  the 
ptin  which  they  give  us  awakens  us  to  notice.  No  man  is 
sofliciently  vigilant  to  take  account  of  every  minute  of  his 
file,  or  to  watch  every  motion  of  his  heart.  Much  of  our  time 
likeiftise  is  sacrificed  to  custom ;  we  trifle,  because  we  see 
others  trifle:  in  the  same  manner  we  catch  fi-om  example  the 
contagion  of  desire  ;  we  sec  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of  ^ 
imaginary  good,  and  begin  to  bustle  in  the  same  chase,  lest^ 
greater  activity  should  triumph  over  us.  d 

It  is  true,  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society,  many  things 
become  necessary,  whicli,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  nature  arqx) 
nperfluous  ;  and  that  many  things,  not  absolutely  necessary,  h 
are  yet  so  useful  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  moi*c  ample  and  liberal  concession. 
In  opulent  states  and  i*egular  governments,  the  temptations  to 
wealth  and  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  follow  them,  are 
such  as  no  force  of  undei-standing  finds  it  easy  to  i-esist. 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed  only  by  en- 
deavours after  wealth  and  honour ;  by  solicitude,  whicli  the 
worldi' whether  justly  or  not,  considei'ed  as  important;  I  should 
scarcely  have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  precepts  of  mo* 
deration  and  forbearance.  He  that  is  engaged  in  a  pursuit, 
in  which  all  mankind  profess  to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by 
tkt  authority  of  all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design, 
and  will  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures  of  a  so- 
litary philosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that  the  accumulation 
of  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hindered,  or  the  ambition  of  just 
honours  always  to  be  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the 
poasessor  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  others,  may  be  desired 
■pon  virtuous  principles ;  and  we  ought  not  too  rashly  to  ar- 
▼ox»  II- — T 
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cuso  aay  ihm)  of  intending  la  coiifinc  tlie  iiiflufurc  at  hw 
quisitions  to  hiinsclt'. 

But  if  n-c  look  rouiul  u]>on  inaukind,  wliuni  siiall  wc  find 
among  those  tlint  fortune  permit*  to  fonn  Uirirowii  mKont-TH, 
that  is  iiot  tormenting  himself  with  a  wish  for  aomcthiitg.  at 
which  all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at  the  mo- 
ment of  attainrn-"*' ""»  ™»n  "  heggaring  his  ijosterity  to 
Ijuild  a  lioiise-,  \  he  never  will  inhabit ;  an- 

other is  levellii  !«  a  pptwpert.  which  what 

he  has  once  M^  ijoy  no  more ;  another  !• 

painting  ceilinf  a»t.  and  filling  his  apaiV 

ments  with  coi  f  that  soom!  neighbouriaK 

bouse  may  nottv  an  bin  own. 

That  splcndoi.  e  not  desirable. 

m  abstnu-tcd  t  ulcate :  hut  if  we  inqi 

closely  into  the  licy  arc  CBteemed,  we  « 

find  them  valued  .,  ^        lenceit  »f  wealtlu  Nothing 

thewforc,  can  show  greater  depravity  of  understanding,  than 
to  delight  in  the  show  when  the  reality  is  wanting;  or  vo- 
luntarily to  become  poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time  ima- 
gine us  to  be  rich. 

But  thei-e  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more  trilling  anxie- 
ties. Men  may  be  found  who  are  kept  from  sleep  by  the  want 
>f  a  shell   particularly  variegated;  who  are  wasting  tbdr 
!*  ives,  ID  stratagems  to  obtain  a  book  in  a  langui^  wbicli 
'bey  do  not  understand :  who  pine  w  ith  envy  at  the  flowers  of 
Ibiother  man's  parterre ;  who  hover  like  vultures  round  the 
i^owncr  of  a  fossil,  in  hoiirs  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death : 
and  who  would  not  much  regi-el  to  see  a  street  in  flames,  if  » 
box  of  medals  might  be  scattered  in  the  tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages  in  tcrnta  ex- 
aggerated and  hyperbolical,  has  conversed  but  little  with  tb* 
race  of  virtuosos.  A  slight  acquaintance  uith  their  studies. 
and  a  few  visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him.  that 
notliing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and  caprice  Oiu 
give  it  value  :  nor  any  tiling  of  so  little  use,  but  by  indulging 
an  idle  competition  or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  make 
it  to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  1  may  surely,  without  incurring  the  cen- 
sure of  moroseness,  advise  every  man  to  repel  when  tltey  in- 
vade his  mind ;  tir  if  lie  admits  them.  n(;*er  to  allow  them 
any  greater  influence,  than  is  necessary  to  gi^e  petty  employ- 
ments the  power  of  pleasing,  anddivon<ifytlieday  with  sliglit 
amusements. 

An  ardoit  wiab,  ^riutever  be  its  oiyect,  wUl  alv; 
able  to  intempt  tnuiqiiillitj'.    What  we  belien  ooiw 
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want,  torments  us  not  in  proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  estimation  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our 
own  minds ;  in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been  observed 
Id  long  for  food,  which  scai'ce  any  extremity  of  hunger  would 
in  healtli  have  compelled  him  to  swallow  ;  but  while  his  or- 
gans  were  thus  depraved,  tlie  craving  was  irresistible,  nor 
coald  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it  was  appeased  by  compli- 
ance. Of  tlie  same  natore  are  the  irregular  appetites  of  the 
mind ;  though  they  are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are 
equally  disquieting  with  real  wants  :  the  Roman,  who  wept 
il  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree  of  sorrow 
that  extorts  tears  on  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be  repressed 
upon  yet  a  higher  consideration ;  they  must  be  considered  as 
tnemies  not  only  to  happiness  but  to  virtue.  There  are  men, 
among  those  commonly  reckoned  tiie  learned  and  the  wisef 
who  spare  no  stratagem  to  remove  a  competitor  at  an  auction, 
who  would  sink  the  price  of  a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
and  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet. 
These  are  faults,  which  the  fraternity  seem  to  look  upon  as 
jocular  mischiefs,  or  to  think  excused  by  the  violence  of  the 
temptation  :  but  I  shall  always  fear  that  he,  who  accustoms 
himself  to  fraud  in  little  things,  wants  only  opportonity  to 
fractise  in  greater;  *'hc  that  has  hardened  himself  by  killing 
a  sheep,'*  says  Pythagoras,  ^<\^ill  with  less  reluctance  shod 
die  blood  of  a  man." 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use  ought  to 
he  the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There  are  few  things  which 
can  much  conduce  to  happine.ss,  and,  therefore,  few  things 
to  be  ardently  desired.  He  that  looks  ujion  the  business  and 
hustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with  which  Socrates 
surveyed  the  fair  of  Athens,  will  turn  away  at  last  with  his 
exclamation,  ^'  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want'* 


XvMB.  120.     Satukday,  December  £9,  1753. 

„,ljUima  temper 

Expectanda  die»  homiiii,  iUciqitc  beattu 

Jinte  obitum  nemo  aitpremaqw:  funera  debt't.        Ovid. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  ^eat  or  higli, 

C»n  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die.        Audiso.n. 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  extorted  in  all 
ages  an  universal  complaint    The  wisest  of  men  terminated 
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all  his  experiniFnts  in  neaKh  of  happincas.  liy  llic  mnurt 
confession,  tliiU  ■'  hU  i>  vanity  i"  anil  tlie  ancient  jHitnarrU 
lamented,  that  "  tlie  (lays  oC  their  pilgrimn|^  *Pre  few  tn^ 
evil." 

There  is.  inrfppil,  no  tojiic  on  which  il  is  more  soperl 
to  Rccumtilat4-  anthorltlei),  nor  anr  aAwrtion  of  which  our  n« 
ryvs  will  more  eaniljr  diacovcr.  or  nur  acnsationx  more  fhv 
qucntly  impres  "  •  *— "^  ""-'-  "^if  miwcry  is  the  lot  of  man, 
that  our  pirsem  danger  anil  inWicity. 

When  wt>  tak'  nrospoct  of  liff,  what  d 

it  present  to  u  iiiippinPHiit,  n  ronAiacMl  a 

ttimiiltuou»  gee  ritest.  (lisappointment  t 

detent  ?     If  wt  the  reflection  of  hbltio 

what  do  they  oi  mi  but  crimes  and  ralu 

ties  :  One  year  y  a  famine,  anotli«r  bj  id 

Earthquake:   k  )   ilcsolate,   HometiMesi  11 

vars,  wid  some  :  the  peace  of  the  world't 

internipted  at  oii  ^ii|ii  ices  of  a  tyrant,  at  another 

,  hy  the  rage  of  a  romiuepor.  The  memory  is  storwl  only 
niili  (ho  vicissitudes  »f  evil :  and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is, 
of  oue  part  of  mankind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly  from  san> 
guinary  success,  from  victories  which  confer  upon  them  Um 
power,  not  so  much  of  improving  life  by  any  new  enjoymeitl, 
as  of  inflicting  misery  ou  others,  and  gratifying  their  owii 
pride  by  comparative  greatness. 

But  by  him  tbat  examines  life  with  a  more  close  attention, 
the  happiness  of  the  world  will  be  found  still  less  than  it  ap- 
peal's. In  some  intervals  of  public  prosperity,  or  tn  nse 
terms  more  proper,  in  some  intermissions  of  calamity,  a 
general  diffusion  of  happiness  may  seem  to  overspread  « 
people;  all  is  triumph  and  exultation.  Jollity  and  plentjr;* 
there  are  no  public  fears  and  dangers,  and  '  ■  no  romplaininipl 
in  the  streeta."  Buttlie  condition  of  individuals  is  very  litm' 
mended  by  this  general  calm:  pain  and  malice  and  diacMI- 
tent  still  continue  their  havoc  ;  the  silent  <lepi-edation  goal 
'  incessantly  forward:  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filled  by 
the  victims  of  sorrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholds  the  cheerfulnesn 
■  displayed  in  every  countenance,  and  finds  all  sitting  vacant 
and  disengaged,  with  no  other  attention  than  to  give  or  to  rt- 
ceive pleasure,  would  naturally  imagine,  that  he  had  i-eached  at  _ 
last  tlie  metropolis  of  felicity,  the  place  saci-ed  to  gladuet 
heart,  from  whence  all  fear  and  anxiety  were  ii-reversiblv 
eluded.    8urh,  indeed,  we  may  often  find  to  be  the  opini 
those,  who  from  a  lower  station  look  up  to  tJie  potnf 
^iety  whicb  tbey  cannot  reach :  bnt  who  is  there  of  thoov  i 
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flneqnent  luxurious  assemblies,  that  >vill  not  conte^s  his  own 
uneasiness,  or  cannot  recount  the  vexations  and  distrcsse.9 
tkat  prey  uiion  the  lives  of  his  gay  companions? 

The  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  notliing  rooi-c  than  a  larger 
anembly  of  beings,  combining  to  counterfeit  happiness  which 
tfcey  do  not  feci,  employing  evei-y  art  and  contrivance  to  em- 
bellish life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from  the  eyes  of 
sue  anotlier. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  the  observation 
of  otiiers,  is  that  which  depends  upon  tlie  gooils  of  fortune ; 
ytt  even  this  is  often  fictitious.  There  is  in  the  world  more 
poverty  than  is  generally  imagined  :  not  only  because  many 
whose  possessions  are  large  have  desires  still  larger,  and 
nany  measui*e  their  A.vants  by  the  gratifications  which  others 
fojoy:  but  great  numbers  arc  pressed  by  real  necessities 
which  it  is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  forced  to 
^rchase  the  appearance  of  competence  and  cheerfulness  at 
the  expense  of  many  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  and  many  more  are 
nfllciently  removed  from  all  danger  of  real  poverty:  but  it 
bis  been  long  ago  remarked,  that  money  cannot  purchase 
quiet;  the  highest  of  mankind  can  promise  themselves 
BO  exemption  from  that  discord  or  suspicion,  by  which  the 
sweetness  of  domestic  retirement  is  destroyed  ;  and  must 
always  be  even  more  exposed,  in  tlie  same  degree  as  they  are 
elevated  above  otiiers,  to  the  treachery  of  dependents,  the 
ralomny  of  defamers,  and  the  violence  of  opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present  state ;  it  adheres 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  in  different  proportions 
indeed,  but  with  an  allotment  which  seems  very  little  regu- 
lated by  our  own  conduct.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  some 
swelling  moralists,  that  every  man*s  fortune  was  in  his  own 
power,  that  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all  otiier  divini- 
ties, and  tliat  happiness  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of  vir- 
toe.  But,  surely,  the  ({uiver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored  with 
arrows,  against  which  the  shield  of  human  virtue,  however 
adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held  up  in  vain:  we  do 
not  always  suffer  by  our  crimes  :  we  are  not  always  pi'otected 
by  onr  innocence, 

*  A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  danger  of 
snflBsring  by  the  crimes  of  others :  even  his  goodness  may 
raise  him  enemies  of  implacable  malice  and  n*8tJess  persevc> 
rnnce:  tlie  good  man  has  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven 
from  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  disobedience  of  children, 
or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  lie  may  see  his  cares  made  use- 
less by  profusion^  Ids  instructions  defeated  by  pcrverseness, 
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and  his  kiitdncss  rejoi.((Ml  hy  ingmtitude ;  b«  ntay  IttUguish 
under  the  infamy  of  fuLte  itccuHatioiis,  or  iterialt  rcproacii- 
I'ully  hy  an  unjnnt  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  aubicct.  like  other  mortals,  to  »ll  the  influ- 
ences nf  natural  evil  ;  bishurvestisnotspai'vdky  tb«  tKiupestt 
nor  hia  cattle  Uy  thfl  murrun ;  liis  house  flames  tike  otben  in 
a  confi&gration  ;  nor  hvn  his  ships  any  piiculiar  puwer  of 
TTsistirig  hurric  '*       '    *   *  awever  elvvatcd,  inhabitn  • 

body  subject  to  uallies,  of  which  he  nud 

always  share  the  pains ;  he  beai-ii  abont  him 

the  seeds  of  di»iok  cr  away  a  ^rvat  part  of  M> 

life  under  the  toi  ir  stone;  at  one  time  gma- 

ing  with  insuflbi  nother  diwsolvcd  inlistleai 

ness  and  langut 

From  this  g? n  liaate  distribution  of  mi»e- 

ry,  the  moralist  iv»d  one  of  th^  sti-ongest 

moral  argument  te ;  for  since  the  comnioD 

events  of  tlie  prcst^ni  me  nap|K-n  alike  to  the  good  and  had.  it 
follows  from  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  there 
must  he  another  state  of  existence,  in  which  a  just  retribu- 
tion shall  be  made,  and  every  man  shall  be  happy  and  mise- 
rable accortling  to  his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  proof  of  a 
fntiire  state,  compared  as  well  witli  the  mercy  as  the  justice 
of  God.     It  is  srarrely  to  be  imagined,  that  infinite  bcncvo- 
lere  would  create  a  being  capable  uf  enjoying  so  much  mora 
than  is  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to  prolaKg  ' 
pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it  by  terrour,  if  he  iN^ 
not  de.signed  for  something  nobler  and  better  than  a  sfai*^'' 
in  which  many  of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for  hi^  tor- 
ment ;   in   which  he  is  to  be  importuned  by  desirm  1k>t  * 
never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many  evils  which  he  hmi  m 
power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many  which  he  sliall  never  fiMt   . 
there  will  surely  come  a  time,  when  every  capaci^  oS  luffi-' 
ness  shall  be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  bat  by  ». '' 
own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  cliietly  tliat  the  heart 
of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts  niv  fixed  upon  a 
better  state.     Prosperity,   allayed   and  iiujierfect  a.s  it  is,     i 
has  power  to  intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  li\  the  mind  iipnn 
the  present  scene,  to  produce  confidence  -ind  elation,  and  to   ' 
make  him  who  enjoys  affluence  and  honoui's,  forget  the  \iwi 
by  which  they  were  bestowed.  It  is  seldom  that  we  arc  othtf-     I 
wise  than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  seaac  of  our  own  imbe- 
cility, OT  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions  can    * 
conduce  to  saMy  ortD.qnirt;  aad  bow  justly  we  aay 
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cxibe  to  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  power^  those  blessings 
which  in  the  wantonness  of  success  we  considered  as  the  at- 
tainments of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  inucli  ability  to  resist  the  temptations 
liiat  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an  habitual  consideration  of 
tte  shortness  of  life,  and  tlio  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures 
that  solicit  our  pursuit ;  and  this  consideration  can  be  in- 
oricated  only  by  affliction.  <^  O  Death!  how  bitter  is  the  re- 
membrance of  tiiee,  to  a  man  that  lives  at  ease  in  his  posses- 
sioBs!'*  If  our  present  state  were  one  continued  succession 
of  delq^hts,  or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquillity, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its  end  ;  death  would 
then  sorely  surprise  us  as  ^^  a  thief  in  the  night;"  and  our 
task  of  duty  would  remain  unfinished,  till  *^  the  night  came 
when  no  man  can  work." 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity,  we  may  con- 
lole  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by  remembering  that  they 
are  no  particular  marks  of  divine  displeasure ;  since  all  the 
distresses  of  persecution  have  been  suffered  by  those,  *^of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  and  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind himself,  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  witli 
Srief." 


Numb.  126.     Saturday,  .lannary  19,  1754. 


Steriles  nee  legit  arenas 

Vt  cantrct  paucis  mertitgue  hoc pulvere  veruni.  I.tciN 

Canst  thou  believe  the  vast  eternal  mind 

M'as  e'er  to  Syrts  and  Lybian  sands  confinM  ? 

That  he  would  choose  this  waste,  this  barren  ground, 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  annind. 

And  leave  his  trutli  in  wilds  ami  deserts  drown'd? 


There  lias  alwsiys  prevailed  among  that  part  of  mankind 
tliat  addict  tlieir  minds  to  sjiectilation,  a  propensity  to  talk 
much  of  the  delight  of  i*etircment ;  and  sonic  of  the  most 
pleasing  conijiositions  pi-odiiced  in  every  age  contain  descrip- 
tions of  tlie  {leare  and  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitiously  repeat  the 
Draises  of  solitude,  have  always  considenn],  liow  much  they 
depreciate  mankind  by  declaring,,  that  whatever  is  excellent 
ur  desirable  Ls  to  be  obtained  by  drjiarting  fmm  them  :  that 
the  assistance  which  we  may  derive  from  one  another,  is  not 
^uivalent  to  the  evils  which  we  have  to  fear  :  that  the  kind- 
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iirss  of  a  few,  is  overbalanced  by  tlic  malkre  of  mau;  ;  ui(l 
tbat  tlie  piiitcctiou  uf  society  in  tm  drjirly  purrbascd  tiy  ca- 
4^'ouiitering  its  dangers,  and  enduring  its  «piiiT««imi».  ~ 

Tbesc  s]>e4^ioiis  fcprescntations  »r  solitary  ItappiiieMi.  b 
rvi;r  opprobrious  to  ImmaR  iiittiire.  havR  ho  far  iinrcail  tbi 
infiucnce  over  the  world,  tbat  almo-it  cicry  man  uvU^t*  h 
imagination  witli  the  bopes  of  obtaining  sumf  time  on  c 
lunity  of  reti-oat      "  -    •     •   who  enjoy  i-etrcat  c 

imagination,  coi  ath  believing  that  a 

ycai-  will  transp  ranquillity,  and  die  vU 

they  talk  of  doini  d  lived  longer,  tbny  waM 

never  have  don  jwise  there  are,  «ith«r  t 

greater  reiiolutif  .ty.  who  in  cariicflt  try  4 

state  wbicb  tb^  to  think  tiiint  Hocora  A 

cares  and  dangt  privacy,  eitlicr  that  1 

may  improve  ti  Rase  their  knowldlgf 

e.\alt  their  virtu 

'I'lio  giYuter  pun  \n  um  iuiiinrera  of  solitude,  as  of  nil 
other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  higher  or  remoter  view, 
than  the  present  gratilication  of  their  passions.  Of  tliese, 
sftue  haughty  ami  impetuous,  fly  fi-om  society  only  because 
tbcy  cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which  thent- 
^Ivcs  exact;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eligible,  but  that 
which  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  censure  or  control,  and 
affords  them  opportunities  of  living  in  a  per^ietual  compU- 
ancc  with  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  necessity  of 
regulating  their  actions  by  any  other  man's  convenience  iR* 
Dpinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and  tender,  ea^ljT 
oflended  by  every  deviation  from  rectitude,  soon  disgusted  hj 
ignorance  or  impertinence,  and  always  expecting  from  the 
conversation  of  mankind,  more  elegance,  purity  and  tnidl> 
than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily  afford.  Sucli  RicR 
are  in  haste  to  retire  from  gi-ossness,  falsehood  and  hrutaUty: 
and  hope  to  find  in  private  habitations  at  least  a  negatin 
felicity,  an  exemption  from  the  shocks  and  perturbatiom 
with  wbicb  public  scenes  are  continually  distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  afToixl  tliat  con- 
tent, which  she  has  been  taught  so  lavishly  to  promise.    Tht 
man  of  arrogance  will  quickly  discover,  that  by  escapiug 
from  bis  opponents  he  has  lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatnen. 
Is  nothing  where  it  is  not  seen,  and  jKiwer  nothing  whei 
lannot  be  felt :  and  be,  whose  faculties  are  employed  ii 
I'lose  an  observation  of  failings  and  defects,  will  find  bis  •' 
tlition  Tcry  little  mended  by  transferring  his  attention  f 
others  to  himself:  he  will  probably  soon  come  back  in  qi 
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4Chv  wbjtu-ti,  and  lii>  {flttd  tu  keep  bu(CHptio(wni»» employed 

iw  ntiy  rliararirr  ndlirr  (lian  his  own. 

"'  '  .<  ^il  intn  aolitudfithu  merely  by  authority  of 

\{><-clt'i  fiml  ttiusc  i'liHi-m»  in  traiufmllily 

^Ulll>lll<>rl  atitl  ('ati(|ii« rut's  to  the  Htiaiica: 

{it  tti  uoridpr  at  tbcir  ilisappointinciit,  Tor 

_;.  that  tlirixe  u  lioin  thvy  Aspirv  to  imitate 

111  llirir  t'liiintry  *etLU  minds  full  Trauglit 

:'•  ilinn.  Die  consciousntiM  or  grciit  mprit, 

•w  iu>'iniir\  -II   iilii^iriouA  actioni.  the  knowU^d^i^  or  impor' 

dafwcnbi.  mul  iln-  st-rds  of  mighty  ilu«igns  to  he  ripcnwl  by 

fattR  meditation.     Solituil^  wnis  to  Niith  men  a  rclcaxn  from 

f«tiKor,  »ntl  an  op[«n-tHnity  of  usetulncsfi.     But  what  can  rc- 

1'        '  '<iif(-r  npon  htm.  who  having  dooe  nothing,  can  rc- 

-  '>|iport  from  Ui»  <iwn  iiii|KirtJtiK'^,  who  having  known 

I  lin<I  no  rnti-rta  in  merit  in  tx-viR\ving  tlic  past,  and 

'liing  can  form  no  liopcs  from  proxpects  of 

'   -.iircly.  tuki-  no  winer  c<mr»tc  tJian  that  of 

"I  in  tJiCiTitwd,  aiid  filling  the  tatultieti  of 

I  I  ws  of  the  day. 

iilirmb^  uM  thn  parent  of  philosophy,  and 

'I  of  greater  intimaciesi  with  si:inn<-c,  as 

i  <R'  groves  when  he  conferred  with  ICgcria. 

i  alwayH  reaHon  to  repent     Some  studies 

I  |)ro3ccution  of  Uie  some  train  of  thought, 

II  intterniplcd  by  tlio  petty  avocations  of 
I  iiitc)i,  likewise,  it  is  ncceHHary  that  a  mnl- 

iilijc  N  lie  at  once  pn'sent to  tlie  mind;  and  ever^ 
I  iToir.  nniMt  b<^  kept  at  a  distance,  wbicli  may  pav 
iii'inory,  or  dissipate  the  attention, 
ii^^b  learning  may  be  co»ferre<l  by  nolitude.  it«  ap- 
:iii^t  bcaltuined  liygeni^ral  converse.  He  has  leam- 
[iirposf,  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  ho  will  al- 
ii iiii'Jiii  ii'siit'ulty,  who  cannot  recommend  his  senti- 
'i<  oruddrewt. 
liiin  of  knowledge  is  ot^n  much  facilKat- 
's  of  wiciety:  he  tliut  never  comparat  hia 
iif  othci-M,  readily  artjuicsces  in  bis  first 
^   seldom  iliaroTeni  the  objections  which 
liiist  bis  opinions;    he.  therefore,   often 
,MiH^««sion  of  truth,  when  belt*  only  fondling 
I   <  xploded.     He  that  has  neither  compa- 
liis  studifM,  will  always  applaud  lus  own 
I.  Uigbly  of  his  performances   becauHc  be 
ii.ii  <i<u<r!i  ha^e  «iuallouor  cxcclW  him.     And  I 
:  II  may  be  added,  that'tbc  Rludent  who  withdraws 
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hiMMll  frau  the  -wmi^  wUl  acMtn  fed  that  anluur  cxUiiguub- 
ed  which  wwse  or  anntetlon  htd  v^fdadled,  knd  take  the  ad- 
Tantafe  <«  wcnijr  to  ileah  mOHr  Au  to  laboar. 

TbereiwiiaiitiinptaaotMrBtfiifre^iiMB,  whose  intentiAi  < 
entitlM  ftou  to  hMur  -nofKAf  and  iriiow  awtiTee  (leitem  a 
more  serioas  conaiauattoii.  liMsse  retire  from  the  world,  inA 
mentj  to  bask  In  eaie  or  grttify  curiosity  ;  but  that  bang  i 
disengaged  from  cobibmib  cane,  they  may  employ  more  tioK 
u  the  dntiea  of  r^tg^*  ^*^  ^7  «*^y  regulate  their  action! 
with  strictn-  vi^GriKet  and  pmj  tfaeir  thoughts  by  mam 
frequeot  meditation.^'  ,  -     ' 

To  men  tlms  etovatA  above  tiR  mists  of  itaortality,  I  am 
l»r  from  pnsuoring  mywlf  qaalified  to  giTe  directions.  On  -t 
him  that  upf««n**io  piaawiRighlhings  temporary."  with 
no  other  care  ^  thaif  Mt  tv  laae  InaDy  the  things  eternal,'*  I 
look  with  auch  TeneratloB  as  inclliKa  me  to  approve  hift  mn- . 
dact  in  the  wMs,  wtthaatamUlto  odhminailimtrf  fto  y««V 
yet  I  coald  never  fofbeu*  to  wish,  that  while  -rico  !■  cmiy 
day  mnltiplyiRg  sedaccmcuts,  and  stalking  forth  «ith,mon 
hardened  effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdrawthe  inflimci 
of  hw  iwesence,  or  forhnar  to  assert  her  natural  d^pd^  by , 

open  aad  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  right.     Pie^  ] 

tij»ed  in  solitode.  like  the  flower  tltat  blooms  in  die  i 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  ( 
those  unbodied  spirito  tiiat  survey  the  works  of  God  uid  1 
actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  up<m  eartUjba-' , 
faigs,  and  however  from  taints  f^  impurity,  yet  wants  tte  »• 
ci«d  Bplendoor  of  beneficence.  '    ^ 

Our  Mak»-,  who  thought  he  gave  us  such  varieties  of  tim- . 
per  and  auch  dilTerence  of  powers,  yet  designed  as"  all  bp 
hapinness,  undoubtedly  intended  that  we  should  obt^i  1iim« 
piness  by  different  means.  Some  are  unable  to  rcsiftuv 
temptations  t^  Importunity,  or  the  impetuosity  of  tfaeir  owb 
passions  incited  by  the  force  of  present  tempattona  :  fit  Ibqi^ 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  wbich  v^ 
cannot  conquer,  and  cultivate  in  the  calm  of  solitude,  4fc4  ■ 
virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  tempesto  of  pmf 
life.  But  there  are  others,  whose  passions  grow  more  uti—ja 
and  irregular  in  privacy  ;  and  who  cannot  ri'rtiiinjm,wF 
form  tmor  of  virtue,  hot  by  ezponng  flieir 


.       .       „  m  to  .^ 

public  eye,  and  assisting  the  admonitivu  of  ciHis^noa  ingL 
the  fear  of  infamy  :  for  such  it  is  dangertMis  to  exclnoB  wf 
witnessds  of  tfaeir  conduct,  till  they  have  formed  stroBg.  htt^ ', 
bits  of  virtue,  and  weakened  Oteir  passions  by  frequmt  vi|||h 
rtes.  But  thc9<e  is  a  higher  order  of  men  fo  inspind  w|k 
ardour,  and  so  (wtifted  with  nsolation,  OatUw  wroridpiisWi 
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before  them  witliont  inHucnce  or  regard  :  these  ought  to  oon- 
Met  themselves  a.s  appointed  the  guardians  of  mankind : 
they  are  placed  in  an  evil  worlds  to  exhibit  public  examples 
of  good  life  :  and  may  be  said,  when  they  withdraw  to  soli- 
tade,  to  desert  the  station  which  Providence  assigned  them. 


128.     Saturday,  January  26,  1754. 

iUe  rinittrpmtm,  hie  dextrwBum  abit ;  unut  utrigue 
Err&Tf  ted  variU  iiludit  partibuM.  Hob  . 

When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way. 

One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray, 

Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t'other  nde.  Fbarcis. 

It  is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind,  to  charge 
Mch  other  with  trifling  away  life  :  eveiy  man  looks  on  the 
oocnpation  or  amusement  of  his  neighbour,  as  something  be- 
low the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  rationat  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the  wants  of  nature, 
and  who  being  acquainted  with  tlic  various  means  by  which 
all  manual  occupations  are  now  facilitated,  observes  what 
umbers  arc  supported  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  would,  indeed, 
be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multitudes  who  are  exempted 
6tim  the  necessity  of  working  either  for  themselves  or  others, 
lad  business  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece^  dig  the  mine,  fell  the 
wood,  nor  gather  in  the  harvest ;  they  neither  tend  to  herds 
nor  build  houses  ;  in  what  then  arc  they  employed  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant  prospect  of 
(he  world  will  not  enable  us  to  answer.  We  find  all  ranks 
iM  ues  mingled  together  in  a  tumultuous  confusion,  ¥rith 
haste  in  tlieir  motions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks ;  but  what 
Aey  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  more  minute  observation 
mast  inform  them. 

When  we  analyse  the  crowd  into  individuals,  it  soon  ap- 
pears that  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  men  will  not 
easily  suffer  them  to  be  idle :  we  sec  things  coveted  mei'ely 
because  they  are  rare,  and  pursued  because  they  are  fogitivc : 
we  see  men  cons|iii-e  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  on  that  which 
is  worthless  in  itself,  and  tlien  contend  for  the  posseasion. 
One  ia  a  collector  of  fossils,  nf  whicli  he  knows  no  other  use 
than  to  show  them ;  and  when  he  has  stocked  his  o^ti  reposi- 
C017,  grieves  that  the  stones  which  he  has  left  behind  him 
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slumlil  he  picked  up  by  atiollicr.  Tin-  BoriMl  nurses  a  UiMp, 
and  tt-'piiies  tlial  his  rival's  beds  cnjuj  tlif  same  -iliowfrs  uid 
sunshine  with  hut  own.  Thi«  man  is  huiryini;  to  u  roucert. 
only  Ic^t  otIierH  should  havt  hoard  the  new  musician  bofore 
him:  anuUier  burtii  from  his  company  ttf  the  play,  hecaiutt  lt)» 
faiicieN  himselCthr  patrnn  of  an  actress :  wcime  iijwnil  thciaorn- 
iiig  HI  r^nmiltationfi  witJi  their  tailiir.  anil  wiinft  in  diivcdons 
tr'thi.'ir  cook :  s  inrtie^i  fnr  cards,  and  wmr 

laj  lUg  wagers  ; 

It  cannst,  1 1  lat  Bome  i.r  those  lives  M» 

passed  in  trifli  l>y  which  the  Imfy  neHher 

bene  tit  themsci'  by  which  no  man  rooltl  bfi 

long  engaged,  Idered  what  he  was  doin^ 

or  had  knowli  pare  what  hr  i^t  witli  what 

he  might  be  mt  people  who  have  llie  same 

•  inctination  gen-  er,  every  trifleris  k^Cin 

-  CDunt«nance  bj  «  as  unprofltahly  nctm  tt    ' 

himself;  by  kinuung  »,v  »«■  competition,  he  in  time  think* 
faimseir  important,  and  by  having  hLs  mind  intensely  engaged, 
he  is  secured  from  weariness  of  himself. 

Some  degree  of  self-approbation  ia  always  the  reward  of 
diligence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  the  laborious 
cultivation  of  petty  pleasures,  as  a  more  happy  and  more 
.■  Tirtiioua  disposition,  that  that  universal  contempt  and  haughty 
negligence,  which  is  sometimes  associated  with  powerful  b- 
culties,  but  is  often  assumed  by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its 
name,  and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatness  of  mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and  ridirnlc  iath* 
most  easy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be  added,  that  contempt  and  ar-  , 
rogance  is  tie  easiest  philosophy.  To  find  some  objecticinto 
every  tiling,  and  to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  under  pn- 
tence  that  occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth  activity,  to 
laugh  at  those  who  are  ndiculously  bnsy  without  setting  an 
example  of  more  rational  industry,  is  no  less  in  the  power'of 
the  meanest  than  of  the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such  diff);r«nt 
relations,  thatevery  human  employment,  which  is  not  a  vis* 
ble  and  immediate  act  of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or 
other  subject  to  contempt;  but  it  is  true,  likewise,  that  al> 
most  every  act.  which  is  not  directly  vicious,  is  in  some  nv 
Bi>ect  beneficial  and  laudable.      "I  often,"  says  Bniye— 
"observe  from  my  window,  two  beings  of  ei-ect  fomi 
amiable  countenance,  endowed   with  the  powers  of  real         , 
able  to  clothe  U)eir  tliougbtji  in  language,  and  convey  tl 
nutious  to  each  other.     They  rise  early  in  the  nMirnii 
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ape  every  day  employed  till  sunset  in  rubbing  two  sniootb 
ftones  together,  or,  in  oth^  terms,  in  polishing  marble/* 

«*'  If  lions  could  paint,''  says  the  fable^  ''  in  the  room  of 
those  pictures  which  exliibit  men  vanquishing  lions,  we 
febould  see  lions  feeding  upon  men."  If  the  stone-cutter 
ooiild  have  written  like  Bruyere,  what  would  he  have  repliedi? 
**  1  look  u}),''  says  he,  ^*  every  day  fi*om  my  shop,  upou  a 
ai^ii  whom  the  idlei*s,  who  stand  still  to  gaze  upon  my  work, 
often  celebrate  as  a  wit  and  a  philosopher.  I  often  perceive 
his  tauot  clouded  with  care,  and  am  told  tliat  his  taper  is  some- 
times burning  at  midnight  The  sight  of  a  man  who  works 
10  much  harder  tlian  myself,  excited  my  curiosity.  1  heai*d 
DO  sound  of  tools  in  his  apartment,  and,  thciTiore,  could  not 
inacine  what  he  was  doing;  but  was  told  at  last,  that  he  was 
writing  descriptions  of  mankind,  wlio  when  he  hail  described 
them  would  live  just  as  they  had  lived  before;  that  he  sat  up 
whole  nights  to  change  a  sentence^  because  tlie  sound  of  a 
letter  was  too  often  i-epeated ;  tliat  he  was  often  disquieted 
.with  dovbts,  about  the  propriety  of  a  woihI  which  every  body 
understood ;  that  he  would  hesitate  between  two  cxpi'essions 
equally  proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  clioice  but  by  consult- 
iag  his  ftdcnds ;  that  lie  will  run  fi*om  one  end  of  Paris  to  the 
other,  for  an  oppoi*tunity  of  reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear; 
that  if  a  single  line  is  heard  witli  coldness  and  inattention,  he 
returns  homo  dejected  and  disconsolate:  and  by  all  this  care 
and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to  make  a  little  book,  which  at  last 
will  teach  no  useful  ai*t,  and  whicli  none  who  has  it  not  will 
perceive  himself  to  want  1  have  often  woiidei*ed  for  what 
end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into  the  world ;  and  should 
be  glad  to  see  those  who  live  thus  foolishly,  seized  by  an  or- 
der of  the  goveramcnt,  and  obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
occupation." 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  im^ierfcct  ivpresiMitation,  may 
every  tiling  be  made  equally  ridiculous.  He  that  gazed  with 
contempt  on  human  beings  rubbing  stones  together,  miglil 
have  prolonged  the  same  amusement  by  walking  through  tlio 
city,  and  seeing  others  with  looks  of  im]x>i'tanre  licaping  one 
brick  upon  another ;  or  by  itunbling  into  tlie  country*  wheiv 
he  niight  observe  other  creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving  in 
a  {uece  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clay,  or  in  the  language  of  men 
leas  enlightened,  ploughing  the  field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  circumstances  to 
make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not  difficult  by  an  aggregation 
of  effects  to  make  every  thing  great  Tlie  polisher  of  marble 
may  be  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue,  and  tlie 
schools  of  science ;  or  providing  tables  on  w  hich  the  actions 
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L'»*.-  of  herOH  ami  the  discnvmcs  of  sagra  flhuU  lie  i-ccortlod^ 
'  ;  Uio  incitement  and  infltrucUim  of  futuiw  gcnt:rati<Mi8. '  1 
■^  -.  niaMii  is  exercising  one  of  the  priucipal  wU  hy  wliirJi  m> 
'  «  fluning  beings  we  distill gtiislien  from  the  brut?,  thr  ari  to 
•  '  wliicli  life  owes  mnrh  of  ita  safety  and  all  its  ronvcnience.  1>> 
E?  '■ .  which  we  are  secured  fi-«m  the  incleineriry  of  the  sen 
n  .  and  fortified  against  the  ravages  of  hostility ;  and  the  pli 
^  man  is  changii  ■,  diffusing.plenty  and 

*   .^-     piness  over  kii  lling  the  earth  tn  giv« 

to  her  inhabita  * 

Greatness  ai  irms  merely  comparatl^ 

.   .      atid  we  en-  in  <  blngs.  because  Wt  meMi 

,  them  by  some »  !lie  trifier  proposes  to  hi: 

i  self  only  to  eqi  (thcr  trifler,  and  is  hajtfiy 

^  '«     or  miserable  at  ifarries :  the  man  of  sedrji- 

^'         tary  de«ire  ant  sits  comparing  hi§  power 

with  his  wishes  nability  to  perlhrm  tiling 

^         impossible,  an  excuse  ui  unuseii  lor  performing  notliing.   Man 
-     .  can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  liis  own  actions,  by  making 
^    '      Itis  power  the  test  of  his  performance,  by  comparing  what  lie 
does  with  what  he  can  do.     Whaever  steadily  perseveres  in 
the  exertion  of  all  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  "with  re- 
spect to  himself ;  and  what  will  not  be  despised  by  Him,  who 
has  given  to  all  created  beings  their  different  abilities :  he 
,  faithfully  performs  the  task  of  life,  within  whatever  limits  hia 

labours  may  be  confined,  or  how  soon  soever  tliey  may  be  for- 
/         gotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can  accomplishf 
that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions  by  his  imagination,  iiuy 
appear  despicable  in  liisown  eyes.  Ho  that  drspises  fdriV> 
littleness  any  thing  really  useful,  lias  no  pretensions  to  ^i- 
plaud  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions:  sinc£  nothing  but  nar* 
rowness  of  mind  bindci-s  him  from  seeing,  that  by  pursiu]ij| 
the  same  principles  every  tiling  limited  will  appear  conteia]H° 
tiblc. 

He tliat  neglects  the  care  of  his  family,  while  his  beiievu- 
^  lenre  expands  itself  in  scheming  the  happiness  of  imagioat? 

kingdoms,  might  with  equal  reason  sit  on  a  throne  dreainiiHt 
of  universal  empire,  and  of  the  ^ifTusion  of  blessingn  over  aO' 
the  globe  :  yet  even  this  globe  is  little.  conipart-J  with  the  sgrS* 
teni  of  matter  within  otir  view!  and  tliat  system  ba™*lv«nm«. 

'    thing  pore  than  nofientitr,  compared  with  tbti  bOimuj 

gioiu  of  space,  to  whlc^  neither  eye'^nmr  iipaginatioa 
extAid.  ■  .'  ..  ", 

Ftom  eonvipiioa^  tbet^ire,  df-irliat.ve  mi^tloiTi 
andfronVMiM  to  keVhat  wv  ire  noi,  (Mmc^rtbu  fa^. 


» 
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know  to  be  foolisby  and  wishes  which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we 

rnnflt  necessarily  descend  to  the  consideration  ofwhatweare. 

We  have  powers  very  scanty  in  their  utmost  extent,  but  which 

in  different  men  are  diffe]*ently  projtortioned.    Suitably  to 

these  powers  we  have  duties  pi*escribcd,  wliich  we  must 

oelther  decline  for  the  sake  of  delighting  oui-selves  with  easier 

aaiisements,  nor  overlook  in  idle  contemplation  of  greater 

dcellence  or  more  extensive  comprehension. 

^  In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we  must  rcmem- 

bp  that  we  are  not  born  to  please  oui*selves.    He  that  studies 

vmplj  his  own  satisfaction,  will  always  find  the  proper  busi- 

ios  of  his  station  too  hard  or  too  easy  for  him.     But  if  we 

bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relation  to  The  Father  of  Being, 

by  whom  we  ai-e  placed  in  the  world,  and  who  has  allotted  us 

the  part  which  we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  system  of  life^ 

we  shall  be  easily  persuaded  to  resign  our  own  inclinations 

to  Unerring  Wisdom,  and  do  the  work  decreed  for  ns  with 

cheerfalness  and  diligence. 


Numb.  131.     Tuesday,  February  5,  1754. 


-Mince 


Er^o  aliquid  nostrts  de  moribtis.  .)  u v  e  x i L . 

J  And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

'  l)RT1t£2r  JiTX. 

FoNTENELLE,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  philosopher's  viriues 
aad  attainments,  with  an  observation,  that  *^  he  was  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men,  by  any  singularity  either  natural 
or  affected.*' 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton*s  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to  sepai*ate  knowledge  from 
Uiose  weaknesses  by  wliich  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced : 
that  he  was  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom,  without  pur- 
Chasing  tlieni  by  the  negltTt  of  little  things :  and  that  he  stood 
alone,  merely  because  he  had  left  the  i*est  of  mankind  behind 
him,  not  because  he  deviated  from  the  beaten  ti-ack. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch,  should  compaiT 
die  lives  of  illustrious  men,  might  set  this  part  of  Newton*s 
character  to  view  with  great  advantage,  by  opi>osing  it  to 
that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  latter  ages,  who  has 
any  pretensions  lo  dispute  witli  liini  tht*  palm  of  genius  or 
vience. 


.  1*6  ,  i'l^^BVfeNTtgnES.                          *B 

'  '  Ban  altt-r  lt(^  )it«1  uifilnl  tn  it  long  atiil  rat-elul  ranm 

tjnn  »r  Inxwl  t-\ery  oUif r  object  of  knowledge  a  curiw 

3i'|iectin  into  rommon  life,  and  afltT  Ituvin^  Bnrvcjed  i^ 

m  a  phi  isDpbrr,  iiad  pxamiiiecl  "  mrit's  biiatneHH  and  bo* 

an  a  ft*"-  ;sni«n  :  yet  Tailed  §o  mrich  in  the  cn»flurt  of  A 

tic  alT  I,  thai,  in  tlic  most  lucrative  prntt  to  whicli  a 

and  ue  Uiy  klngdt^  could  advance  liii».  he  Telt  all  th 

,'  series  l  and  coinmitled  all  tlic  crin 

wlm^  I  trere  at  Oncv  liifi  negli^cnc 

;«pi;dh  e  would  ^it  by  unworthy; 

ticev  111  I  )*o  acquired,  bis  ser\-antst 

•  steal-fr  i,  widle  be  sat  tttudious  iut) 


Am  ao  >ached  Uic  excellence,  vcr; 

Juve-JP  Bacon  :  but  almost  sj]  tf  i 

diow  t  participation  of  his  knowt 

ftel  UIu  hMs  derects:  and  obstiw 

veneratiini  vtiui.ii  n-a. „  would  pfocure,  by  follies;  gr 

^rlesB,  to  which  otily  leai-oin^  rould  brtruy  them. 

It  has  been  foiinerly  remarked  by  "The  Guardian," 
the  world  punlslies  wiUi  too  great  severity  the  errors  of  t 
who  imagine  that  the  ignorance  of  little  things  may  be 
peiiitated  by  the  knowledge  of  great ;  for  so  it  is,  that  u 
can  detect  petty  failings  than  can  distinguistf  or  esteeata 
qualifications,  and  as  mankind  is  in  general  nioi«  easily 
posed  to  censure  than  tp  admiration,  contempt  is  often  it 
red  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or  usefulness  b 
counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is  not  easy 
man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to  avoid  ;  no  man  can  bl 
qualified  for  the  common  intercourses  of  life,  by  privat 
ditatioD  I  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular  syi 
jdanned  by  philosophers  upon  settled  principles,  in  1 
every  cause  has  a  congruous  effect,  and  one  part  has  a  ja 
Terence  to  another.  Of  the  fashions  prevalent  in  ereryt 
try,  a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  particular  temjieti 
of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from  the  constitution  of  the 
emment ;  but  the  greater  part  have  grown  up  by  dhi 
been  started  by  caprice,  be«n  contrived  by  i^ectUkl 
borrowed  without  any  jnst  motives  of  choice  from  othtri 
tries. 

Of  all  these,  the  savage  that  haunts  his  prey  opal 
nhHintains,  and' the  sage  &at  speculates  in  his  cloap^' 
necessuily  liv^  in  equal  ignorance ;  yet  t>y  the  obsohr 
of  tbeae  tnfles  it  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  ki 
order,  that  the  addtesa  of  one  to  anottier  ia  regalated 
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tkepnei^Bl  bosiness  of  the  world  carried  on  with  facility  and 
Mtbod,^ 

Tbrse  things,  tliereforc^  though  small  in  themselves,  be- 
Mtt  great  by  their  ft*eqiiency ;  and  he  very  much  mistakes 
kbown  iuierast,  who*  to  the  unavoidable  unskilfulness  of  ab- 
alnction  and  retiremrnt,  adds  avoluntary  neglect  of  common 
fenmy  and  inci'eascs  the  disadvantages  of  a  studious  course 
tf  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of  ttiose  practices,  by  which 
'  iftere  endeavour  to  gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 
#     A  feal  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  ceremony  is«  in- 
ktif  not  very  often  to  be  tound  :  much  the  greater  part  of 
ftoM  who  pretend  to  laugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  secretly 
»  wish  to  have  possessed  those  qualifications  which  fliey  pre- 
tad  to  de-spise :  and  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  wash 
'  iway  the  tinctui*e  wliich  they  have  so  deeply  imbibed,  endea- 
VQirr^to  harden  themselves  in  a  sullen  approbation  of  their 
own  colour.    Neutrality  is  a  state,  into  wliich  the  busy  pas- 
floas  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and  he  who  is  in  danger  of 
the  pangs  of  envy,  is  generally  forced  to  reci*eatc  his  imagina- 
tion with  an  effort  of  comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  supported  by  the  con- 
scionsness  of  great  abilities,  and  elevated  by  a  long  course  of 
reputation  and  applause,  voluntarily  consign  tliemselves  to 
flttgularity,  affect  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  because  they  know 
that  they  sliall  not  be  jostled,  and  indulge  a  boundless  grati- 
ication  of  will  because  they  perceive  that  they  shall  be  qui- 
etly obeyed.  Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  humourists,  an  appellation  by  which  he  that  has  ob- 
tuned  it,  and  can  be  contented  to  keep  it,  is  set  free  at  ones 
from  the  shackles  of  fashion  :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or 
stand,  be  talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  merry,  advance  ab- 
sordities  or  oppose  demonstration,  witliout  any  otlier  repre- 
hoiaion  from  mankind,  than  tliat  it  is  his  way,  that  he  is  an 
odd  fellow,  and  must  be  let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passjMrt  through  the  various 
factions  of  mankind ;  and  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  ap- 
pear too  frequently  to  consider  the  patience  with  which  their 
caprices  are  suffered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  their  own 
importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  submission  is  universally 
paidy  and  whose  iri*egularities  are  only  considered  as  conse* 
qnences  of  its  vigour.  The.se  peculiarities  however,  are  al- 
ways found  to  spot  a  character,  tiiough  tliey  may  not  totally 
obscure  it ;  and  he  who  expects  from  mankind,  that  they 
shoald  give  up  established  customs  in  compliance  with  his 
single  will ;  and  exacts  that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay, 
may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be  approved. 

VOL.    II* —A  A 
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Singiilarily  i».  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  nniTfwaHy  i 
invariably  displeasing.     In  wliat«ver  rcs|>rot  »  iiiim,'!-" 
from  ottiers,  he  mnst  be  coiisiii^rod  liy  llicm  as  tUhtr  v 
or  bettor :  hy  being  b«ttcr.  it  is  wcH  ktioTvTi  that  a  man  gain^fl 
admiration  oflcjicr  tlian  love,  sltign  all  apprfthatiuii  of  bli^ 
practice  must  ncoesBwily  comlemn  liim  tliat  givos  it ;  and 
tiioiigh  a  man  ofien  pleases  by  inferiority,  tlicro  arc  fow.wiiv 
desire  to  giv*-  •"— ••  "i"""'"*      V»t  the  tnitii  in,  that,Minpi> 
laritT  18  almos  as  a  brand  n(  slight  «-  ' 

proarh;  and  wh  I  witlia<;kwowle(lgcd  mfti" 

senes  asan  abffi  .  of  exrellrnre.   b|«wlu' 

weak  eyes  are  f  trr,  and  by  wliirli,  th<iu_  _ 

kinihiess  is  nf  vy  is  averted.  r*j| 

But  let  no  i  Conclude  his  own  mcril  ao* 

gr<'a(  or  ronsp  e  or  justify  singiilarily  :  it 

is  as  hazardoui  itderstanding  to  nsurp^  the 

prerogatives  ol  ntnon  form  to  play  over  thv 

'  airs  of  unconte  «..j.  pride  nf  men  will  not  p4* 

tietitly  endure  to  sec  one.  wnose  understanditig  or  attain- 
nients  are  hul  level  with  their  own,  break  tiie  rules  by  nhidi 
they  have  consented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  directiOB 
Trhich  they  submissively  follow.  All  violation  of  cstabltslMA 
practice  implies  in  its  own  nature  a  rejection  of  the  comnooB  - 
opinion,  a  defianrc  of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  frQBi 
general  laws  to  private  judgment :  he,  tbcrrforc.  who  diff^ 
fi-om  others  withimt  apparent  advantage  ought  not  to  be 
angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punislied  with  ridicule ;  if  tiKMiv 
whose  example  he  superciliously  overlooks,  point  hilD  Ml 
to  derision,  and  hoot  him  back  again  into  the  comaaB 
road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in  little  thjiigi^ 
where  right  and  wrong  are  indeterminable,  and  where,  tbcn- 
fore,  vanity  is  without  excuse.  Bnt  there  are  occasloiu'Mi 
which  it  is  noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious  anoa|f 
infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of  general  venality*  t* 
lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  reason  in  the  midst  of  sensualwt^  i» 
a  proof  of  a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  pnuBft,«r 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  iji  the  contemplation  oC  .^ 
highest  good,  and  superior  to  ihvi  tyranny  of  custom  oA 
example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise  maa  wUl 
hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  because  these  duties  pn 
constant  and  immut^le.  and  depend  not  on  the  notiooB^  tt 
men,  bat  the  confmands  of  heaven  :  yet  even  of  these  1Jw.«x* 
temal  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  regulated  l>y  tbeare- 
vailin|tute  of  thei^in  which  we  live;  for  he  ts  certupljr 
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BO  friend  to  Tirtiic,  who  neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful 
Atraction,  or  saflTcrs  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the 
ailMion  for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  figtshionablo 
decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious  Nelson,  that 
be  was  remarkably  elegant  in  tiis  manners,  and  splendid  in 
his  dress.  lie  knew,  fliat  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew 
^  many  eyes  upon  him ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive  tho 
'  yMing  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  representing  it  as 
^  enemy  to  any  distinction  or  enjoyment  in  which  human 
nature  may  innocently  delight. 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  therefore,  no  inten* 
tbn  to  subject  i-eason  or  conscience  to  custom  or  example. 
To  comply  witli  tlie  notions  and  practices  of  mankind,  is  in 
aome  degree  the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  compli- 
Unce  only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become 
ttsefal :  but  as  tlie  end  is  not  to  bo'  lost  for  the  sake  of  the 
means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  to  complaisance ;  for  the 
end  of  complaisance  is  only  to  gain  the  kinaness  of  our  fellow 
brings,  whose  kindness  is  desii*able  only  as  instrumental  to 
happiness,  and  happiness  must  be  always  lost  by  departuit) 
from  virtue. 


""    Numb.  137.    Tuesday,  February  S6,  1754. 

M'hat  have  I  been  doing  ^ 

As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furiushed  with  tlie  power 
»   ef  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the  future  only  by  consider- 
ing the  lASt ;  and  as  futurity  is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real 
interest,  he  ought  very  diligently  to  use  tlie  only  means  by 
which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enji>y  it,  and  fi-eiiuently  to  revolve 
the  experiments  which  he  has  hitherto  made  upon  life,  tliat 
be  may  gain  wisdom  irom  his  mistake^  and  caution  from  his 
miscarriages. 
Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  the  precepts  of  Py- 
••  ttagoras,  as  to  practise  every  night  this  solemn  recollection, 
yet  1  am  not  so  lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor 
' '  can  1  forbear  sometimes  to  inquire  of  myself,  in  what  employ- 
'   ment  my  life  has  passed  away.    Much  of  my  time  has  sunk 
into  nothiugt  and  Itft  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distia- 
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giiished;  a  i)  uftliislnnwunly  knnw,  UtatHwiisoiioeln  nw 
power,  nnil  miglit  oncn  liavt  been  ini))ruvtvl.  ^n 

Uf  other  [larts  of  lifu,  momury  can  give  »toiinn  arcount ;  $M 
flome  lioin-N  I  have  Ueeii  gsiy,  and  at  otliera  HtriouM ;  I  hsM 
aometimcs  minglcil  in  conversation,  nnrlHonii'tiinf^K  mciditatia 
in  solitude;  on«day  linn  been  spent  in  cnnHulting  the  amcicdff 
Bagca,  and  snotlier  in  writing  AdventrtrcrB.  #1 

At  the  conrl""""  "^  "-"■■'"'—•aking.  itisufnialtncnni|iH 
tlic  loss  and  ttion  ct-asp  to  write  AdVOfV 

turrrH,  1  rou'..  *  tconHidor  what  hm  been  ttw 

coiisctjucViee  i  ■whether  I  um  to  rorkon  Vm 

lioui-s  laid  01  M,  nut  applied  to  a  goadtJm 

laudable purj  mC  awayinusoiess  evap«  "^ 

tions.  * 

That  I  Tiav  have  the  attestation  of  | 

own  heart :  i  ay  be  fi-iistrati'd  when  ll' 

arc  executed  l>  or  directed  to  an  end  • 

attainable  in  luf  ,         '^ 

Some  there  ai-e  wno  leave  ^Titers  vei-y  little  room  for  stlt- 
congratulation ;  some  u  Ito  alKrin,  that  books  have  no  influencB 
npun  tlie  public,  that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  ai- 
tliors,  and  that  to  call  uponnankind  tocorreettheit-in'aiuien, 
is  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  tlie  w  ind.  or  shackle  the  torrenL 

This  opinion  they  prclPiid  to  sii|iporl  liy  nnPairmg  experi' 
eifce>  The  world  is  full  of  fraud  q^d  corruption,  raptn«  ami 
maU^l^  ;  interest  is  the  mnng  motive  of^ankind,  aai 
every  one  is  endpavouting'tp  increase  his  own  stores  ot  hu- 
piufiss  by  pATpqliiu  accumulationsiowithout  reflecting  upon  tw 
numbera  wT^ni  hit  superfluity  condemns  to  yaot :  ii»  #i\ 
sliitu  ui  lliiiig^  ;i  iKmk  of  niomlitj  is  pul.lislie.l.  in  whirJi 
cliai-itj  and  IteiitvolLiice  ai-e  strongly  enfoived :  am!  it  i> 
proved  beyond  opjwsition,  that  men  aiT  happy  in  proportion 
as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as  they  are  liberal.  The  book 
in  applauded,  and  the  author  is  preferred;  ke  imagines  his  ap- 
plause deserved,  and  rCceivs  less  pleasure  from  tlic  ac<)uisition 
uf  reward  than  t)ie  consciuusncss  of  merit  Let  us  lodt 
again  upon  mankind  :  inteivst  is  Hlili  the  ruling  motive,  and 
the  world  is  yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption^  malevolence  and 
rapine 

The  difliculty  of  confuting  this  assertion,  aiisrs  merely 
from  its  generality  and  comprehension  :  to  overthrow  it  by  a 
detail  ()f  distinct  l^cls,  reiiuires  a  wider  survey  of  the  w 
than  human  eyes  can  take  :  the  progress  of  reformation  is 
gradual  and  silent,  as  the  extension  of  evening  shadows  ;  w* 
know  that  they  were  short  at  noon,  and  are  long  »t  siuwet,  but 
our  aenwis  were  not  able  to  discern  tbur  iaoean :  we  know  of 
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fveiy  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  savage^  and  how  was  it  re* 
chimed  but  by  precept  and  admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  universally  oorrupty  but  corrupt  in  different 
d%rees ;  as  they  are  universally  ignorant^  yet  with  greater 
0r  less  iiTadiations  of  knowledge.  How  has  knowl^ge  or 
virtue  been  increased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another ;  but  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational  enforce- 
■ent 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  influence  is 
rfiU  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  ground  is  annually  ploughed, 
nd  yet  multitudes  arc  yet  in  want  of  bread.  But,  surely, 
■either  the  labours  of  the  moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are 
vain ;  let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their  use- 
fiilneas  will  be  known ;  tlic  wickedness  that  is  now  frequent 
would  become  universal,  the  bread  that  is  now  scarce  would 
wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small,  and  the 
consequence  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible  in  a  general 
prospect  of  the  world.  Providence  has  given  no  man  ability 
Id  do  much,  that  something  might  be  left  for  every  man  to  do. 
The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general  co-operation  ; 
in  which  the  pai-t  of  any  single  man  can  be  no  more  distin- 
guished, than  the  effect  of  a  particular  drop  when  the  mea- 
dows arc  floated  by  a  summer  shower  :  yet  every  drop  in- 
creases the  inundation,  and  every  hand  adds  to  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  WTiter,  however  zealous  or  eloquent,  seldom  works 
a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  nations,  will  readily  be  granted. 
The  book  which  is  read  most,  is  read  by  few,  compared  with 
those  that  read  it  not ;  and  of  tliose  few,  the  greater  part 
peruse  it  with  dispositions  that  very  little  favour  tlieir  own 
iBprovemcnt 

It  is  difllcult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives  which  procure 
to  books  tlie  honour  of  perusal :  spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity, 
hope  and  fear,  love  and  liatred,  every  passion  which  incites 
to  any  other  action  scncs  at  one  time  or  other  to  stimulate  a 
reailer. 

■  Some  arc  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume  into  their  hands, 
btftause  Uiey  ho|ieto  distinguish  their  penetration,  by  finding 
faults  which  have  escaped  the  public ;  others  eagerly  buy  it 
in  the  first  bloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  join  the  chorus 
€f  praise,  and  not  tag.  as  Falstaff  terms  it,  in  **  the  rearward  of 
the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style,  and  some  for  argument ;  one  has  little 
care  about  the  sentiment,  he  observes  only  how  it  is  express- 
ed ;  another  regards  not  the  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  to 
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mark  how  it  is  inferred  :  they  n-wtl  for  other  piirpnsru*  Ihtfi 
thcattiiiiiinent  of  practical  knowledge;  anilajv.  nomoreltkfll 
tn  grow  wise  by  an  csiiinination  of  a  tiTAtisn  of  nloral  |i 
deuce  than  an  architect  to  inflame  liia  devotion  by  c 
ing  attentively  the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embeltish  their  conversation,  t_ 
shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  they  may  notfot^  iletec.t«cl  in  igt^' 
ran  re.  or  wi>ni  fliterary  acrompiiMtim~ 

bnt  the  most  tat  reason   of  study  i 

imiwssibility  ausement  ci|UHlly  cheapl 

constant,  cqua  I  tlie  hour  or  the  weatll ' 

He  that  wants  i  chase  of  pleAsure  thron 

her  yearly  cin  borne  when  thft  gay  wiW 

rolls  to  Bath  i  iriiose  gout  compefs  liim  4 

hear  from  his  c  Be  of  chariots  trans)>ortifl' 

happier  beings  imblics,   will  be  forced  1 

seek  in  books  a  If.  ^ 

The  aiitlior   is   noi  wnoiiy  useless,  who  provides  inaoca^ ' 
amusements  for  minds  like  these.    There  are  in  the  presc^i 
state  of  tilings,  ho  many  more  instigations  to  evil,  than  incitt^ 
ments  to  gooli.  that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  ma^ 
he  justly  considered  as  a  benei'acior  t«  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study  terminstes  ii 
nere  pastime.  Books  have  always  a  secret  influence  onte 
nnderstanding ;  we  cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  lie 
tliat  reads  books  of  science,  though  without  any  fixed  desil* 
of  improvement,  will  grow  more  knowing  ;  he  that  eotertiin 
himself  with  moral  or  religious  treatises,  will  iraperc^rtih^ 
advance  in  goodness ;  the  ideas  which  are  oiten  offered  totlw 
mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment  when  it  is  disposed  t* 
receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  rea.'^on,  as  a  iliscouragemeat 
to  writers,  that  there  are  already  books  suflicien  tin  the  world; 
that  all  the  tropics  of  persuasion  have  been  discussed,  aaA 
every  important  question  clearly  stated  and  justly  decided!; 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to  hope  that  pigmilk 
should  conquer  where  heros  have  heen  defeated,  or  that  tltt 
petty  copiers  of  the  present  time  should  advance  the  gretf 
work  of  reformation,  which  their  pi-cdecessops  were  forcwt* 
leave  unfinl^ed. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human  knowledge,  it  ii. 
not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  oi- 
crease;  butsonarrow,  that  almost  every  undcrstandingmayt  ' 
by  a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  tn  enlarge  it. 
It  is,  bowerer,  not  necessary,  tiiat  a  m»n  should  forbear  to 
vii^  fill  lifl  hu  discowed  some  truth  unknown  before ;  he 
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Baj  beinilBciently  useful,  by  only  diversifying  fhe  surface  of 
kflowled^,  and  luring  the  minds  by  a  new  appearance  to  a 
iDoond  view  of  those  beauties  which  it  had  passed  over  inat- 
katiTely  before.     Every  writer  may  find  intellects  corrcs- 

Endent  to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions  are  familiar  and 
i  thoughts  congenial :  and, .  perhaps,  truth  is  often  more 
nccessAilly  propagated  by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who 
adopting  the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care  but  to  explain 
them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  spcculatists  and  curious  search- 
ers, who  exact  from  tlicir  readers  powers  equal  to  their  own, 
and  if  tlieir  fabrics  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to  make 
Ifcem  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  tlie  hours  which  I  have  laid 
Mt  in  these  little  compositions.  That  the  world  has  grown 
qiparently  better,  since  the  publication  of  tlie  Adventurer,  I 
uve  not  observed ;  but  am  willing  to  think,  that  many  have 
been  affected  by  single  sentiments,  of  which  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  renew  the  impression ;  that  many  have  caught  hints  of 
truth,  wliich  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue ;  and  that  those 
who  have  received  no  improvement,  have  wanted  no  opportu- 
lity  but  intention  to  improve. 


Numb.  138.    Saturday,  March  fi,  1754. 

Qim/  pwri  iranqidttet  ?  honot,  an  dulce  luceUum, 

An  Mecretvm  iter,  etfallentit  aenrita  vita  ?  Hob. 

llVhether  the  tranquil  mind  and  pure, 

Honours  or  wealth  our  bliss  insure ; 

Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray, 

IVhere  lonely  leads  the  silent  way.  Fbakcis. 

Havinto  considered  the  importance  of  authors  to  tlie  wel* 
fare  of  the  public,  I  am  led  by  a  natural  train  of  thought,  to 
reflect  on  their  condition  with  regard  to  themselves ;  and  to 
inquire  what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annexed  to 
flie  difficult  and  laborious  employment  of  providing  instruc- 
tion or  entertainment  for  mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  particular  state^ 
every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  decisions  from  his  own  breast, 
and  cannot  witli  certainty  determine,  whether  other  minds  are 
aflecteil  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  manner.  Tet  by  this 
criterion  we  must  be  content  to  judge,  because  no  other  can  be 
obtained;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  tliink  it  ytrj 
fallacious,  for  excepting  hci'e  and  there  an  anomalous  minu^ 
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which  eithci  does  not  feel  like  others,  or  dissumlilcs  its  » 
kility,  we  lii.J  iiten  unaiiimously  concur  in  uttriUiiUii];  t 
iiCHB  or  misery  to  particular  fonctition»,  us  tliey  agi*t-«  in 
kiiowledging  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themsrhcs  for  an  account  of  t 
state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to  deserve  envy  ;  fiirtliey  h 
in  all  ages  been  addicted  to  complaint.  The  neglect  of  le« 
ing,  the  ingr, '*'"■"  "  "^  'age,  and  the  absurd  | 

fcrcnce  hy  wl  ullnesH  often  obtain  fav 

and  rewai-ds,  to  ag«  topics  of  iHvc<;tire^ 

and  few  have  loaterity,  without  some  ap- 

peal to  futurt.  errcrsciietis  and  malice  of 

their  own  tim 

1  liave  ueva  inclined  to  doubt,  whether 

autliors,  how  in  reality  moi-e  miaerablc 

than  their  fell  iresent  life  is  to  all  a  8t*te 

of  infetici^;  author,  believes  himself  to 

merit  more  than  ™.  ~-„...!,,  t  ^olaces  the  present  with  the 
prospect  of  tlie  future;  others,  indeed  siilfcr  tha^eilisappnint- 
Incnts  in  silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show  how 
well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which  few  writers 
have  missed  the  enjoyment:  lie  whose  hopes  have  so  far  over- 
powered his  fears,  as  that  he  ha-t  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  ran- 
flidate  for  fame,  seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before  his  ap- 
t>earance,  with  pleasing  scenes  of  aflluence  or  honour  ;  while 
liis  fortune  is  yet  under  the  regulation  of  fancy,  he  easily 
models  it  to  his  wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of  critics  or  rivalii 
lo  intrude  upon  his  mind,  hitt  counts  over  tbc  bounties  of  pa- 
tronage, or  liatenit  to  the  voice  of  praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of  the  second 
period  of  an  author's  happiness,  and  tell  of  the  tumultuous 
raptures  of  invention,  «4ien  the  mind  riots  In  imagery,  and 
the  ch(nc«  stands  suspended  between  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  he  indulged  to 
those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  disquisition  with  minds  full 
of  ideas,  and  with  fancies  so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  se- 
lect, and  arrange  them.  To  write  Is,  indeed,  no  unpleasing 
employment,  when  one  sentiment  readily  pntdures  another, 
and  both  ideas  and  expressions  present  themselves  at  the  first 
summons :  but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  docs  not 
always  lAtain  j  uid  common  writers  know  it  only  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility.  Compoflilion  is,  for  the 
most  jjarit  an  effort  of  slow  diligence  and  steady  ])ci-scvcrance, 
to  whidi  the  mind  la  dragged  by  necessify  or  re.solutioo,  and 
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finrn  which  the  attention  is  every  moment  starting  to  more 
M'ghtful  amusements. 

It  frequently  hapjiens,  that  a  design  whichy  when  consider- 
ed at  a  distance,  gave  flattering  hopes  of  facility,  mocks  us 
ID  the  execution  with  unexpected  difficulties ;  the  mind  which, 
while  it  considered  it  in  the  gi*oss,  imagined  itself  amply 
furnished  with  materials,  finds  sometimes  an  unexpected  bar- 
renness and  vacuity,  and  wonders  whither  all  lliose  ideas  are 
vanished,  which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  for  emis- 
irion* 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  pi*esent  themselves  ;  but  so  con- 
fused and  uncoimected,  that  they  ai-e  not  without  difliculty  re- 
duced to  method,  or  concatenated  in  a  i*egular  and  dependent 
series :  tlie  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which 
ndtlier  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered,  and  toils  and 
strugg^les  without  pi-ogi-ess  or  extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  **  if  matter  be  once  g;ot  to- 
gether, wonis  will  be  found  w  ith  very  little  dilliculty ;"  a  po- 
sition which,  though  sufficiently  plausible  to  be  inserted  in 
poetical  precepts,  is  by  no  means  strictly  and  philosophically 
true.  If  words  wei-e  natin*ally  and  necessarily  conscf|uential 
to  sentiments,  it  would  alwavs  follow,  that  he  who  has  most 
knowledge  must  have  m(»st  elo<|uence,  and  that  every  man 
would  clearly  express  v^  hat  he  fully  understood  :  yet  we  find, 
that  to  think,  and  discuui*se.  are  often  the  qualities  of  differ- 
ent {lersons :  and  many  books  might  surely  be  produced, 
where  just  and  noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured 
by  unsuitable  diction. 

liTords,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  the  care  of  an 
author.  Indeed  ol'  many  authors,  and  those  not  useless  or 
contemptible,  words  are  almost  the  only  rare  :  many  make  it 
their  study,  not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  as  to 
recommend  those  which  are  already  known  to  more  favoura- 
ble notice  by  fairer  decorations  :  hut  every  man,  whetlier  he 
copies  or  invents,  whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts  or 
those  of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient  in  the 
power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which  he  could  not  utter, 
obliged  to  ransack  his  memory  for  terms  adequate  to  his  con- 
ceptions, and  at  last  unable  to  impress  ui>on  his  reader  the 
Image  existing  in  his  own  mind. 

It  iH  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  wi'iter,  to  be  within 
a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want  only  a  single  epitliet  to 
give  amplification  its  full  force,  to  require  only  a  correspon- 

vox.  II. — Bb 
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dent  term  in  order  to  finish  a  paragraph  with  clfgancc, 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  llic  other  :  but  thote  di 


ciencies  cannot  always  be  supplied  :  and  after  a  long  stuij] 
and  vexation,  the  passage  in  turned  anew,  and  the  web  i " 
■woven  that  was  so  oearl}-  finished.  .n 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  roUcrted  and  adjust^ 

to  iSl 


and  the  \vhnle  rnmnnMtinn  atlaxt  concluded,  it  seldom 
lies  the  author  illy  and  deliberately 


view  it,  \\itli  tn  been  excited  in  the  fury  i4 

the  performanc"-  •>""'  i  captivates  the  mind  ;   as 

our  thoughts  p.''  e  i-eadily  believe  tlipra  just 

and  original.  i  asure  of  praduction  is  over, 

we  find  to  be  mea         i  ™'  )r  borrowed  from  the  worku 

of  others,  and  ?"■■         '  y  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  1  lat  the  writer  finds  no  suci 

faults  in  his  pei .  .a  still  to  remember,  (bat  he 

looks  upon  it  wit  «  vjea :  and  wben  be  consitlers  Now 

much  men  who  couio  judge  of  others  with  great  exactness, 
have  often  failed  of  judging  of  themselves,  he  will  be  afraid 
of  deciding  too  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  of  allowing  him- 
self  to  contemplate  with  too  much  complacence,  treasure  tluii 
lias  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed  the  only  trii) 
that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  public,  and  only  fi-om  the  public,  is  he  to  await 
a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a  final  justification  of  sett 
esteem ;  but  (he  public  is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an 
author.  If  mankind  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  of  such  writings,  at  least,  as  de- 
Hcribe  the  movements  of  the  human  pa.ssions,  and  of  which 
every  man  carries  the  archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion 
would  be  formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books,  must  have  found  it  governed  by  other  causes,  than 
general  consent  arising  from  general  convictiun.  If  a  new 
performance  happens  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  wW 
have  courage  to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinioBi 
it  often  remains  lung  in  obscurity,  and  i>erishes  unknown  and 
unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few,  commonly  constitute  the 
taste  of  the  time ;  the  judgment  which  they  have  once  pn>- 
nounced,  some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  timorou 
to  contradict :  it  may  however  be,  1  think,  observed,  that 
their  power  is  greater  to  depress  than  exalt,  as  mankind  are 
more  credulous  of  censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not  to  be  rashly 
numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of  an  author ;  since  it  com- 
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\lj  aenres,  after  miscarriage,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself. 
lleciiQa^  the  World  has  sometimes  passed  an  unjust  sentence, 
.le  readily  concludes  the  sentence  unjust  by  which  his  per- 
Ibrmaiice  is  condemned ;  because  some  have  been  exalted 
abJke  their  merits  by  partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  sue- 
'*eMi  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  the  zeal  of 
Ml  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  author  seems  to  share 
afl  the  common  miseries  of  life,  he  ajqiears  to  partake  like- 
wise'of  its  lenitives  and  abatements. 


««4 


t    . 
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PRINCE  ABYSSINIA. 


Thi»  work  «u»  pnbli(hed  in  March  or  April.  J7S9.  Dr.  .,IoBS«n«  wrote  it 
in  order  to  dtrrBv  the  txpenm  of  his  motbei*!  funeral,  and  any  *omt 
little  detitB  wliicb  (he  Imd  left.  He  lotd  Sir  Joshua  Heynoltls  th«  he 
compoved  it  in  Ihe  c»ening»  of  one  «-eelc  5cni  ii  to  the  prcs»  in  portion* 
3B  it  wu  written,  and  had  never  sincT  read  il  orer.  Hr.  Siratiin,  Mr. 
Jolinston,  and  Mr,  lloiUley,  purcliaseil  it  fur  s  hundred  poundi,  bul  after- 
wards pa.id  him  twenty-live  poiindi  more,  when  it  came  to  a  second  edi- 
tion. None  of  bi«  writings  haa  been  so  cxIeniivelydifTuied  over  Baropei 
for  it  haa  been  translated  into  most,  ir  notjili,  of  the  modem  langutgtl* 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRII'TION  OF  A  PALACE  IN  A  VALLEY. 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  tiie  whispers  of  fancy,  and 
pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope  ;  who  expect 
that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of  youth,  and  that  the^ 
ficicncies  of  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  mornv; 
attend  to  the  history  of  Ras.selas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.   ■  _ 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  etnperw,  u 
whose  dominions  the  Father  of  Waters  begins  his  ooucSe :'. 
whose  bounty  pours  down  the  streams  of  plenty,  and  bcatten  *' 
"over  half  the  world  the  harvests  of  Egypt.  .- 

According  to  the  custom  which  hii  itesceudcd  from  age  to 
age  among  the  raonarclis  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rasselas  itaa 
confined  in  a  private  palace,  ^th  the  other  sons  and  daug&> 
ters  of  Abyssinian  royalty,  till  ^he  order  of  succession  shoiM 
call  him  to  the  throne.  ^ 

The  place  which  thtt  wisdom  or  policy  of  antiquity  tiadae»- 
tincd  for  the  residence  06  the  Abyssinian  princes,  was  a  spa- 
cious valley  In  the  kingdom  Amhara.  surrounded  on  e^ry  side 
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bj  moantaiins,  of  which  the  suinmits  overhang  the  middle  part 
llieonly  passage,  by  which  it  could  be  entered,  was  a  cavern 
that  passed  under  a  rock,  o(  which  it  has  been  long  disputed 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry. 
Hie  outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  thick  wood,  and 
the  mouth  which  opened  into  tlic  valley  was  closed  with  gates 
of  iron,  forged  by  tlie  aiiificers  of  ancient  days,  so  massy 
that  no  man  could,  without  the  help  of  engines,  open  or  shut 
them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  side,  rivulets  descended  that 
BUed  all  the  valley  with  verdure  and  fertility,  and  formed  a 
lake  in  the  middle  inhabited  by  fish  of  every  species,  and  tre- 
loented  by  every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the 
Bring  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its  superfluities  by  a 
itream  which  entered  a  dark  cleft  of  the  mountain  on  the 
■ortbem  side^  and  fell  with  dreadful  noise  from  precipice  to 
precipice  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  tlie  mountains  were  covered  with  trees,  the  banks 
if  the  brooks  were  diversified  with  flowers ;  every  blast  shook 

Sices  fi-om  the  i*ocks«  and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upon 
e  ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grass,  or  browse  the 
ihniD,  whetlier  wild  or  tame,  wanderetl  in  this  extensive  cir- 
cuit, secured  from  beasts  of  prey  by  the  mountains  which 
confined  them.  On  one  part  were  flocks  and  herds  feeding 
in  the  pastures,  on  another  all  the  beasts  of  chase  frisking  in 
the  lawns  :  the  sprightly  kid  was  bounding  on  the  rocks,  the 
mbtle  monkey  frolicking  in  the  trees,  and  the  solemn  ele- 
phant reposing  in  the  shade.  All  the  diversities  of  the  world 
were  brought  together,  tlie  blessings  of  nature  were  collected, 
Ukd  its  evils  extracted  and  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fmitful,  supplied  its  inhabitants  with 
the  necessaries  of  life;  and  all  delights  and  superfluities  were 
idded  at  the  annual  visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  children, 
irben  the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  sound  of  music ;  and 
hring  eight  days  every  one  tliat  resided  in  the  valley  was 
required  to  proiKise  whatever  might  contribute  to  make  se- 
iusion  pleasant,  to  fill  up  vacancies  of  attention,  and  lessen 
[he  tediousness  of  time.  Every  desire  was  immediately  grant- 
Mt  Ail  the  aKificers  of  pleasure  were  called  to  gladden  the 
liestivity ;  the  musicians  exerted  the  power  of  harmony,  and 
the  dancers  showed  their  activity  before  the  princes,  in  hope 
that  they  should  pstss  their  lives  in  this  blissful  captivity,  to 
a'hicli  those  only  were  admitted  whose  performance  was 
thought  able  to  add  novelty  to  luxury.  Such  was  the  appear- 
ance of  security  and  delight  which  this  retirement  afibrded, 
that  they,  to  whom  it  was  new,  always  desired  that  It  might 
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he  perpetual ;  and  as  those,  on  whntn  the  ii-nn  gair  hitd  once 
closed,  were  never  suffered  to  return,  the  etU-ci  of  lonp  expe- 
rience could  not  be  known.  Thus  every  year  prodijcetl  new 
schemes  of  delight,  and  new  competitors  lor  imprisonment 

The  palnce  stood  on  an  eminence  raised  aliout  thirty  pw^ 
uhove  the  sui-facc  of  the  lake.  It  was  divided  into  many  sf|uaiTS 
or  courts,  built  with  greater  or  less  magnificence,  at-cording  I« 


were  designed.  Thn  roof? 
tone,  joined  by  a  cement  tliat 
Iding  stood  from  cpntnrr  to 
ins  and  t-tjuinoctial  liunv 

is  to  be  fully  knon-n  to  net 
ssively  inherited  the  aecn 
n  herself  had  dictated  1' 
n  open  and  secret  pat 
with  the  re^t,  eitber  I 
les,  or  by  the  subterra 
passages  from  tlie  lower  apartments.  Many  of  the  column)) 
had  unsuspected  cavitiC'S.  in  which  a  long  rare  of  monardri 
had  deposited  their  treasures.  They  then  closed  up  the  open- 
ing witli  marble,  which  was  never  tu  be  removed  but  in  the  ut- 
most exigencies  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  concealed  their  accumu- 
lations ill  a  book,  which  was  itself  concealed  in  a  tower  not 
entered  but  by  the  emperor,  attended  by  the  prince  who  stood 
next  in  succession. 


the  rank  of  tho 
were  turned  intt. 
grew  harder  by  time,  i 
century  deridini 
canes,  without  n<:  it. 

This  house,  whitu  ww 
but  some  ancient  officer) 
of  the  place,  was  built  ai 
plan.     To  every  room  luv 
evci-y  square  had  a  commu 
the  uppei'  stories  by  private  gaiie 
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Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abyssinia  lived  only  to 
know  the  soft  vicissitudes  of  plca.snre  and  repose,  attended  by 
all  that  were  skilful  to  delight,  and  gratified  uith  whateverttte 
senses  can  enjoy.  They  wandered  in  gardens  of  fragrance, 
and  slept  in  the  fortresses  of  security.  Every  art  was  prac- 
tised to  make  them  pleased  w  ith  their  own  condition.  The 
sages  who  instructed  them,  told  them  of  nothing  bat  the 
loisei-iejt  of  public  life,  and  described  all  beyond  the  mountaiM' 
a»  rcfjions  of  calamity,  where  discord  was  always  ragin^F- 
and  where  man  preyed  upon  man. 

To  heigfaten  their  opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they  v«N 
daily  anteftained  with  sohgs,  the  subject  of  which  wu  tkl- ' 
lu^fpjf  vaibx-    Their  aptfetites  were  excite!  by  freqonl  «M* 
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meratiiMis  of  diflTerent  enjoyments,  and  rcvehy  and  merriment 
vaatfae  business  of  cverj  hour  from  the  dawn  of  morning  to 
the  close  of  even. 

These  methods  wei*c  generally  successful ;  few  ofthe  princes 
had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  but  passed  their  lives 
ia  fid!  conviction  that  they  had  all  within  their  reach  that  art 
drnature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  fate  had  exclud- 
ed from  this  seat  of  tranquillity,  as  the  sport  of  chance  and  the 
daves  of  misery. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at  night,  pleas- 
ed witb  each  other  and  with  themselves,  all  but  Rasselas,  who 
ii  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  began  to  witlidraw  him- 
self from  their  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and  to  delight  in 
solitary  walks  and  silent  meditation.  He  often  sat  before 
tablefl  covered  with  luxury,  and  forgot  to  taste  the  dainties 
that  were  placed  before  him ;  he  rose  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
the  song,  and  hastily  retired  beyond  the  sound  of  music*  His 
attendants  observed  the  change,  and  endcavoui-ed  to  i*enew  his 
love  of  pleasure  :  he  neglected  their  oifiiuousness,  I'epuLscd 
their  invitations,  and  spent  day  after  day  on  the  banks  of 
rivulets  sheltered  with  trees,  where  he  sometimes  listened  to 
the  birds  in  the  branches,  sometimes  obsei*ved  theiisli  playing 
in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  pastures  and 
Qountains  filled  witli  animals,  of  which  some  wei-e  biting  the 
herbage,  and  some  sleeping  among  the  bushes. 

This  singularity  of  his  humour  made  him  much  observed. 
One  ofthe  Sages  in  whose  convereation  he  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, followed  him  secretly,  in  ho|)e  of  discovering  the 
cause  of  his  disquiet.  Rasselas,  who  knew  not  that  any  one 
was  near  him,  having  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
goats  that  were  browsing  among  tlie  rocks,  began  to  com- 
pare tlieir  condition  with  his  own. 

"What,"  said  he,  '*  makes  the  difference  between  man  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  ?  Every  beast  that  sti'ays 
beside  me  has  the  same  coqioral  necessities  with  myself ;  he 
is  hungry  and  crops  the  grass,  he  is  thirsty  and  drinks  the 
stream,  his  thirst  and  hunger  are  appeased,  he  is  satisfied  and 
sleeps  :  he  rises  again  and  is  hungry,  he  is  again  fed  and  is 
at  rest  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  like  him,  but  when  thirst 
and  hunger  cease  I  am  not  at  i*est ;  I  am,  like  him,  pained  witii 
want,  but  am  not,  like  him,  satisfied  with  fulness.  The  inter- 
mediate hours  are  tedious  and  gloomy :  I  long  again  to  be 
hungry  that  I  may  again  quicken  my  attention.  The  bii*ds 
peck  the  berries  or  the  com,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves, 
where  they  sit  in  seeming  happiness  on  the  branches,  and 
Waste  their  lives  in  tuning  one  unvaried  series  of  sounds.    I 
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likfnise  c&ii  cull  tJi^  ItiUmwi  mtd  tiic  Mitt^or,  but  llie  muhi 
tLHt  pleaiieri  me  yealenlay  wcaiy  me  tn-ilny.  arid  will  gro 
jet  inoi-G  wvai'MOinc  tn-niori-nw.  I  ran  iliirnvcr  MitUiil  ■ 
no  power  uf  percrption  wliirU  is  u'lt  };ImIU'i1  w'tih  Hm  pii^. 
jik-asure,  jet  I  lUi  not  Uihl  injsflf  doligtiM-d.  Man  Huivlyhia 
some  latent srnHe tor  ubitb  Uiis  {iluccaOimls  nugrslilltilloni 
«rhe  lias  some  <lceir««  dittUnct  Truiu aeniic,  uluch  uiust  be.tlfu 
tisiied  beforp  In  •    •  ••  i  . 

Aftei-  this  hr.  nd  wcin;;  tlip  innon  n'^A' 

walked  towai'da  ■««•  pasm^d  tltrough  thr  -^-'-'' 

and  saw  the  anil)  Yv."  nuid  liv,  "  ar 

py,  and  need  not  .^  .  tjius  arn»nf;  you.  bnHr&f 


cd  witb  myselt;]  tcingn,  envy  yonrfelicHn 

for  it  is  not  the  f  lave  inuiy  <lislri'«iK'«  trUf{ 

n  iiioh  ye  are  Ti-e  I  d»  not  fe<'l  it ;  1  h^ 


times  idirink  at  1  sumctinieH  btart  at  «nBl^ 

anticipated ;  Hiu  oridencc  has  balan«tf|tM^ 

ruliar  sufferingR  mui  inx.~..»<  ciijuj  ments." 

Witb  obsei-vatlnns  like  Ibese  tlie  prince  nniusrd  him»clf  Ofl  ' 
bcreturned,  uttering thtm  witb  a  plaintive  voice,  yet  witliaj 
look  tbatdUcovered  him  tnTeel  some  roiQplacence  in  his  uw9^ 
perspicacity.and  to  receive  some  solarc  if  tbemtsfiies  of  lift^^ 
from  conscionsness  of  ttie  delicacy  witb  which  he  felt,  and  Aft  1 
eloquence  with  w'bicb  be  bewailed  tliciii.  He  mingled  cbrc^  ^ 
fully  in  the  diversions  of  tbeevvning,  and  all  ipjfticed  to  ftft  , 
that  bis  heart  waslightencd. 


■3 


■* 


THE  WANTS  OP  HIU  THAT  WAN  (S  .NOTIIINU. 

Ok  the  next  day,  his  old  instructor,  iinaginii>g  that  he  had  .. 
now  made  himself  acquainted  with  faisdi^'aseof  mind,  vti  ^ 
in  hope  of  C4iring  it  by  counsel,  and  officiously  sought  an  0»- 
poi'tunity  of  cnnference,  which  the  prince,  bavitig  long  ciHi- 
sidered  him  as  one  whose  intellects  were  exhausted,  was  rK 
very  willing  to  aflbitl  :  •■Why."  said  he,  "does  tliis  nan 
obtrude  upon  nie  ^  shall  I  be  never  suffered  to  fui^ct  thoM 
Iwtures  which  pleased  only  while  they  wei-e  new,  and  to 
become  new  again  must  be  forgotten  ■"  Uc  then  walked  in 
tlie  wood,  and  composed  biniself  to  bis  usual  meditafi<ms; 
when  before  his  thoughts  had  taken  any  settled  form,  be  per- 
ceived his  pui-suer  at  bin  «idc,  and  was  at  tii-st  pi-uuipted  li» 
his  impatience  to  go  hastily  away  ;  but  being  unwilling 
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II  whom  he  had  reverenced  and  still  lovedf  he  in- 

sit  down  with  him  on  the  bank* 
nan  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament  the  change 
leen  latel  v  ol)served  in  the  prince,  and  to  inquire 
often  retired  Trom  the  pleasures  of  the  palace  to 
id  silence.  '^  1  fly  from  pleasure,"  said  the  prince, 
kasui-e  has  ceased  to  please ;  I  am  lonely,  be- 

miserable,  and  am  unwilling  to  cloud  with  my 
B  happiness  of  others."  **  You,  sir,"  said  the 
the  first  who  has  complained  of  misery  in  the 
<•     I  hope  to  convince  you  that  your  complaints 

I  cause.  You  are  here  in  flill  possession  of  all 
peror  of  Abyssinia  can  bestow ;  here  is  neither 
e  endured  nor  danger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  here 
ibour  or  danger  can  procure  or  purchase.  Look 
tell  me  which  of  your  wants  is  without  supply: 
nothing,  how  are  you  unhappy  r" 

want  notiiing,''  said  the  prince,  '<  or  that  I  know 
want,  is  the  cause  of  my  complaint ;  if  I  had 
want,  I  should  have  a  certain  wish ;  that  wish 
D  endeavour,  and  I  should  not  tlien  repine  to  see 
ve  so  slowly  towards  the  western  mountain,  or 

II  the  day  breaks  and  sleep  will  no  longer  hide  me 
!  >Vlieii  I  see  the  kids  and  the  lambs  chasing 
,  I  fancy  that  I  should  be  happy  if  I  had  some- 
'sue.    But  possessing  all  that  I  can  want,  I  find 

hour  exactly  like  another,  except  tliat  the  latter 
\  tedious  than  the  former.  Let  your  experience 
how  the  day  may  now  seem  as  short  as  in  my 
while  nature  was  yet  fresh«  and  every  moment 
A'hat  1  iKMcr  had  observed  before.  I  have  already 
murii ;  give  nie  something  to  de.sii*e.'' 
lan  was  surprised  at  this  newsi^ccies  of  affliction, 
ot  vhat  to  repl),  yet  was  unwilling  to  be  silent. 
I  he,  '*if  you  had  seen  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
uiow  how  to  value  your  present  state.*'  *•  Now," 
nee,  **  vou  have  given  me  something  to  desire  :  I 
0  see  the  miseries  of  the  world,  since  the  sight  of 
BBsary  to  happiness." 


CHAP.  IV. 

PHINCE  CONriNUK.S  TO  GmEVE  AND  MUSE. 

ime  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
tiie  conversatiou  was  concluded*    The  old  man 
-Cc 


H.\aSF.UA$, 

nrnl  una}  Miflirieiitl*  riiM-unlriilnl,  (u  find  that  bifl  r«MOl 

itigH  liiu)  jtiiiiliiccd   Urn  only  conVlui^itbii  wtiicli  Ihry  nerr  b 

'  '      "    1  t»  prt'.*pnU     But  in  the  di-cUnc  of  li^  limine  u 

rifJ"  are  wf  Kimrl  ilanttiou ;  whether  it  lie  tliiii  wf  I»par  «aBiI 

rliat  we  have  burn  long,  or  thnt,  liitiling  oiirHt-Ura  in  u 

8  regarded,  »e  !«(»  regard  others  ;  or,  thai  wo  look  wfl 

'  ".  regitnl  ujion  afHtiUoiiK.  to  which  we  know  that  A 

Liid  (if  ilealli  IN  itbiiut  lt>  [tut  an  end. 

i'he  prince.  »lio«e  views  werp  ext«'n'led  t<i  :i  wiil(T4|M6 

*i  not  Hpoeilii.v  qtnel  his  eniotioiiH.     Ue  hud  been  Iwfill 

bmfleU  at  the  lengtli  of  lite  wlit>:h  n»tun-  pronii-ird  him,  h 

uixe  bts  conHiilereil  tliul  iit  u  long  tiniH  iiinch  iiiUMh  Iw  n 

d:  he  now  rejoiced  in  his  ynutli,  because  in  laany  yH^ 

■.wJ  miglit  he  ilune.  . 

Thin  tir^t  beiim  of  impi',  tliat  hud  been  ever  dnrtn)  Into  ■ 

lind,  rekimlii'il  )i>uUi  in  lii^  rheeki*.  »nd  dnuhleil  the  luott 

f  his  e\eH.  He  was  lired  with  thedesiiv  tif  doing  HamRlkiM 

lugh  lie  knew  not  j'et.  with  distinctamti,  either  «i»ilsl 


He  was  now  nt> 
Idri-inghiukwlf  asM 
Wkr  niuld  enjov  unl 

■.in  all  s(.'hei[i>'H  111    I 

I.|.         ,.       .... 

-.  ri 


1-1  •  H'tt   ' 


iri-  tu  hiniteir  lliat«rfl 


■   ilillu-ion  of  li«]il"l' 


h.ig    ,m    a    l,;..ilv.    I.-  frig.|.-I  » 

ubbcd  tit  her  UtUc  fwm>»  k]r* 
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■\M-J«!roit«  lover,  and  rrying  nfttr  him  fni-  rwttUution  nnd 
lJ■l'?1^,  So  Mtmngly  was  the  tinugc  iiiiiiiTSHt.'U  ujinn  h» 
,;  lir  •ttartt'l  up  >n  the  maitlN  clrlciicc,  »iid  ran  Tor- 
;zr  tlie  pluiiilfrt^r  with  ull  the  i-agcnu'NS  iiF  real 
i'Vitr  tiaturally  qiiirkeiiH  (he  flight  til'  guilt.  fUis- 
'  :  Fiiit  ruU'li  tlii.^  fiigiti\'G  witli  his  utmost  cfTurtK  ;  but 
■'>  Viewy.  Iiy  i*rw  vera  nee.  him  «h(tm  lie  couM  ixit 
'  -<(iml.  he  [irt-saed  on  till  the  Titot  or  the  mnUBliiui 
I-  coHrxe, 

'  nrnllecteil  hliiiselT.  and  smiled  at  his  own  nf4el«fla 
1-  Thru  ritihiiig  hiiieyeo  InthemoiintMin,  "This," 
:••  llie  f«lal  oh^ta^k■  tint  hiniiert  at  nar.c  tlie  enjoy- 
'  i-iure,  and  tlie  exercist  ol"  virtmi.  How  long  is  U 
i>|ie!»  nnd  winhi^H  have  llinvn  bcynn'l  IhiN  boundary 
.  Mliiili  yet  I  never  have  attenijtted  to  Hurmount  !*' 
^>  ilh  thiH  rcflcetion  he  khI  down  to  mnxo  ;  nnd  rc- 
.  [hatsinreiie  first  i-esolved  to  evap-  rroin  hiscon- 
ilte  sun  had  pHNted  twice  over  liim  in  his  annual 
ill  now  IVIt  a  flegree  of  regret  with  wliich  he  had 
ri   hefore  aci|uninted.     lie  consirtercil   how  nivdt 

■  <■  heeii  dune  in  the  time  whirfi  had  passed,  anil  left 

il  behind  it     He  rntnpitrril  twenty  months  witji 

man.    "In  life,"  »atil  lie,  *'i)t  not  to  he  rounlcdtlie 

<ir  inTanry,  or  imbei-ility  ofagr).      We  are  long  be- 

<  r '  ahte  to  think,  and  va  !Kion  cea.sc  fi-om  the  |wwer 

The  true  iferiod  of  human  exUtinre  may  he  rea- 

<-iiniated  at  Torty  years,  of  whieh  I  have  mused 

i'Kirand  twrntietli  part.     What  1  have  Imt  wan 

'•■I-  1  have  certainly   poH^sM-d   It!   but  of  twenty 

»nie  w  ho  eaii  asHure  me  '" 

I  ■.•;  of  his  own  folly  piereed  him  doeplyiand 
!»'  could  he  recoMCiii-d  In  IdmHelf.  "  The 
.lid  he,  "  has  been  lost  hy  the  iiimc  or 
'itrs,  and  tlic  absurd  institnli'ni.t  of  my  - 
''i-reilit  witl)  dixgu.it.  yetvithout  remorse; 
.1'  have  passed  ntnrr  new  light  darted  into 
'1  iitcd  a  Hchcmv  n(  rrawinalilt!  felicity,  liave 
>.i  my  own  I'uult.  I  have  loat  tliat  wllieh 
Jill  ;  I  liavc  seen  tlie  sun  rise  nnd  wX  fur 
:  Mile  gazer  on  the  light  of  hraven  :  In  tills 
.<  hn  the  lu-Ht  of  their  nmtber.  andrnrnmit- 

■  ]\t^  (u  the  wiimls  and  to  the  skies :  Itie  kid  has  for- 
'  u-ut  and  learned  by  degrees  In  rlimb  the  rorks  in 
uMle|>eniU')it  susientuiee.     I  only  have  made  nu  ad- 

.irF~.  tiui  aw  still  helpless  and  ii;noranL     The  moon,   by 
rioiT  tliui  twenty  chuogcs,  aUiuuitinlie^l  lue  of  U»:  Aiu  of  Ufo ; 
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flie  stream  ttiatrotlcd  before  my  feet  upbraided  fnyinMtivtt 
I  Bat  feasting  on  iitMltwtual  (uxury,  rt^gnrdlesK  alikr  of  q 
examples  of  the  earth,  ami  tlio  iiiKli-urttotis  of  tlie  nlu 
Twenty  months  are  paiwd.  who  s^hall  restore  them  ?" 

1%e.se  sorrowful  mHttationx  fastened  upon  hin  mind;  I 
paraei}  four  months  iti  resolving  to  lose  no  more  time  in  i' 
resolvefl.  and  was  awakened  to  more  viguroui  exfrtioi. 
heariog  a  maid,   who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cuth  r 
that  *hat  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  lo  be  regrette^l. 

This  waK  obvious  ;  and  Ra-sselan  reproached  himMlf  t 
he  hail  not  discovered  it,  having  not  known,  or  not  MU 
dered»  liow  many  useful  hint»  are  obtained  by  cbanoe.  u 
how  oftt^n  the  mind,  liurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  dUtai 
views,  neglects  the  truths  that  lie  open  before  her.  Hefi 
a  few  bom's  i-egretted  lii»  I'cgi-et,  and  fi-out  that  ttinc  bent  iml 
wbols  mind  upon  the  means  of  cscajilng  {from  the  Tajjgf 
hapjfHUieiSs. 


THE  PRINCE  MBDITATeS  HIS  ESCAPE. 

He  imw  fMiitd  that  it  would  ba  very  difficult  to  efltetthit 
which  it  waa  very  easy  to  aaiqioae  eS^cted.     When  ho  l«k>l 
round  about  him,  he  aaw  himself  confined  by  the  ban  «(M**   , 
ture  which  had  never  yet  been  broken,  and  by  the  nK 
through  which  none  that  once  had  passed  it  were  ever  nbbli 
return.    He  was  now  impatient  aa  an  eagle  in  a  gnte,  'Bn  ' 
passed  week  after  week  in  clambering  the  mnuntuns^-t*  M 
if  there  was  any  aperture  which  the  bushes  might  conceal,  M^ 
found  all  the  summits  iBaccessible  by  tlidr  promineacek.  TW  . 
iron  gate  he  deqnired  to  open ;  for  it  was  not  ihiIt  wimuA' 
...  .,,^  .^^ 


with  ail  tiie  power  itf  art,  but  waa  always  wafchea  Igr 
cessire  sentinels*  and  wut  by  its  poaitton 
petual  observation  of  all  the  inhabitantB. 


Be  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which  the  wrntM*  ^ 
the  lake  were  dischai^ed  :  and  looking  down  at  a  tiae  vhM 
the  sun  shone  strongly  apon  its  mouth,  be  discover«l  It  tl  kt . 
f  II  of  iHToken  rocks,  which,  though  they  permitted  the  *eM 
to  flow  through  many  narrow  passages,  wooidatopaa^hslf 
ef  solid  bulk.  Be  returned  discouraged  and  d^ectsd;  bi^ 
having  now  known  the  blessing  of  hapc^  reauind  mnm 
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Ib  Aese  firnhlen  aearches  he  spent  ten  montht. 
iMwevery  paiAsed  cheerAilly  away :  in  the  morning  he  rose 
with  new  hope,  in  the  evening  applauded  his  own  diligence, 
and  in  the  night  slept  souna  after  his  fatigue.  He  met  a 
tiiousand  amusements  which  beguiled  his  la£>ur,  and  diver- 
sified his  thoughts.  He  discerned  the  various  instincts  of 
snimals,  and  properties  of  plants,  and  found  the  place  replete 
with  wonders,  of  which  he  purpased  to  solace  himself  with 
the  contemplation,  if  he  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish 
Us  flicht ;  rejoicing  that  his  endeavours,  though  yet  unsuc- 
oessfuT,  had  supplied  him  with  a  source  of  inohaustible 
UMuiry. 

But  bis  original  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated  ;  he  resolved 
t»  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men.  His  wish  still 
oontinued»  but  his  ho|)e  grew  less.  He  ceased  to  survey  any 
longer  the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  by  new 
toils  for  interstices  which  he  knew  could  not  be  found,  yet 
determined  to  keep  his  design  always  in  \icw«  and  lay  hold 
on  any  expedient  that  time  should  offer. 


CHAP.  VL 

A  DIS3E«TATI0N  ON  THE  ART  OF  FLYING. 

Ajtfoifo  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  the  happy 
valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation  and  pleasure  of  its 
inhabitants,  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanic powers,  who  had  contrived  many  engines  both  of 
use  and  recreation.  By  a  wheel  which  tlie  stream  turned, 
he  forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was  distributed 
.  ts  all  the  apartments  of  tlic  palace.  He  erected  a  pavilion  in 
^the  garden,  around  which  he  ke|it  the  air  always  cool  by  ar- 
tilna!  showers.  One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the 
hdics,  was  ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  th^  rivulet  that  ran 
through  it  gave  a  constant  motion ;  and  instruments  of  soft 
music  wei-c  placed  at  proper  distances  of  which  some  played 
by  the  impulse  of  the  wind^  and  some  by  the  power  of  the 
stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Rasselas,  who  was 
pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  imagining  that  the 
time  would  come  when  all  his  acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to 
him  in  tlie  open  world.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  himself 
u  his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in  building  a 
sailing  chariot :  he  saw  that  the  design  was  practicable  upon 


* 


1    ■ 


its  com^etion.    TlieiwiriLMiMi  wi  phwed  to  iikHrtpiwMy  .^ 
much  regarded  by  A(ft  jvipoib  tad  iciohedtogiiaj^^ ' 
bonours.    <'  Sir,^  Miia  hei  ^pm  hava  Mm  wk  a  mui 
of  what  the  mechmic  iciwic^B  caa  pcrijpriik    IhsfeliMB 
of  opinion,  that  iMtead  of  tte  taray  oonYejanoe  of  eUyai 
diariotSy  man  might  iMe  the  8wiltariBigntio& 
the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  kaowbdMy  and  that  a^  ^P^*J 
ranee  and  idleness nMd  cfM^^IP^  ^  gronnd.''  «  'X^ 

This  hint  reiuiidM  thoMiriBca's  desire  of  ]M8sUg«W.< 
mountains;  havincssjea !viHtftiM>mechaBi9thadaliea4yt^|k 
formed,  he  was  wiTling  to  tuiicj  that  he  could  do  OMif^^ll\ 
resolved  to  in<|aira  furtlier,  Ihumps  he  sailfared  hope  teJM|ft 
him  by  disappointmepit.    *^  lam  afinudt"  said  he  to  tli»Att||S, 
'^  that  your  imagination  nrovails  over  your  skiSi.  jUHi^tti|k ' ' 
you  now  tell  me  ratter  what  you  wish,  than  ^iMt'>v%kMJ|»!^ « 
Every  animal  has  his  eleAient  assigned  him ;  tBebords'hanJPl" 
air,  and  man  and  beasts  the  earth/'    **  So/'  replied  the  me^ 
chanist,  **  fishes  have  the  water^  in  which  yet  beasts  can  swua 
by  nature,  and  men  by  art.    He  that  can  swim  needs  not  de* 
spair  to  fly  :  to  swim  is  to  fly  in  a  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is 
to  swim  in  a  subtler.    We  arc  only  to  proportion  our  power 
of  resistance  to  the  dificrent  density  of  matter  through  which 
we  are  to  pass.    You  will  be  necessarily  upborn  by  the  air» 
if  you  can  renew  any  impulse  upon  it,  faster  than  tiie  air  can 
recede  from  the  pressure." 

^*  But  the  exercise  of  swimming/'  said  the  prince,  ^*  is  very 
laborious ;  tlie  strongest  limbs  are  soon  wearied ;  I  am 
afraid  the  act  of  flying  will  be  yet  more  violent,  and  wings 
will  be  of  no  great  use,  unless  we  can  fly  further  thaui  we  can 
swim." 

*^  The  labour  of  lising  from  the  ground,"  said  the  artist* 
^^  will  be  gn*at,  as  we  see  it  in  the  lieavier  domestic  fowls, 
but  as  we  mount  higher,  the  earth*s  attraction,  and  the  body's 
gravity,  will  be  gradually  diminished*  till  we  shall  arrive  tft 
a  region  where  the  man  will  float  in  the  air  without  any  ten- 
dcncy  to  fall :  no  care  will  then  be  necessary  but  to  move 
forwards,  wliich  the  gentlest  impulse  will  effect.  You,  sir, 
wiiose  curiosity  is  so  extensive,  will  easily  conceive  with  what 
pleasure  a  philosopher,  furnished  witli  wings,  and  hovering  in 
tlie  sky,  would  see  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants,  rolling 
beneath  him,  and  presenting  to  him  successively,  by  its  diur- 
nal motion,  all  the  countries  within  the  same  panilleK  How 
must  it  amuse  tiie  pendant  spectator  to  see  the  moving  scene 
of  land  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts  !  To  suncy  with  equal 
security  the  marts  of  trade^  and  the  fidds  of  battle  ;  moon- 
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ttins  infested  by  barbarians,  and  fruitful  regions  gladdened 
by. plenty,  and  lulled  by  pace  ?  How  easily  shall  we  then 
trace  the  Nile  through  all  its  passage  ;  pass  oirer  to  distant 
irgions,  and  examine  the  face  of  nature  from  one  esijremity 
•f  the  earth  to  the  other  !*' 

''  All  this,*'  said  the  prince,  **  is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  I 
un  afraid  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  breathe  in  these  regions 
of  speculation  and  tranquillity.  I  have  been  told  thatreispi? 
ration  is  difficult  upon  lofty  mountains,  yet  from  these  preci- 
pices, tliough  so  higii  as  to  produce  great  tenuity  of  air,  it  is 
Yery  easy  to  fall :  therefore  I  suspect,  that  from  any  height, 
where  life  can  be  supported,  there  may  be  danger  of  too 
quick  descent" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  artist,"  **  will  ever  be  attempted, 
if  all  possible  objections  must  be  first  overcome.  I  will  try 
the  firat  flight  at  my  own  hazard.  I  have  considered  the 
structure  of  all  volant  animals,  and  find  the  folding  conti- 
nuity of  the  bat's  wings  most  easily  accommodated  to  the 
human  form.  Upon  this  model  I  shall  begin  my  task  to* 
morrow,  and  in  a  year  expect  to  tour  into  the  air  beyond  the 
malice  and  pursuit  of  man.  But  I  wilt  work  only  on  this 
condition,  that  tlie  ai*t  shall  not  be  divulged,  and  that  you 
shall  not  require  me  to  make  wings  for  any  but  ourselYes." 

•*  Wliy,"  said  Rasselas,  **  should  you  envy  others  so  great 
an  advantiige  ?  All  skill  ought  to  be  exerted  for  universal 
good  :  every  man  lias  owed  mucli  to  othei's,  and  ought  to  re- 
pay the  kindness  that  he  has  received." 

**If  men  wen^  all  virtuous,"  returned  the  artist,  "  I  should 
with  great  alacrity  teach  them  all  to  fly.  But  what  would  be 
tlie  security  of  the  good,  if  the  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade 
them  from  the  sky  ?  Against  an  army  sailing  tlirough  the 
chiuds,  neither  walls,  nor  mountains,  nor  seas«  could  affbid 
any  s(Turit\ .  A  flight  of  northern  savages  might  hover  in 
tlie  wind,  and  li}?,lit  at  once  with  irresistible  violence  upon 
the  capital  of  a  fniitfdl  region  that  was  rolling  under  them. 
Eve?i  this  valley.  t!ie  irtreat  of  princes,  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness, mi!!:lit  he  viohited  by  the  sudden  descent  of  some  of  the 
D&k*  (I  nations  that  swarm  on  the  coast  of  the  southern  sea." 

The  prince  pmmised  secresy,  and  waited  for  tlie  perform- 
ance, not  wliolly  ho]>eless  of  success.  He  visited  the  work 
from  time  to  time,  obser\'ed  its  pnigress,  and  remarked  many 
inii^enii>us  contrivances  to  facilitate  motion^  and  unite  levity 
with  strengtfi.  The  aitist  was  every  day  more  certain  that 
he  shoul**  leave  vultures  and  eagles  behind  him,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  Irs  confi  :ence  seized  upon  the  prince. 

In  a  year  the  wings  were  JBinished^  and  on  a  morning 


uipuintcd,  the  nnker  unMnd  (kraUwi  for  flight  on  h  tit 
radUkptaT         ^" 


{ironiontory  :  he  WBTCd  Uk  .^nkae  awhile  to  ,^atlipr  uii*.  tli 
pAped  from  hi*  gtudi  Kbi'  la  u'  imUat  dropt  into  tho  lal 
His  wings  which  wefe  of  no  bm  la  the  ilr.  sustained  )iim  m 
the  water,  and  the  printo  drew  bim  to  land,  half  dead  wHb 
terror  and  Texatioii.  ,^ 

..   '    ■  ■  'r.4' 


THE  paiKCB  HNDil  A  MAN  OP  LG&UinHa 

Thb  prince  wu  vot  modi  afflicted  by  thii  dinatsf,  bsftog 
suffered  hinisrK  tD  hope  tfor  a  h^ipter  event  onl^  becaoib  he  ^ 
bad  no  otlier  means  ot  escape  ia  Tirw.     He  etW  peraMed  is  ' 
his  ileeigns  to  leave  the  ba^pgr  talleyby  Oe  tntapta 


tunity. 

HiH  imagination  was  nnw  at  a  stand  ;  he  had  no  prospect 
of  entering  into  the  world  :  and  notwithstaniling  all  his  en- 
deavours to  support  himnelf,  disruntent  by  degrees  preyed  upon 
him,  and  he  began  again  ti>  \me  hia  thoiiglita  id  sadness,  wfaen 
the  rainy  seannn.  whirli  in  these  countries  is  periodical,  oude 
it  inconvenient  to  wander  in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continue:!  loiigei-  und  with  more  violence  than  hid 
been  ever  known  :  tlie  clouds  bioke  on  the  «un-ounding 
mountains,  and  the  torrenti  streamed  into  tlie  plai>)  on  every 
fiide,  till  the  cavern  was  too  narrow  to  dischar^  the  wattr. 
Tlie  lake  overflowed  its  banks*  and  all  the  level  of  the  vallff 
was  covered  with  the  inundation.  The  eminence,  on  which 
the  palace  was  built,  and  some  other  spots  of  rifling  ground 
were  all  that  t)ie  eye  could  now  discover.  The  herds  and  flocks 
left  the  pastures,  and  both  the  wild  beasts  and  the  tame  re-  ' 
treated  to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  to  domestic  amuse- 
ments, and  ttie  attention  of  Rasselas  was  particularly  seiud 
by  a  poem,  whicli  Imlac  rehearsed,  upon  the  various  condi- 
tions of  humanity.  He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  him 
in  bin  apartment,  and  recite  his  verses  a  second  time ;  then 
entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought  himself  happy  in 
having  found  a  man  who  knew  the  world  so  well,  and  could  m 
skilfully  paint  the  scenes  of  life.  He  asked  a  thousand  ques- 
tions about  tilings,  to  which,  though  common  to  all  odier 
mortaLt,  his  confinement  from  cliildhond  had  kept  him  a 
stranger.  The  poet  pitied  bis  ignoi'ance.  and  loved  his  curi- 
foity,  aad  eatertuned  him  frou  day  to  day  with  novel^  and 
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iBBtniction»  so  that  the  prince  regretted  the  necessity  of  sleep, 
tsd  longed  till  the  morning  should  renew  his  pleasure. 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  commanded  Imlac 
to  relate  his  history,  and  to  tell  hy  what  accident  he  was 
fated,  or  by  what  motive  induced,  to  close  his  life  in  tlie 
kupy  ¥alley.  As  he  was  going  to  begin  his  narratiye,  Ras- 
MIS  wan  called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to  restrain  his 
ciriosity  till  the  evening. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  IMLAC. 


The  close  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
tteonly  season  of  diversion  and  entertainment,  and  it  was 
therefiirc  midnight  before  the  music  ceased,  and  the  princesses 
Ktired.  Rasselas  then  called  for  his  companion,  and  requir- 
^  him  to  begin  the  story  of  his  life. 

''Sir,"  said  Imlac,  '^my  history  will  not  be  long:  the  life 
tttt  is  devoted  to  knowledge  passes  silently  away,  and  is 
yny  little  diversified  by  events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  think 
JBsoHtude,  to  i-ead  and  liear,  to  inquii-e  and  answer  inquiries^ 
ii  thf  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wandei-s  about  tlie  world 
without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neitlier  known  nor  valued  but 
kj  DKD  like  himself. 

''I  was  born  in  the  kingdom- of  Goiama,  at  no  great  dis- 
Ittce  from  tlie  fountain  of  the  Nile.  My  father  was  a  wealthy 
tathant,  who  traded  between  the  inland  countries  of  Africk 
Ud  the  ports  of  the  red  sea.  He  was  honest,  frugal,  and 
diligent,  but  of  mean  sentiments,  and  narrow  comprehension : 
k  ttsiml  only  to  be  rich,  and  to  conceal  his  riches,  lest  he 
ibould  be  spoiled  by  the  governors  of  the  province." 

**  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  **my  fatiier  must  bo  negligent 
tf  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  dominions  dares  take  that 
^hich  belongs  to  another.     Does  he  not  know  that  kings  arc 
%Xoantable  for  injustice  permitted  as  well  as  done?    If  I 
Were  emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should  be  op- 
pressed witli  impunity.    My  blood  boils  when  I  am  told  tliat 
t  Bcrcliant  durst  not  enjoy  his  honest  gains  for  fear  of  losing 
them  by  the  rapacity  of  power.    Name  tlie  governor  who 
Nbbed  the  peojue,  that  I  may  decltvtt  his  crimes  to  the  em- 
peror." 
VOL.  n. — D  d 


ipreiDo 
tlbJl 


^Qn  BAS9LLAS, 

"  Siv,"  eaid  ItnliK.  "  ytmr  nrdour  is  tlic  natural  effect  of 
virtue  fntimutpd  Uy  yuuth:  the  time  will  come  wWii  you  will 
acfliiit  }nur  fatliM-,  And  pcriiaiis  tii'ar  « itli  \css  ininatipnce  of 
tiic  ^avci'iKir.  Opprrxtiuii  Is.  in  tlip  AkyftHiniEin  ilominionft. 
tiviUii>r  fi*(|iient  nor  tolerated :  but  im  form  of  j^vrrtiBimt 
lius  iHwti  yet  (liBcavvfcil,  by  «  bich  t'nidty  cmt  he  wholly  pre* 
vented.     Siiliurtlination  siiiipposvs  \tavicr  on  one  part,  and  wb- 

jertion  on  the  ut'        .,'  be  in  the  handa  of  nifii,  it 

will  aotnctimes         tbusn...  vigilance  of  Uiu  itiipreiDo 

.    magistrate  may  ao  mtir  h  will  KtiU  I'eniain  onilor'  " 

'  He  can  never  know  all  r<     w  that  arc  ronimittcdt  ft 

can  seldom  punish  all '  k     ws." 

'*  This,"  said  •  .   • .      •  not  undertitand,  but  1 

rather  hear  thee  1.        ontinue  tliy  narration." 

"My  father,*  *  .  "originally  intriided  Uial 

]  sliould  have  no  than  such  as  might  qualify 

'  mc  for  commercei  mid  ai9cu*i.....g  in  me  great  otroiigth  o( 
memory,  and  <|uickness  of  apprehension,  often  declartKl  Iiis 
Itope  that  1  should  be  some  time  the  richeHl  man  in  Abyasi- 
■  Ilia."  I 

"Why,"  said  the  prince,   ''did  thy  fatlier  desire  thei»    1 
<  rease  of  his  wealth,  wlien  it  was  already  greater  than  kt 
>]urHt  discover  or  enjoy?     I  ani  unwilling  to  doubt  tliy  VfXlr    | 
city,  yet  inconsistencies  cannot  both  be  true." 

'■  Inconsistencies,"  answered  Imlac.  "cannot  both  be rig^t 
but  imputvd  to  man.  they  may  hotli  he  true.  Yet  divmity 
is  not  inconsistency.  My  father  might  expect  a.  time  of 
greuter  security.  However  some  desire  ia  necessary  to  kMf 
life  in  motion,  and  he  whose  real  wants  are  supplied,  iBMl 
admit  tliotte  of  fancy." 

"  This,''  said  the  prince,  **  I  can  in  some  measure  ciHicciVA 
1  repent  tliat  1  have  interrupted  thee." 

"  With  this  hope,"  proceeded  Imlac,  ''hesentmc  to9clH»l: 
but  when  1  bad  once  found  the  delight  of  knowledge,  and  felt 
ibe  pleasure  of  intelligence  and  the  pride  of  invention,  I  bN 
};aii  silently  to  despise  riches,  and  determined  to  disappoint 
liic  purpose  of  my  fatlier,  whose  grossncss  of  conception  raided 
mj  pity.     I  was  twenty  years  old  before  his  tenderness  wouM 
expose  mc  to  the  fatigue  of  travel,  in  which  time  I  had  been 
instructed,  by  successive  masters,  in  tbc  literature  of  myna- 
livE  country.     As  every  hour  taught  mc  sometJiing  new.  I 
lived  in  a  continual  course  of  gratilicutioHs;  but  as  I  culranccd 
towards  manhood,  1  lost  inuch  of  the  reverence  with  wh 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructors:  becaus>^ 
ieasan  was  ended,  I  did  not  find  tJicm  wister  or  t 
common  men. 
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'*Al  len^i  IB}-  ffttlicr  fphoIvviI  tn  iuitiate  mr  in  ronuncrcp. 
■id  epcninfE  one  of  \m  suhtcrt-anran  trensui-CT,  t-^uiitctl  ont 
tm  thotiHiwa  pic^^^  f>f  fC"l<l-  Tht't.  yiniiij;;  man.  nhiiI  Ih%  U 
te  stock  with  wliidi  jou  must  nrgotiati'.  I  began  willi  liMia 
tkm  Uie  fldh  pari,  ami  jou  8c«  Imw  ililigcncf;  and  parsimony 
taM  Increaweil  it.  Tliii  is  y»niro\vn,  l«  H».ste in- 1» improvi-, 
Vjoa  sfuunitrr  it  by  itcgligfncc  nr  caprice,  you  nuigjl  wail 
Ik'  my  dmitti  before  yon  iviU  be  rich  :  il',  in  four  years,  yon 
riMihlr-  your  stwrk,  wc  Mill  thencrforwartl  let  suborilinalion 
--^r,  n,.t  live  togolJier  »m  friciiils  aiifl  jmrttiers;  fwr  Iw  shall 
>-<|Ual  with  me,  nho  in  eiiually  skilled  In  Uie  art  of 

li'l  our  money  uiMin  camebt.  concealed  in  balcA  of 

U.  and  travelled  to  the  shore  of  tlie  red  sea.     When 

1  je  on  Uio  expanse  of  watm,  my  heart  hounded 

>r  a  prisuntT  encaped.     I  felt  an  unextingtiiMbuble 

sun'i^M'k  kindle  in  niy  mind,  and  reHolved  tu  snatch  tliis  op- 

ptUniity  of  seeing  the  mantieni  of  olhi^r  nations,  and  of  Icaru- 

iagscieiireM  unknown  in  Abys.sinia. 

"I  rcmcmhcr  that  my  father  had  obliged  me  to  the  im- 
psTCDiont  of  my  stork,  not  by  a  promiNe  which  I  ought  nut 
Il  ftolatc  but  by  a  penalty  which  1  wa>«  at  liberty  tu  incur : 
Mtf  thrrornro  de(<:rmined  to  gratify  my  predominant  deaii-e,. 
Md  by  drinking  at  the  fouiitiiina  of  knowledge,  to  quench  tbs 
ftitAt  of  euriosity. 

•■  Afi  I  iraH  suppOHcd  to  trade  n~ithout  connexion  with  my 
fctber.  it  wa»  easy  for  me  li>  become  ac()uainted  witli  the 
HMsr  of  a  ship,  and  procure  a  [taHH^^e  to  Nomc  othoi'  couii- 
by.  I  had  no  motive  of  choice  tn  regulate  myvnyiige;  it 
was  sufficient  for  lue  that  wherever  I  wandered,  1  shoiud  ftee 
aemntry  which  I  had  itnt  Hrcii  helore.  I  lliercforo  entered 
a  rfii)i  bounil  for  Sural,  having  left  a  Icttn-  for  my  faliier  dc* 
dating  my  int'-ntion." 


IIIAV.  IX. 

THE  IllSTOUV  OY  IMLAC  COXTINUKU. 

^'    ■  ■^  I  finrt  entered  npun  the  world  of  waters,  ojid  lost 

Liid,  1  I'jnked  round  about  me  uitii  pleasing  terror. 

i.iiig  roy  soul  enlarged  by  the  bonndleH.*  pr<i*.pert.  , 

<4-iMPil  (hat  t  rould  gaze  round  forever  without  natietv':  tnit 

4  ithorttiittr,  Ign-w  weary  of  looking  on  bam^u  unifurmiTy, 


where  I  could  only  see  again  wliat  I  hail  tdrciuly  aeen.  1 
then  ilfscendoil  into  the  sbiji.  and  tloubtiMl  for  a  while  whe- 
ther all  my  future  pleasures  would  not  end,  like  this,  in  dis- 
gust and  disappointment.  Yrt  surely,  Baitl  I.  tite  ocean  and 
the  land  are  very  diflcrcnt :  the  only  variety  «f  water  is  refit 
and  motion,  but  tlie  earth  has  mountains  and  ralleys,  dcMrts  < 
and  cities  :  it  is  inhabited  by  men  of  diRi-ivnt  ciMtoms  and 
contrary  opinions  ;  ai  nope  to  lind  vancty  in  lifcr 

though  I  should  miss  ii 

"  With  this  thnuj  ly  mind,  and  amused  myself 

durJDg  theioy;  r  learning  from  the  sailors 

the  art  of  navig        i,  w....  .<     n    I  never  practised,  and  mne- 
times  hy  forming  scH"  "  i      conduct  in  diffbifnt  ailna- 

tions,  in  not  one  of  ^  v     teen  placed. 

I  was  almost  weu-j  m  u      ruval  amuflcmentJii,  when  «^ 
landed  safely  at  Siirati     t  *      ii  ed  my  money,  and  purchi.1 
ing  snme  commodities  for  show,  joined  myself  to  a  caravan    , 
that  was  passing  into  the  inland  country.     My  companioBi^ 
I'or  some  ivason  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I  was  rich.  aiMt. 
by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was  ignorant, 
considered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they  had  a  right  to  cheat, 
and  wiio  was  to  learn,  at  the  usual  expense,  the  art  of  fratd.   \ 
■They  esjioscd  me  to  tlic  Ihell  of  servants,  and  the  exacthn    i 
of  officers,  and  saw  ine  plundered  upon  false  pretences,  witli-    ' 
out  any  advantage  to  themselves,  but  that  of  rejoicing  inttc 
superiority  of  their  own  knowledge." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  prince.  "  Is  there  such  it- 
pravity  in  man.  as  that  he  should  injure  another  witlnal 
iicnefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily  conceive  that  all  are  pleaSNl 
with  superiority:  but  your  ignorance  was  merely  accidenbtl. 
■which  being  neither  your  crime  nor  your  folly,  c<>uld  affort 
them  no  reason  to  applaud  themselves :  and  the  knowledge 
which  they  had,  and  which  you  wanted,  they  might  as  cflfec- 
tually  have  shown  by  wnniing.  as  hetraying  you." 

"Pride,"  said  Imlac,  "is  seldom  delicate,  it  will  ^m« 
itself  with  very  mean  advantages ;  and  envy  feds  not  Ha 
o^vn  happiness,  hut  when  it  may  be  compared  with  the  wburj 
of  others.  They  were  my  enemies,  because  they  grierot  ti 
think  me  rich  ;  and  my  oppressors,  because  they  deli|^led 
to  find  me  weak." 

"  Proceed,"  said  tlie  prinre  :  "  I  do  not  dimbt  of  the  factt 
which  you  relate,  kut  imagitic  t}iat  you  impute  them  to  mis- 
taken motives." 

"In  this  company,"  said  Imlac.  "  I  arrived  at  Agra,  the 
capital  .of  Indoston,  the  city  in  whiih  the  Great  Mogul  com- 
monly venilcs.   1  a|^ed  myself  to  the  language  of  tlie  couif 
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ka  few  iniinth!)  was  alile  to  converse  wilh   the  * 
i;  sninv  ul'  whuiti  1  fouiiil  iiiDiiisu.untl  rrMn'sd.* 
r  Cftsy  and  rommiimratlvp  :  Honie  were  tt>twiJUog  to 
ramthtr  what  tltpj-  liad  witb  dilliciilty  Uarncd  Uicni-  , 
,  B  i  uti  Eoiiit-  nIioh  c(l  titat  the  end  of  tlu-ir  stiKlie^  vox  tu 
^i  Ui«<liguit}  oriiiHtrurtiiig.    - 
jfTu  thp  tuUir  i»t'  Hie  joimg  princi-a  I  rvcnmnicnclcd  tn^Helf   ' 
pliicbi  that  1  uitN  pi'cst-utcfl  to  Ibi^  cinpci'or  a»  a  inun  of 
iMDiiion  knowleil^L'.     Tlie  ciniK'i'or  aakril  tiic  miiiiy  que-t- 
p  concerning  my  cmiuti-^'  anu  my  trarels  :  and  though  I 
lot  now  ri'colluct  any  tiling  Uiut  be  iittvril  above  th«  iMwcr 
ft  common  man,  be  disuiiKsi,-<l  me  a.Hluni:«liinI  at  his  wisdom. 
■  enamoured  of  bis  goodncsH. 

(M.v  credit  uai  now  so  bigh,  Ibat  the  merchants,  vith 
I  Lad  tnuflkd,  ii|>|>lii-<i  to  mo  for  rcconimmdationn  to 
|i]adirii  ot'tlic  court.     I  wait  surpri^d  at  tli<^ii'  rnnfldenrR 
oticitation.  and  gently  repi-oached  them  with  their  prac- 
I  OB   Uio  I'uad.     I'hey  beard  inr  ^^-lth  cold  iDdiOvrvncc, 
Isitowcd  no  tokens  of  slinme  ni*  aorrow. 
jTlicjr  then  ui-gcd  their  rc«iuc9t  witli  the  offer  of  a  bribe  ; 
P«hat  I  viorild  not  do  for  kindness,  I  wonbl   not  do  for 
Wy;  and  refused  them,  riol  beniiiso  they  bad  injured  lue^ 
(becaufte  1  would  not  eniildo  tlieni  to  injure  others  ;  for  1 
t  tbey  would  have  made  use  of  my  credit  to  cheat  Uinoc 
b  sbotild  liu;'  their  wni-cs. 
BUaving  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no  mbrr  to' be    J 
°1mI(  I  travelled  into  Persia,  where  1  saw  inany  remains  ^ 
tcicnt  magnificence,  and  observed  many  new  accommoda- 
•  of  life.     The  Persians  ai-v  a  nation  eminently  social, 
tltcifi  assemblies  affordMl    me  daily  o))poi*tunities    of  ^ 
ting  characters  and  manners,  and  of  tracing  human 
ethmugb  all  its  variations. 
pFroni  I'ersia  I  passed  Into  Arabia,  where  I  saw  a  uatiou 
ince  pastoral  and  wai-like ;  u  hu  live  wiUiout  any  M'tlled 
tatJoD  ;  wbuwonly  weultb  is  their  flocks  and  herd-s  ;  and 
I  hftve  y<-t  CiOriied  on,  tlirnugb  all  ages,  an  hereditary 
twdtli  all  mankind,  thougli  tlicy  neither  curct  nor  enry 
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*<  Wheketbr  I  wmt,  \kmadttuit  poetrr  was 
as  the  highest  ktrnifig,  and  regtrMi  imk  a 
somewhat  approaching  to  fbft  which  manPwooM  ]^  IV*  ^ 
angelic  nature.  ,And  ye^U  j|Ha  me  with  wohdar,  iHd'Wt-  i 
almost  all  coonfrfea,  tw  moaTaiichnt  poeta  are  6tkMU0 
as  the  best :  wheflwr  it  be  thftt  erery  other  kind  of  liplMPi 
ledgcisanacqUiafUArgAdaaU7a«||iMd;adlpoef«7to^^         * 
conferred  at  once;  or  that  flie  frst  poetry  or  t(9^lUbt  -i 
siirprisetf  them  as  aW^ty,  and  retained  the  credit  WtlJf    \ 
sent  which  it  reoeivrd  bv  accident  at  irat;  qrwhtjlitt»|i 
the  province  of  poetrj  is  to  describe  nature  and  |ilM4| 
which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  writers  toolL  pomesdei 
of  the  most  striking  objects  for  description,  and  the  nioKt 
probable  occurrencesYor  fiction,  and  left  nothing  to  thoaethit 
followed  them,  but  transcription  of  the  same  events,  and  WW 
combinations  of  the  same  images.     Whatever  be  the 


it  is  commonly  observed  that  the  early  \*Titers  are  in  na§^ 
session  of  nature,  and  their  followers  of  art :  that  the  ant 
excel  in  strength  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  aai 
i-efinement 

**  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illustrions  frafer* 
nity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of  Pei*sia  and  Arabia,  and  wis 
jTahle  to  repeat  by  memory  the  volumes  that  ai'c  suspended  ia 
^  ttic  mosque  of  Mecca*  But  I  soon  found  that  no  man  was 
e\xr  great  by  imitation:  My  desire  of  excellence  impeHei 
nio  lo  transfer  my  attention  to  nature  and  to  life.  Nataia 
was  to  1iC  my  subject  and  men  to  be  my  auditors  :  I  coald 
n^^vor  dcsciibe  v  hat  I  had  not  seen  :  I  could  not  hc^  tB 
move,  those  witfi  delii^lil  or  terror,  whose  interests  and 
opinious  I  did  not  ufidcf'^'tand. 

Iicing  uowi-esolvod  lo  l»e  a  poet,  I  saw  everything  witha 
new  purpose  :  my  s]))ierr  of  attention  was  suddenly  magni- 
fied :  no  kind  of  knowledg;c  was  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged 
mountaiiu^  and  desoi't]»  for  images  and  resemblances,  and  pic- 
tured upon  my  mind  every-  xiw  of  the  forest  and  flower  of  the 
vallei^.  1  observed  witli  equal  rare  the  crags  of  the  rocic  and 
the  pinnacles  of  the  palad'.  Sometimes  I  wandered  aioag 
the  mazes  of  the  rivulet^  and  sometimes  watched  the  changea 
of  the  ^rnnmer  clouds.  To  a  iioet  nothing  can  be  useieas. 
Whatever  is  ^eaatifuK  and  whatever  is  dre^idful,  moat  be 
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UDiliar  to  Ilis  iinHfi;mHt't»n  :  lir  nmst  Iw  rnmcp^nnt  uith  nil 
■ijlis  awrully  vast  «r  ••Irgnolly  littlf.  'i'lic  plants  of  Uic  . 
,^ijitn.  tlte  animaU  of  tlic  wuhiI,  thv  ntitici-uln  of  ihc  carthf. « 
-uhI  mrtrars  nf  tlic  sky,  muH^  all  ronctir  In  ntavc  Iiiit  uiiiitl  witK 
tnrihnu-itibltvark'ty  :  rort-vtry  idfuimisrrul  fdr  the Piiforce-. 
ntral  iir  ilrcornlinu  iif  tnunil  or  religious  truth :  ani]  it,  who 
kuions  iiKistf  willlin\c  must  jiowrr  of  ilivf  rsiiyiiig  Iii.s  Hoeiifx, 
and  of  Rratitying  lii»  ruitdi-T  \wtli  rcuiolc  Ulii?iion!i  and  umx- 
pKtttl  tnttructiuii.  .  ■■ 

•'All  (lie  apiicarnm Ts  of  nature  I  wa-*  llMTefo^p  Careful  to 
'vtudjr,  and  every  cmiitry  wliicli  1  IiHve  surveyed,  has  Mn> 
Kribuln}  so  in  I- til  it)};  Ut  mv  |iiioUnil  p'lwt-rs." 

i*_^lo»u«'idea  survey,"  said  til*- pi-iimv  "  ymi  mwit  nitrcly  ' 
h  ui)ot)tiri-vcd.     1  liavc  lived  till  now.  wrtiun  tlw 
E  mounlatiiH.  nnOyrt  Gaimnt  walk  abreml  with- 
r  Bouictliing  wliicli  I  had  never  beheld  belbrcr 

a." 

bntiinesH  nf  a  poet."  said  ImUc, ."  in  tuesamiiicnnt 

'idiial.  but  tlir  Ni)e(;i<^ ;  to  i-<>murk  genenil  pruiH-rtirs  'y 

ap]M'iii"Hiires ;  lie  docs  not  number  tJic  Ktrcaks  of  ili<^ 

■■<>  tlii*  diiriTCOt  Bliades  in  the  verdure  of  th« 

rxhibit  in  hit  portraiti^  of  nature  such  |>ruini> 

Dg   fniMn's  as  recall  Ilie  origiiinl  to  every 

muKt  neglect  tlie  miniitor  diHcriiniiiatioufl.  wdieli 

liave  rcmarkc'd,  and   anuther  havn  neglet^tcd,  for 

c£arsc1erbtic!i  which  are  alike ubvionij  to  vigilanrr  and 

Hut  tlic  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the  task  of  a 
|Mu^i ;  he  iDOBt  be  acquainttvl  likewise  with  all  thu  modr^  itl 
lifr.  ilii  dittriw:!^  rwniirfM  that  ho  estiumt<'  the  happituim 
and  niisi-ry  «f  every  condition  ;  observe  the  power  of  nil  Ihf 
IMSKMisin  alltlieir  rnmbinationN,  nnd  trace  the  chungrs  of 
the  human  mind  as  tlicy  are  inwUBtMl  hy  viiri»u»  inHtituliuii-i, 
and  acrtdvntMl  inltiirncca,  of  climato  or  custom,  from  tlie 
sprij^hllim-ss  of  infancy  t«  Iho  di'-jpundenrc  of  decrcpilHde. 
lu-  iiiii>t  divert  himself  of  the.  prejudicex  of  hit*  age  or  coun- 
try ,■  hr  must  cunoider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abstrarted 
Ajjd  int4J-iahlc  stattt ;  \\a  must  diKirganl  prest-ut  laws  and 
>i|)inioiH.  and  rise  to  general  and  transcendental  tnilhs  ttbich 
Mill  alnayv  he.  the  oame  :  h<^  must  tiicr^forc  content  hioiM^lf 
wilti  !t,'  '-hiw  ]imffirss  of  ![ia  name;  contemn tlio apjdauscuf 
to  the  jiitticc  of  posterU 
1-  of  nature,  ami  lltc  le- 
iii3i'lf  as  presiding  over 
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r  ta  tiiuu  und  pliu;*:. 
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"Ilis  lubiMir  is  iiot  yet  at  an  crnd  :  he  must  know  muiy 
lan|;uagt«  and  many  scirnccs ;  and.  that  hin  stjle  may  be 
wui-lliy  of  his  thonghts.  must,  hy  incessant  practice,  fuBi> 
liai-i^p  to  liiniHcIf  every  delicacy  nl'  Hpecch  and  grace  of  hai^ 
nioiiy." 


tMLAC'!>  NARlt\'(-lVE  CdNTlNUEn.    A   HINT  ON  PILGBIlUCkE. 

Imi.ac  how  t'clt  the  eitthuaisnsttc  lit,  and  waH  proceeding  to 
aggrandize  liis  nwn  prufcwiion,  when  the  prince  cried  oiil^ 
"  Knaiigh  !  lliou  hast  convinced  me,  tliat  no  human beingciB 
ever  he  a  poet.     Proceed  with  thy  narratifin.**; 

"  To  Ipc  a  i(i>et."  ttaid   linliiCt   "is   inrlecil  very  difficult" 
'*So  ililUcnlt,"   returned  the  prince,  "that  Iwill  at  pr« 
hear  no  more  of  Ilia  labours.     Tell   mc  whither  you  ^ 
whvri  toil  hall  seen  I'oniia." 

*'  Kitirii  IVrsiu."  said  the  imm-I.  **  I  ti-avelleil  tlimugh  Syritr 
and  for  tlirtH'  year:)  i-esided  in  l*ah«stine,  wlici'C  I   convCTned 
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viatt  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this  mighty  confluence  of 
Mtions  ?  Till  that  happy  moment  sliall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up 
the  time  with  such  representations  as  thou  canst  give  me.  I 
ui  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such  numbers 
n  that  place,  and  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the  centre  of  wis- 
dom and  piety,  to  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every 
lind  must  be  continually  resorting." 

^*^* There  are  some  nations/'  said  Imlac^  ''that  send  few 
visitants  to  Palestine  :  for  many  numerous  and  learned  sects 
in  Europe  concur  to  (insure  pilgrimage  as  supei*stitious,  or 
faide  it  as  ridiculous.-' 

"You  know,"  said  the  prince,  'Miow  little  my  life  has 
■ade  me  acquainted  with  diversity  of  opinions  ;  it  will  be 
tsolong  to  hear  the  arguments  on  botli  sides ;  you,  that  have 
considered  them,  tell  me  the  result 

"  Pilgrimage,"  said  Imlac, ''  like  many  other  acts'of  piety, 
Bay  be  reasonable  or  superstitious,  according  to  tiie  princi- 
jks  upon  which  it  is  performed.     LfOiig  joumics  in  search  of 
truth  are  not  commanded.     Truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  honestly 
sought     Change  of  place  is  no  natural  cause  of  the  increase 
of  piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  dissipation  of  mind.    Yet, 
noce  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions 
have  been  performed,  and  return  with  stronger  impressions 
of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same  kind  may  naturally  dis- 
pose OS  to  view  that  country  whence  our  religion  had  its  be- 
ginning; and  I  believe  no  man  surveys  those  awful  scenes 
without  some  confirmation  of  holy  resolutions.     That  the 
Supreme  Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle  superstition  ;  but  tliat 
some  places  may  operate  upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  is  an  opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  jus- 
tify.    He  who  supposes  that  his  vices  may  be  more  success- 
fully combated  in  I'alestine,  will,  perliaps,  find  himself  mis- 
ty^en,  yet  he  may  go  thither  without  folly  :  lie  who  thinks 
they  wHl  be  more  freely  pardoned,  dishonour  at  once  his 
rsason  and  religion." 

''These,"  said  the  prince,  "are  Ruroiiean  distinctions.  I 
will  consider  them  anotlitM*  time.  What  have  you  found  to 
be  tlie  eflect  of  knowledge  ?  Are  those  nations  happier  than 
we?" 

'•There  is  so  much  infelicity,"  said  the  poet,  "in  the  world, 
that  scarce  any  man  has  leisure  fi*om  his  own  distresses  to 
estimate  the  comparative  happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is 
certainly  one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  as-  is  confessed  by  the 
natural  desire  which  every  mind  feels  of  increasing  its  ideas. 
VOL.  II.— £  e 


Ignorance  i«  mtn  prlvulion,  bv  wbicli  nnthiug  «-ai)  br , 
iluceil :  ii  M  a  vfuniit}  in  niiiclt  the  soul  kiU  niuUctnlcsa, 
tfli-)ti<l  for  wanttif  attraction ;  aiitl.  «iUiaut  knuuiiig  ^i 
ttc  always  rrjcHcv  when  «c  Iraru.  and  grtcvc  wbcn  we, 
gi-L  I  nin  ItK-n-fni-c  tncliticd  to  concluili.',  tliut  ir  i>ol) 
couiiteractd  tlie  natnral  cnnwijueiicc  of  learning,  wc  g 
morp  liajipy  as  our  minds  tuko  a  wider  range.*'  ■ 

*'ln  enumerating  tlie  particular  couifurts  of  lifr,  we  i 
find  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  tliO  Euni]iran.4.  1 
rui-e  wounda  anil  discuses  with  wliicli  wn  languiAli  and  pq 
Wu.  suffer  in  tie  men  ties  of  weather  wliicU  they  can  ouv 
Tliey  hiivc  engines  tur  the  despatch  of  many  laborioua  we 
nhicli  wc  must  perform  by  manual  industry.  Tbero  U 
cummunii-aliun  between  dbUnt  jilaces.  tliat  one  (rmi 
hardly  lie  said  to  be  absent  from  anntlier.  Their  poUcg 
utovcH  iUI  public  inconveiuenccs :  they  haM-  roads  cut  tbi;i 
their  mountAins^  aitd  bridges  Uid  upua  tlii^'  rivent-  ^ 
wc  descend  to  tJie  privaeies  of  life,  tlicie  habitations  atroi 
commodious,  and  their  poHsr.»!ii«ns  arc  more  sccuit."     . 

"  Tlicy  are  surely  happy ,"  said  tht;  jiritice.  **  wlio  bav 
these  conveniences,  of  which  I  envy  none  so  much  ai 
Tacilily  with  wliiclt  se|)aratcd  Itiends  interchange  i 
thoaehts." 

"The  Europeans,"  .answered  Iralac,  "arc  less  wnht 
than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Human  life  is  cverj'  w 
a  state  in  which  much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little  to  )n 
jiycd." 


TUE-SI'ORy  OF  IHLAC  CUKTINLED. 

*<  I  AH  not  yet  willing,"  said  the  prince,  "tosappofn 
D^piness  is  so  parsimoniously  distributed  to  moiub ; 
can  beliere  but  that,  if  I  had  the  choice  of  life,  1  8boi4 
able  to  fill  every  day  with  plca.<4urc.  1  would  injure  Mti 
and  should  provoke  no  resentmetit :  I  w  ould  relieve  evoj 
tress,  artd  should  enjoy  the  benedictions  of  gratitudi 
would  Choose  my  friends  among  the  wise,  and  mywife  ai 
tlie  virtuous;  and  therefore  should  be  in  no  danger^ 
trewibery  or  unkindness.  My  children  ^ould,  by  nj.  4 
be  Immed  and  pioos,  and  would  repay  to  my  age  what  I 
dijIBhoaid  had  received.  .  What  would  dare  to  molcat  buR 
iii$kt  ctU  oil  OTflr^  side  ts  tbounuids  enrichod  by  Ilia  bM 
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nr  assisted  lij  liis  power  ?  And  why  should  not  lire  glide  qui- 
etly away  in  the  soft  reciprocation  of  protection  and  reve- 
rence ?  All  this  may  be  done  witliout  the  help  of  European 
Rfinemetits,  which  appear  by  tlieir  eflfects  to  be  rather  spe- 
cious than  useful.     Let  us  leave  them,  and  pui*sue  our  jour- 

"From  I'alcstine,*'  said  lmlac«  "I  passed  through  many 
R^ons  of  Asia;  in  the  moi*e  civilized  kingdoms  as  a  trader, 
Ud  among  the  barbarians  of  tlie  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.  At 
bst  1  begun  to  long  for  my  native  counti^^  tliat  I  might  re- 
pose after  my  travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  places  where  1  had 
Ent  my  earliest  yeai*s.  and  gladden  my  old  companions  with 
recital  of  my  adventui-es.  Often  did  I  iigui*e  to  myself 
those  with  whom  I  had  siKii-ted  away  tlic  gay  hours  of  dawn- 
ing life,  sitting  i*ound  me  in  its  evening,  wondering  at  my 
tiles,  and  listening  to  my  counsels. 

**i^'hen  tliis  thought  bad  taken  possession  of  my  mind  I 
considered  every  moment  as  wasted  which  did  not  bring  me 
■rarer  to  Abyssinia.  I  hastened  into  Egypt,  and  notwith- 
standing my  impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  con- 
tnuplation  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in  inquiries  after 
the  remains  of  its  ancient  learning.  I  found  in  Cairo  a  mix- 
ture of  all  nations  :  some  brought  thither  by  the  love  of 
knowledge,  some  by  tlie  hope  of  gain,  and  many  by  the  de- 
sire of  living  after  their  own  manner  without  observation, 
and  of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  multitudes ;  for  in  a  city 
populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  the  same  time 
the  gratifications  of  society,  and  the  secrecy  of  solitude. 

••  From  Caii^o  1  travelled  to  Suez,  and  embarked  on  the 
Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  coast  till  I  arrived  at  the  port 
from  which  1  had  depaKed  twenty  years  befoi*e.  Here  I 
joined  myself  to  a  caravan,  and  I'e-entei'cd  my  native  country. 

"  I  now  exiKTted  tlie  caresses  of  my  kinsmen  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  friends,  and  was  not  without  hope  tliat 
my  father,  whatever  value  he  had  set  upon  riches,  would  own 
witfi  gladness  and  |)ride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  the 
felicity  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  was  soon  convinced 
that  my  thoughts  were  vain.  My  father  had  been  dead  four- 
teen real's,  iiaving  divided  his  wealth  among  my  brothers, 
who  weiT  removed  to  some  other  p^vinces.  Of  my  compa- 
nions the  greater  part  was  in  the  grave ;  of  the  rest,  some 
coald  with  difficulty  irmcmber  me,  and  some  considered  me 
as  one  coiTupted  by  foreign  manners. 

**  A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  dejected.  I  for- 
got after  a  time,  my  disappointment,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
rommend  myself  to*  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom;  they  admit- 
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ted  mc  to  their  tables.  Iicard  my  story,  ftiid  diftmissetl  tae.  1 
opened  u  sihool,  and  vni»  (tndiiUttvd  to  lench.  I  then  iTwl*- 
eil  to  sit  down  in  the  ijuict  of  domrstic  life,  and  addressed  ■, 
lady  that  was  fond  of  my  coiiversatiun,  Uul  rrjertcd  my  at" 
because  my  fatlicr  wut  a  mt^rchaiit. 

*'  Wcai-ied  at  la«t  with  soJicitatinn  and  rrjiulsm.  I  remln 
to  hide  myself  forever  IJront  tlic  world,  and  depend  no  )<h  ~ 

on  tite  opinion ' '  '•" — i.     I   waited  for  the  I 

ulien  the  gate  should  open,  that  I  iiii_ 
hid  farewell  to  i  day  canie  :  my  peHoq 
ancc  was  disti  It-,  and  I  i-e-signcd  nyn 
with  joy  to  pci  ?*  « 

■■  Uitat  tUnu  p  at  last  r"  wttd  RassebMin 

"Tell  me  withi  to  content  wttli  Uiy  couA> 

tioii  ?  or  dost  tt  wandering  and  iiiquiiiirg  > 

All  the  inhabit  «lebratc  tlteir  lot,  awl  at 

the  annual  visit  ivtte  othcra  to  partake  «( 

their  felicity." 

" Great  prince,"  said  Imlur.  "Ishall  s]>rak  the  tj-uth  ;  I 
know  notoneof  all  your  attendants  uho  doe^  nut  lament  lb* 
liuur  v^hcH  he  entered  this  retreat.  1  am  Icfm  unhappy  tlm 
tlic  rest,  because  1  have  a  mind  replete  with  images,  whidil 
can  vary  and  combine  at  pleasure.  I  can  amuse  my  solita^c 
by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge  which  begin>«  to  fadelrUI 
my  memory,  and  by  recollection  of  the  accidents  of  my  put 
life.  Yet  all  this  ends  in  the  sori-owfulconsidei'ation,  that  ay 
acfiuircmciits  are  now  uselcHs,  and  that  none  of  my  pleasorti 
can  he  again  rnjoyed.  The  rest,  whose  minds  have  no  impn^ 
sioQ  hnt  of  the  prejient  moment,  are  either  corroded  by  nwlig- 
nant  passions,  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  jwrpctnal  n- 
cancy.'' 

'■  What  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the  prince,  •'  v\» 
bave  no  rivals  ^  we  are  in  a  place  where  impotence  preclodn 
malice,  and  where  all  envy  in  repressed  by  commiuii^ «f 
enjoyments." 

"There  may  be  community.''  said  Imlac,  "of  material 
possessions,  but  tlicre  can  oever  he  community  of  love  ar«( 
esteem.  It  must  happen  that  one  will  please  more  than  an- 
other ;  he  that  knows  himself  despised  will  always  be  envi- 
ous; and  still  moreenvious  and  malevolent,  ifiie  is  coodema- 
ed  to  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise  him.  'iV 
inviiations,  by  which  tliey  allure  others  to  a  state  which  tbcy 
feel  to  be  wretched,  pi-oceed  from  the  natural  malignity  oi 
hopeless  misery.  They  arc  Wfory  of  themselves,  and  of  earii 
other,  and  expect  to  Gud  relief  in  new  companioas.    lliey 
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ukYj  tke  liberty  which  their  folly  has  forfeited^  and  would 
gladly  see  all  mankind  imprisoned  like  themselves. 

'*  From  tliis  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free.  No  man 
can  say  tliat  he  is  wretched  by  my  persuasion.  I  look  witli 
pity  on  the  crowds  who  are  annually  soliciting  admission  to 
e^tivity,  and  wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn  them 
•f  their  danger." 

^  My  dear  Imlac/'  said  the  prince,  **  I  will  open  to  thee 
WKj  whole  heart.  1  have  long  meditated  an  escape  from  the 
hi^y  valley.  I  have  examined  tlie  mountains  on  every  side, 
tat  find  myself  insuperably  barred :  teach  me  the  way  to 
break  my  prison  ;  tliou  shalt  be  the  companion  of  my  flight, 
the  i^uide  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  my  fortune,  and  my 
sole  director  in  the  c/ioice  qf/ife.^* 

.  **  Sir,"  answered  the  poet,  ^^  your  escape  will  be  difficult, 
udy  perhaps,  you  may  soon  repent  your  curiosity.  The 
worid,  wliich  you  figure  to  yourself,  smooth  and  quiet  as  the 
lake  in  the  valley,  you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests 
and  boiling  with  whirlpools:  you  will  be  sometimes  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves  of  violence,  and  sometimes  dashed 
against  the  rocks  of  treachery.  Amidst  wrongs  and  frauds, 
eompetitions  and  anxieties,  you  will  wish  a  thousand  times  for 
ttese  seats  of  quiet  and  willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free  from 
iBar." 

**  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  puri)osc,"  said  the  prince: 
^lam  impatient  to  see  what  thou  hast  seen  ;  and,  since  thou 
tft  thyself  weary  of  tlie  valley,  it  is  evident,  that  thy  former 
state  was  better  than  tliis.  Vi^hatever  be  the  consequence  of 
■y  experiment*  I  am  resolved  to  judge  with  mine  own  eyes,  of 
die  various  conditions  of  men,  and,  then  to  make  deliberately 
my  choice  qfUfey 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  ^'  you  are  hindered  by  stronger 
restraints  than  my  persuasions  ;  yet  if  your  determination  is 
Ixed,  I  do  not  counsel  you  to  despair.  Few  things  are  impos- 
rible  to  diligenre and  skill." 


CHAP.  XIII. 

KASSELAS  DISCOVEliS  THE  MEANS  OF  ESCAPE. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  rest,  but  the  nar- 
rative or  wonders  and  novelties  filled  his  mind  with  perturba- 
tMm.  He  revolved  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  prepared  inna- 
mcrable  questions  for  the  morning. 


j}14  SAS5ELA8, 

Mitcli  nf  tiis  uneasiness  want  now  removed,  lie  had  a  frin 
to  H lioiu  he coulil  impart  UiB  thought's,  iinil  whoie  ex|HTiriri 
coulil  Htwisthim  in  his  rlesigns.  Uih  heart  was  no  longer  a  ~ 
tli-mned  to  swellwith  si  tent  vexation.  Ue  thought  that  ei 
tlic  hiippy val/ey  might  be  enilnred  with  sucli  h  i-ompaniN 
and  that  if  they  could  range  the  world  together,  be  shoit 
have  nothing  furtlter  to  desire. 

In  a  few  dayp  **>'•  «otpp  """■  >i<Hcharged,  and  thp  ). 
dried.     The  jir  en  wmkcd  out  together  fl 

converse  withoi  rest.     The  prince  wl 

thoughts  were  i  ',  an  he  paHsed  )>y  tlio  % 

said,  withaco  ;  *' Why arttliouaostf 

and  man  so  wi.^ 

"  Man  is  not  his  companion:  **kn< 

ledge  19  more  t  nrre.     The  master  of  n 

chanics  laughS  .  btii-st  the  gate,  l>ut  cam 

do  it  secretly.  lent  must  be  trutd." 

As  they  were  wxikmiq  un  i,>.^  Jidc  of  the  mouDtain,  tbry  4 
served  that  the  coneys,  which  the  rain  had  driven  from  thdf 
hurrowR,  had  taken  shelter  among  the  busht's.  and  forme! 
hollas  behind  them,  tending  ujiwards  in  anobliijne  line,  "It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,"  said  Imlac,  ''thathanuMl 
reason  borrowed  many  arts  from  the  instinct  of  anlnnds ;  ht 
us,  therefore,  not  think  ourselves  degraded  by  teaming  tnm 
the  coney.  Vfe  may  escape  by  piercing  the  mountain  iA  tin. 
same  direction.  Wewill  begin  wherethesummithangsviW 
the  middle  part,  and  labour  upward  till  we  shall  issue  op  ll^ 
yond  tiie  prominence."  t" 

Tlie  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  he  heard  of  this  i 
sparkled  with  joy.     The  execution  was  easy,  and  the  st 
certain. 

No  time  was  now  lost  They  hastened  early  in  the  n 
ing  to  choose  a  place  proper  for  their  mine.  They  clu 
ed  with  great  fatigue  among  crags  and  brambles,  and  re 
ed  without  having  discovered  any  part  that  favoured  th** 
design.  The  second  and  the  third  day  were  spent  in  A*' 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  frustration.  But.  on  th» 
fourth,  they  found  a  small  cavern,  concealed  by  a  thickfl^' 
where  tliey  resolved  to  make  their  experiment. 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew  stone  and  f»- 
move  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their  work  on  the  next  day  with' 
more  eagerness  than  vigour.  They  were  presently  exbawl* 
ed  by  their  efforts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  gr«n.^ns 
prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  discouraged.  **  BiKf^ 
said  faii  companion,  "practice  will  enable  us  taeOTrtuiinW 
labour  for  s  loDger  time  :  mark,  however^  how  ikr  velMW 
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■dvancedy  and  you  will  find  that  our  toil  will  some  time  have 
aa  end.  Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength^  but 
fcneverance :  yonder  palace  was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet 
yMi  see  its  height  and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk  with 
vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  pass  in  seven  years  a  space 
ff aal  to  the  circumference  of  tlie  globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day,  and,  in  a  short 
tfane,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  enabled  them  to  pass 
far  with  very  little  obstruction.  This  Rasselas  considered 
m  a  good  omen.  ^*  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,"  said  Imlac, 
'*with  other  hopes  or  fears  than  reason  may  suggest;  if  you 
an  pleased  with  prognostics  of  good,  you  will  be  terrified 
likewise  with  ti>kens  of  evil,  and  your  whole  life  will  be  a 
|ny  to  superstition.  Whatever  facilitates  our  work  is  more 
than  an  omen,  it  is  a  cause  of  success.  This  is  one  of  those 
■leasing  surprises  which  often  happen  to  active  resolution. 
Many  things  difficult  to  design  prove  easy  to  performance." 


CHAP.  XIV. 

HASSELAS  AND  IMLAC  UECfilVE  AN  UNEXPECTKI)  VISIT. 

Thry  had  now  wmught  their  way  to  the  middle,  and  so- 
laced their  toil  with  tlic  appi*oach  of  liberty,  when  the  prince 
coming  down  to  refresh  himself  with  air,  found  his  sister  Ne- 
kayah  standing  befoiti  the  nioutli  of  the  cavity.  He  started 
and  stood  confused,  afraid  to  tell  his  design,  and  yet  hopeless 
to  conceal  it.  A  few  moments  determined  him  to  repose  on 
kcr  fidelity  ;  and  secure  her  secrecy  by  a  declaration  witliout 
reserve. 

*'Do  not  imagine,**  said  the  princess,  'Hhat  I  came  hither 
at  a  spy  :  I  had  long  obserxed  from  my  window,  tliat  you  and 
Imlac  directed  your  walk  every  day  towards  the  same  i>oint, 
but  I  did  not  su|i|M)se  you  had  any  better  reason  for  tlic  pre- 
ference tiian  a  cooler  shade,  or  more  fragi*ant  bank  :  nor  fol- 
lowed you  >\ith  any  other  design  than  to  pailake  of  your  con- 
versation. Since  then  not  suspicion  but  fondness  lias  detect- 
ed yon,  let  me  not  lose  the  advantage  of  my  discovery.  I  am 
equally  weary  of  confinement  with  yourself,  and  not  less  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  is  done  or  suffered  in  the  world.  Per- 
mit me  to  fly  witli  you  from  this  tasteless  tranquillity,  which 
will  yet  grow  nioi*e  loathsome  when  you  have  left  me.  You  may 
deny  me  to  accompany  you,  but  cannot  hinder  me  from  fol- 
lowing." 


The  prince,  nliu  loved  Nekayah  above  liis  otiicr  MsUm, 
had  no  iiicUnution  to  refuse  her  request,  and  grieved  that  lit 
had  lost  an  npjiortunitj  of  sliow  ing  his  confidence  liy  a  rota 
tary  couiniunication.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  she  ah<rt* 
leave  tiie  valky  with  them  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  timef  t 
should  watch,  lest  aiiy  other  straggler  should,  by  chancsJl 
curiosity,  follow  them  to  tlie  mountain. 

At  lengtli  th"~  '"* "^  *n  end  :  they  saw  ligblM 

yond  the  proinir<  to  the  top  of  the  mounla 

beheld  the  Nil  irrcnt,  wandering  I 

then). 

The  prince  !(>■  rapture,  anticipated  ailA 

plea-HuroN  of  tra^  t  was  already  transport 

beyond  hi»  fatlit  mlac.  though  very  joyfuK 

hU  escape,  ha^  uf  pleasure  in  the  woi 

which  he  had  In  '  which  he  had  been  wd 

Rasselas  wafi  wHJia  wider  horizon,  < 

he  could  not  soon  ue  jiersuaueo  w  return  into  the  valley.  I 
informed  his  sister  that  the  way  was  open,  and  that  nothing, 
now  remained  hut  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 


TnE  prince  and  princess  had  jewels  sufllcient  to  make  th(o 
rich  whenever  they  came  into  a  place  of  commerce,  which. bj 
Imlac's  direction,  they  hid  in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  ni^t 
of  the  next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The  princess  wu 
followed  only  by  a  single  favourite,  who  did  not  know  whither 
she  v/aa  going. 

They  clambered  through  the  cavity,  and  began  to  go  dnwB 
«n  the  other  side.     The  princess  and  her  maid  turned  thdi 
«ycs  towards  every  part,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  bound  their 
prospect,  considered  themselves  aa  in  danger  of  being  lost  ia 
a  drcaiy  vacuity.     They  stopped  and  trembled.     '•lam*!- 
mnst  afraid,"  said  the  princess,  "  to  begin  a  journey  of  whtet 
]  cannot  perceive  an  end.  and  to  venture  into  this  immeint-- 
plain,  where  I  may  be  approachetl  on  every  aide  by  ine* 
1  never  saw."    The  prince  felt  nearly  the  same  ei 
though  be  thought  it  more  manly  to  conceal  them- 

Imlac  smiled  at  their  terrors,  and  encouraged  them 


mixcK  or  ADY&injiiA. 

.o-d  ;  but  tliP  prinr*'s;s  rttiitinuol  IrrcMilutf'  till  shv-  had  been 

rrrjitililj'  rimwii  liirwaril  too  far  i»  return. 

I  tbr  morning  tlic;  fimntl  somr  m)i<-iiImt<Is  in  thr  ftrli).  who 

Bilk  uad  TnxUfi  before  Uicin.     Tbr  jirinrrvs  womlfrvil  thiit 

"i  nnt  WT  a  phIhcc  rrailv  for  ber  rerciilion.  aiitl  a  tablo 

d  with  (idii'iincK ;  bi>t.  brinf;  fuint  luiil  bnngry.  she  drank 

I  mUli  nnil  eat  llie  fniiLn,  anil  (b<>n{;bt  them  iif  a  higher  fio* 

r  than  tin-  j)roiIui:c  of  the  i  allej. 

?ttey  tniM'lUi]  forwiinl  by  ntHj  jriurni»«.  bring  all  nnao 
nctl  tti  tj>il  ur  ditllrirlt^.  ami  knoMing.  Ibal  tbungh  X\tej 
I  be  niisNcd.  tiiry  couKl  not  be  uurHUrd.  In  a  few  dara 
■^BIBP  iniM  a  more  (Hipnbjii.i  re^fioD.  wbcre  Imlac  was  tli- 
I  with  the  atlmiratimi  ubleli  hii^  romiiuniotiN  expressed 
c  diremity  of  manners,  .stations,  tind  emitloyincnLi. 
Irir  An-SH  wah  rucIi  as,  might  not  bring  upon  them  the 
I  of  hatinif  an>  Ihing  to  eorireal,  yvX  the  prince, 
i-tT  he  came,  exjiertftl  to  he  oltejeil,  and  tlie  iirincrsa 
i  frigiid-nitl.  hecauHt'  those  that  taine  into  her  jircsencc  did 
Fpnuilriite  tlienmelves  before  her.  Imlac  w  a-t  fweced  to  ob- 
prc  t)i«iu  uitli  great  vif^ilanre.  lest  they  xhouhl  heh-ay  their 
■k  bv  their  uitiisiial  Miaviour,  ami  detained  them  HCTrral 
iirlut  in  the  first  vilJagc,  to  accustom  tlirm  to  thv  sight  of 
baton  mortals. 

B/degrpesliie  royal  wanderers  wore  taught  tn  understand 
I  they  hail  for  a  lime  laid  aside  their  dignity,  and  wcr«  to 
x-tunly  nurh  reganl  as  libcFality  and  courlety  rould  pro- 
And  Imlar  having,  liy  many  admonitions,  prepared 
I  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the  ruggcdness  of 
Hrrei^l  rate,  ljroujj;bt  tlirm  down  to  the  M^a-cot-tL 
it>i  I  ^iiiil  Ills  iiister.  to  whfnn  evi'ry  thing  was  new, 
lully  at  all  plares.  and  tlicrefoi-e  remainMl 
'  the.  purt  without  any  inclinalion  to  paM 
IS  I'onlent  with  their  stay.  biM'au.so  he  did  , 
■'\|y»se  them.  unpracti«d  in  the  world,  to 
'I  >-ign  country. 

I  to  fear  lest  ibey  should  be  disrovetwl,  and 
11  for  their  departure.  They  bad  no  pre- 
|iir  tbeniHclveH,  and  referred  the  whole 
[iiiti.  Hi^  Uiqrvfun'.  took  passage  in  a  ship 
II  the  timerame,  with  great  dinicutty  pre- 
>...  ,,.<><>  t'ss  to  enter  the  vcKTicI.  Tliey  bad  a  <|uick  ^ 
f  l«vaprruas  voyage,  and  from  Suez  trftvellod  by  land  to  ■ 

!  II.— F  r 


CHAP,  xn 

THEY  EHTIR  CAnOb  'UD  'RM)  BTERV  MAN  IIAPPV. 

As  ttwj  Bppnwcbed  the  dfy,  ivhicli  filled  t)ie  «innfi 
with  astonifihnwnti  "This,**  aBfdIlDbctothrnriiicc  "InI 
place  where  trkTelkn  wd  MercfaBBta  iiN'st'nibV  from  all  I 
corners  of  the  eutii.  Tou  will  hm  flhd  lurii  of  ever]'  char 
ter.  uid  every  ocGnpati^a-  Comimm-  is  lirrc  hmiouraU 
I  will  actua  nMrchaiiL  andjiw  ahall  live  as  strange 
who  have  noofbcr  awl « traVel-duiii  curiosity  .■  it  will  to 
be  obserred  tfeat.ira  in  ricA  ;  oar  nputatioii  nill  procHKb 
access  to,^'wltaB  we  riiall  deain  to  know ;  you  will  see  i 
tiie  conditions  of-  banaliity,  ihd  enable  yourself  ut  Icisiife 
makp  your  choice  of  life. 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  tlio  noisci  and  i 
fended  by  the  crowds.  Instruction  had  not  yet  so  pnvai] 
over  habit,  but  that  they  wondered  to  sec  themselTes  pi 
nndistingtiished  along  the  street,  and  met  by  the  lowest  ul 
people  without  iTvei'enrp  or  nutire.  Tlie  prinress  conld  i 
at  first  bear  the  thituglit  of  being  levelled  with  Ae  vtUg 
and,  for  some  days,  continued  in  her  cbiimber,  where  I 
was  served  by  lier  fatourite  Pekuah  as  in  tlic  palace  oC  t 
Talley. 

Imlar^  who  understood  ti-afRr,  sold  part  of  the  jewels  i 
next  day,  and  hired  a  bouse,  whirh  he  adiiiiied  witbw 
magnifircncc,  that  he  was  immeiliately  ronsidcred  as  a  DM 
chunt  of  great  wealth.     His  politeness  attracted  many  "t 

Suaintunre.  and  his  generosity  made  him  courted  by  Btti 
ependfnts  His  table  was  crowded  by  men  of  every  aittil 
who  all  admired  his  knowledge,  and  solicited  his  favour.  1 
companions  not  being  able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  om 
mtike  no  disrovery  of  their  ignorance  or  surprise,  and  wit 
gradually  initinteil  in  the  world  as  tliey  gained  knoi^ 
of  t^i-  language.  •' 

'i'hc  prince  had  by  fre(|uent  lectures,  been  taught  QlB  I 
and  natufe  of  money ;  but  tfte  ladies  could  not  for  a  b 
time  comprehend  what  tlie  merrhaiits  did  with  small  plH 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use  shoalf 
recfivc«l  as  ecjuiTalrnt  to  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  *; 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while  Imlae  « 
preparing  to  set  before  tbem  the  various  ranks  and  coiidHk 
of  mankind.  He  grew  acquainted  with  all  who  hSd  m 
thiiq;  uiKwmmoD  ip  their  fortune  orcooiluct. '  Hs  freqaeot 
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r llic  "volupiuftoi  anti  the  friigal,   tlic  idle  and  the  biwy,  tlie . 
I  mcrrhaiits  and  thf  mcii  ol'  loirtitnK- 

til-  iirinro  hciog  now  able  tn  cnrivrrsn  wllh  flucnoy,  ani,  3 

li  :ifi»'d  Uti'  ciuition  iiMifj^f^ury  to  bo  ubstrved  in  hifl. 

ISC  with  sti-angei-H,   began  lA  HC('Oinpuii>   linlac  to 

"   ivsurt,  aiitl  to  i-'ntiT  into  till  imsciublics.  tliat   lie 

i.T  iii;i(.cbis<lmiiT..riiri'. 

"or  -ioLUc  il.iii'  lie  Hiiiu^bt  cboire  nwdlcss.  bi-cwnsc  nil  ap--,l 

n-il   (i>  liiiii  t-r|im]|}   liupfiy.     Wlioi-ever  be  went  lie  niet 

It    .\n<\  kiiiilrif's,  iitnl  bi'uril  the  sung  of  joy  or  tlic  laugb. 

I.  -■-(((«;».     He  bfgiiu  to  believe  llmt  tho  wi»rld  over- 

lili  universal  jili'iity,  and  thai  mitliiiig  w:i.i  withbeld  • 

III  want  or  inri-it:  thuttvery  band  Kbttwcred  libt-rat- 

i  wry  heart  melted  with  bi-neviilnnce ;  •■  aiid  wha 

'»s  be,  "will  be  suffered  to  be  wrelebed  ?'* 

lii'iniitlNl  llir  pleiitin);  delu-^ion.  and  whs  unt^illing 

,ie  ho|ic  oriiiexjierience,  till  one  day  biivirig  sat  a 

I'  [il.   **  I  know  not,"  said  the  priure.  "  what  ean  be 

III  tbut  I  uni  more  iinltii[»|iy  tlmn  any  of  uur  l'rien<ls. 

IK  |tei-petniil ly  and  unaltccKbly  rlieort'iil,  but  feci  my 

I  rrodess  and  uneaiy.     I  am  unsatisfied  witli  tbot;e 

ttliit'li  1  seetii  moxtt(>  rnurt;  Hive  in  t!njcpiiwds  of 

>t  40  much  to  enjoy  eonipany,  as  to  nhun  myneK^  and 

:'>oJ  and  nu-ei'y  Ij>  roiitx'al  my  HadncHs." 

>  man."  xaiil  lnila<'.  "  may.  by  examining  bis  own 

'  -v*!  what  pas.wN  in  the  minds  of  ntben  :  when  you 

1  •iiir  own  gaiety  ift  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  Icait 

*     '-.it  of  yonr  companions  not  to  «c  wiitid'c 
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long  befori!  wc 
r  ta  bo  found,  and  each  be- 


i>y  utiiei-s,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtiuti- 
In  tbeaNKenibly,  whei-eyiiu  pawtvil  tlie  la-st 
:ii-d  Burh  sprightiincas  of  air,  and  volatility 
_  :i  lia>^  auit«]  beingH  of  an  higher  ordertA^ 
rrtiiiiii  M.'ii*nei-  reginnx,  iiiacceNaililo  In  care  oi^  ' 
,  bcltete  me.  priiir(%  there  was  not  odc  wlm  did  ' 
the  mnuiciit  wln-n  solitude  iihouldileltverhiuitotltB 
JFtvBrrtion." 

•  mid  tl»e  prince.  "  may  be  true  of  others,  since  \t  ■ 
;  ycU  whatever  be  the  general  infelicity  of  man, 
ia  more  happy  than  auollier.  and  wisilom  Hurcl/ 
iL'tD  tAke  the  Iritst  evil  in  the  eboire  a(  life." 
|Causes  of  g(>o<l  and  evil,"  answered  Imlac,  *•  ai«  m 
U  oDrrrtain,  so  often  entangled  ^»ilb  rach  oilier.  m> 
I  by  variou.-i  relations,  and  so  much  subject  ti  acci^  J 
MWcb  cannot  be  forxwoctv  Ibat  lie  who  would  6\  his 


W04I- 


9  whom  % 


of  pi-efcrciice,  most  h^ 
and  die  inquiriiu;  waA  iliilftiinMii" 

**  But ittfdy,"  Mift B— IJM,  ^^n  viai-.  men  to  v 
Usten  with  nTaroMca  aai  ^nmter,  chose  Uiat  mode  i 
S»r  thenuelvts  wUA  flwy  Ihai^t  Host  likely  to  make  d 
luqipy." 

"  Very  few,"  Mid  the  poet,  "  Hwi  by  rhoicc.  Every  a 
is  placed  ia  his  bwbH  c— dttt—  fcycaiise s  which  acted  ii ' 
out  hifl  foraugn^  aad  vHI  Wlil^  he  diil  not  always  v 
iagly  roopentlo:  and  ihuufimi  70U  will  rarely  ntert  i 
who  does  not  tUidl  Am  lot  of  Ul  iicighboui-  better  t' 
Ills  own." 

*' I  am  pleased  te  tUnk/*  mid  the  prinir.  "  that  luy  h 
hu  given  me  atleutoBeadnata^ioverotlirrs,  by  i-iia* 
me  to  detennine  fiw  aqraelt  - 1  kaye  licre  the  world  I 
ne ;  I  will  review  it  at  fcisnn ;  aurcly  hajn 
where  to  be  found.**  ^ 


CHAP.  XVII. 


RAS8BI.A9  rose  nest  day,  and  iTsolvcd  to  begin  his  eiptri- 
nents  upon  life.  '*  Youth,"  cried  be,  "  is  the  tinic  of  ^id- 
nesti :  I  will  jtun  myself  to  tfac  young  men,  whose  only  bud- 
ncaii  is  to  gratify  their  deaircs,  and  ubose  time  is  all  spestbl 
a  succession  of  enjoyments." 

To  SBch  societies  he  was  reailily  admitted,  but  a  few  d^ 
brought  him  back  weary  and  disgusted.  Their  mirth  «M' 
wilbout  images ;  their  laughter  without  motive :  their  {dea- 
aures  were  gross  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no  pyrt{ 
tiieir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean  ;  they  langlKd  XI 
(vder  and  at  law,  but  the  frown  of  power  dejected,  and  tht 
eye  of  wisdom  abashed  them. 

The  prince  soon  concluded,  that  he  slmuld  never  be  hmV 
in  a  course  of  life  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  He  ttioagHft 
unsuitahle  to  a  reasonable  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  aid  It-' 
lie  sad  M  cheerful  only  by  chance.  "  Happiness,"  said  h& 
*'  most  be  aomething  solid  and  permanent,  without  fear  Mi 
vithnat  uncertainty." 

B«t  his  young  eompaniona  had  gained  sa  much  of  his  m«i 
by  ttinr  franknass,  and  courteqr,  that  be  c«nld  mm  mbms 
then  vitbwt  waraiog  awl  veMMwtraaca.    "  My  ftluia^* 
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"I  have  Bf^riituftly  ronRiilprcd  our  miinndrH  and  mn* 

I.  and  lind  tliat  wc  haY<-  tni^takfti  mir  <i\(*n  intcmt 

ilrat  ycnrxor  mni)  iniiKt  make  provision  fnr  Iho  Innt. — 

"lal  iKver  tlitiikH  rievor  can  bo  wii*c.     IVf|H-tu»l  li-ritjr 

fmA  in  ip;nor»m'i' ;  anil  intern  pTiinro.  tlimigh  it  may  fire. 

|iirits  Tor  an  b»ur,  nil!  inHki*  litV  siioi-t  or  aiL^ral)li>,— 

■  consider  tliat  ynntli  \n  of  no  long  duration,   and  tliat 

Unr^''  i^g*^-  when  tlir  cnri)antin<<nta  of  fnncf  tiUall  cewv-, 

lilODtonis  of  delight  dunrr  no  morv  about  iih,   wp  Hliall 

l^no  cmnl'i)rlH  but  the  i-Mtivni  of  ui«u^  tnrn,  and  thi-  inoaufi 

gKuud.     Let  lis,   tliorefiii-e,  stnp,  vttiilf  to  i«to]>  i»  in 

tt-r  :  \vi  us  livo  as  men  wli"  aiv  .tonu'  limr  to  gniw  nlil, 

»  wliom  it  will  br  the  moat  drt^ailful  of  all  ei  iU  to  rnunt 

1  jears  hy  follies,  and  Ut  lie  remindwl  ufthi-ir  former 

int'fi  of  lieultli  only  by  the  nialitdic.t  wliirli  Hot  baa 

Stey  Ktan-d  anhilu  innilence  upon  one  another,  and  at  iant 

way  bj  a  cenrral  chnrtw  of  conliniied  liiuj;bter. 
Kiv  cnnscioii8nc!4s  lliat  lii.i  nentimentt  weiv  juHt.  and  bin 
»  kind.  w-a.||  scarcely  Huflicient  t>i  support  liim  against 
■or  of  dcri»ion.    But  be  rwovrrod  bis  IranfjuilUtr, ' 
med  hifi  seuirb. 


CHAV.  XVIU. 

THE  PRINCe  riNDS  A   WISE  AND  HAPPY  MAN. 

Aa  (n-  was  one  day  waltzing  in  tb»!  street,  he  saw  a  .<)|iariouM 

■  '■>•-■'_  which  all  were,  by  uie  ojien  (loorn,  invitRd  to  enter : 

1 1  tbu  filreaiu  of  |>eo])le,  and  found  it  u  hall  or  lefaool 

i.Uion.  in  wliich  itrofenmni  i-ead  le^tuivit  to  Ib^tr 

Hi:  fixed  liis  eye  iipoti  a  NIl^e  raised  above  Ibc  nnt, 

"irst^d  witli  gi-«at  energy  on  tlio  governiaent  of  the 

iliH  look  waH  venerable,  liis  uclion  i^act'lul,  liia 

itton  rlcar,  and  bi^i  diction  elegant.     He  Hlmwed, 

«trf  nt^th  of  suiitinient,  aiid  variety  of  illustration. 

h  nature  Is  degraded  and  tlrbaited,  wlien  the  lower 

jdoiaiaate  over  the  higher :  that  when  funey,  tlis 

ision,  usurps  tho  dominion  o[  tlie  mind,  nnlbing 

Ibc  iialnral  cflect  of  unlawful  government,  (leilnr- 

1 .4^iitruHioii ;  that  nhet  liolruys  tlie  fortn-'ises  of  (ha 

~  elf),  and  excites  bcr  cbildreii  to  vtedltion  against   ' 

r  lawful  wivereign.     lie  L-onipare^l  reason  to  the 

t  Wkiclt  llic  light  U  eonstant,  itiiiion 


.  and  lasting; 


ito  nottMf<BBl  ddaqveinltsdirectioiL  ...  ^•■^•^ 
III  comtaniicatod  the  TariHwi  prvcepta  girvM  Awf 
time  for  the  oonqaert  of  nuiion,  bm  dUplayaAtiiB 
H  of  thoee  iriip  bed  obtempd  the  impiwteBt  vidMnt 


aad  fancy  to  »  iwtuu^  af  hrirftfcrtly^rftaTT  MiUi»  ilJM 
gular  in  its  nottoBf<ni  dela^re  in  Its  directioiL 
He  tfien  comtaniia  ■   *  ■' 
.  time  to  time  for  the  o 

faapjrtni 

after  which  man  is  ■•  longer  the  slmve  of  ftar,  war  ttitll 
of  hope }  in  no  man  eimdated  hj  ekiTj,  inflamed^ky  ■■    ' 
emasculated  b7tcndenM«.>ord(^naa^  by  grief  (' iwt  a 
on  calmly  through  the  tuuilto  or  privaoies  of'  liCa,  Hi  Hhmik 
pursues  alike  Itis  conrse  through  the  calm  or  the  iilim»|  ttl 

lie  enumerated  vatiy  examples  of  heroea  unmavi^Uirji 
pain  or  pleasure*  wJio  tooked  mth  .ndiflforeace  oii  thMajM^U 
or  accidents  to  wliidi  the  vslgar  gin  the  tiaiifteo  of  gao^Mli' 
evil  He  exhorted  faia  hearers  to  I4y  aaida  their  fiijiiilhiljjl 
and  arm  themsdrrs  against  tlie  shafts  of  malice  or  mtUt^ 
tunc,  by  invulnerable  patience,  concluding,  tkat  this  aM|- 
only  was  happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  was  In  everf 
one's  power. 

Rassclas  Ustoncd  Ut  liim  with  the  veneration  clue  to  the  in- 
structions of  a  superior  being,  and,  waiting  for  him  at  the  door, 
humbly  implored  the  lilM-rty  »(  visiting  so  great  a  master  of 
true  wisdom.  The  lecturer  hesilaled  a  moinenl,  when  Rm- 
selas  put  a  purse  or  gold  into  his  hand,  which  he  rcceifcd 
with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  w  nnder. 

"  1  have  fount).'' said  the  prince,  at  his  return  tn  Imlai^ 
"  a  man  who  can  Irach  all  that  is  nere^tjuiy  to  be  knoin, 
whn  from  tlic  nnsliaken  throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looki 
down  on  the  scenes  of  life  changing  beneath  him.  He  speaki* 
and  attention  watches  his  lips.  U^  i«a^ns.  and  convirtioa 
closes  his  periods.  This  man  shall  be  my  future  guide:! 
will  learn  his  doctrines,  and  imitate  his  life." 

*'Bc  nnttoo  ha><ty."  said  Imiar,  "  to  trust,  or  to  adniirv 
the  teachers  of  morality  :  they  discourse  like  angels  buttlMT 
live,  like  men." 

ILisselas,  who  could  notconceire  how  any  man  could  reasm 
so  forcibly  without  feeling  the  cogency  of  bis  own  ai^menti^ 
paid  his  visit  in  a  few  days,  and  was  denied  ailmission.  B^ 
had  now  learned  tlie  power  of  money,  and  made  iiis  way  if 
a  piece  of  gold  to  the  inner  apartment,  wliere  he  found  Hit 
philosopher  in  a  i-oom  half  darkened,  with  his  eyes  misiytMd 
his  face  pale.  '*  Sir."  said  be,  "  you  are  come  at  a  timf  wlM 
all  human  friendship  is  useless :  what  I  suffer  cannot,  be  n- 
medied.  what  I  have  lost  cannot  be  supplied.  My  daaghtrr* 
my  only  daughter,  from  whose  tenderness  I  expecAd  all  tfcs' 
comforts  of  my  age,  died  last  night  of  a  fever.  My  -viem* . 
my  purposes,  my  hopes  are  at  au  end  :  J  mm  aoyt  a  luM^ 
hcint;  disunited  from  society."  *    '  , 
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•*  Sir/'  said  the  prince,  "  mortality  is  an  event  by  which  a 
wine  man  ran  never  be  ^surprised  :  we  know  that  death  is 
always  near,  an*l  it  slioiil;!  therefore  always  be  expected/* 
•*  Young  man/*  ans\veri»d  the  philosopher,  '*yoii  speak  like 
Mie  that  has  never  felt  the  pangs  of  separation."  ^'Have 
yoa  then  fnrgot  the  pivcepts/'  said  Rasselas.  •'  which  you<so 

CWerfully  enforced  ?  Has  wisdom  no  strength  to  arm  the 
art  against  calamity  ^  Consider,  that  external  things  arc 
>itu.*a11y  variable*  but  truth  and  reason  are  always  the  same." 
"What  comfort/*  saiti  the  mourner,  *^can  truth  and  reason 
iftrd  me  P  of  what  effect  ai*c  they  now,  but  to  tell  me,  that 
■y  daughter  will  not  be  restoi«efl  ?" 

The  prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  suffer  him  to  insult 
■wwy  with  ivproiif,  went  away  convinced  of  the  emptiness 
of  rhetorical  sound,  and  the  incflicacy  of  polished  periods  and 
*tndied  sentences. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  PASTORAL  LIFE. 

He  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry :  and  having 
heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the  lowest  cataract  of  tho 
Nile,  antl  filled  the  whole  country  with  the  fame  of  his  sanc- 
tity, resolved,  to  visit  his  i*etreat,  and  inquire  whether  that 
felicity  which  public  life  could  not  afi'oni,  was  to  be  found 
hi  solitude  :  and  wliether  a  man  whose  age  and  virtue  made 
kim  venerable,  could  teach  any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  evils, 
•r  enduring  them  ? 

Imlac  and  the  princess  ag]*eed  to  accompany  him,  and, 
after  the  necessary  pi-epu rations,  they  began  tiieir  journey. 
Their  way  lay  thn>uc;h  the  fields,  where  shepherds  tended 
their  fl(H*ks,  and  the  lamhs  weiv  playing  upon  the  pasture. 
"This/*  said  the  poet,  •'  is  tho  life  which  has  been  often  ce- 
lebrated for  its  innocence  and  quiet ;  let  us  pass  the  heat  of 
the  day  among  the  shepherds*  tents,  and  know  wliether  all 
our  searches  are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simplicity/' 

The  pro|)osal  pleased  them,  and  they  induced  the  shepherds, 
by  small  pres(*nts  and  familiar  qnesticmsy  to  tell  their  opinion 
of  tiieir  own  state  :  they  were  so  rude  and  ignorant,  so  little 
able  to  compart*!  the  good  with  the  evil  of  tlie  occupatitm,  and 
ff)  intlistinct  in  their  narratives  and  descriptions,  that  very 
little  could  be  Iriinieil  from  them.  But  it  was  evident  that 
flieir  hearts  weix*  cankered  with  discontent;  that  thoy  con- 
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tlii4w^npliiMlibite>tbaA    .  .*^ 

:  Tke  prinotls  piPMNpitcdl  with  miietoncey  ttipi^  riM 

iM^;rer  suflhr  tiMe  tmrimm  minfgf§  ti  I19  her  oon|MMtlNib'l 


OatflheslMMld  MtaMi|beMurow«f  sefBiagatty  virijii 
dmens  of  nttfie  lMiaM»|-bQt  oraU  not  liigWBfve  itatiSl 
accbunte  ot  mimitwm'fUmKhB  wmfitelmw;  aad  vpM 

in  doubt,  whettar  lll»  M  «V  tUftg  that  codd  bejvliM 
fenred  to  tte-pbcy  craMcaliMB  oC  tikte'aid  woadMid 
hoped  that  Ibe  ttaM  ipwdd  O0BH^  wMi^  wMIr  a  few.  ^1^ 
aiM  elegant  cohipflmoMy  ah^iMltf  gather  tawam  |il| 
hy  her  own  haai^  IJMMUhiiia  iaam  of  her  ayi  0we»  aaif  JBl 
wkhoat  caM^  aBMM  bra^a  MlMbreeaeBf  ta  one  of .' 


feadtag  ia  the 
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CHAP.  XX 

TUB  DAVGKK  OF  PROSPEIUTY. 

On  the  next  day  tliey  continued  their  journey,  till  the  hi 
compelled  them  to  look  round  for  shelter.  At  a  small  d 
tance  they  saw  a  thick  wood,  which  they  no  sooner  enta 
than  they  perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  habit 
tions  of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diligently  cut  away  to  op 
walks  where  the  shades  were  darkest ;  the  boughs  of  oppos 
trees  were  artificially  interwoven ;  seats  of  flowery  turf  wc 
raised  in-  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wantoned  alo 
the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  its  banks  sometimes  open 
into  small  basins,  and  its  streams  sometimes  obstructed 
little  mounds  of  stone,  heaped  together  to  increase  its  mi 
murs. 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  wood,  delighted  with  sa 
unexpected  accommodations,  and  entertained  each  other  wi 
conjecturing  what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that,  in  thofie  ra 
and  unfrequented  regions,  had  leisure  and  art  for  such  ban 
less  luxury. 

As  ihey  advanced  they  heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  ai 
youths  and  virgins  dancing  in  the  grove ;  and,  going  still  A 
ther,  beheld  a  stately  palace  built  upon  a  hill  surrounded  wi 
wooda.  The  laws  of  eastern  hospitality  allowed  theoi  ta  « 
tor,  aad  the  master  welcomed  them  like  a  man  liberal  ii 
wwUhy. 
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Be  was  skilfal  enough  in  appearances  seon  to  discern  that 
ihey  were  no  common  guests^  and  spread  his  table  with  mag* 
ttillcence.  The  eloquence  of  Imlar  caught  his  attention,  and 
Ike  loftjr  courtesy  of  the  princess  excited  his  respect.  When 
ttey  offered  to  depai*t  he  entreated  their  stay,  and  was  the 
MQEt  day  still  more  unwilling  to  dismiss  them  than  before. 
Uey  were  easily  persuaded  to  stop,  and  civility  grew  up  im 
tine  to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  cheerful,  and  all  the 
bee  of  nature  smilinc  round  the  place,  and  could  not  forbear 
tikope  that  he  should  find  here  what  he  was  seeking;  but 
Hen  he  was  congi*atulating  the  master  upon  his  possessions^ 
hanswereil  with  a  sigh,  *^My  condition  has  indeed  the  ap- 
pearance of  happiness,  but  appeai-ances  are  delusive.  My 
prosperity  puts  my  life  in  danger ;  the  Bassa  of  Egypt  is  my 
•neiny,  incensed  only  by  my  woaltli  and  popularity.  I  have 
keen  hitherto  protected  against  him  by  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
try; but,  as  the  favour  of  tlic  great  is  uncertain,  I  know  not 
how  soon  my  defenders  may  be  persuaded  to  share  the  plun- 
der with  tiie  Bassa.  I  liave  sent  my  treasures  into  a  distant 
foantr}',  and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared  to  follow 
them.  Then  will  my  enemies  riot  in  my  mansion,  and  enjoy 
the  gardens  which  I  have  planted." 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and  deprecating 
his  exile :  and  the  princess  was  so  much  disturbed  with  the 
tanult  of  grief  and  indignation,  that  she  retired  to  her  apart- 
nient  They  continued  with  their  kind  intiter  a  few  days, 
loiixpr.  and  thru  went  forward  to  find  the  hermit. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

'  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  SOLITUDE.    THE  HERMIT'S   HISTODT. 

Thet  came  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction  of  the  pea- 
sants, to  the  hermit's  cell :  it  was  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  overshadowed  with  palm  trees ;  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard  than  a  gentle 
mifonn  munnur.  such  as  composed  tlie  mind  to  pensive  me- 
ditation, especially  when  it  was  assisted  by  the  wind  whist- 
ling among  the  branches.  Tlbe  first  rude  essay  of  nature 
had  been  bO  much  improved  by  human  labour,  that  the  cave 
rontained  several  apartments  appropriated  to  difforcnt  aios, 
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and  orten  aflbrdcd  Mgitig  tw  travfllerSi  «huia  <1 
tciii|ipsls  l)»ppoiic<l  t«  overtake. 

Tbe  hermit  sat  oii  a  bencli  al  Ibc'door,  In  ctyoy  the  cxmlM 
of  (hi'  evening.  On  one  side  lay  a  btxik  with  pitn  and  Mpt' 
m\  tbe  other  mechaniral  instninicnta  of  varimis  kiiid)). 
tbey  approachrd  liiin  unregarded,  thr  pi-inrcss  observed  tl 
be  had  not  the  couatenaiicc  nf  a  man  thai  had  found  or  c~ 
teach  the  way  * 


They  sa1iit£<: 
a  man  not  iina> 
dren,"  Siud  he, 
ingly  su]^Ucd 
cavei-B  will  afti 
will  not  expect 

They  thank, 
neatness  and  i 
and  wine  befo 
water.     His  d.^. 
without  mthusiasn. 


Hew 


«perl.  which  he  repaid 
noB  of  courts.  "Slyc 
'Stir  way.  you  shall  be  « 
nrics  for  the  nigUt  as  tl 
it  nature  reiiuii-es,  h 
Oiit'B  cell." 
|lg,  were  pleased  witli  ^ 
«ce.  The  hermit  set  it 
fed  only  upon  fruite  t 
il  without  levity,  and  p 
ri  gained  the  esteem  of  his  g 


and  tie  princess  repented  of  her  hasty  c 

At  last  Imlac  began  thus :  '•  I  do  not  now  wonder  that  your 
reputation  is  no  far  extended ;  we  have  heiW  at  Cairo  of  ywa 
wisdom,  and  came  hitherto  implore  your  direction  forthi* 
young  man  and  maiden  in  the  choice  of  /(/e," 

"To  him  that  lives  well,"  aiifiwered  the  hermit,  "evefy 
form  of  life  Is  good ;  nor  can  1  give  any  other  rule  for  choice, 
than  to  remove  fh>m  all  apparent  evil.'' 

*'  He  will  remove  most  certainly  from  evil,"  said  the  priM% 
"  who  shall  devote  himself  to  that  solitude  wtiicb  you  ban 
iTCommended  by  your  example." 

"Ihave  indeed  lived  IUtf«u  years  in  solitude,"  said  tbe 
hermit,  "  but  have  no  desire  tliat  my  example  should  gainany 
imitators.  In  my  youth  I  prufcssnd  ariii!^  and  wa^i  i-aisedbj 
degrees  to  the  highest  military  rank.  I  have  traversed  wida 
countries  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  and  seen  many  battles  and 
sieges.  At  last,  being  disgusted  by  the  jircfcrment  of  a  yoonr 
officer,  and  feeling  that  my  vigour  was  beginning  to  decay,  I 
was  resolved  to  dose  my  life  in  jveace,  having  found  tin 
world  full  of  snares,  discord,  and  nii^^cry.  I  hail  once  escap- 
ed from  tbe  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  tlie  shelter  of  this  cavern, 
and  tberdore  chose  it  for  my  final  i-esidence.  I  employed 
artificers  to  Gnin  it  into  chambers,  and  stoi-ed  it  with  all 
J  was  likely  to  want 

"Fmt  mmm  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rt^ced  tike  • 
pest-h— tl  nilor  at  his  mtnwcc  into  the  harbour,  bd 
U^tM  vUft  tk»  poddw  duuv>  of  the  Roiw  and  ^ 
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to  stilluess  and  i*eix>se.     When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  went 
mway,  I  employed  my  hours  in  examining  the  plants  which 

Cw  in  the  valley,  and  the  minerals  which  I  collected  from 
rocks*     But  that  inquiry  is  now  grown  tasteless  and  irk- 
mne.     I  have  been  for  some  time  unsettled  and  distracted  : 
■j  mind  is  disturbed  with  a  thousand  perplexities,  of  doubt, 
•ad  vanities  of  imagination,  wliich  hourly  prevail  upon  mo 
kcanse  I  have  no  opportunities  of  relaxation  or.  divei*sion.  I 
n  sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I  could  not  secure  my- 
idf  from  vice  but  by  retiring  from  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and 
k^n  to  suspect  that  I  was  ratlier  impelled  by  resentment, 
fkuiled  by  devotion,  into  solitude.  My  fancy  riots  in  scenes 
of  Iblly,  and  I  lament  that  I  have  lost  so  much,  and  have  gain- 
ed 80  little.     In  solitude,  if  I  escape  the  example  of  bad  men, 
I  want  likewise  the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the  good.    I 
hive  been  long  comparing  the  evils  with  the  advantages  of  so* 
detj,  and  resolve  to  return  into  the  world  to-moiTow.     The 
life  of  a  solitary  man  will  be  certainly  niisei-ablc,  but  not  cer- 
tainly devout." 

They  heard  his  resolution  with  sui-prisc,  but  after  a  short 
puise,  offei^ed  to  conduct  him  to  Cairo.  He  dug  up  a  consi- 
wible  tiTasure  which  he  had  hid  among  the  rocks,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  tlie  city,ou  which,  as  he  approached  it,  he 
lued  with  rapturo. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  LIFE  LED  ACCORDING  TO  NATURE. 

Rassexas  went  often  to  an  assembly  of  learned  men,  who 
net  at  stated  times  to  unbend  their  minds,  and  compare 
tkir  opinions.  Their  manners  were  somewhat  coarse,  but 
their  conversation  was  instructive,  and  their  disputations 
acute,  thougli  sometimes  too  violent,  and  often  continued 
till  neither  controvertist  remembered  u^Mm  what  question 
they  began.  Some  faults  wei*e  almost  general  among  them  : 
every  one  was  desirous  to  dictate  to  the  rest,  and  evei^  one  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  genius  or  knowledge  of  another  depreciated. 

In  tliis  assembly  Rasselas  was  relating  his  interview  with 
the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with  which  he  heard  him  censure 
a  course  of  life  w  hich  he  had  so  deliberately  chosen  and  so 
laudably  followed.  The  sentiments  of  the  hearei-s  wei-e  va- 
rious. Some  wei-e  of  opinion,  that  tlie  folly  of  his  choice  had 
been  justly  punished  by  condemnation  to  perpetual  perseve- 
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rancc.  One  of  tbo  youngest  among  HiPm,  with  great  rtlrt 
Diencc.  jtroiiouaccd  him  an  byiwcrite.  Borne  talked  of  W 
riglit  of  so<:tety  to  Uie  labour  uf  inilividuals,  and  considna 
i-etii-emtint  as  a  dcsci-tion  of  duty.  Otbcrs  readily  altowM^ 
that  tiiere  was  a  time  when  the  cluima  of  the  jmbltr  nrrv  W 
tiaflod,  and  wben  a  man  might  properly  sequester  biinsclfi  ■ 

VCvieW  Ma  III"    ""'^  nnrirv  Ilia  Ktnirt,  y 

One,  wlio  cicd  with  the  iiarratiTO  &0\ 

the  rest,  tlio  Uic  hci-niit  would,  in  a  ft|| 

years  go  ha  4»  perhaps^  if  shame  didM 

restrain,  or  retuni  once  more  from  H 

retreat  into  1  A  hope  of  happincHR."  afli 

lie,  '*is  90  I  lat  the  longest  experienall 

not  able  to  <  icnt  state  wliatever  it  bf>^ 

feel,  and  art  ;  misery  ;  yet.  when  the  saflk 

state  is  agaii  .nation  paints  it  as  dctiraW 

But  trie  limt  >_.»,,    .'hen  desire  will  be  no  longll 

our  tttrmeiit,  anu  no  man  shall  be  wretclied  hut  by  hia  o«l 
fault." 

"Thi8,"8aid  a  philosopher,  whobad  heani  himwiliiti>- 
kena  of  great  impatience,  "ia  the  pi-esent  condition  of  a  wise 
man.  The  lime  is  already  come,  when  none  are  wretched 
but  by  their  own  fault.  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  inqiin* 
sifter  haj>;iin(ss.  \\liicli  iialiire  has  kiiiilty  pliiced  withioiHir 
reach.  The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  live  according  to  nitart, 
in  obedience  to  that  universal  and  unalterable  law  with  wUA 
every  beail  is  originally  impressed  :  which  is  imt  written  oo 
itbyprecept,  hutengraven  by  destiny,  notinslillcd  by  edm* 
tioD,  but  infused  at  our  nativity.  He  that  lives  acrordingto 
nature  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  delusions  of  ho)>e,  or  itt* 
portnnities  of  desire  :  he  will  receive  and  rejrct  with  equ^ 
lity  of  temper;  and  act  or  suffer  as  the  reasrni  of  things  sbtQ 
alternately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuae  themselves  wHh 
suitable  definitions,  or  intricate  ratiocinations.  Let  tliM 
learn  to  be  wise  by  easier  means :  let  them  observe  the  htot 
of  the  forest,  and  the  linnet  of  the  grove  :  let  them  considv 
the  life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by  instinctj 
they  obey  tlicir  guide  and  are  happy.  Let  us,  therefore,  It 
length,  cease  to  dispute  and  leai-n  to  live ;  llirow  away  Af 
incumbrance  of  precepts,  which  they  who  utti-r  them  witlili 
much  pride  and  pomp  do  not  understand,  and  carry  *"*  "* 
tliis  simple  and  intelligible  maxim,  That  deviation  firai 
ture  is  deviation  from  happiness." 

Wlienhehad  apoken,  he  looked  round  htm  with  aii^< 
and  eiyoyed  the  coBBcioasness  of  his  own  benefiecn 
said  tbe  frince,  with  gnat  modesQr,  "  m  I,  lika 
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ttf  maiikiudy  ain  desirous  of  felicity >  my  closest  attention  has 
ken  fixed  upon  your  discourse  :  I  doubt  not  the  truth  of  a 

G'tion  which  a  man  so  learned  has  so  confidently  advanced, 
roc  only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature." 

''When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so  docile,"  said  the 
philosopher,  **  I  can  deny  them  no  infoimation  which  my  stu- 
ties  have  enabled  me  to  afibrd.  To  live  accoi*diiig  to  natui-c, 
is  to  act  always  with  due  i*cgard  to  the  fitness  arising  from 
the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  efiects ;  to  concur 
with  the  great  and  unchangeable  scheme  of  universal  felicity ; 
to  co-operate  with  tiie  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  (he 
present  system  of  things." 

The  prince  soon  found  tliat  this  was  one  of  the  sages  whom 
he  should  understand  less  as  he  heard  him  longer.  He  there- 
Ibre  bowed  and  was  silent,  and  the  philosopher,  supposing 
Ub  satisfied,  and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  departed 
with  the  air  of  a  man  tliat  had  co-operated  with  the  present 
system. 


CHAP.  xxni. 

THE  PUINCE  AND  HIS  SISTER  DIVIDE  BETWEEN  THEM" 
THE  WORK  OF  OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas  returned  home  full  of  reflections,  doubtful  how 
to  direct  his  futui'e  steps.  Of  the  way  to  happiness  he  found 
the  learned  and  simple  equally  ignorant;  but,  as  he  was  yet 
young,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  time  remaining  for 
■MHne  experiments,  and  further  inquiries.  He  communicated 
.to  Imlac  his  observations  and  his  doubts,  but  was  answered 
by  him  with  new  doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  com- 
finrt  He  therefoi-e  discoursed  more  frequently  and  freely 
witli  his  sister,  who  had  yet  tiic  same  hope  with  himself,  and 
diways  assisted  him  to  give  some  I'eason  why,  though  he  had 
been  hitlierto  finisti^ated,  he  might  succeed  at  last. 

**We  have  hithei*to,'^  said  she,  ''known  but  little  of  the 
Vorld  :  we  have  never  yet  been  either  great  or  mean.  In  our 
Gonntry,  though  we  had  royalt}',  we  had  no  power,  and  in 
this  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  domestic 
peace.  Imlac  favoui*s  not  our  search,  lest  we  should  in  time 
find  him  mistaken.  >Ve  will  divide  the  task  between  us  :  you 
shall  try  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts,  and 
I  will  range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.    Perhaps  command 
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and  authority  may  be  the  Rupivme  blessings,  as  titej  aJIbrd 
most  ojipurtunitips  of  iloini;  ^ooJ  :  oi*  pci-haps.  «')iat  thia 
world  can  gWc  may  be  found  in  Uif  modest  babitation^  of 
middle  fortune ;  too  Ion  for  gi-eat  designs,  and  too  high  tor 
fvnni-y  and  disli'css." 


THE  PKINCE  1 
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I,  and  appeared  next  da; 
Rt  of  the  Dassa.  He  vaa 
eence.  and  adnitttrd.  la  a 
kt  liirn  from  distant  rovn- 
Xoffiixrs,  and  fre(|aent  con- 


R.issBi^s 

Trith  a  splcnd 

soon  distingui 

prince  whose  ci 

ti-ics,  to  an  intib 

vcrsntioii  with  the  uasaa  nimscii. 

He  waa  at  first  inclined  to  bfticve,  that  llic  man  must  be 
pleased  with  his  own  condition,  wham  all  approached  with 
revei-encc,  and  heard  with  obedience,  and  who  had  the  power 
to  extend  his  edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  "  Tiicre.  can  be  no 
pleasure,"  said  he,  '*  equal  to  that  of  feeling  at  once  the  Joy 
of  thousands  all  made  happy  by  wise  administration.  Yel. 
eince  by  the  law  of  (tuboi-dination.  this  sublime  deliglit  can 
be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  sui-ely  reasonable  to 
lliink,  tliat  there  is  some  satisfaction  more  papular  and  ac- 
cessible, and  that  millions  ran  hardly  he  subjected  to  the  will 
of  a  single  man,  only  to  fill  his  particular  breast  with  incore- 
ninnicahle  content" 

These  thoughts  weiT  often  in  his  mind,  nnd  he  found  na 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  presents  and  civilities  gain* 
ed  him  more  familiarity,  he  found  that  almost  every  man  wta 
stood  high  in  employment  hated  all  the  rest,  and  was  hated 
by  tUcni,  and  that  tlteir  lives  wei-e  a  continual  succession  of 
plots  and  detections,  stratagems  and  esca]>cs,  faction  and 
n-cacher}'.  Many  of  those  who  suirounded  the  Bassa,  Vitrt 
sunt  oijy  to  watch  and  i-cport  his  conduct ;  every  tongue  was 
uuttcriug  ccnaure,  and  every  eye  was  searching  for  a  fault 

At  last  the  letters  of  revocation  atrtved,  the  Bassa  was 
carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople,  and  his  name  was  n — ^ 
tiuncd  no  inure 

"  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  tlie  prerogatives  of  pov 
said  Rasselas  to  bis  sister;  *'is  it  without  any  cAc 
good  ?  or>  is  the  subordinate  degree  only  dangenraa-  m 
supreme  aaSe  and  glorious  i  b  the  Sultan  the  oidy  h 
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in  his  dominions  ?  or,  is  the  Sultan  himself  subject  to  the 
torments  of  suspicion,  and  the  dread  of  enemies  V^ 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  was  deposed.  The  Sul* 
ten^  that  had  advanced  him,  was  murdered  by  the  Janisaries. 
aad  his  successor  had  other  views  and  different  favouritcH* 


CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  PRINCESS  PURSUES  HF.K  INQUIRY  WITH  MORE 
DILIGENCE  THAN  SUCCESS. 

Th£  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  herself  into 
many  fS^milies ;  for  there  are  few  dooi's,  tlirough  which  libe-< 
rality,  joined  with  good  humour,  cannot  find  its  way.  The 
danghtm  of  many  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful,  but  Neka- 
yah  bad  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  conversation  of  Im- 
lac  and  her  broUier  to  be  much  pleased  with  childish  levity 
and  prattle,  which  had  no  meaning.  She  found  their  thoughts 
narrow,  their  wishes  low,  and  their  merriment  often  artificial. 
Their  pleasures,  poor  as  they  were,  could  not  be  preservetl 
pore,  but  were  embittered  by  petty  competitions  and  worth- 
less emulation.  They  wei*e  always  jealous  of  tlie  beauty  of 
each  other ;  of  a  quality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  nothing, 
and  from  which  detraction  can  take  nothing  away.  Many 
were  in  love  with  trillers  like  themselves,  and  many  fancied 
that  they  wei-e  in  love  when  in  truth  they  were  only  idle. 
Their  affection  was  not  fixed  on  sense  or  virtue,  and  there- 
fore seldom  ended  but  in  vexation.  Their  grief,  however, 
like  their  joy,  was  transient^  every  thing  floated  in  their 
mind  unconnected  with  the  past  or  futui*e,  so  that  one  desii-e 
easily  gave  way  to  anotlier,  as  a  second  stone  cast  into  the 
water  effaces  and  confounds  the  circles  of  the  first. 

With  these  girls  she  played  as  with  inoffensive  animals, 
and  found  them  proud  of  her  countenance,  and  weary  of  her 
company. 

But  her  purpose  was  to  examine  more  deeply,  and  her  affa- 
bility easily  persuaded  the  hearts  that  were  swelling  with 
sorrow,  to  discharge  their  secrets  in  her  ear :  and  those  whom 
hope  flattered,  or  prosperity  delighted,  often  courted  her  to 
partake  their  ploasui^es. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met  in  the  evening 
in  a  private  summer-house  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  re- 
lated to  each  other  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  As  they  were 
aittiDg  together,  the  princes^  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  river  that 
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flowed  beforo  her.     ''Answer,"  said  she,  "groat  father^ 
Avaters,  tbou  tliat  rollest  thj^  floods  tlimugh  eighty  natin^ 
lo  the  invocations  of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king.     "^ 
me  if  thou  wati-rest,  through  all  thy  course,  a  single  lia 
linn  Ironi  which  thou  dost  not  lirar  the  murmurs  of  i 
jilaint" 

i«!<i  n«BM.Uq^  "  not  more  fiuccessfut  S 
1  courts."     "I  have,  nif 
I,"  said  Uie  iJi-inccss,  ' 
into  many  families,  i 
pcrity  and  ptai'e,  and  k 
by  snino  fuiy  that  d    ' 


"You  ai-e  then 
private  houses  thi 
the  last  partition 
iiled  myself  to  "■ 
tliere  was  the  b 
not  one  lioiise  tU 
their  quiet. 

*' J  did  not  f> 
Ihat  there  itct 
1  had  supposett 
citiej*.  very  difteivi 


I  poor,  because  1 1 
But  I  saw  many  poorw 
:&  I'overty  iitut.  iu  t  ^ 
appearances :  it  is  filleil  cunccaled  U 
splendour,  and  often  in  extravaganct;.  It  is  the  rare  ofa  veiy 
great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal  their  indigence  from  Uie 
i-est :  ihfy  support  themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  awl 
pvery  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  the  mori-ovv. 

*'  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  though  freqaen^  I 
saw  wltli  less  pain,  because  I  conld  relieve  it.  Yet  BOflH 
have  refused  my  bounties ;  more  oBTended  with  my  quiduM* 
to  detect  their  wants,  than  pleased  with  my  readiness  to  aK* 
cour  them  :  and  othei-H,  whose  exigencies  compelled  tiien  (• 
admit  my  kindness,  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  tiatir  be- 
nefactress. Many,  however,  have  been  .sincerely  gnteAiit 
without  the  ostentation  of  gratitude,  or  the  hope  of  olbcr 
favours." 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


Nekayau  perceiving  her  brutber's  attention  fixed,  ^- 
'Ce«ded  in  her  narrative. 

"In  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not  [lovcrty,  th"'"*" 
commonly  discord;  if  akingdom  be,  us  Imlac  tells  tis,  i 
family,  a  family  likewise  in  a  little  kingdom,  lorn  w^ 
tioaSf  and  exposed  to  revolutions.  An  uupracLised  ol 
«x|iec<i4e  lore  of  puviris  and  childrea  to  ka  i  ■!!  i*«i 
equal ;  but  this  kindBHs  seldom  conttmNbajN 
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of  infancy :  in  a  short  time  the  children  become  rivals  to 
Ifaeir  parents*  Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches,  and  gra- 
titude debased  by  envy. 

*^  Parents  and  children  seldom  art  in  concert :  each  child 
endeavours  to  appi*opnate  the  esteem  or  fondness  of  the  pa- 
ivnts,  and  the  parents,  with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each 
other  to  their  childi'en  :  thus  some  place  their  confi<ience  in 
the  father*  and  some  in  the  mother,  and  by  dcgi*ees  the  house  is 
illed  with  artifices  and  tends. 

<' The  opinions  of  chihli-en  and  parents,  of  the  young  and 
the  old,  are  natui*ally  opposite,  by  the  contrary  effects  of  hope 
and  desponden<T,  of  expectation  and  exin^rience,  without  crime 
or  folly  on  either  side.  The  colours  of  life  in  youth  and  age 
appear  diHerent»  as  the  face  of  natui'e  in  spring  and  winter* 
And  how  can  children  credit  the  assertions  of  parents,  which 
their  own  eyes  s!iow  them  to  be  false  ? 

•*  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much  to  enforce 
their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their  lives.  The  old  man  tnists 
wholly  to  slow  contrivance  and  gradual  progression  :  the 
youth  expects  to  force  his  way  by  genious,  vigour*  and  pre- 
cipitance. The  old  man  pays  reganl  to  riches,  and  the  youth 
levcrences  virtue.  The  old  man  defies  prudence  :  tlie  youth 
commits  lii.i.self  to  magnanimity  and  chance^  The  young 
■an  who  intends  no  ill,  believes  that  none  is  intended*  and 
therefoi-e*  arts  with  openness  and  candour :  but  his  father, 
having  suffered  the  injuries  of  fraud,  is  impelled  to  suspect 
and  tiH>  often  allured  to  practise  it  Age  looks  with  anger 
on  the  temeritv  of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the 
scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus  parents  and  children,  for  the 
greatest  part,  live  on  to  love  less  and  less :  and,  if  those  whom 
nature  has  thus  closely  united  are  the  torments  of  each  other, 
where  shall  we  look  for  lendernoss  and  consolation  ** 

♦•  Surely."  snid  the  priiire,  •*  you  must  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  your  choice  oC  iu  (|uaintance  :  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  tender  of  all  illations  is  thus  impeded  in 
its  elferts  by  natural  necessity." 

**  Dunestic  discord,"  answered  she,  **  is  not  inevitably  and 
fatally  neressary  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  easily  avoided.  We  sel- 
dom see  that  a  wiiolo  family  is  virtuous  :  the  goo<l  and  evil 
cannot  well  agree ;  and  the  evil  can  yet  less  agree  with  one 
another  :  e\en  the  virtuous  fall  sometimes  to  variance*  when 
their  vii-tues  are  of  different  kinds,  and  tending  to  extremes. 
In  general,  tliose  parents  have  most  reverence  who  most  de- 
serve it :  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot  be  despised. 

••  Many  other  evils  infest  private  life.  Some  ai-e  the  slaves 
of  servants  whom  tiiey  have  trusted  with  tlieir  airaurs.  Som^ 
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■die  kept  ill  rantinniil  anxirtj'  to  the  raprire  nf  rich  rdatind 
nliom  thev  rnntitit  please,  anil  dare  tiot  (itTciid.  Some  li> 
bands  aif  i(iii>i'ri'»as.  and  some  wives  \vf\f  r'f :  ami.  as  it: 
alwa;»  more  easy  to  do  evil  than  good,  tliongli  the  wiwlom  < 
viitue  of  one  rau  verj  rarelj  malte  matij  linypy.  the  ftJIjrl 
rice  of  one  muy  olU-n  malir  many  miserable  "  *< 

"If  such  be  till-  (^etirrul  effect  of  tnacriTt};'',"  said  tl 
prince.  "  I  shall  f'T  **■"  '■■•■■re  think  It  dangeniua  tu  ronnfl 
my  interest  witli  thai  oi  aiiuiher,  lest  I  should  be  anhappfl 
my  partner's  fault." 

••I  have  met,"  Muid  the  pnnress,  "with  many  who  lA 
single  for  that  reason :  but  I  never  found  that  their  prudval 
Slight  tu  raise  envy.  They  (Ireaiu  away  their  time  ftitM 
fi'itndship,  without  fondness,  and  are  driven  to  rid  tliei 
8elve§  o(^  tlie  day.  for  which  tbey  have  no  uac,  by  chililM 
aniiisemrnts,  or  vicioua  delights.  They  act  as  beings  undN 
the  constant  sense  of  nume  known  inferiority,  that  fills  iM 
mind^  with  rancour,  and  their  tongues  with  ren-ure.  Thflf  ~ 
arc  peevish  at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ;  and,  as  Hit 
outlaws  of  human  nature,  make  it  tlieir  business  and  their 
plea.«ure  to  disturb  that  society  which  debars  them  from  Hs 
privileges.  To  live  without  feeling  or  exciting  sympathy,  k 
bo  fortunate  without  adding  to  the  felicity  of  <»thei-*,  or  af- 
flicted without  tasting  the  balm  of  pity,  is  a  state  raoic 
gloomy  than  solitude :  it  is  not  retreat,  bnt  exclusion  frMi 
mankind.  Muiriage  has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  has  H 
pleasures." 

-What  then  is  to  be  done  ^"  said  Itasselas;  "theawiv 
we  inquire,  the  less  we  can  resolve.  Surely  he  is  mail 
likely  to  please  himself  that  has  no  other  iaclinatioB  « 
regard. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

DISQUiaiTliiN  UPON  GKF.ATKE3S. 

The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  The  prince,  haTiirir 
considered  his  sister's  ufaservatiunH,  told  her,  tliat  she  Utf 
surveyed  life  with  prejudice,  iind  supjMtsed  mi.sery  wherfriW 
did  not  find  it.  "  Your  narrative,"  says  he,  ••  tlirows  yvtV- 
darker  gloom  upon  tlie  prospei  u  of  futurity:  the  predictlH# 
of  Imlac  were  but  faint  sketches  of  ibe  evils  painted  by  fl0i 
kayali.  1  have  been  lately  coitvinced  that  i|uict  is  aottb* 
daughter  of  graiukur,  or  uf  power  :  ihiU  b«r  preMoceta  mf$ 
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Mboagtit  Uy  wr<allli,  nor  rrifnrcril  by  runiuPsL     UiMi'vi> 

'•  that  UH  uH^  uiHii  Acts  in  a  wiiler  r(iin|>iiHs.  Itt-  iikimI  be 

e  «(|khkh1  tu  <)u|Hi»itiun  frum  cnmiij'.  m-  uiiscan-Ugc  irom 

;  w  tiu«vcr  ItiiH  tunny  tu  pleasi-  or  lu  guvcrii.  inunt  um; 

ImiuLslrj  of  luatiy  agciiti.  »uiiie  ol'  wbom  will  be  wJckvil, 

1  M<ti«*  igii'irKnt ;  by  mmc  Ik  will  be  uiinlL-ii,  an<l  by  otbcrs 

I.     If  hr  jj;i*utilir!(  oiiv  be  will  olToml  ancitberi  tiio'-e 

:  mil  fav»ure<l  will  think  tlmrnxelvrs  injuivit  :  u><  i, 

Lvgtirs    can  be  cunfen-cil  but  uptm  few,  tlic  grval^r 

■bcr  will  bpulwuyu  dimrnnti^nteil." 

■llie  discnritetit,"  Mai<l   the  princosH."  whirli  \»  tbux  ua< 
Mf,  1  bo|H;  that  I  Kball  always  liavc  Hpirit  to  dcHpuie, 

i~   ou  iwwvr  to  rppwHH." 
_    ifaconteiit,"  aii!iw«ret1  Rasseliut,   "  will   not  nhvuyn  b« 
Hit  reason  under  tlie  most  Just  and  vigilant  adininintra- 
lof  public  uflkirs.     None,  b»WD\er  attentive,  can  alwttys 
prcr  that  mti-it  wUicb  indigence  ur  ractiwii  nmv  hapix-n 
jbtcare ;  and  none,  liowever  jtowcrl'ul.  can  always  reward 
b  Vet,  he  that  sees  inrmor  ueseH  advanceil  above  biin, 
I  naturaUy  imjiiilr  that  prerei-cnco  to  partiality  orcapeice; 
\  indeed,  itrun  ^M^aivcly  be  lioped  that  any  man,  however 
:h  by  (tatuiT.  nr  exaltc-d  by  condition,  will  fie  al'le 
Ebnist  foreverin  the  fixed  and  inexorable  Juitticc  of  di>tri- 
'e  will  wnnetimcs   indulge  bin  own    affections,   and 
I  tlir>!te  at  bis   lavouritftH;  be  will  permit  Nome  to 
•  kiin  who  can  never  serve  bini ;  be  will  discover  in  tlio.i« 

■  he  Invcs,  qualitien  which  in  ivatily  Ihey  do  not  [lOHseHa: 
,  ironi  whom  he  receives  plcasiire,  he  will  in  his 

I  endaavour  to  give  it.     Thus  will  recommendationii Home- 

■  prevail  which  were  purchawd  by  money,  nr  by   the 
c  ilc«trurtive  bribery  of  llaltery  and  servility. 

"  He  tlint  has  wiicli  to  do  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of 
that  wmng  must  suRVr  the  roHseijuence)} :  and.  if  it  were  pos- 
«liU^  thai  lie  should  always  act  rightly,  yet  when  such  iiiim- 
^r*  are  tn  judge  of  his  cotidurl.  the  bad  will  censure  and  ob- 
''-i»ci   him  by  mali-voUncc,  and  the  good  sometimes  hy  mis- 

-The  highi'Nt    Citations  cannot   thercfoee  hope   to  be    Iha 

.  ".^tH  tjt  liappiiicsn,  which  I  would  willingly  believe  to  have 

'■'  >i  l'r<<iii  throncnand  palaces  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and 

,-1^4  Hi  '.ijnturity.   For  w  hat  can  hinder  the  satisfactiont  «r  in- 

^^teit^pt  Ui»  eipectutioiis,  of  him  whose  abilities  aiv  adei)uate 

^^fcUfl  employments,  who  sees  with  his  own  eye.<t  the  whole 

^^^■uitnf  bis  influence,  who  rbooaes  by  his  own  kno\\Mgo 

P^HwhiWD  hts  truHtK,  and  whom  none  are  tempted  to  dentve  by 

I     i»pe  or  fear  -   Purely  be  liiwt  nothing  to  do  but  to  love  aiui  to 

b«  luvcd,  to  b«  virtuous  an  J  to  be  happy.** 


•'  Wilrther  prrlecl  littpiilne-^s  wouW  br  proniir '  hv  ( 
goodness,"  said  Nftkiiyali,  "lliis  worl.l   will  ncvpr  a" 
opportunity  nf  deciding.   But  tlii«.  »t  least,  niny  be  iii 
CO.  lliat»e  do  not  alwajs*  find  \iKiblrliain»ini'»nltiproiiort 
to  visiltlcvirtup.     AH  nntui-al,  ami  iilrmwl  «H  political  r" 
are  incident  alike  to  thp  bad  and  Rood  :  thry  an-  conroi.         _ 
in  the  misery  of  a  fauiine,  and  not  muHi  di»tingui!.hed  in  tbe 
fury  of  a  faction;  *bBy  nink  tocethcr  in  a  tempest,  and  are 

iti\en  Ingrtlicr  from'  »ry  by  invadi-i-s.     All  tl>at 

virtue  can  afford  isijiile^,  owMcit'nce.,  a  Nitady  [inwiieft 

of  a  happier  state  ;  tliis  ir        mable.   nn  1o  cndun-  calamity 
■with  patience;  but  rcmui  that   jiaticncc  must  MjppOM 

pain. 


CHAP.  XXVIII.  . 

BAStiELAS  ANDNEKAYAU  CONTlNUZTHEIlt  CONVKKSATMBf.       | 

"  Dear  Princess,"  said  Rasselus,  "you  tali  into  the  con- 
mnu  errtiru  of  exaggeratory  declamation,  by  producing,  in 
a  familiar  diM)uisition.  examples  of  national  c^ilantilieK,  and 
semes  of  extensive  misery,  which  ai-e  found  in  books  rathff 
tlian  iu  the  world,  and  wliicli,  as  they  are  horrid,  arc  ordu- 
ed  to  be  rare.  Let  us  not  iiuagiue  evils  which  we  do  not  Mi 
nor  injure  life  by  misrepresentations.  I  cannot  bear  IM 
querulous  elw[uence  which  tlircatentt  every  city  with  a  ttle^ 
like  that  of  Jerusalem,  tliat  makes  famine  attend  on  nTry 
flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends  |>catilence  ou  the  \s  ing  of  cvrr}' 
lilast  thai  i!«sues  from  the  south. 

"  Uii  nece^ssary  and  inc\itable  eviK  which  overwheln 
kiiigduma  at  oiicc,  all  disputation  is  vain  :  w  hen  they  happti) 
they  must Jie  endured.  But  it  ia  e\  ident.  that  tlicsc  bursts  <^ 
universal  distress  are  mora  dreaded  than  felt ;  thouxands  and 
ten  thousands  Sourish  iu  youth,  aud  wither  in  age,  nithout 
tli<^  kuuwle<lge  of  any  other  than  domestic  evils,  and  stwre 
tlie  same  pleasures  and  vexations,  n  hetlier  their  kiiigM  are 
mild  or  ri'uel,  wliether  tlie  aj-iuies  of'tlieiv  country  purwe 
their  eiiemic!4,  or  retreat  befui-e  them.  While  court^i  are  dis- 
iurbed  with  intestine  competitions,  and  ambassadors  arc  m- 
gotiating  in  foreign  countries,  the  smith  still  plies  his  aiiii)> 
and  the  husbandman  drives  his  ploiigii  forward  ;  tlic  ni-rc^sii- 
lies  of  life  ai-e  re4|uii¥d  and  obtained  :  and  the  8uccenf*e 
business  of  the  seasons  contiuuee  to  m^e  iU  wonted  nw 
iutitfus. 
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PLrt  a*  fease  to  ctnisitler  wtiut,  pi'ihiips,  may  ncvi-r  liap- 

I  )uul  wliiit,   hIicii  it  sliull  liu)ij)fii.   \\ill  lutigli  iit  liumnn 

xlxliuu.     \Vc  will  nut  vndi-avuiir  to  inoiljly  tlic  iiationa 

clriuHtilM,  ur  lit  fix  the  ilcrttiiiy  uf  kitigtiains.     It  U  our 

SH  to  niiisitler  whut  lioiiigs  likt-  ux  ittuy  |H-'iiurin  :  i>uch 

Bing  fur  liiii  own  happiiiesct,  bjr  pi-oinoting   within  hia 

i,  howttver  tiiiri-ow.  Ihr  hapiiiiu'^t  uf  iithpi-s. 

(^Marriago  ih  evidently  tlifl  tliriati^  ol'  nnturc :  men  nntl 

~~    in  tax  made  to  be  tiie  companions  of  larli  other,  anil 

brc  1  riinnot  lie  [K-isuaded   Itut  llinl  inurrtuge  is  uni'  uf 

ivwia  uf  liB|i|iinrsM." 

1*1  know  nut>"  said  the  prinrcsti,  "nhethei-  inniriagr  bo 

'  c  Uutn  one  of  the  iniiuniei-Hl>k.  ninOrii  of  liuninn  misery. 

ai  I  BcuunU  i-erkon  the  variuuH  foniiNof  connubial  infcli- 

',  the  uucxi»ct:te(l  i-ausc8  of  lasting  ili!4(;oi-(l.  the  tlivfi-sltifs 

ilrupor,  tlio  ojtpoHitiuns  of  oitinion.  tlic  rmle  <-i)lliHi»nH  of 

■tniry  ilexii-c  wlioreboUi  ure  iirgeU  by  violent  iniiHiUcH,  the 

'inalv   conte»t»  of  disagreeuble  virtues,  vhei-e  both  are 

mtXoA  by  coRMnouxni-HS  of  good  intention  ;  I  uni  Konn-tinies 

mmmI  to   tiiink  vitli  tlit>  i«i4verer  I'JututMlti  of  most  nations, 

t  iMirriagr  is  nitbL-r  jiermitted   than  uppr-ovcd,  and  tlint 

,  bat  by  llic  iimttgHtion  of  a  patuiioii  too  mueli  indulged, 

^(v  tliciinH>lv<-M  « itii  Indissoluble  cumpucts." 

••  Voa  »c«iu  to  foi-get,"   replii!il  Rtif<wla!i.   "  tlmt  you  ImTty 

I  »>w.  if-presented  eelitiai'y  a-*  less  Imppy  than  rniirriago. 

b  conditions  may   be  bnd.  bnt  they  raiinot  hotli  be  worst. 

M  it  b»pt>eii.H  when  wiimg  opiniuns  aw  entertiiined,  tlial 

ll/  rautually  desti-oy  eacli  utliei-,  and  leive  tbo  mind  open  to 

*  I  dill  wot  expect,"  anHwemd  the  jirlnre*'*,   ■•  t<)  hear  that 
||mml  lu  fabelmotl  nltii'h  U  the  consctinonee  ouly  of  frailty, 
p  tke  loiud.  as  to  the  eye.  it  U  dillU'ult  tu  cumpHi-o  witli  ex^ 
B  objct-ts  vuHt  in  their  extent,  and  variouM  tn  their  partaf 
!  we  see  or  conteive  the  whole  at  oner,  wp  readily  notL 
I  discriminationH,  and   decide  the  pr<'U'n'in-c  :  but  of  two^ 
rtcms.  of  wliirh   neitiiei- can  behurii-yed  liy    miy    human  1 
^nginitN  lull  eonipuHN  of  magnitude  un.l  multiplicity  of  J 
'aplicatiun,  nlierc  ia  the  wonder  Ihiil  judging  of  the  wholo  J 
(  puts,   I  am  alternately  affected  by  one  nnd  tlic  other  M 
"  I  my  mL'iimry  or  fancy  >  We  differ  fi-nm  our^ 


4 

4 

4 


■vm  Jnst  a-1  wc  difltr  from  each  other,  when  we  nee   onl/fl 
nrt  m   the  i|uestion,    as  in  tiie   multifunous  i-elntinn^i   ( 
ilitics  and    moralily  :  but  when  we  [let-ceive   the  whole  i 

'n   nunn'i-ical  i:om[mlalinns.  all  agi-ee  in  uno  jmlg^j 
lut.  and  none  ever  vnrieH  in  Iiih  opinion."  I 

"Ixt  OB  not  add,"  said  tbu  [iriuav  "  to  tlm  other  evUal 
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of  lifet  the  bitterness  of  coiitrcirersr,  nnr  endcarnur  to  1 
with  each  other  in  Nulitilities  uf  ftr^ment  We  xit  ei 
ployed  in  a  search,  of  which  both  arc  ef]ually  to  en|oy  tl 
success,  or  suBbr  by  tlK"  misraiTiage.  It  is  thun-fon;  It 
that  w«  a5<sist  each  othei'.  Tou  surely  concluilv  too  has- 
tily from  the  infelicity  of  maiTJage  against  Iti  itiHtitutlont 
-nill  not  the  misery  of  life  pi-ove  etjually  that  life  nannot  IM'. 
the  gift  of  heaven  f  Tim  nni-lil  muMt  be  jieoplcd  by  i 
ria^,  or  people  <> 

"How  llie  «  Kopled,"  rctiiniMl  Nekayd 

"  is  not  my  caiT.  aim  iice  ..^t  be  yours.  I  see  no  dangi 
that  the  present  generation  ■  <>liould  omit  1o  leave  KiirrcMi 
behind  them:  we  are  not  now  inqim^iig  for  tlie  world*  1 
for  ourwlves." 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

THE  DFBVTE  ON   MARRIAGE  CONTINUEn. 

"Tbegood  of  the  whole,**  says  Rasselas,  "is  the  mmm- 
witli  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  marrii^  be  best  for  OM-' 
kind,  it  must  be  evidently  best  for  individuals,  or  a  ptira*-' 
nent  and  necessary  duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  subs 
must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  others.  !• 
the  estimate  which  you  have  made  of  the  two  states,  it  af> 
pears  that  the  incommodities  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  gnM 
measure,  necessary  and  certain,  but  those  of  tbeconjugalstato 
accidental  and  unavoidable. 

<*  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myself,  that  prudence  mkI  W 
nevolence  will  make  marriHge  happy.  The  general  folly  «f 
mankind  is  the  cause  of  general  complaint.  What  can  W 
ex)>ected  but  disappointment  and  repentance  fromachoiet 
mude  in  the  immaturity  of  youth,  in  tlie  ardour  of  dfsii%  ' 
without  judgment,  without  foresight,  without  inquiry  aflMt- 
conformity  of  opinions,  similarity  of  manners,  rectitude  rf 
judgtnentt  or  purity  of  sentiment  ?  i 

"Such  is  the  common  process  of  mannage.  A  yovth  w- 
maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  bi-ougtit  together  by  artificfV' 
exchange  glances,  rectprorat«  civilities,  go  home  and  dreaa 
of  one  another.  Having  little  to  divci-t  attention,  or  div«w- 
sify  thought,  they  find  themselves  uueasy  vhen  they  ars 
apart)  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall  be  hapjry  tn(^ 
t]>er.  They  marry,  and  discover  what  nothing  hut  v^untftfj' 
blindness  before  had  concealed  ;  they  wear  out  life  is  altsf* ' 
ratiuDB,  and  chaif^e  nature  with  cruelty. 
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^  Flrom  those  early  nmiTiagee  proceeds  likewise  the  rivalry 
•f  sarents  aii<l  chitaren  :  the  son  is  eager  to  enjoy  the  world 
More  the  father  is  willing  to  forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly 
laom  at  once  for  two  generations.  The  daughter  begins  to 
UoQin  bel'ore  the  mother  can  be  rx)ntent  to  fade«  and  neither 
Ctt  forbear  to  wish  for  the  absence  of  the  other. 

*^  Surely  all  tliese  evils  may  be  avoided  by  the  deliberation 
aad  delay  which  prudence  prescribes  to  irrevocable  choice, 
la  the  variety  ani!  jollity  of  youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be 
WfU  enough  supported  without  the  help  of  a  partner.  Longer 
tiae  will  incresLse  expcTi<-nce,  and  wider  views  will  alfow 
Wtter  oppoitunities  of  inquiry  and  selection  :  one  advantage 
itkast  will  be  certain ;  the  pai'ents  will  be  visibly  older  than 
Iheir  children/' 

^•Mrhat  it^son  can  collect,**  said  Nekayah,  "and  whatex- 
puiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  be  known  only  from  the 
nport  oi  others.  I  have  been  told  that  late  marriages  are 
M  eminently  happy.  This  is  a  question  too  important  to  be 
ae|;lected,  and  1  have  often  projiosed  it  to  those,  whose  accu- 
racy of  remark^  and  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  made 
th«b*  BuffrAges  worthy  of  regard.  They  have  generally  de- 
temined,  tliat  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  and  woman  to  sus- 
Mad  their  fate  upon  each  other,  at  a  time  when  opinions  are 
wnif  and  habits  are  established  :  when  friendships  have 
been  contracted  on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been  planned 
nilD  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  enjoyed  the  contempla- 
Mm  of  its  own  prospects. 

••  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  travelling  through  the 
irorld  under  tlie  conduct  of  chance,  should  have  been  both 
directed  to  the  same  path,  and  it  will  not  often  happen  that 
either  will  quit  the  truck  which  custom  has  made  pleasing. 
When  the  desultoi^-  levity  of  youth  has  settled  into  regula- 
fttjf  it  is  soon  sucreeded  by  pride  ashamed  to  yield,  or  obsti- 
tacy  delighting  to  contend.  And  even  though  mutual  esteem 
produces  mutual  desii*e  to  please,  time  itself,  as  It  modifies 
aactiangeabiy  the  externa!  mien,  determines  likewise  the  di- 
rection of  the  passions,  and  gives  an  inflexible  rigidity  to  the 
■anners.  Long  customs  are  not  easily  broken :  he  that 
attempts  to  change  the  course  of  his  own  life  very  often 
labours  in  vain  :  and  how  shall  we  do  that  for  others,  which 
we  are  seldom  able  to  do  for  ourselves  ?'' 

**  But  surely.**  interposed  the  prince,  **you  suppose  the 
diief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  neglected.  Hv  henever  I 
aball  seek  a  ^ife,  it  shall  be  my  first  question,  whether  she 
be  wiliiog  to  be  led  by  reason  ^" 


"Thus  it  is,"  fwid  Nekuynli.  "Uiat  pliiIaao)(bcrs  nrc  lie- 
ccivcU.  TtiM-c  arc  a  tbQUHitnil  familiar  ilispiih-!*  utiirli  irastm 
Can  nfvur  (Itt-iilt^ ;  i|titHUiiiM  Ui»t  I'liiilr  invrKtigatioi)  and 
make  liigic  ritliruloiis ;  rnnvn  wfarre  HOiiirltiin;;  muni  In-  rlviwv 
anil  «li<-iY  li lite  ran  Ixt  wtiil.  Cnnsitlci-  Ihi*  Htalr  uf  man- 
kinil,  aihi  imjiiiiv  lt<iw  frw  can  he  mu)>{mim-(I  I«  art  ujmii  wijr 
OTiaHloiis.  \tli('tliri-  lidnail  ur  g]-cat,  Millt  all  tlic  rcaMoiM  of 
aclions  prow-iit  tw  lln-ir  inimls.  Wivtcliwl  wmild  kr  tlie  pair 
sbitfc.  all  iiaiupH  ol'  wrrhliiMliK'H.'t,  wli't  sIkhiIiI  be  d<M>incd  to 
adjiiHl.  bjr  rcuitmi.  cvvvy  axn'iiiiig,  all  the  Hiiuute  drUil  at  K 
donivHtlc  iluy.  "" 

••Tlnwe  who  marry  «t  an  aittuiiri-tl  h^c.  will  |. 
cnrH[N'  the  encroaclimcitts  of  tlicir  chiMi-eii :  (tut  la  (lit 
tion  of  tliiM  ailvaiiUi^c,  tlic>  will   br   likely  to  UsftfO  t 
Igiioi-aiit  and  lidiiU-^,   lu  a  pianliHii's  mcriy:  ar«'ULtl 
filiuuld  mil  luijijK-H.  tlioy  niiikt  ut  lr«Ht  gn  out  nf  than 
brlbiT  tin-)-  M.H!  tliow  wbotn  tbey  lovr  best,  ritlier  • 
glial 

■•  Fiiini  tlieir  cliildrcn.  U"  tU*iy  liavi-  U-sh  tii  fiw,  Ihpy  li 
k'SA  abu  to  liDpr,  and  t)ii-y  Ihm'i  wittiiMit  ci|iiivak-nt,  t' 
uf  early  1um<.  anil  tbc  conveiiirncr  of  uniting  wiUi  n 
{tliunU  and   inintis   suscrpUlilc  uf  tK\w  itiipifaMons.  which 
y  tbcir  dinaimililudfa  by  InnR  cohabitaUun, 
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^  acent  with  the  flowers  of  the  spring  :  no  man  can,  at  the 
lame  time,  fill  his  cup  fi-om  the  source  and  from  the  mouth 
rf  the  Nile." 


CHAP.  XXX. 

IMLAC  KNTEUS,  AND  CHANGES  THE  CONVERSATION. 

Here  Imlac  entered  and  interrupted  them.  *•  Imlac/'  said 
Rasselas,  **  I  have  heen  taking  from  the  princess  the  dismal 
history  of  private  life,  and  am  almost  discouraged  from  fur- 
ther fiearch.'' 

**Itsrcnis  to  mc,"  said  Imlac,  '*  that  while  you  are  making 
the  choirr  of  life,  you  neglect  to  live.  You  wander  about  a 
single  city,  which,  however  large  and  diversified,  can  now 
afford  few  novelties,  and  forget  that  you  ai*e  in  a  country, 
famous  among  the  earliest  monarchies  for  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  its  inhabitants :  a  country  whei'e  the  sciences  first 
dawned  that  illuminate  the  world,  and  beyond  which  the  ai*ts 
cannot  be  traci^  of  civil  society  or  domestic  life. 

**  The  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind  them  monumentii  of 
industr}'  and  power,  befoi*e  which  all  European  magnificence 
is  confe.ssed  to  fade  away.  The  i*uins  of  their  architecture 
are  the  schools  of  modern  builders :  and  from  the  wonders 
which  time  has  spai*ed,  we  may  conjectui^,  though  uncertainly, 
what  it  has  destroyed." 

*•  My  curiosity,'^  said  Rasselas,  '•  doe.s  not  very  strongly 
lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone,  or  mounds  of  earth  ;  my 
business  is  with  man.  I  came  hither  not  to  measure  frag- 
ments of  temples,  or  trace  choked  aqueducts,  but  to  look  upon 
the  various  scenes  of  the  present  world.*' 

•*The  things  that  aii»  now  before  us/*  said  the  princess, 
** require  attention  and  deserve  it.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of  ancient  times  ?  with  times 
whk'h  never  can  iTturn,  and  hei-oes  whose  form  of  life  was 
different  from  all  that  the  present  condition  of  mankind  re- 
quires or  allocs.*' 

'*  To  know  any  thing,'*  returned  the  poet, ''  we  mnst  know 
its  effects  :  to  see  men  we  must  see  their  works,  that  we  may 
learn  what  reason  has  dictated  or  passion  has  incited,  and 
find  what  are  tiie  mast  powerful  motives  of  action.  To  judge 
rightly  of  tlie  pi-esent  we  must  opiiose  it  to  the  past ;  for  all 
judgment  is  comparative,  and  of  the  future  nothing  can  be 
known.     The  tnith  is,  that  no  mind  it;  mucli  employed  niion 

TOfc.    11. — I  f 
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the  present :  recolkction  and  aotidpation  SB  m  slnoHiV 
our  momentf).  Our  passiooB  are  jaj  and  gntt,  luiiCwf 
Iiatrerl,  hope  and  t^ar.  Of  joy  and  ^eftfae  pastisfliema^ 
and  the  future  of  hoire  and  fear ;  even  loTe  and  hatred  nqM^ 
the  past,  for  tbe  canse  must  have  been  before  the  eflbCt       *-^ 

"The  piTwnt  state  of  things  in  the  consequence  of  ili^ 
former,  ami  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  were  tlio  sourctl  ot; 
the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  the  evil  that  we  anff^*.  If  we  ict 
only  for  oui'sclvea,  to  neelect  tbe  study  of  history  isnot  p(v^ 
fleiit :  if  wc  are  intniated  with  the  care  of  others*  it  !■  i^ 
just  Ignorance  when  it  ia  voluntary,  ia  criminal ;  and  hm 
may  properly  be  char|;ed  with  evil,  whorefuaed  toteanhoW 
he  mightprerentit-  .^    n' 

"  There  is  no  part  of  history  to  genendly  osefkl  mt  ttit 
which  relatr^s  the-  pr(^;reaa  of  the  hnnan  mind,  the 
impi-ovement  of  reason,  the  auccesiive  advanoea  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  life' 
light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinction  ni 
I'CSHscitation  of  arts,  and  the  i-cvolutiuns  of  the  intellectual 
world.  If  accounts  of  battles  aiicl  inviisinns  arc  peculiarly 
the  business  of  princes,  the  useful  or  elegant  arts  are  not  to 
be  neglected ;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to  govern  haTCundoi- 
iatandings  to  cultivnte. 

"Example  is  always  nioi-e  efficacious  than  precept  A 
Aoliliei-  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter  must  copy  pictures.— 
In  tills,  contempliitivc  life  has  tbe  advantage  :  great  actio* 
aiv  seldom  seen,  but  tlie  labours  of  ai-t  arc  always  at  hlfi 
foi'  those  who  desire  to  know  what  art  lias  been  able  to  pF- 
fonn. 

'*  When  the  eye  or  the  imagination  is  struck  with  an  Bl- 
comnron  work,  Uie  next  transition  of  an  active  wind  ta  to  A* 
moans  by  which  it  was  performed.  Here  begins  the  tmeov 
of  such  contemplation ;  wc  erilai-s;e.  our  comprehension  bf 
new  ideas,  and  perbajis  recover  smiie  art  lost  to  mankind,  tr 
ieam  what  is  less  perfectly  kmiwn  in  onr  own  country.  A* 
IvaNt  wc  compare  our  own  wilh  fi)nnct-  times,  and  cither  re' 
juice  at  our  improvements,  or  what  is  the  first  motion  towsidi 
good,  discovei-  our  defects." 

''  I  am  willing,"  said  the  prince,  "to  sec  all  that  can  de- 
serve my  search."  *'  And  I."  said  the  princess,  "  rfiill 
irjoice  to  learn  something  of  the  manners  of  antiquity." 

"llic  most  pompous  monument  of  Egyptian  gi-eatnes^ 
and  one  of  tlie  most  hulky  works  of  manutj  industry,"  sii' 
Inilac,  "ai-c  the  pyramids;  fabrics  raised  before  tlie  time  tf 
history,  and  of  which  the  earliest  narratives  aSbrd  us  only 
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^■tcrtain  traditions.    Of  these,  tlie  greatest  is  fitill  standing 
TC17  little  injured  by  time." 

"Let  us  visit  tliein  tri-nioi-niw,*'  s-iid  Nckayati.  "I  liare 
flften  heard  of  tlie  pyramids,  aiid  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  seen 
t^tn  within  and  witboiit  witli  uiy  own  eyes.'* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

TIIEY  VISIT  TIIE  PYRAUinS. 

Thk  rcsnlutiou  licing  tims  taken,  tlicy  set  out  ttic  next  day. 
Tbcy  laid  tents  upon  tlicir  raniels,  lieiiig  i-esolvcd  to  stay 
*aoiig  the  pyraraidx  till  tlieii-  cunosity  was  fully  satisfied. 
thtj  ti-avclled  gently,  tiu'ned  a^idt;  to  i-vcry  thiug  ivmarka- 
tle,  sto)i|»ed  I'roni  time  to  time  and  i-c)nverKC<l  with  the  inliabi- 
ttnts,  and  observrd  the  vai-inns  ap[>earanccs  bf  towns  ruined 
tad  inhabited,  of  wild  and  HiiniltivHtedniittiiT. 

When  thoy  runir  to  the  girat  pyi-)iiui<l.  Ibcy  were  astuu- 
ttbed  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  and  the  boight  of  the  top. 
bilar  explained  tn  them  the  principles  upon  which  the  pyra- 
QUdal  furm  wa^*  rhosen  r<>r  a  rnhrir.  intended  to  co-extend  its 
luration  with  tlmt  of  the  world  :  he.  shoved  that  its  gradual 
liminution  gave  il  such  stahilily.  as  defeated  all  the  common 
Utarks  of  the  elements,  anil  could  sc:arrely  be  overthrown  by 
:attlH)uakes  tliemselves,  the  least  ix'sistiblc  of  natural  vio- 
lence. A  ronrussioii  tliat  tihnuld  sliatter  the  pyi-amid  would 
tltrtatcn  the  dissolution  of  il]e<'i)iiti]icnt 

They  nieaNurcd  all  its  dimeusiDu-i.  and  pitched  their  tents 
It  its  fiiot.  Next  day  they  ]nf|iared  to  enter  its  interior 
^artments.  and  having  hired  tlio  roninum  guides,  climed  up 
In  the  lirstpassage.  when  the  favourite  of  the  princess.  looking 
into  tlie  ravity,  step|)ed  hack  and  trenihletl.  ••  IVkuah."  said 
Ifae  princess,  "of  what  art  thou  afraid  ?"  "Of  the  nan"ow 
ntrancc,''  aiiMwored  the  lady.  '*and  of  tltc  dread^il  gloom. 
I  dare  not  enter  a  place  which  must  suit'Iy  be  inhabited  by 
■HKjiiict  Miulii.  The  original  possessors  of  these  dreadful 
rlults  will  start  up  before  us.  and  i>i'i-linps  shut  us  in  for 
»er."  She  siKtkc,  and  threw  hci-  anus  I'ound  tlie  neck  of 
her  misti'css. 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions"  s«'d  the  prince,  "  I 
irill  promise  yon  safety  :  there  is  no  danger  from  the  dead ; 
be  that  is  once  buried  will  be  seen  no  more." 

"That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  will 
lot  nndcrtakc  to  maintain^  against  tlic  concurrent  and  unva- 


ricil  tetimitny  of  all  ugr^  anil  of  nl!  tiiiiiims.  Tliepc  «  i 
ptopic,  i-uilp  or  Icurned,  among  wlinin  ajipai-itionH  uf  the^tei 
arc  not  rclati-d  and  btlicvpil.  This  opinion,  whirlt  pri-lia 
prevHilR  as  I'ar  as  liiiman  iiatun;  ix  ililTiixoil,  c»iilil  bi'CMi 
univi-j«uJ  nnlj  liy  ilM  truth:  tliAw,  tlint  nevoi-  hrm-d  ofM 
artntliLTi  %soulil  not  have  agreed  in  a  t»le  wlitch  nuttiine  b 
fXprricncB  can  make  credible  ThiU  it  is  doubtrd  l)>  nnl 
ciLvillem,  can  very  little-  Wfaken  the  general  evident 
and  Bome  who  deny  it  with  their  tongue  confess  it  by.  Uk 
fears. 

"  Tetl  Oo  not  mean  to  add  now  terrorsto  thowuliichh*' 
already  seized  upon  I'ekiioh.  Thexe  can  be  no  reatton  v\ 
qiecti-es  shmild  haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  other  plan 
or  wby  tliey  should  have  power  or  will  to  hnrt  irtDO^tn 
aini  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  violation  of  their  pHvihg 
wc  rail  take  notliiug  from  them,  how  then  can  w«  oBi 
them!"  .  ^  ./  -I 

'■My  dear  Ptkua>i,'*  saVd  tlie  princess,  "I  will  alwi^ 
go  before  yoti,  and  Imlar  shall  follow  yon.  RentemhfT  thi 
yoii  are  the  companion  of  the  princess  of  Abyssinia." 

'■If  the  prince^ss  is  pleased  that  lier  servant  should  die, 
returned  the  lady,  ''let  her  command  some  death  less  dr«« 
ful  than  enclosure  in  this  horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  du 
not  disobey  you  ;  I  must  go  if  you  command  me ;  but  if 
once  enter,  I  siiall  never  come  back." 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong  for  cxpnati 
lationor  reproof,  and  embracing  her.  toldhertliut  sUealMl 
stay  in  the  tent  till  their  return.  Pekuah  was  not  yet  soft 
ficd.  hut  eutrcated  the  princess  not  to  pui'sne  so  dreadfid 
purpose  as  that  of  i.-nlBring  the  reccoses  of  tlie  pyratBii 
"Though  I  cannot  teach  courage."  said  Nekayah,  " I  mb 
not  learn  cowardice  ;  nor  leave  at  last  undone  what  I  CtS 
hither  only  to  do." 


;   CHAP.  xxxu.  -    ; 

■ '  THEY  EN-r^C  TUB  PTKAWU.  '       .^  ^ 

Pekuah  descended  t»  the  teoti.  andithe  rwt  eaterttp 
pyramid  :  tfcey  passed  through  the'  galjeries,  sarveyeS  4 
vwUta  of  marble,  and  cx4fni|«d  the  cheat  id 'which  the  kit 
of  tlie  fatmder  is  supposed  to  have^beenrepMiteri.  'ThefM 
sat  downin«tieoftUinogt80uiiMtsCllaiilbentoKrttfW 
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^  We  have  now/'  said  Imlar,  ^*  gratifiGd  our  minds  with 
aft^xact  view  of  the  greatest  work  ol*  man^  except  the  wall  of 

''Of.tlie  wall  it  is  vei'y  easy  to  assign  the  motive.    U  se- 
.cvmI  a  wealthy  and  timorous  nation  fi*om  the  incursions  of 
tekariansy  whose  unskilfulness  of  ai*ts  made  it  easier  for 
ttfpa  to  supply  their  wants  by  rapine  tlian  by  industry,  and 
,  wlio  finum  time  to  time  poured  in  upon  the  habitations  of 

ffiefal  commerce,  as  vultures  descended  upon  domestic  fowl, 
r  celerity  and  fierceness,  made  tlie  wall  necessary^  and 
their  Ignorance  made  it  efficacious. 

'^But  for  the  pyramids  no  i*eason  has  ever  been  given  ade- 
^Mte  to  the  cost  and  hibour  of  the  work.   The  narrowness  of 
tht  chambers  proves  that  it  could  afroi*d  no  retreat  from  ene^ 
and  treasures  mip;ht  have  been  i'ei>o8ited  at  far  less  ex- 
with  equal  security.     I  seems  to  have  been  erected  only 
"incompliance  with  that  hunger  of  imagination  which  preys 
HiccsBantly  upon  life,  and  must  be  always  api)eased  by  some 
employment.     Tliose  who  have  aliTody  all  that  they  can  en- 
joy must  enlarge  their  desires.     lie  that  has  built  for  use.  till 
use  IS  supplied,  must  begin  to  build  for  vanity,   and  extend 
his  plan  to  the  utmost  power  of  human  performance,  that  be 
Mty  not  be  soon  reduced  to  form  anotlier  wisli. 

^  I  consider  tins  mighty  structure  as  a  monument  of  the  in- 
sdBciency  of  human  enjoyments.  A  king  whose  power  is 
ulimitcd,  and  whose  treasui'cs  surmount  all  real  and  imagi- 
my  wants,  is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  of  a  pyini- 
irid,  the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tastolessnessof  pleasures,  and 
t»  amuse  the  tediousness  of  dodining  life,  by  seeing  thou- 
'  sands  labouring  without  end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  i)urT>oHe, 
laid  upon  another.  Whoever  thou  art.  that,  not  content  with 
^moderate  condition,  imagiiiest  ha])piness  in  royal  magnifi- 
rencc,  and  dreamest  that  command  or  riches  can  feed  the  ap- 
petite of  novelty  with  perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the 
pyramids  and  confess  thy  folly  !'^ 


CHAP.  XXXIU. 

THE  PiUNCESS  MEETS  WITH  AN  UNEXPECTED  MISFOIH  UNK. 

They  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity  at  which 
(hey  had  entci-ed,  and  the  ]M'in(*ess  prepared  for  her  favourite 
a  long  narrative  of  dark  labyrinths,  and  costly  rooms,  and  of 
Ihe  dificrent  impressions  which  the  varieties  of  the  way  had 


maile  upnn  Itrr.     But  wticn  Uiey  cuuc  1u  ll)i-.ir  train,  t 
found  c-vrrvoiiOHilontaiidikjcctt'il:  thcnit^iiiliMCiiveiTd^ul 
and  fear  ill  flicircouiik-iuiiiccs,  and  the  women  WTre  » 
in  tlie  teut'<. 

What  liud  linppenrd  tbey  iliii  nnt  try  t«  cnnjcftitiT,  ) 
mciliiitcly  mi|airrd.     ••  Vnu  had   nraiTt'Iy  Piiffircd  ii.. 
pyramid."  said  tmrot  ttrc  atU-ndnnts  "  when  a  troop  of  Jii 
rusliod  iiiion  i  'rw  to  rrMnt  thtau  bm' 

slow  tu  escape.  rt  to  Kcairh  flie  tvnU, » 

onour  camelfl,  ;  before  tliem.  when  tlli 

proach  of  sonu  n  put  tfinn  t(j  flielit ; 

tlipy  seizfiltli  hvr  two  maidii.  anuc«r 

Dipin  away  : '  lunuing  UKm  by  niir  ii 

gation,  but  I  u  eblo  to  nvprlake  tbent' 

Thp  princes  I  with  surprise  mmI  j 

Itassolas,  in  tl  Mentment.  ordeml  hi' 

vaiits  to  foUcr  tTMl  to  pw-Hiiv  th&n 

-ttitli  his  sabre  in  nis  nano.  ••  »ir."  said  Imlar,  "  whatfl 
you  hope  from  rioli-urr  or  valour?  Tlif  Arabs  a!«  r 
on  horses  trained  to  battle  and  rtttreat ;  we  Imve  only  beadti  [ 
of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present  station  we  may  lose  tiv  i 
princess,  but  cannot  hope  to  regain  Prkiiah." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  bavins;  not  been  abh 
to  peach  the  enemy.  'J'lie  princeAS  bin-st  o-.il  intn  new  I*- 
mentations,  and  Riutselas  could  Bcafcely  forbear  to  re|ir(OBli 
them  with  rowanlire ;  but  liitlac  was  of  opinion  tlia)  the  to- 
ca]te  of  the  Arabs  was  no  addition  fo  thi'ir  misfortune,  far 
|)orha]>s  they  would  have  killed  tJii-ir  capliveit  rather  flM*, ' 
liave  resigned  them.  ■    j 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

THEY  ItETUJlN  TO  CAlllO  WITJIOUT  PEKUAH. 

Thebe  wa*  nothing  to  be  lioi)ei!  from  longer  stay.    T^^T 
i-etumcd  to  Cairo  repenting  of  tlieir  curiosity,  censuring tlic 
negligenre  of  the  government.  lamenting  their  own  rashnofi 
vhich  had  neglected  Ijo  procure  a  guard,  imagining  maiirt]^ 
pedients  by  which  the  loss  of  I'ekuali  might  have  been  nt»s.  j 
Tented,  and  resohinc;  in    rln     iirnelliini;    for  Iier   ivtx 
tiiongb  none  coulil  tiinl;iii_\  lliitigpiiiiK'r  to  be  done. 

Nekayah  retired  td  bor  chamber,  where  ber  wonKB  aUi 
ed  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  Iter  tliat  M  had  thdr  i 
and  that  Itdj  P^oah  bad  enjoyed  mach  happiaw 
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irarid  for  a  long  time,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  change 
rfibrtune.    They  hoiied  tliat  some  good  would  befall  her 
^.vbmo(*vcr  she  was^  and  that  their  mistress  would  find 
."Wither  Friend  who  miglit  supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer^  and  they  continued 
*  "lb  form  of  condolence,  not  much  grieved  in  their  hearts  that 
tke  favourite  was  lost 

>  Next  day  tlie  prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a  memorial  of 
•'fte  wrong  which  he  had  suflrei-ed«  and  a  petition  for  redress. 
/11k  Bassa  threatened  to  punish  the  robbers,  but  did  not  at- 
l^kliptto  catch  them,  nor,  indeed,  could  any  account  or  de- 
Kription  be  given  by  which  he  might  dii*ect  the  pursuit. 
Jt  soon  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  autiiority. 
Gofemors,  being  accustomed  to  hear  of  more  crimes  tlian 
•'  ftif  can  punish,  and  nmi*e  wi*ongs  than  they  can  redress,  set 
tknseivcs  at  ease  by  indiscriminate  negligence,  and  pre- 
[•JVtly  forget  tlie  i*equc8t  when  they  lose  sight  of  the  peti- 
tioner. 

Inilac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelligence  by  pri- 
Tite  agents.     lie  found  many  who  pivtended  to  an  exact 
luowlcdge  of  all  the  liaunts  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  ivgulai*  cor- 
respondence witli  tlieir  chiefs,  and  who  i*eadily  undertook  tho 
^    recovery  of  Pekuah.     Of  these,  some  were  furnished  witli 
I.   ttracy  for  their  journey,  and  came  back  no  moi*e  ;  some  were 
r   liberally  paid  ibr  accounts  which  a  few  days  discovered  to  be 
^   Use.    But  the  princess  would  not  suHcr  nuy  means,  Iiowever 
^    inprobable.  to  he  left  untried.     While  site  was  doing  some- 
lUng  she  kept  lier  hope    alive.     As  .me  ex|)edient  failed, 
another  was  suggested  ;  wlien  one  messenger  returned  unsuc- 
cessful, another  was  despatched  to  a  different  quarter. 
Two  nnniths  had  now  passed,  and  of  LVkuah  nothing  had 
'i  been  hcanl ;  ihe  liopes  whidi  ihi^  had  endeavoured  to  raise 
iQrai:h  other  girw  more  languid,  and  the  princess,  wlieu  she 
MW  nothing  more  to  he  tried,  sunk  down  inconsolable  i!i 
hopeless  dejection.     A  thousand  times  she  i*eproached  her- 
self with  the  easy  compliame.  by  which  she  permitted  her 
ikvourite  to  stay  heliind  her.     ''Had  not  my  fondness,"  said 
idic,  "  lessened  my  authority.  Pekuah  had  not  dared  to  talk 
o(  her  ten*ors.     Slii»  tmghl  to  have  feared  nn^  more  than 
Spectres.     A  sevei-e  look  would  have  overjMiwered  her ;  a 
leremptory  command  would  ha\e  compelled  obedience.    Why 
tid  foolish  indulgence  pi*cvail  ujjon  nic  f  >Vhy  did  not  I  speak, 
and  refuse  to  hear  i"' 

"Great  princess,"  said.Imlac,  *'do  not  i-eproach  yoiii*self 
fir  your  virtue,  or  consider  that  as  blameable  by  which  evil 
hM  accidentally  been  caused.     Youi*  tenderness  for  the  iirai- 
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tNtjr  of  Pekuali  wu  gfiierow  and  Id^d*  When  w  c  act  »i 
-conling  toourdnty,  wecMUntttke  rrent  to  him  by  wboat) 
laws  our  ac1toi»  are  gOTerned,  and  mhn  will  siifli'r  none  It 
be  fiiiall]'  ])uni!ili«d  fur  obedience  VVIieri.  in  |ii-<is))ect  ol 
some  giMMl,  wbcther  natural  or  iDnral.  wi-  l»ri;»k  tlii;  ni]t> 
prescribed  us.  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  t,(  ifuiirrior 
wisdom,  aiid  take  all  consequences  upon  oiir^lves.  Man 
cannot  so  Gir  know  tiie  cunnection  of  cattses  and  excDtK,  u 
that  he  may  venture  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right.  WUo 
we  pursue  our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may  always  autteit- 
our  miscairiagc  by  the  hope  of  future  recomjiense.  Wlk*, 
we  consult  nnly  our  own  policy,  and  attempt  to  find  a  iieiUV 
-way  to  g;ood,  by  overleaping  the  settled  btiundaries  of  ;ig|U 
and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  ereu  by  success,  bccaioRMi, 
cannot  esr^)c  tlw  consciouaness  of  our  fault ;  but  if  wo  nW'  i 
carry  the  disappointment  is  irremediably  embittered*  Uo\ 
comfortless  is  the  sorrow  of  bim  who  feels  at  once  the  p^Ml 
of  guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  calamity  which  guilt  has  bro^pT' 
upon  him  ? 

"  Consider,  princess,  what  wouhl  have  been  your  contf'' 
tion  if  tlic  l:i(Iy  Pekuah  had  entreated  to  accompany  you,  aH 
being  compelled  to  stay  in  the  tentsf.  had  been  carriwl  a,«ayi 
or  liow  would  you  have  born  the  thought,  if  you  had  fott^. 
her  into  (he  pyramid,  and  she  had  died  before  you  in  agqpM 
of  terror  ?'* 

"Had  cither  happened,"  said  Nekayah,  "I  could  noting 
endured  life  till  now  :  1  should  have  been  tortured  to  mi* 
ness  by  the  i-cmctnbrancc  of  such  cruelty,  ur  must  have  piaal , 
away  in  abhorrence  of  myself.*' 

" This  at  least,"  said  Imlac,  "is  the  [uvsent  revirdrf 
virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucky  consequence  can  obligi.M' 
to  reiicnt  U." 


CUAP.  XXXV. 

Tilt  rilLVCESS  LANlinSIIKS  l-Ol:  WANT  OF  PEKUAIL. 

Nkkatah  being  thus  i-ccunciled  to  herself,  found  thai 
evil  is  insupportable  but  that  which  is  accu^mpanied  witlri 
sciousness  of  wrong.  She  wiks,  from  that  time,  ddln 
fi-om  the  violence  of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk  into  nhat 
pcosiveness  and  gloomy  tranquillity.  She  sat  from  OMnMig 
to  evening  recollecting  all  that  had  been  dons  or  said  bj  bv 
Pekuahf  treasured  op  with  caro  every  trifle  on  which  Ihfaafc 
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bad  set  an  acci<lental  value,  and  wliirh  might  recall  to  mind 
•ny  little  incident  or  careless  conversation.  The  sentiments 
of  her,  whom  she  now  expected  to  see  no  more,  were  treasur- 
ed in  her  memory  as  rules  ol*  lire  and  slic  deliberated  to  no 
ottier  end  than  to  conjecture  on  any  occasion  what  would  have 
been  the  opinion  and  counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women,  by  whom  slie  was  attended,  knew  notliing  of 
ber  real  ccmdition,  and  therefore  she  could  not  talk  to  them 
but  with  caution  and  reserve.  She  began  to  i-emit  her  curi- 
osity, having  no  great  care  to  collect  notions  which  she  liad 
no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rasselas  endeavoured  first  to 
comfort,  and  afterwaMs  to  divert  her ;  he  hired  musicians^ 
to  whom  she  seemed  to  listen,  but  did  not  hear  tbem,  and 
IHDCured  masters  to  instruct  her  in  various  arts,  whose  lec- 
tures, when  they  visited  her  again,  were  again  to  be  rep<»at- 
cd.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  pleasure,  and  her  ambition  of 
excellence.  And  her  mind  though  forced  into  short  cxcur- 
rions,  always  i-ecuri-ed  to  the  iinagi^  o\  lie/  frioc\((. 

Imlac  was  every  morning  earnesily  eiijoiht  d  to  i-cnew  his 
inquiries,  and  was  asked  every  n;ght  vbctlicr  iie  had  yet 
heard  of  Pekuah,  till  n4>t  being  able  to  ret  jr.i  the  princess  the 
answer  that  she  desii*ed.  he  was  less  and  less  willing  tc  come 
into  her  presence.  Sbe  observed  his  Lackwivrdneffs,  and  com- 
manded liim  to  attend  her.  *' You  are  not,'*  said  she,  '^to 
confound  impatience  with  resentsient,  or  to  suppose  that  I 
charge  you  with  negligence,  because  I  i-epine  at  your  unsuc- 
cessfulness.  1  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  absence ;  I  know 
that  the  unhappy  ai*e  never  pleasing,  and  that  ail  naturally 
avoid  tlie  ront;s;j;it)n  of  niis.*ry.  To  hear  complaints  is  wea- 
risome alike  to  the  wretrhcl  and  the  happy ;  lor  who  would 
cloud,  by  advontitious  f^rief.  the  sliorl  ii,ir.imsof  gaiety  which 
life  allows  UK  r  uv  w  ho  1!i«it  is  s'  rii;:;i<!ing  under  his  own  evils, 
will  add  to  tlieui  vhe  i:»iserix  s  ol"  ..iinllier  ? 

**The  time  is  at  nanvl,  \shvi\  u\u\c  siiall  be  disturbed  any 
longer  by  tlie  sighs  of  NcKav  :i!i  :  luy  sev.(  li  i{\vv  happiness  is 
now  at  an  end.  1  am  resoived  1o  r(*\ire  IVoni  ihe  world  with 
all  its  flatteries  and  (U*reits,  and  \Niil  lii^ie  myself  in  solitude 
without  any  other  cai'e  than  to  compose  my  ihoughts.  and  re- 
gulate my  hours  by  a  constant  successio-;  of  innocent  occupa- 
tions, till,  with  a  mind  purified  fn)ni  ail  earthly  desires,  I 
shall  enter  into  tiiat  state,  to  which  all  ai*e  hastening,  and  in 
which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  IVkuah/' 

*'  Do  not  entangle  your  nihid,*'  said  Imlacy  *'by  irrevoca- 
ble determinations,  nor  increase  the  burden  of  life  bv  a  volun- 
tery  accumulation  of  misery  :  the  weariness  of  retirement  ^  ill 
•ontinue  or  increase  when  the  losu  of  Pekuah  is  forgotten. 

VOL.  li, — K  k 


^50  RASSEULS, 

Thftt  you  have  been  dcfiriTed  of  one  pleuutv,  in  nuvorj*  good 
reason  for  ivjectiog  of  (lie  rort." 

"  Since  Pekiiah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  I 
Iiave  no  pleasiiri^  to  i-ejcct  or  to  retain,  illie  tJiat  liax  no  on* 
ta  Inve  or  trasl  has  little  to  hope-  She  v,:\iiU  tti4>  ridkil 
pi-inciple  of  liajipiiicsft.  Wo  may.  jtci-hapa,  allow  tliat  what 
satisfaction  thip  """•'•I  -^n  affnwl.  murt  arise  from  (he  con- 
junction of  wea  tl  gooi!n«^9H.  Wealth  is  no- 
thing hut  as  it  Rowledge  nothing-bnl  as  it 
is  communicate  fore  he  imparted  ("  olli«!rs, 
and  to  whom  a  to  impart  tlirm  ?  Goodness 
fiAbrds  the  only  be  enjoyed  without  a  part- 
ner, and  goodp                                 d  in  retirement" 

"How  far  s  goodness,  or  advance  it,  I 

nhail  not,"  re]  te  at  present     Remember 

the  confession  Too  will  wish  to  retiira 

into  the  world.  '  gc  ui  your  companion  has  left 

your  thoughts."  ■•mat  time,"  said  Neltayah,  "will  never 
come.  Tbe  generous  &-ankness.  the  modest  obscquiousnest:. 
and  the  faithful  secrecy  of  my  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be 
More  missed,  as  I  shall  live  longer  to  see-  vice  and  folly." 

"The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sudden  calamhy," 
said  Imlac,  "is  like  that  of  tlie  fabulous  inhabitants  of  the 
new-created  earth,  wlio,  wlien  ^he  first  night  came  upon  thetn, 
supposed  that  day  would  never  return.  When  tlie  clouds  i^ 
sorrow  gather  over  uSt  we  see  nothing  beyond  them,  nor  can 
imagine  how  they  will  be  dispelled  :  yet  a  new  day  succeeded 
to  the  night,  and  sorrow  is  never  long  without  a  dawn  of  case. 
But  tiiey  who  restrain  themselves  from  receiving  comfort,  do 
as  the  savages  would  have  done,  had  tliey  put  out  their  eyes 
when  it  was  dork.  Our  minds  like  our  bodies,  are  in  conti* 
nual  flux :  something  is  hourly  lost  and  something  acquired. 
To  lose  much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  but  while  tho 
vital  powers  icinaiii  iniiiijnrL-i].  iKiliii-e  will  I'lm!  llic  means  of 
repanilioii.  I>i-.i;ii..r  In^  the  -.^im-  cm-ci  ou  tl,c  iiiipid  as  mi 
the  eye,  and  while  we  glide  along  the  stream  of  time,  whatevar 
we  leave  behind  us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we^ 
proach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  suffer  life  to  staf- 
nate ;  It  will  grow  muddy  for  want  of  motion  :  commit  yoat>- 
seif  again  to  the  current  of  the  world  ;  Pekuah  will  vukisfa  hf 
degrees  :  you  will  meet  in  your  way  some  other  faTouritB)  W 
learn  to  diffuse  yourself  in  general  conversation." 

"At  least,"  said  the  prince,  "do  not  despair  before  iHAi;- 
nedics  have  been  tried  ;  the  inquiry  after  the  unfortunatf  faidy 
is  still  conttnned,  and  shall  bo  carried  on  witb  yet  g 
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diligence^  on  condition  that  you  will  promise  to  waita  year 
fiir  the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolution." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand,  and  made  the 
promise  to  her  brother,  who  had  been  advised  by  Imlac  to  re- 
quire it.  Imlac  had  indeed,  no  great  hope  of  regaining  Pe- 
kuab,  but  he  supposed,  that  if  he  could  secure  the  interval  of 
a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in  no  danger  of  a  cloister. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


PUUAH  is  STILL  BBMBMBEHED.    THE  PROGRESS  OF  SORROW. 


• 

Nbkatah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for  the  recove- 
ly  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her  promise,  set  her  in- 
tention of  retirement  at  a  distance,  began  imperceptibly  to  re- 
turn to  common  cares  and  common  pleasures.  She  rejoiced 
without  her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of  her  sorrows,  and 
•ometimes  caught  herself  with  indignation  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing away  her  mind  from  the  remembrance  of  her,  whom  yet 
the  resolved  never  to  forget. 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  for  medita- 
tion on  the  ments  and  fondness  of  Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks 
fetijred  constantly  at  the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her 
eyes  swollen  and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  degrees  she 
grew  less  scrupulous,  and  suffered  any  important  and  pressing 
•vocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of  daily  tears.  She  then  yielded 
to  less  occasions ;  sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  indeed  afraid 
to  remember,  and  at  last  wholly  released  herself  from  the 
duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  yet  not  diminished.  A  thou- 
sand occurrences  brought  her  back  to  memory,  and  a  thou- 
sand wants,  which  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  friendship 
can  supply,  made  her  frequently  regretted.  She  therefore  so- 
licited Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry,  and  to  leave  no  art 
or  intelligence  unti'ied,  that,  at  least,  she  might  have  tlie  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  she  did  not  suffer  by  negligence  or  slug- 
gishness. **  Yet  what,-'  said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from 
our  pursuit  of  happiness,  wiien  we  find  the  state  of  life  to  be 
irach  that  happiriP:is  itself  is  tlir  cause  of  misery  ?  "Why  should 
we  endeavour  to  attain  that,  of  which  the  possession  cannot 


be  HOcnred  ?  I  shall  henceforward  ft-ar  to  Tietil  my  lieaKW'^ 
excel lenrp,  however  Uiight,  or  to  riniiltiess,  how-vi-p  ti 
lest  1  should  luso  again  what  I  hav^t.'  IuhL  iii  I'ekuah.*' 
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Wa  OK  PEKUAtl. 


Ik  seven  months,  om  ip!  eiigers,  who  had  hpeii  Nent'V 

away  upon  llie  i  Use  was  dmwn  I'roin  thg   1 

KrinreHs,  ntimi  uccessfiil  rambles  from  tii*   ' 

orders  of  Nubia,  »  tit  that  I'ekuah  wa-s  in  ttie   ] 

hands  of  an  Arab  cmei,  whu  puHScssed  a  castle  or  roiireas  on 
the  extrcmit}-  of  Egypt  The  Arab,  whose  revenuf  was  plun- 
dei',  was  willing  to  restore  her,  with  licr  two  attendants,  for 
two  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  subject  of  debate.     The  princess  was  in 
ecstucies*  when  she  heard  that  her  favourite  was  alireiwri 
night  so  cheaply  be  ransomed.     She  could  not  think  of  ih^    ' 
laying  for  a  moment  Fekuah's  happiness  or  her  own.  btit  e»  ' 
ti-eated  her  bfolher  to  send  bark  the  messenger  with  the  sM  ■ 
required,     luilac  being  consulteil,  was  not  very  tonlidentrf  " 
the  veracity  of  the  relatoi',  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of4« 
Arab's  faith,  who  might,  tf  lie  were  too  liberally  trusted,  <!»■  ' 
tain  at  once  the  tiioney  and  the  captives.     Ho  thought  ttda*  ' 
eerous  to  put  thenisetves  in  the  jmwer  of  the  Arab,  by  giAi| 
into  his  district,  and  couhl  not  expert  that  the  Roveik  would  at  ' 
much  ex|>o8e  himself  as  to  come  into  the  lo>^  cr  country,  wtiaM" 
he  might  be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the  Bassa.  '  "■ 

It  is  ditlicult  to  negotiate  where  neither  will  trust.  Bvti 
Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  dii-ecteil  the  messenger  hr'"' 
pi'0|>ose  tliat  i'ekuah  should  be  conducteil  by  ten  hnrsemtv  t* ' 
the  monastery  of  St.  Antony,  which  is  situatc<l  in  tlie  deserli  ' 
of  Upper  Kgypt,  where  she  should  be  met  by  the  same  ntd- " 
ber,  and  her  ransom  shoulii  be  ]>aid.  '  ■   ' 

That  no  time  might  be  lost,  as  they  expected  that  the  mw  ' 
posal  would  not  be  refused,  lltey  immediately  began  mff- 
journey  to  tlie  monastery;  and  when  they  arrived,  hnlM^ 
went  forwiird  with  the  former  messenger  bt  the  Arab'sf 
tress,     Rasselas  was  desious  to  go  viitli  them  ;  bnt  netti 
his  sister  uoi-  Imlac  would  consent.    The  Arab,  aecordii 
the  ciutom  of  bia  nation,  observed  the  laws  of 


ccordiM 
ho^itaL 
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with  gnat  exactness  to  those  who  put  themselTes  into  his 
|Mr0r«  and  in  a  few  dayK,  brought  Pckuah  with  her  maiiiSy 
V  wsy  journeys,  to  the  place  apiMiinted,  whei*e,  receiving 
it  frtipulated  pi'ice,  he  restored  her  witli  great  respect  to 
krty  and  her  Inends,  and  undei-took  to  conduct  them  back 
tnrards  Cairo,  beyond  all  danger  of  robbery  or  violence. 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  each  otlier  with 
tesport  too  violent  to  be  expi*e.'^jcfi,  and  went  out  togetlier 
h  pour  the  tears  of  tenderness  in  w  cret,  and  exchange  pro- 
nions  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  After  a  few  horn's  thej 
ntarned  into  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  where,  in  the  pre- 
•nce  of  the  prior  and  his  brethi-en,  the  prince  required  of 
Beksah  the  history  of  her  adventures. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

THK  ADVRNIURRS  <:F  THE  LADY  PEKUAH. 

^*' At  what  time^  and. in  what  manner,  I  was  forced  away,'* 
>uil  Pekuah,  *' your  servants  have  told  you.  The  sudden- 
imof  the  event  struck  me  with  surprise,  and  I  was  at  first 
Mber  stupified  than  agitated  witli  any  passion  of  either  fear 
^  sorrow.  My  confusion  was  increased  by  the  speed  and 
tUiolt  of  our  flight,  while  we  were  followed  by  the  Turks, 
vImh  as  it  seemed,  soon  despaired  to  overtake  us,  or  were 
tflid  of  those  whom  they  made  a  show  of  menacing. 

'^When  tlio  Arabs  saw  themselves  out  of  danger,  they 
ihrkeneti  their  coui*se,  and  as  I  was  less  harassed  by  external 
videncc.  I  began  to  feel  more  uneasiness  in  my  mind.  After 
HBe  time  we  stopjied  near  a  spring  shaded  with  trees,  in  a 
fleasant  meadow,  whei'e  we  were  set  upon  tlie  ground,  and 
^fered  such  refivshments  as  our  masters  were  partaking.  I 
Was  suflered  to  sit  with  my  maids  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
ftone  attempted  to  comfort  or  insult  us.  Here  I  first  began 
to  feel  tlie  full  weight  of  my  misery.  The  girls  sat  weeping 
b  silence,  and  from  tinie  to  time  looked  on  me  for  succour. 
I  know  not  to  what  condition  we  were  doomed,  nor  could 
Donjecture  where  would  be  the  place  of  our  captivity,  or 
irbmce  to  draw  any  hope  of  deliverance.  I  was  in  the  hands 
af  robbers  and  savages,  and  hail  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
their  pity  was  more  than  tlieir  justice,  or  that  tliey  would 
brbear  the  gratification  of  any  ardour  of  desire,  or  caprice 
if  cnelty,    I,  however,  kissed  my  maids^  and  endeavoured 
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to  pacify  tlirm  by  remarking,  that,  we  wci*  yet  ti"fated  with 
decency,  an<l  that,  since  we  w«rc  now  ciirnrd  brjond  pa*- 
suit,  there  was  no  danger  of  violence  to  our  liveA. 

"  When  wc  were  tu  lie  set  agwin  on  horseback,  my  maidp 
'  clung  round  me  and  rrfuseil  to  be  parted,  but  I  <'onimuiiM 
them  not  to  irritate  those  wlio  had  us  in  their  power.     We 
travelled  the  remaining  part  of  t)ie  day  tlirough  an  inifre- 
quenl«d  and  pathless         '  A  rame  by  inooii-Ught  to  tht 

side  of  a  hill,  when  >f  the  troop  was  ittatlnnei]. 

Their  tent.s  verc  pitcncu,  their  firei^  kindled,  and  oicr 

chief  was  welcomed  as  a  nmn  much  beloved  by  his  depend- 
ents. 

•■We  were  received  into  a  large  t*'nt,  where  wc  (ovai 
women  who  attended  their  husbands  in  the  expedition,  tb/tj 
«et  before  us  the  supper  which  they  had  provided,  and  I  ell 
it  rather  to  encourage  my  luaids  than  to  comply  with  117 
appetite  of  my  own.  When  the  meat  waa  taken  away,  tinf 
spread  the  carpet  for  repose.  I  was  weary,  and  hoped  tt 
find  in  sleep  that  remi-ision  of  distress  which  nature  seldom 
denies.  Ordering  mycelf.  therefore,  to  be  undrest.  1  ok- 
served  that  the  women  looked  very  earnestly  u)>on  mc^  not 
expecting.  I  supjfose,  to  see  me  so  .xubmissively  attended. 
When  my  upper  vestment  was  taken  off.  they  wei*  ajfi- 
rently  struck  with  the  spleiitlour  of  my  clothes,  and  ont fl( 
them  timoniu^ly' laid  her  band  upon  the  embroidery.  Sit 
then  went  out.  and  in  a  short  time  came  back  with  anotbci 
woman,  who  aecmed  to  be  of  higher  rank,  and  greater  as* 
thority.  She  did,  at  her  entrance,  the  usual  act  of  ■'cvereoc^ 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  placed  roe  in  a  smallo-  tCB^ 
npivad  with  finer  carpets,  where  I  spent  the  night  qnietif 
witli  my  maids, 

"  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  tlie  chW 
Bf  llie  troop  came  towards  me.  I  i-osc  up  to  receive  Ubi 
and  he  bowed  with  gi-eat  respect.  ■  Illustrious  lady,*  saM 
I1C,  •  my  fortune  is  better  than  I  preflumcd  to  hope :  I  amtoU 
by  my  women,  tliat  I  have  a  princess  in  my  camp.*  *8ir,' 
answered  1,  'your  women  have  deceived  tli  em  selves  and  yoii 
]  am  not  a  princess,  but  an  unhappy  stranger,  who  intemM 
Koon  to  bare  left  this  counti-y,  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  hi' 
prisoned  for  ever.*  '  Whoever,  or  whenccsoever  you  aWt' 
returned  the  Arab,  'your  ilress.  and  that  of  youp  servanlfli 
nhow  your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your  wealth  to  be  grOlt 
Why  should  you.  who  can  so  easily  procuiv  your  ransom, 
think  yourself  in  danger  of  perpetual  captivity  !  The  pur- 
pose of  my  incursions  is  to  increase  mj  ridies.  or.  mwt 
properly,  to  gather  tribite.    The  sons  of  Isbmael  arc  tte 
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■atinral  and  hereditary  lords  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
iriiich  is  usurped  by  late  invaders,  and  low-bom  tyrants, 
from  whom  we  are  compelled  to  take  by  the  sword  what  is 
denied  to  justice.  The  violence  of  war  admits  of  no  dis- 
tiBction  :  the  lance  that  is 'lifted  at  guilt  and  power,  will 
smetimes  fall  on  innocence  and  gentleness!" 

**  *  How  little,*  said  I,  *  did  I  expect  yesterday  that  it 
AdoU  have  fallen  upon  me!' 

*•*  Misfortunes/  answered  the  Arab,  'sliould  always  be 
aqpected.  If  tlic  eye  of  liostility  could  learn  reverence  or 
pity,  excellence  like  yours  had  been  exempt  from  injury.  But 
the  angels  of  affliction  spread  their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous 
and  the  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do  not  be 
diKonsolate :  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless  and  cruel  rovers  of 
tte  desert ;  I  know  the  rules  of  civil  life :  I  will  fix  your 
rmaoiB,  and  give  a  passpoi-t  to  your  messenger,  and  per- 
fwm  my  stipulation  with  nice  punctuality.' 

'*Tou  will  easily  believe  tliat  I  was  pleased  with  his  cour-* 
tuy  :  and  finding  that  his  predominant  passion  was  desire  of 
money*  I  began  now  to  tliink  my  danger  less,  for  I  knew  that 
BO  sum  would  be  thouglit  too  great  for  the  release  of  Pckuah. 
I  told  him  that  he  should  liave  no  rciason  to  charge  me  with 
iBgratitude,  if  I  was  used  with  kindness,  and  that  any  ran- 
fom  which  could  be  ex|K*ctcd  for  a  maid  of  common  rank, 
would  be  paid ;  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to  rate  me  as  a 
princess.  He  said  he  would  consider  what  he  should  de^ 
mand,  and  then  smiling,  bowed  and  retired. 

^  Soon  after  the  women  came  about  me,  each  contending 
to  be  moreoflicious  than  the  other,  and  my  maids  themselves 
were  served  with  reverence.  We  travelled  onward  by  short 
journeys.  On  the  fourth  day  the  chief  told  me,  that  my  ran- 
•ommust  be  two  hundi*ed  ounces  of  gold;  which  I  not  only 
promised  him,  but  told  him.  that  I  would  add  fifty  more,  if  I 
and  my  maids  were  honourably  treated. 

^  I  never  knew  the  |)ower  of  gold  before.  From  that  time 
I  was  tlie  leader  of  the  troop.  The  march  of  every  day  was 
longer  or  shorter,  as  I  commanded,  and  the  tents  were  pitch- 
id  where  I  clifise  to  rest  We  now  had  camels  and  other  con- 
^niencies  for  travel,  my  own  women  were  always  at  my 
dde»  and  I  amused  myself  with  observing  the  manners  of  the 
Tmgrmnt  natioas,  and  with  viewing  remains  of  ancient  edi- 
flceSy  with  which  these  deserted  countries  appear  to  have 
lMeB«  in  some  distant  age,  lavishly  embellished. 

''The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from  illiterate  :  he 
via  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or  the  compass,  and  had  mark- 
ed in  hia  erratic  expeditionsy  such  places  a3  are  most  worthy 
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tlip  notirc  of  a  pa.<iM>ngpr.  He  dIihitvpiI  tn  me.  that  bniliH 
ape  always  iK-st  prcscncil  in  |>lan>sltttli'  rft^|u>'ntv<l.  lutil 
ficult  of  acccsn  :  for.  when  uncp  a  muntry  tlec)in»-H  frtm 
primitive  splemlnurtlte  more  iiiliiibitant<i  are  lerbtheanJe 
ruin  will  be  made.  WuIIh  xupply  Htitnen  more  e&!uf«  M 
quarries,  aTiil  palarra  and  le^iiplcx  will  tie  rlriniiliiihwfcM 
make  stabler  of  granite,  and  coIUtgf«  ol'  poi^iyry. 


CHAP.  SXXIX. 

THE  A'  'KKITAH  COVTINUKD. 

"  We  Vfaai  >  manner  for  some 

whether,  anon  fiu*  my  grutiliiation. 

rather  suspecti  nicnt%  of  hisown.     1 

'vnured  to  appeal  (.uhichhu  ^nnv  sullenncss  and  reivntuiMt 
>tnulil  hate  been  of  no  nse.  and  tliat  enileavmir  conilured 
much  to  the  calmness  of  my  miml :  but  my  liiart  was  »Ih^) 
U'ith  Nekayah.  and  the  troubles  of  the  night  much  oiert^ 
lanred  the  amusements  of  tiie  day.  My  women,  who  tltfaf 
all  (heir  caren  upon  their  mistre:^,  set  their  minda  at  t0i 
from  the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated  with  respecti  M^ 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  incidental  alleviatjons  of  nirl^ 
ti^ue  without  solicitude  or  sorrow.  I  was  pleased  with  Ih^ 
pleasure,  and  animated  with  tlioir  conHdence.  My  coiuUtld 
liad  Inst  much  of  its  terror,  since  I  found  that  the  Anb 
ranged  the  country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avance  a  an  nt 
lV>rm  and  tractable  vice :  other  intellectual  distempers  tfs 
difTei-eiit  in  different  constitutions  of  mind  :  that  which  aootkl 
the  pride  of  one  will  offend  the  pride  of  anotlier ;  but  to  ik* 
Favour  of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way ;  bring  naiQ' 
anil  nothing  is  denied. 

'*  At  last  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our  chief,  a  stntflg 
iknd  spacious  house,  built  with  stone  in  an  island  of  the  Nik^ 
which  lies,  as  1  was  told,  under  the  tropic.     ••  Lady/'  eiM 
the  Arab,  "you  shall  rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeksiB 
tills  place,  where  you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  sovereigK- 
My  occupation  is  war :  1  have  therefore  chosen  this  obsciot 
residence,  from  which  I  can  issue  unexpected,  and  to  whi^I 
can   retire   unpursued.     Tuu  may  now  repose  in  sect 
here  are  few  ploasuivs.  but  iiere  is  no  danger."     Ue  th 
me  into  the  inner  apartments,  and  seating  me  on  the  r 
couch,  bowed  to  the  ground.    His  women,  vho  as 
me  as  ft  nral,  looked  on  me  with  malignity  ;  bat  bei,.. 
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Inlbnnpd  that  I  was  a  groat  lady  detained  only  for  my  ran-^ 
■om*  they  began  to  vie  with  each  otiier  in  obsef|uiou.sness  and 
leveirnre. 

**  Being  again  eomforted  witli  nrw  assurances  of  speedy 

liherty,  I  was  ior  some  days  diverted  from  impatirnre  by  the 

Boveity  of  the  jdace.     I'lie  turivts  overlooked  Ibe  country  to 

a  great  distance  and  aflorded  a  view  of  many  windings  of  llie 

stream.     In  the  day  1  wandered  fnmi  one  place  to  anotlicr, 

as  the  coui-se  «>f  tlie  sun  varied  the  splendour  of  the  pros|)rct, 

and  saw  many  things  which  I  had  never  seen  het'oiv.     The 

cmcwliles  and  river-horses  arc  c(nnnion  in   this  unpeo])Ied 

region,  and  I  often  looked  upon  them  with  terror,  tiiough  I 

}     knew  that  they  could  not  hurt  me.  For  s«mie  time  1  expected 

-      to  sec  mermaids  and  tritoiis«  wliich,  as  l:ulac  has  told  me, 

!     tk  Enix)|iean  travellei's  have  stationed  in  tiie  Nile,  hut  no 

SBcb  beings  ever  ap)K'ared«  and  the  Arab,  w  hen  I  iiKpiircd 

after  thcni,  lauglied  at  my  credulity. 

**At  night  tiic  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a  tower  set 
apaK  for  celestial  obsei-vations,  wlirre  he  endeavoured  to 
tearh  nie  the  names  and  rourses  of  1  lie  stars.  I  had  nu  great 
inclination  to  this  study,  but  an  a|?pi-aranre  of  attenti<Mi  was 
necessary  to  please  iu\  iii'^tructor.  who  valiaMl  himself  for  his 
•kill:  and  in  a  little  while  i  found  some  emplovmeut  iv(|ui- 
rite  to  beguile  tin'  tediou*<iiess  <if  tinse.  v.hi«'li  v.  as  to  be  pass- 
ed always  amidst  the  same  objecls.  I  Wiis  weary  of  IcMiking 
in  the  morning  on  tliinL':s  tVn!ii  which  i  had  turned  away 
weary  in  the  exeiii.ig  :  I  therefore  was  at  last  willing  to  ob- 
serve the  stars  rather  than  do  uothini;,  bjit  coiihl  not  always 
compose  my  thunglit*?.  and  was  \ery  ol'ieii  thinking  on  Ne- 
kayah,  when  diliers  iiuagiiied  me  contemplating  the  sky. 
Soon  after  the  Arab  went  Ji|Mn)  uuotlier  ex  |  km  it  ion.  and  then 
my  only  pleasure  was  to  talk  witli  my  maids  about  the  acci- 
dent by  whh'b  we  were  carried  away,  and  the  happiness  that 
we  should  all  enjoy  at  the  end  of  our  capti\ity/* 

"There  were  women  in  your  Arab's  fort irss,"  said  the 
princess,  **  why  did  you  not  make  tlu'm  your  companions, 
enjoy  their  conVersathm,  and  partake  their  diversions?  In  a 
place  when*  they  found  business  or  amusement,  why  should 
jrou  alone  sit  cornwled  with  iille  melancholy  ?  or  why  could 
not  yon  bear,  for  a  few  months,  that  condition  t(»  which  they 
were  condemned  loi*  life  f  * 

••  The  div  ei-sions  of  the  women,"  answered  Pekuah,  *•  were 
only  chihiish  play,  by  w  iiicli  the  mind,  accustomed  to  stnmger 
operations,  could  not  be  kept  busy.  I  could  do  all  which  they 
delighted  in  doing,  !»y  |>ow<'rs  merely  sensitive,  while  my  in- 
tellectual faculties  were  flown  to  Caii*o,  They  raafrooLiWMA. 
vox-  i/. — LI 


to  roota  OS  »  liinl  hupA  fruiii  \«im  lo  wire  in  Iiih  4:^gc-  Hi 
ilaitcod  fur  the  iiakft  of  diuUoii.  oh  buubs  fmk  in  a  inruilovr.  U 
Banrtimoit  {irctended  lo  be  liurU  that  ttic  rest  ini^lit  bo  ulnti 
rd;  or  bitlliprerir,  Utat  iLn«th).T  might  Mwk  bt^r.  I'arlof  tb< 
litao  pxtaeA  id  wulcbiiiK  Ui*^  |>i-tigi-e.i^  or  liglit  Irailirfl 
flnittnl  un  thr  river,  Mid  part  in  markiti];  lh«  variuuB  (v 
intii  w  hii-b  cJihmIh  broke  in  tLt-  nk)  . 

"  TIteir  bii«itti>»  vmt  unlv  iiV4-ilIt>-\viirk.  in  wbiirh  I  Aud 
miurl"  Mimetiaii-s  bclpcd  ilicin  ;  but  }nu  know  tbat  (he  m 
will  faxilvstritf^Klr  Irnm  Uic  bufiir,  nurwiHynu  susprd  I 
nptivitv  Hit'l   HbM'm^e  Truiu  Nekajub  (uiilU   reveivH 
frwm  silken  flowers. 

■■Niir  ttufi  uiucb  tatiKhrtinii  til  bp  bo|ii:U  from  tiicir 
TerBiitioti :  roriirwiiiit  nmid  Iht-y  be  rx]Kctrii  \n  talk  .'  Tlic; 
)iftdiin-n  iiiitbing  :  fttr  lbt>v  Imd  liveil  fnmi  ciirlvjoiiili  in  tlia 
n^trntw  fiiMit  :  itl"  vibitt  tlii-v  biul  not  .trpii  tliej  rtnilil  bnvc  » 
knuwlrilxet  for  tliej  »-<wlil  not  rca<!.  Tliej  bad  no  ideas  ba< 
of  lliv  Tew  ttiingM  tbat  werv  wiibin  Ibnir  vk-n.  and  bud  bardlT 
MBics  lor  an)  iliing  bat  their  rIotheM  und  liitir  food.  .\b  ■ 
burr  ft  hupi-mr  tluu-actiT.  I  was  oftrn  i-all<J  tii  tenninfttP 
tUi-ir  ((iiarrelN,  ubirb  I  dt-ridvd  an  i-^niliibl,v  as  I  lould.  If 
it  I'uuiil  ba\e  aiun!i<'il  nii-  in  hear  (In-  (iin))ilaii>tH  of  rarh 
ligjinol  the  re«t.  i  iiii);lit  bavc  hrrii  ollfti  detained  bv  Imtf 
stiiriet :  bnt  llie  itiolivcx  of  tlirir  animosity  were  m>  ainall  Uilt 
I  could  not  libten  without  iiittTceptiuK  (lie  tule." 

"  liow,"  f(»iil  Khsjsi-Ihk,  "can  the  Aritb  whom  you  rrpre- 
nentcd  as  r  man  of  more  than  curnnioii  aeruuiplishmeots.  take 
any  pIraNUfc  in  itisseru^lio,  when  it  in  filled onl.V  wilbwoiBa 
like  these?  Al-e  they  exipiisitely  bi-au(ifiil  •" 

*'  Tlify  do  not,"  ftaid  I'eknali.  "  want  tliut  unalTn-liug  oat 
igiiohle  boauty  ^^bich  may  Huboist  wiihont  spn);b(linDW  «r 
subliinity,  witliuut  energy  of  thought  or  dignity  of  vtrliw, 
But  to  a  man  like  the  Aral),  surh  beunty  wiwonly  a  flowtr 
riunally  plucked  and  carelessly  thrown  away.      Wlutover 

EleOMUreii  be  might  Rnil  among  them,  they  were  nil  thof>r  of 
-iondnhip  or  sortetj.  Wbrn  Ihey  were  niayin;;  iili-mt  hint  Iw 
loofcrd  on  them  with  inaltenlive  Hiiiieriunty  :  \iiienlli<\(  i  i(.<d 
for  bis  n-jjai'd.  be  lioiuctimcs  turned  away  disjuniid.  As  Ibcy 
liad  no  knowledge,  their  talk  eould  take  nothine;  fi-om  tb'e 
teitioitunws  of  life  :  as  they  had  no  rhoice,  tiwir  I'lndm-M,  or 
appcaranre  of  fomlne^,  rx(-ite>il  in  him  neither  jiriili-  nor  f^n- 
Utiide  :  be  was  not  eMiIled  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  siuiks  of 
A  wuniun  who  Ha»  no  other  riciu.  nor  waN  mo'rh  f.bliRwl  by 
tliat  regiinl.  of  whirh  he  muM  m'U-r  kiiow  tiiu  Miuctritj,  awl 
wtiirh  In^  might  often  [wrt-eive  to  In.-  exerted,  not  xa  much  to 
tldight  luut  as  to  pain  a  rival.   That  wtiicli  be  gave,  aadtfcvr 
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Ttif  as  lotCy  was  only  a  careless  distribution  of  supcr- 
I  time,  such  love  as  man  can  bestow  upon  that  which 
apises^  such  lias  neither  hope  nor  fear*  neither  joy  nor 

OT  have  reason,  lady,  to  think  yourself  happy,'*  said 

V  ^that  you  have  been  thus  easily  dismissed.  How 
a  mind,  hungry  for  knowledge,  be  willing,  in  an  intel- 
d  famine,  to  lose  such  a  banquet  as  Pekusth's  conversa- 

am  inclined  to  believe,*'  answered  Pekuah,  ^*  that  he 
br  some  time  in  suspense  :  for,  notwithstanding  bis 
ise,  whenever  I  propased  to  despatch  a  messenger  to 
i  be  found  some  excuse  for  delay.  While  I  was  detained 

house  he  made  many  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
ries,  and  perhaps,  he  would  have  refused  to  discharge 
ad  his  plunder  been  equal  to  his  wishes.     He  returned 

V  courteous,  related  his  adventures,  delighted  to  hear 
nervations,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  my  acnuaint- 
irith  the  stars.  When  I  importuned  him  to  send  away 
tters,  he  soothed  me  with  professions  of  honour  and  sin- 
;  and  when  i  could  be  no  longer  decently  denied,  put 
(top  again  in  motion,  and  left  me  to  govern  in  his  ab- 
r  I  was  much  afflicted  by  this  studied  procrastination^ 
"as  sometimes  afraid  that  I  should  be  forgotten ;  that 
'ould  leave  Cairo,  and  I  must  end  my  days  in  an  island 
I  Nile. 

grew  at  laft  hopeless  and  dejected,  and  cared  so  little 
ertain  him,  that  he  for  a  while  more  frequently  talked 
ny  maids.  That  he  should  fall  in  love  with  them,  or 
Be,  might  have  been  equally  fatal,  and  I  was  not  much 
d  with  the  gmwing  friendship.  My  anxiety  was  not 
for  as  I  recovered  some  degree  of  cheerfulnesss  he 
led  to  me,  and  I  could  not  forbear  to  despise  my  former 
iness. 

!e  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransom,  and  would,  per-' 
never  have  determined,  had  not  your  agent  found  his 
to  him.  The  gold,  which  he  would  not  fetch,  he  could 
ject  when  it  was  offered.  He  hastened  to  prepare  for 
umey  hither,  like  a  man  delivered  from  the  pain  of  an 
ioe  conflic  t  I  took  leave  of  my  companions  in  the  house, 
liamissed  me  with  cold  indifference." 
kayah  having  heard  her  favourite's  relation,  rose  and 
iced  her,  and  Rasselas  gave  her  an  hundred  ounces  of 
which  she  pr«Ken(ed  to  tha  Arab  for  tha  fifty  that  ware 
led.  • 


TIlEHtSTOBY  OF  A  MAN  OF  LEARXH^G. 


TiiET  rcturnrtltu  Cairo,  anil  were  imwell  pleased  at  Onffita^fl 
tlifmwlMs  logfthtT,  tlial  ihiih'  uf  IIk-hi  went  mufh  abriMj^pB 
1'lip  jiriiirc  bi'can  to  love  learning,  and  onv  ilav  drclai-t^  teCi 
liiiUu  that  he  iDtenilcd  to  ilrvotc  him^cir  tu  mciriice,  aud  pufg^ 
the  ivst  of  liis  du^'H  in  lilt- ■■ar,v  xulltuilr. 

'•Bfrarc  i'ou  make  your  final  rlioifc,"  answi-ii^d  ImUC!^ 
"you  otiglit  t't  i^Kaminr  lis  hazards,  and  cunverw  with  booiik-i 
of  iIkmc  vvlti)  art- f^f'wn old  in  tliecoinpati}'  nf  tht*m!tclve»>       -f 
bave  just  Ictt  the  nkscrvatnry   uf  one  of  tht^  most  learoe^M 
ant  1*0 1  Kill  1 1- rs  in  tlir  wiiriil,  wlm  haa  Hpeiit  forty  years  in  luka-r 
wearied  attrntinn  to  tlie  uioUuns  and    appearances   of   th^ 
celestial  bodit^it,  and  has  drawn  out  bis  soul  in  eridlesfl  calcu — 
tationn.     He  admits  a  few  friends  once  a  montti  to  bear  bi^ 
dG<lucUons  and  cigof  bU  discoveries.     1  uas  iuti-wlticed  lis  m- 
man  of  knowledge  wortliy  of  bis  notice^     Men  of  vanous 
ideas,  and  tluent  con  vernation,  arc  roninionly  welcome  to  tliow 
wliQve  tlioiights  have  been  long  fiicorl  upon  a  single  imiiiI*  and  j 
who  find  Uir  imaged  of  oUter  tilings  stealing  away.     I  de-   j 
lighted  him  »itb  uiy  remarks;  he  Miniled  at  the  narrative  of 
my  travels  and  was  glad  to  r'ii-g<'t  llie  cuaslellatioiis,    aud 
dcNccnd  a  moment  to  the  lower  world. 

"  On  lh(!  next  day  of  vacation.   I  micwcd  my  visit   and 
3  fortunate  as  to  please  again.     Ue  relaxed  fi*oin  that 
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vtntein])lation  of  the  skies  but  the  practice  of  rirtue  is  com- 
aanded/  *' 
'•Sui-ely/'  said  the  princossy  ^'this  man  is  happy  !" 
**l  visited  hiiji/*  said  1  iilac,  **  with  iuoi*e  and  more  fre- 
quency, and  was  every  time  more  cnamoiu'ed  of  liis  conver- 
•ation  :  he  W'tssuhliine  without  haughtiness,  couiieous  witiiout 
formality,  and  communicative  without  ostentation,  i  was  at 
irst,  ^wai  princess,  of  your  opinion*  tliought  him  tlie  happiest 
of  mankind^  and  often  congratuhited  liim  on  the  blessing  that 
lie  enjoyed,  lie  seemed  to  hear  notliing  with  indifference  hut 
the  praises  of  his  conditicni,  to  which  he  always  returned  a 
general  answer,  and  diverted  the  conversaticm  to  some  other 
topic. 

'* Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and  labour  to 
please,  I  had  qui(*kly  reason  to  imagine  that  smne  ])ainrul 
wntlment  pressed  upon  liis  mind,  lie  often  looked  up  ear- 
nestly towards  the  sun.  and  lei  his  voice  fall  in  the  midst  of 
kis  discourse.  He  would  sometimes,  when  wo  were  alone, 
gaze  upon  me  in  silence  wiMi  the  air  of  a  man  who  longed  to 
8pcak  what  he  has  yet  resolved  to  suppress.  He  would  often 
■end  for  me  witli  \eliement  in  junctions  of  haste,  though,  when 
I  came  to  him,  lie  had  nothini;  extraordiiiarv  to  sav.  And 
lometinies.  when  1  was  lea>ing  him,  would  call  me  back^ 
puse  a  few  mouicnls,  and  then  dismiss  me.*' 


CHAP.  XLl. 

TIIE  ASTUONOMKIi    DI^COVEHS    TIIK  CVrSE  OF    MIS    I'NEASl. 

NES::. 

"  At  last  the  lime  came  when  the  secirt  burst  his  reserve. 
Wcweit*  sitting  together  last  nigiit  in  tiie  turret  of  his  house, 
watching  the  emersion  of  a  sati  llite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudilen 
teniiM*st  clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  observation. 
We  Hat  awhile  silent  in  I'ae  dark,  and  tlien  he  addivssed  him- 
self to  me  in  these  words :  *  Inilac,  1  have  long  considered 
thy  friendship  as  the  giratest  blessing  of  my  life.  Integrity 
witiiout  knowie<lge  is  weak  and  useless,  and  knowledge  with- 
out integrity  is  dangerous  and  diradful.  I  ha\e  found  in 
thee  all  the  (pialities  requisite  for  trust,  benevolence,  experi- 
ence, and  foKitude.  1  have  long  discharged  an  olfice  which 
I  niu.st  somi  <piit  at  the  call  of  natui-e^  and  shall  i*eJoice  in  tlic 
hour  of  iiubecillty  and  paiH  to  devolve  it  upon  thee.' 


net 

"I  thought  myseir  honouiTtl  hy  this  testimony,  and  p 
tested  that  whatever  could  rondiict'  to  Itis  hap|iinc»s  vat 
add  likewise  to  mine. 

"  Hear,  ImlHr,  whnt  thuii  wilt  not  without  difScalty  cndH 
I  linvc  |)0s>«e9H«(l  for  flvf^  years  the  iTgulation  »f  wcatiier,  u 
the  distribution  of  the  xeatmns :  tiir  sun  has  listened  ton 
dktates.  and  panned  from  tropic  to  tropic  hy  my  dirt 


the  clouds  a^ 

Xilc  han  oven 

i-agc  of  (he  dok 

The  winds  alo 

itfiiaeil  my  an 

iioctial  tempes 

i-estrain.     I  b- 

Ju>jtire,  and  r 

partial  divide 

the  inisei'y  of  i. 

particular  i-cgionn,  or  connnt-i 

i-quator!" 


-ured  their  waters,  and  fl 
and ;  I  have  re«lrntned  t 
Bd  the  fervours  of  the  CMJ 
Hital  powers,  have  hitbeili 
ides  have  perished  by  e.  " 
lysclf  unable  to  prohibit  H 
bis  great  office  with  on  ' 
inationn  of  the  earth  an  y 
tine.  What  must  have  bH 
I' had  limited  theclnudati 

iho  sun  to  cilhcr  side  of  tfc»l 


i  EXPLAINED  AND  If 


"  I  SUPPOSE  he  discovered  in  me,  through  the  obscuri^rf 
the  i-oom,  Rome  tokens  of  amazement  and  doubt,  for,  after* 
short  pause,  he  proceeded  thua :" 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  surprise  nor  ofti^ 
mc ;  for  I  am  probably,  the  first  of  human  beings  to  who* 
this  trust  has  been  imparted.  Nor  do  I  know  whetberii 
deem  this  distinction  a  reward  or  punishment ;  since  I  ban 
possessed  it  I  hare  been  far  less  liappy  than  before,  and  ■»> 
thing  but  the  consciousness  of  good  intention  could  haveeaa- 
bied  mc  to  support  the  weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance.'* 

"  Uow  long,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  has  this  great  office  been  ii 
your  hands?" 

"  About  ten  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  my  daily  obserratiim 
of  the  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to  consider,  whether,  if  I 
had  the  power  of  the  seasons,  I  could  confer  greater  ^en^ 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  contemplation  ftit> 
ened  oh  my  mind,  and  I  aat  days  and  nights  in  im^Mff 
domiDioa,  poaring  upon  tbta  caantry  and  OaX  th*  ahawaww 
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ftrtilityy  anil  seconding  cYcry  fall  of  run  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  sunshine.  1  had  yet  only  the  will  to  do  good^  and  did 
not  imagine  that  I  sliould  ever  have  the  power. 

**  Une  day*  as  1  was  looking  on  the  fields  wiUiering  with 
leaty  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish  that  I  could  send  rain 
m  the  southern  mountains*  and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inunda- 
litti.  In  tlie  hurry  of  my  imagination,  I  commanded  rain  to 
UI9  and  by  com])aring  the  time  of  my  command  with  that  of 
Ae  inundation,  I  found  that  the  clouds  had  listened  to  roj 
lips." 

^^  Might  not  some  other  cause/'  said  I,  '^  produce  this  con- 
furence?  the  Nile  does  not  always  rise  on  the  same  day.*' 

**Do  not  believe/'  said  he,  with  impatience,  ^^that  suck 
ibjections  could  escape  me ;  I  reasoned  long  against  my  own 
Miviction,  and  laboured  against  truth  with  the  utmost  ob- 
itinacy.  1  sometimes  suspected  myself  of  madness,  and 
•hoald  not  have  dared  to  impart  this  secret  but  to  a  man  like 
you,  capable  of  distinguishing  the  wondeiful  ii*om  the  im{K>s- 
rible,  and  tlie  incredible  from  the  false." 

•'Why,  Sir,*'  said  I,  "do  you  call  that  incredible,  which 
you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true?" 

•*  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any  external 
evidence;  and  I  know  too  well  the  laws  of  demonstration  to 
think  that  my  conviction  ought  to  influence  another,  who 
Caimot,  like  me,  be  conscious  of  its  force.  1,  therefoi*e,  shall 
lM>t  attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation.  It  is  suflicient 
that  1  feel  this  power,  that  1  have  long  possessed,  and  every 
day  exerted  it.  But  the  life  of  man  is  short,  tlie  infirmities 
of  age  increase  upon  me,  and  the  time  will  soon  come,  wlien 
the  regulator  of  the  year  must  mingle  with  the  dust.  The 
care  of  appointing  a  successor  has  long  disturbed  me:  the 
Bight  and  the  day  have  been  spent  in  comparisons  of  all  the 
characters  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  i  have 
yet  found  non«  so  worthy  as  thyself." 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

THE  ASTUONOMKU  LEAVES  IMLAC  HIS  DIKECTIONS. 

^^  Hear,  therefoi*e,  what  I  shall  impart  with  attention,  such 
as  the  welfare  of  tlie  world  i*equires.  If  the  task  of  a  king 
ke  considered  as  difficult,  who  has  the  care  only  of  a  few  mil- 
%mBj  to  whom  he  cannot  do  much  good  or  hanii>  vf  bat  v^^os^ 


Xtfihe  aiixirtforhim.  on  nltoni  ilcppiidK  the  action  sf  (!)■•  c|e- 
inriits  auU  the  great  gifts  of  liglitaiiil  liKil' — llrar  im  Uicrc- 
ftin-  with  atU-ntion. 

"I  ]ia««-illligfiil1y  ronhitirrcd  Ihr  pcMilimt  artlicrmiU  ant) 
sun.  and  li>rniMl  iniionienblrt  Hchrnies  in  wlmli  I  cliangpil 
tbrir  Nituation.  1  have  «uniftiiti<-8  tiintj'il  luuili'  Hie  aiU^  oF 
llif  oarlli.  mid  sniiK^incN  VAi-ini  tlie  rrli(>tir  of  ttit-  siin :  but 
I  liave  fuund  it  iin[masiblc  tn  muke  a  fliHpoMilion  I'v  «iiii-h 
the  world  way  bo  aiU'aHliif;*^] ;  \\b:it  oih-  n'j;i<>n  naiiu,  an- 
itthfr  hnfn  by  an  iina^i^iiabli'  altfi-alinii.  rvrii  nilliuul  run* 
■idertng  ibc  itiiAant  parte  uf  tlir  Htilur  nvNtrpi  wilb  nbirJi  wo 
niT  iiiianjuaintrd.  1)*)  not,  ttifixfnn*.  in  tli>  admiiiiKlratitm 
nf  tbe  yrnr,  iridul|;f  llty  pridi'  by  intin^  ati»)i :  do  imi  (tleom 
Ibytirif  nitb  thinking  that  tlmu  ramt  make  tliyiwK  rrmiwurd 
io  all  future  agat,  by  diMttilering  the  xeaMiii!*.  Tbr  mrmnt^ 
nf  mischirf  \>t  no  ddtirable  fame.  Much  Ic^  will  il  bn'uim 
(hcc  Id  let  kindness  or  intirriit  lu-rvail.  Nkvct  rob  ntlirr 
tonntricH  of  rain  to  pour  it  oh  Uiiiii'  own.  For  u»  il»c  Nil* 
is  KiiHIcivnt." 

"  I  proniiwxl  tliat  wli^n  I  jHiR,sesNitl  the  pnn  er.  I  would  usf 
il  \\  ith  iiiflc\ihlr  iiitrgrity  :  and  h<-  (liMniissrd  me.  prrM^irig  my 
bniid."     "Alj  ln'arl,".'«aiil  hr.  "will  bi'imw  at  iv^t.  and  my 
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PerluqM,  if  we  speak  wHIi  rigorous  cXRctnesR,  nn  liunmii  mind 
U  la  its  right  staU-.  Then*,  is  no  tnnn  whose  imiigiimtion 
■  ii-s  not  HQtnctimes  pi-odnminntf  over  liis  trason,  who  ran 
'  ;iilatB  hh  attention  whollj-  by  his  will,  anil  whose  idcss  will 

me  tuitl  go  at  his  i-oinmund.  Numan  will  be  found  in  whoso 
I  •uind  itir;  notiuiiM  do  nut  Mitnetime!)  tyrannize,  and  force  him 
la  hope  or  tear  beyond  the  limits  of  xolior  probability-  AH 
f>*cr  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  inxanity  ;  but 
vMIe  this  power  is  such  as  we  ran  control  and  repress,  it  in 
wt  visible  to  othcrH,  nor  couNidered  as  any  depravation  of 
As  toental  faculties  :  iti»  not  pronnunced  mndnexs  but  when 
>tliccotnc»  ungovernable,  and  apparently  influences  speech  or 
•^ion. 

■'  To  indulge  Uio  power  of  fiction,  and  send  imagination 

I  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  s]iort  of  those  who  delight  too 

;    !i  ii>  -iilfut  6])eculation.     When  we  ai-e  alone  wc  are  not 

I  j'->  :  tlie  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  t»  laxt 

..riloiirof  inquiry  will  somntintGit  give  waytoiillc- 

iK'ty.     He  who  ban  notbing  external  that  can  ilivcrt 

:<  »i<i>i  lind  pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts  and  inunt  conceive 
I'liscir  nliat  he  is  not :  for  who  is  pleased  wttli  what  hp  in  ? 
!'■   then   expiates  in  boundless  futnrily.  and  culls  fW>m  all 

Kinabli-  ron<litions  that  which  for  the  present  moment  he 
ii'i^t  desire,  amuses  his  desires  with  Impossible  en - 
.  .iiid  confers  upon  his  pride  unattainable  domimnn. 
I  ilanccs  from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in 
•• :>Mi>iations.  ami  nob  in  delights,  which  nature  and  for- 
tune. ^^  iih  all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow. 

'•  In  IJnie,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention, 
A)  nili<  r  intellectual  gratifi cations  ai'e  irjected,  the  mind,  in 
n-.iriiiiAS  or  leisure,  rccure  constantly  (o  the  favourite  con- 
trption.  and  feasts  nn  tlic  luscious  falsehood,  whenever  slic  ia 
(Jfi'fi'lnl  w  ith  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees  the  reign 
of  fanc}  iH  ronftrmed  :  she  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  Then  fictions  begin  to  operate  aa  realities,  false 
Opinions  fatten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of 
rapture  or  of  anguish. 

"Tills.  Sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitiule,  which  tJic 
bermit  has  confessed  not  always  to  promote  goodness,  and  the 
winmomer's  misery  lias  proved  to  be  not  always  propitious 
to  wisdcitB.'* 

"I   will   no  more,"  said  the  favourite,    "imagine  myself 
the  queen  of  Abyssinia.     I  have  often  spi^nt  the  huBrs,  wliidi 
ttc  prlncrsH  gave  to  my  own  disyoxal,  in  ailjnsting  cercmonie 
ftail  rrgulnting  the  court:  I  have  i-cpressed  the  ^v\ift qV ^Ji^^v 
po»-wrful.  and  granted  the  petitions  oj  the  poor  >  V\iwft\i\w\^ 
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new  palaces  hi  more  happy  situations,  planted  groves  upontt* 
tops  of  mountains,  and  have  exulteil  in  llii-  Wiieficcnce  if 
royalty,  till,  when  tlie  princess  cntci-ed,  i  had  almoHt  forgA- 
ten  to  bow  down  before  her." 

"And  I,"  said  the  princess,  "will  nut  allow  myself  Of 
more  to  play  the  shepherdess  in  my  waking  dreams.  I  hite 
often  soothed  my  thoughts  with  llie  quiot  and  innocent*  rf 
pastoral    enipl"  ive   in   my   chamber  hmri 

the  winils  whi  ■  bleat :  8ometimc5  freed  the 

lamb  entanglcu  —  A  sometimes  with  my  craok 

encuuntL'Tcd  the  ress  like  Uiat  of  the  vUlip 

maids,  which  1  imagination,  and  a  pipe  a 

which  I  play   .  ic  myself  followed  by  «V 

docks." 

"  1  will  conff  :e,   "  an  indulgence  of  ft»- 

tastic  delight  r  n  youra.     I  have  frequcatly 

endeavoured  tn  lity  of  a  perfect  govemnMiit 

by  which  all  wrong  snouiu  be  restrained,  all  vice  reforuwd, 
and  all  tlie  subjects  preserved  in  tranquillity  and  innocence. 
This  thought  produced  innumerable  schemes  of  reformatioii, 
and  dictated  many  useful  i-egulatjons  and  salutary  edicts- 
This  has  been  the  sport,  and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my 
solitude ;  and  I  stiirt,  when  t  tliink  with  how  little  anguish  I 
once  supposed  the  death  of  my  father  and  my  brothers." 
■  "Such,"  says  Imlac,  "are  the  effects  of  visionary  schemrs : 
when  wo  first  form  them  we  know  them  to  be  absurd,  bat 
familiarize  them  by  degrees,  and  in  time  lose  sight  of  tkeir 
folly." 


,  CHAP.  XLV. 

THEV  DISCOURSE  WITH  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Tre  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose  to  retan 
home.  As  they  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  delighird 
with  the  beams  of  the  moon  quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw 
at  a  small  distance  an  old  man  whom  the  prince  had  ufttn 
beani  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages.  "  Yonder,"  said  he,  "i* 
one  whose  years  have  calmed  his  passions,  but  not  clouded  liU 
reason  ;  l^us  close  the  disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  inquir- 
ing what  m  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state,  that  we  may 
know-  witethcr  youtli  alone  is  to  struggle  with  vexation,  and 
niietiter  wy  better  hopenniautii  (ov  th<^  Utter  part  of  Ule." 
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Here  the  sage  approached  and  saluted  them.  They  inyited 
huB  to  join  their  walk,  and  prattled  awhile,  as  acquaintance 
Hmt  had  unexpectedly  met  one  another.  The  old  man  was 
(teerful  and  talkative,  and  the  way  seemed  short  in  his  com- 
pmy.  He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  not  disregarded^  ac- 
DHBpanied  them  to  their  house,  and,  at  the  prince's  request, 

itered  with  them.    They  placed  him  in  the  seat  of  honour^ 

~  net  wine  and  conserves  before  him. 
:  *^  SiTf**  said  tlie  princess,  **  an  evening  walk  must  give  to 
iBan  of  learning,  like  you,  pleasures  which  ignorance  and 
jmOk  can  hardly  conceive.  You  know  the  qudities  and  the 
Kunes  of  all  that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the  river 
bwa^  the  periods  in  which  the  plants  perform  their  revolu- 
kins.  Every  thing  must  sujiply  you  with  contemplation,  and 
NKW  the  consciousness  of  your  own  dignity. 

**Lady,''  answered  he,  'Met  the  gay  and  the  vigorous 
■^ect  jdcasure  in  their  excursions ;  it  is  enough  that  age  can 
main  ease«  To  me  the  world  has  lost  its  novelty :  1  look 
rnudy  and  see  what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days. 
I  fest  against  a  tree,  and  consider  that  in  the  same  shade  I 
noe  disputed  upon  tiic  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  with  a 
biend  who  Ls  now  silent  in  the  grave.  I  cast  my  eyes  up- 
mrds,  fix  them  on  the  changing  moon,  and  think  with  pain 
n  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceased  to  take  much  de- 
Ibdit  in  physical  truth ;  for  what  have  i  to  do  with  those 
Ibiigs  which  I  am  soon  to  leave." 

<' lou  may  at  least  recreate  yourself,''  said  Imlac,  <^  with 
flie  recollection  of  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  and  enjoy 
the  praise  which  all  agi'ee  to  give  you." 

**  Praise,''  said  tlie  sage  with  a  sigh,  'Ms  to  an  old  man  an 
eapty  sound.  I  have  neither  mother  to  be  delighted  with 
the  reputation  of  her  son,  nor  wife  to  partake  tiie  honours  of 
her  husband.  I  have  outlived  my  fHends  and  my  rivals. 
Nothing  is  now  of  much  importance ;  for  I  cannot  extend 
■y  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted  with  applause, 
because  it  is  considered  as  the  earnest  of  some  future  good, 
md  because  the  prospect  of  life  is  far  extended :  but  to  me, 
who  am  now  declining  to  decrepitude,  there  is  little  to  he 
hared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  yet  less  to  be  hoped 
fbom  their  affection  and  esteem.  Something  they  may  yet 
teke  away,  but  they  can  give  nothing.  Riches  would  now  be 
Melens,  and  high  employment  would  be  pain.  My  retrospect 
af  life  recalls  to  my  view  many  opportunities  of  good  ne- 
glected, much  time  squandered  upon  trifles,  and  more  lost  in 
Mlenesa  and  vacancy.  I  leave  many  great  designs  unat- 
tavpted,  and  many  great  attempts  anflniahed*    My  mKQ4\& 
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biii-dencd  with  no  heavy  criinp,  ami  tlippcfore  I  compose  mjr* 
self  to  tranquillity  ;  endeavour  to  absti'act  my  thoughts  fwBi 
hopes  and  cares,  which  though  reason  knows  tlient  to  he  vtin, 
stil)  try  to  keep  their  old  possession  of  the  heart :  espedi 
with  serene  humility,  tliat  hour  which  nature  cannot  lung 
delay  ;  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  hotter  state,  that  happinoB 
which  here  I  could  not  find,  and  that  virtue  which  hcrelhtn 
not  attained."  * 

Ue  rose  and  w  ing  his  audience  not  much 

elated  with  tlic  The  prince  consoled  him* 

8<-li'  with  reinat  not  reasonable  to  be  disap- 

pointed by  this  1  had  never  been  considered 

as  tlie  season  ol  i  was  possible  to  he  easy  la 

decline  and  wc  ely  that  the  ilays  of  vigrnir 

and  alacrity  la  it  the  noon  of  life  might  be 

bright  if  the  e^  i. 

The  priaces!,  :  was  qucrulons  and  malig- 

nant, and  delign««  »<  tv^^-.^  »>^  expectations  of  those  w£} 
had  newly  entered  the  world.  She  bad  seen  the  possessors 
of  estates  look  with  envy  on  their  heirs.  aT)d  kno^\-n  ninny 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  can  conBoc  it  lit 
ttiemBelves. 

Pekuali  conjectured,  that  the  man  was  older  than  he  ap- 
peared, and  was  willing  to  impute  his  complaints  to  delinone 
dejection  :  or  else  supposed  that  he  had  been  iinfortonate, 
and  was  therefore  dlscootented  :  "For  nothing."  said  she, 
"  ii  more  common,  than  to  call  our  own  condition,  the  con- 
dition of  life." 

linlar,  who  hail  no  desire  to  se«  them  depressed,  smiled  it 
the  comforts,  which  they  could  so  readily  procure  to  them- 
selves,  and  remembered,  thatatthe  same  agf,  he  was  equalh 
conlidcnt  ef  uninioglcd  prosperity,  and  equally  fertile  of  con- 
solatory expedients.  He  forbore  to  force  upon  them  unwd- 
come  knowledge,  which  time  itself  would  too  soon  impress. 
The  pnncess  and  her  lady  retired  :  the  madness  of  the  as- 
tronomer hung  upon  their  minds,  and  they  desired  Imlac  to 
enter  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next  morning  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 
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CHAP.  XLVL 

THE  PUNCESS  AND  PEKUAH  VISIT  THE  ASTRONOUEIU 

The  princess  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  private  of  Im- 
lac's  astoononiery  thought  his  character  at  once  so  amiable 
and  80  strange,  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
nearer  knowledge;  and  Imlac  was  requested  to  find  the 
Beans  of  bringing  them  together. 

Vhia  was  somewhat  difficult ;  the  philosopher  had  never 
ireceived  any  visits  from  women,  though  he  lived  in  a  city 
Ihat  had  in  it  many  Europeans  who  followed  the  manners  of 
tteir  own  countries^  and  many  from  other  pftris  of  the  worid, 
ttat  lived  there  with  European  liberty.  The  ladies  would 
lot  be  refused,  and  several  schemes  were  proposed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  design.  It  was  proposed  to  introduce 
Viem  as  strangers  in  distress,  to  whom  the  sage  was  always 
accessible ;  but  after  some  deliberation,  it  appeared,  that  by 
Ais  artifice,  no  acquaintance  could  be  formed,  for  their  con- 
versation would  be  sliort,  and  they  could  not  decently  impor- 
tone  him  often.  *<This,''  said  Rasselas,  ^' is  true;  but  I 
have  yet  a  stronger  objection  against  the  misrepresentation 
<tf  your  state.  I  have  always  considered  it  as  treason  against 
the  great  republic  of  human  nature,  to  make  any  man's  vir- 
tnes  die  means  of  deceiving  him,  whetiier  on  great  or  little 
occasions.  All  imposture  weakens  confidence,  and  chills 
benevolence.  When  the  saee  finds  that  you  are  not  what 
you  seemed,  he  will  feel  the  resentment  natural  to  a  man^ 
whoy  conscious  of  great  abilities,  discovers  that  he  has  been 
tricked  by  understandings  meaner  than  his  own,  and,  per* 
kapsy  the  distrust,  which  he  can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay 
aandcy  may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel,  and  close  tlie  hand  of 
charity  |  and  where  will  you  find  the  power  of  restoring  his 
kenefSsctions  to  mankind,  or  his  peace  to  himself  ?'^ 

To  this  no  reply  was  attempted,  and  Imlac  began  to  hope 
that  tiidr  curiosity  would  subside ;  but,  next  day,  Pekuah 
told  him,  she  had  now  found  an  honest  pretence  for  a  visit  to 
the  astronomer^  for  she  would  solicit  permission  to  continue 
under  him  the  studies  in  which  she  had  been  initiated  by  the 
Arabf  and  the  princess  might  go  with  her  eitiier  as  a  fcllow- 
stndent,  or  because  a  woman  could  not  decently  come  alone« 

^'  I  am  afiraidy''  said  Imlac,  "  that  he  will  be  soon  weary  of 
your  company :  men  advanced  far  in  knowledge  do  not  love 
ta  repeat  the  elements  of  tfaetr  art^  and  I  ana  not  c^artMoi^a&ai^ 
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eTfn  of  the  elcmenls,  su  he  will  (leliver  thcin  contierted  ' 
tnrercnces.  and  mingletl  with  refiertioiis.  you  are  a  very  capi»  < 
hie  auditress."  "That,"  said  Pekuab,  "must  be  my  cam  , 
I  ask  of  you  only  to  take  me  thither.  My  knowledge  is.  ^tf 
hapn.  more  than  you  imagine  it.  and  hy  roncurring  alwayi 
with  his  opinions,  I  shall  make  him  think  it  greater  tblB 
it  is."  . 

The  astmnom-"'  of  this  resolution,  was  tolll 

tliat  a  foreign  la  ~f  search  of  knowledge,  hal 

heard  of  his  re^  i   desirous  to  become   iU . 

acholar.    The  UP"  ~     lie  pro])OHal  raised  at  ones 

his  surpHse  and  len.  af^er  a  short  delibera^ 

tion,  he  consented  le  could  not  stay  withooiiJ 

impatience  till  ****  "'  •  J 

f.   The  ladies  d  lagnificently.  and  were  wM 

tended  hy  Imlai  <     m  ,   who  wa^  pleased  to  ait- J 

himself  approached  wu  poci  uy  persons  of  so  splendid  vif 
appearance.  In  the  excnange  of  the  first  civilities  be  wtt 
timorous  and  bashful :  but  when  the  talk  herame  rcgnlar,  M 
recollected  his  powers,  and  Justified  the  character  which  lis* 
lac  had  given.  Inquiring  of  Pekuah,  what  could  have  tamni 
her  inclination  towards  astronomy  ?  he  received  from  lier  ft 
history  of  her  adventure  at  the  pyramid,  and  of  the  time  pus* 
ed  at  the  Arab's  island.  She  told  her  tale  with  ease  and  eh» 
gaiicc.  and  her  conversation  took  possession  of  his  hearti 
The  discourse  was  then  turned  to  astronomy  r  Pekuah  diw 
played  what  she  knew ;  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  prodigy  o( 
genius,  and  entreated  her  not  to  desist  from  a  study  which  ^ 
had  so  happily  begun. 

They  came  again  and  agEun,  and  were  every  time  mort 
welcome  than  before.  The  sage  endeavoured  to  amuse  theM^ 
that  they  might  prolong  their  visits,  for  he  found  his  thou^ril 
grow  blighter  in  their  company ;  the  clouds  of  solicitude  v«- 
nisbed  by  degrees,  as  he  forced  himself  to  entertain  them,  aat 
he  grieved  when  he  was  left  at  their  departure  to  his  old  en- 
ployment  of  regulating  the  seasons. 

Tlie  princess  and  her  favourite  had  now  watched  his  lip 
For  several  months,  and  could  not  catch  a  single  word  froM 
which  tliey  could  judge  whether  he  continued,  or  not,  in  A« 
opinion  of  his  preternatural  commission.  They  often  contrif- 
ed  to  bring  him  to  an  open  declaration  :  but  be  easily  eludel 
all  their  attacks,  and  on  which  side  soever  they  pressed  bh^ 
escaped  from  them  to  some  other  topic. 

As  their  familiarity  increased,  they  invited  him  often  to  Qm 
house  of  Imlac,  where  they  distinguished  him  by  extraordt- 
Bary  respecU    He  bcg&n  gr&^u^V^  \n  d^U^t  in  sublosuT 
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ylaunras.  He  came  early,  and  departed  late ;  laboored  to 
recommend  himself  by  assiduity  and  compliance ;  excited 
tbeir  curiosity  after  new  arts,  that  they  mi^ht  still  want  his 
aasiscance ;  and  when  they  made  any  excursion  of  pleasure  or 
ipquiry  entreated  to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  wisdom*  the  prince 
and  his  sister  were  convinced  that  he  might  be  trusted  with- 
Mt  danger ;  and  lest  he  should  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the 
milities  which  he  received,  discovered  to  him  tiieir  condition^ 
with  the  motives  of  their  journey ;  and  required  Ids  opinion 
OB  the  choice  of  life. 

^<  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world  spreads  he- 
lm you,  which  you  shall  prefer,*^  said  the  sage,  <^  I  am  not 
able  to  instruct  you,  1  can  only  tell  that  1  have  chosen  wrong, 
I  have  passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience  :  in  the 
attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  but 
itmotely  useful  to  mankind.  I  have  purchased  luiowledge  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  common  comforts  of  life :  I  have  missed 
the  endearing  elegance  of  female  firiendship,  and  the  happy 
conmerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I  liave  obtained  any 
prerogatives  above  other  students,  they  have  been  accompaF- 
aied  with  fear,  disquiet,  and  scrupulosity  :  but  even  of  these 
prerogatives,  whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since  my  thoughts 
have  been  diversified  by  more  intercourse  with  the  worid,  be- 

Eto  question  the  reaJity.  When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days^ 
in  pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think  that 
■gr  inquiries  have  ended  in  error,  and  that  I  have  suffered 
■och,  and  suffered  it  in  vain.'' 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  the  sage's  understanding  was 
taeaking  through  its  mists,  and  resolved  to  detain  him  from 
the  planets  till  he  should  forget  his  task  of  ruling  them,  and 
tmmm  should  recover  its  original  influence. 

From  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received  into  familiar 
ftiendship,  and  partook  of  all  their  projects  and  pleasures  : 
his  respect  kept  him  attentive,  and  the  activity  of  Rasselas 
did  not  leave  much  time  unengaged.  Sometliing  was  always 
to  be  done ;  the  day  was  spent  in  making  observations  which 
fhmished  talk  for  the  evening,  and  the  evening  was  closed 
with  a  scheme  for  tlie  morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he  had  mingled  in 
Ihe  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided  his  hours  by  a  succes- 
aioD  of  amusements,  he  found  the  conviction  of  his  authority 
over  the  skies  fade  gradually  from  his  mind,  and  began  to 
trast  less  to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove  to  others, 
and  which  he  now  found  subject  to  variation,  from  causes  in 
which  reason  had  no  part*    *^  If  I  am  accidm^uyL^  \j^9.^toiM 
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for  a  few  hoars,"  said  be,  "  my  inveterate  persaasion  rualim 
upon  my  suul,  and  my  thouglit»  are  cliftincd  <luwn  by  roiog 
irresistible  violence  ;  but  they  are  soon  disentangled  by  tlie 
prince's  conversation,  and  instantaneously  released  at  the 
entrance  of  Fekuah.  I  am  like  a  man  habitually  afraid  ot 
xpectres,  who  is  set  at  ease  by  a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the 
dread  which  harassed  him  in  the  dark ;  yet.  if  his  lamp  be 
extinguished,  tne'  •     ■■      -      ^^  which   be  knows  that 

when  it  is  light  I  >re.     But  1  am  sometimes 

afraid  lest  I  intiuiEC'  '  criminal  negligence,  and 

voluntarily  forget  with  which  I  am  intrm't- 

cd.     If  I  favour  i  ti  error,  or  am  determined 

by  my  owu  ease  ^tion  of  this  importancci 

liow  dreadfnl  is  ^ 

*'  No  disease  (  "  answered  Imlac,  "  is  so 

difficult  of  cure,  i  >mplicated  with  the  dread 

of  guilt:  fancy  a..,.  tAinscien,^ ..  i  act  interchangeably  upon 
us,  and  so  often  shift  their  placets,  that  the  illusions  of  one  are 
not  distinguished  from  the  dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy 
presents  images  not  moral  or  religious,  tiie  mind  drives  them 
away  when  they  give  it  pain,  but  when  melancholic  notions 
take  tiic  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties  without 
opposition,  because  wo  are  afi-aid  to  exclude  or  banish  them* 
For  this  i-eason  the  superstitious  are  often  melancholy,  and 
the  melancholy  almost  always  superstitious. 

"But  do  not  let  thcsuggestionsof  timidity  overpower  your 
better  reason  :  the  danger  of  neglect  can  be  hut  as  the  pro- 
bability of  the  obligation,  which  when  you  consider  it  witii 
freedom,  you  find  very  littie,  and  that  little  growing  every 
day  less-  Open  your  heart  to  the  influence  of  tite  lighK  whrci 
from  time  to  time  breaks  in  upon  you  :  when  scruples  impor- 
tune you,  which  you  in  your  lucid  moments  know  to  be  vain, 
do  not  stand  to  parley,  but  fly  to  business  or  to  Pekuah, 
and  keep  this  thought  always  prevalent,  that  you  are  only 
one  atom  (of  the  mass  of  humanity,  and  have  neither  such 
virtue  nor  vice,  as  that  you  should  be  singled  out  for  supw- 
aatnral  Cavours  op  afflictions." 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

THB  PBINCB  EMTEB8,  AND  BUNGS  A  NEW  TOPIO. 

"Aix  Ikia,*'  nid  tbe  astroiKHiKr,  « I  hare  ofh»  Oat^ 
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tble  and  overwlielming  idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  it» 
own  decisions.  I  now  see  liow  fatally  I  betrayed  my  quiets 
by  suflTering  chimeras  to  phiy  upon  me  in  secret ;  but  melan- 
diolj  shrinks  from  communication,  and  I  never  found  a  man 
before,  to  whom  I  could  impart  my  troubles,  though  I  had 
been  certain  of  relief.  1  rejoice  to  find  my  own  sentiments 
confirmed  by  yours,  who  are  n(»t  easily  deceived,  and  can  have 
••  moti^'e  or  purpoAc  to  deceive.  I  hope  that  time  and  varie- 
ty will  dissipate  the  gloom  that  has  so  long  surrounded  me^ 
nd  the  latter  part  of  my  days  will  bes|)ent  in  peace." 

**  Your  learning  and  virtue,"  said  Imlac,  ''  may  justly  give 
yra  hopes." 

Rasselas  then  entered  with  the  princess  and  Pekualu  and 
inquired,  whether  they  had  contrived  any  new  divei*sion  for 
the  next  day  ?  ^*  Such."  said  Nekayah,  '*'  is  the  state  of  life, 
that  none  ai*e  happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change  :  the 
change  itself  is  nothing :  \\hen  we  luive  nuuie  it^  the  next 
wish  is  to  change  again.  The  worl^l  is  not  yet  exhausted  ; 
let  me  see  sonietliing  to-iiiori'ow  which  1  never  saw  before." 
"Variety,"  said  Itassrlas.  *'is  so  necessary  to  content, 
diat  even  the  Iljippy  Valley  disgusted  me  by  the  incurrence 
of  its  luxuries ;  yet  I  coiiUi  not  forbear  to  reproach  myself 
with  impatien<*e,  when  1  saw  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony  sup- 
port, without  roiiiplaint,  a  life  not  of  unifin'm  delight,  but 
uniform  hardsliij)." 

'•Those  men,"  answered  Inilac,  "nre  less  wretched  in 
their  silent  convent  than  the  Abyssiuiati  princes  in  their  pri- 
son of  pleasure.  Whatever  is  done  by  tii:*  nionks  is  incited 
by  an  adequate  and  reasonable  inoti\e.  Their  labour  sup- 
plies them  witli  necessaries ;  it  tlioiTfore  cannot  be  omitted, 
and  is  certainly  i*ewarded.  Their  devotion  pi'epai*es  them 
fiir  anotlier  state,  and  irminds  them  of  its  approach,  >%hiieit 
fits  them  for  it.  Their  time  is  regularly  distributed;  one 
duty  succeeds  another,  so  that  tirey  are  not  left  open  to  the 
distraction  of  unguided  choice,  nor  lost  in  the  shades  of  list- 
less inactivity.  Tliei*e  is  a  certain  task  to  be  jRM'fonnefl  at 
an  appropriated  hour ;  and  their  toils  are  cheerful,  because 
they  consider  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  which  tliey  ai-c  always 
advancing  towards  endless  felicity." 

**Do  you  think,"  said  Nekayaii,  'Uhat  the  monastic  rule 
is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperf*'ct  state  than  any  otiier  r  May 
not  he  equally  hope  for  futuiv  happiness  who  converses  op*Mily 
with  mankind,  who  succoui*s  the  disti*essed  by  his  diariiy, 
instructs  the  ignor.int  by  his  learning,  and  contributes  by  his 
industry  to  the  general  system  of  life ;  even  though  he  should 
<»mit  some  of  the  mortifiratioiis  which  ai-c  practised  in  tlie 
voi.  II. — ^N  n 
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cloister,  and  allow  liimsE'ir  such  harmlpsa  delights  as  lii«  «» 
dition  Biay  pUrc  within  his  reach  ?" 

"  This,"  said  Imlac,  *'  is  a  question  whirh  lias  long  dirii' 
ed  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  1  ain  afraid  to  deciik 
on  either  part.  He  that  lives  well  in  the  world  t^hetlcrlliu 
he  that  lives  well  in  a  monaster}'.  But.  jMsHiaps.  everr  OM 
is  not  ahle  to  stem  the  temptations  nf  public  life ;  and  it  tt« 
cannot  conquer,  he  may  pn>perly  retreai.  Some  hare  litU* 
power  to  do  good,  and  have  likewise  little  strength  In  rcairi 
evil.  Many  are  weary  of  their  conflicts  witti  adversity,  ul 
are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  have  long  huM 
them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dismissed  by  age  and  diseaaa 
from  the  more  lalioHous  duties  of  society.  In  manastcrid 
the  weak  and  timorous  may  he  happily  sheltered,  the  wewj 
may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  meditate.  Those  retnoti 
of  prayer  and  contemplation  have  something  so  congenial  ta 
the  mind  of  mail,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  one  Hal 
does  not  propose  to  close  his  life  in  pious  abstraction  Viitli  r 
few  associates  as  serious  as  himself." 

"Such,"  said  Pekiiab,  "has  often  been  my  wish,  and  ! 
have  heard  the  princess  declare,  that  she  should  not  willinglj    ; 
die  in  a  ci-owd." 

"The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,"  proceeded  Im- 
lac, *'will  not  be  disputed;  hut  it  is  still  to  he  examiDcd 
what  pleasures  are  hai-mless.  The  evil  of  any  pleasure  thit 
Nekayah  can  image  is  not  in  tlie  act  itself,  litit  in  its  conJK- 
fjuences.  Pleasure,  in  itself  hannless,  may  become  ue- 
chievous.  by  endearing  to  us  a  state  which  we  know  to  be 
transient  and  probatory,  and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  fiiM 
that,  of  which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  fheheginniDft 
and  of  which  no  length  of  lime  will  bring  us  to  the  eiA 
Mortification  is  not  v  irtuous  in  itself,  nor  has  any  other  nst| 
but  that  it  disengages  us  from  the  allurements  of  sense,  la  tte 
state  of  future  perfection,  to  which  we  all  aspire,  there  will 
lie  pleasure  without  danger,  and  security  without  restraint* 

The  piincess  was  silent,  and  Rasselas,  turning  to  the  as- 
tronomer, asked  him,  whether  he  could  not  delay  heric- 
treat,  by  showing  her  something  which  she  hart  not  seei 
before. 

"Tour  curiosity,"  said  the  sage,  "has  been  so  genenl*, 
and  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  vigorous,  that  noTcllia 
are  not  now  very  easily  to  he  found  :  but  what  you  can  b9 
longer  procure  from  the  living  may  be  given  by  the  dead 
Among  the  wonders  of  this  country  are  the  catacombs,  or  the 
ancient  repositories,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  earliest  geaa- 
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rations  were  lodged,  and  where,  by  the  \ii'tuc  of  the  gums 
M^hich  einhalmed  them,  they  yet  remain  without  corruption/^ 
*'I  kniiw  not,^'  said  Uasselas,  *'  what  pleasui*c  the  sight  of 
Ae  catacombs  can  afford ;  bat  since  nothing  else  is  oifered,  I 
an  resolved  to  view  tliem^  and  shall  place  tliis  with  many 
•Iher  tilings  which  I  have  done^  because  I  would  do  some- 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  the  next  day  visited 
the  catacombs.  When  they  were  about  to  descend  into  the 
vpnlchral  cavesy  ^'Pekuah,''  said  the  princess,  **we  are  now 
igain  invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead ;  I  know  that 
70a  will  stay  behind  ;  let  me  find  you  safe  when  I  return.'* 
^Noy  I  will  not  be  left^"  answei*ed  Fekuah ;  ^*l  will  go  down 
between  you  and  the  prince/* 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  wonder  through 
Ike  labyrinth  of  subterraneous  passages,  where  tlio  bodie^s 
iwre  laid  in  rows  on  either  side. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

fMLAC  DISGOUltSES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

"What  reason/'  said  the  prince,  ^*can  be  given,  why  the 
Egyptians  sliould  tlius  expensively  preserve  those  carcases 
which  some  nations  consume  with  fire,  otliers  lay  to  mingle 
with  the  eai'tli,  and  all  agi'cc  to  remove  from  their  sight,  as 
soon  as  decent  rights  can  be  performed  ?" 

''The  original  of  ancient  customs,"  said  Imlac,  ^*  is  com- 
loonly  unknown  ;  for  tlie  practice  often  continues  when  the 
cause  has  ceased ;  and  concerning  superstitious  ceremonies 
it  is  vain  to  conjecture ;  for  w  hat  roason  did  not  dictate,  rea- 
•on  cannot  explain.  I  have  long  believed  that  the  practice 
of  embalming  arose  only  from  tenderness  to  tlie  remains  of 
relations  or  friends,  and  to  this  opinion  I  am  more  inclined^ 
because  it  seems  impossible  that  this  caro  should  have  beea 
general :  had  all  the  dead  been  embalmed,  their  repositories 
must  in  time  have  been  moro  spacious  than  the  dwellings  of 
tlie  living.  1  supfiose  only  the  rich  or  honourable  were  se- 
cured from  corruption,  and  the  rest  left  to  the  course  of 
nature. 

^  But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  believed 
the  soul  to  live  as  long  as  the  body  continued  undissolved^ 
and  therefore  tried  this  metliod  of  eluding  death.'' 

Could  the  wise  Egyptians,"  said  N«kayah,  *^  think  «i 
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grossly  nf  Uio  soul  >.  IF  llic  soul  could  onrc  surriTo  tb  sepa- 
ration, what  could  it  aftrrwiiH8  i-cccive  or  suffer  from  dw 
body  ?" 

"  The  Egyptian!*  tronld  doubtlcsn  tliitik  erroiiwinRly,"  naid 
the  astroHomrr.  "  in  Hie  darkness  of  hcalhctjism.  and  tlie 
flrat  (lawn  of  pliiliwuidiy.  The  naturrof  thisoul  is  slilldift* 
putod  amidst  all  our  opportuiiilio:*  of  rkiHrcr  knowledge: 
some  yet  sayi  that  it  may  he  niatcriiil,  who,  nevcrthelcw,  Be- 
lieve it  to  be  immortal." 

"  Some,"  answered  Imlnc,  "  have  indprd  said  that  tlie  soul 
is  in»terial,  but  I  cmi  srarfi'ly  believe  that  any  man  ha< 
thought  it,  who  kuew  how  to  think:  for  all  the  roncliwimis 
of  reason  enforce  the  immateriality  of  mind,  and  all  the  nn- 
ticcM  of  sense  anti  investigations  of  aricnce,  concur  to  proTc 
the  nnconacionflnrsa  of  matter. 

"It  was  never  suppoflcd  that  cogitation  is  inherent  iii  mat. 
ter,  or  that  every  iiartidc  is  a  thinking  being.  Yet.  if  any 
part  of  matter  be  nevoid  of  thought,  what  part  can  we  sop- 
pose  to  think?  Matter  can  dilTei-  fi-oni  matter  only  in  form, 
density,  bulk,  motion,  and  direrliim  of  motion:  to  which  of 
theseT  however  varied  or  combine^l,  can  consciousness  be  an- 
nexed  ?  To  be  round  or  square,  to  In:  solid  or  flnid,  to  he  gmt 
or  little  to  be  moved  slowly  or  swiflly  one  way  or  anotb«9^ 
arc  modes  of  material  existence,  all  eiiiialty  alien  from  tt* 
nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be  once  v  ithout  tliuoght,  H 
can  onl.v  he  made  to  think  by  some  new  modification,  botd 
the  tnodillcaliuns  which  it  can  admit  are  equally  unconuecttd 
with  cogitative  iiowei-s," 

"  But  tlic  mliterialiKts.''  said  the  astroimmer,  "  urge  tint 
matter  may  have  ijualities  with  wliirii  we  arc  unacquainted.** 

"He  who  will  determine,"  i-eturned  Imlac.  "agunst  tliit 
which  he  knows,  because  thei-e  may  be  nometliing  which  br 
knows  not;  he  that  can  set  hypothetical  possibility  agalist 
acknowledged  certaintj,  is  not  to  he  admitted  among  reasm- 
able  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter  in,  that  matter  la 
inept,  senseless,  and  lifeless ;  and  if  this  conviction  cannot  be 
opposed  but  by  referring  us  to  something  that  we  know  IM^ 
we  have  all  the  evidence  that  h:itii:in  intellect  can  admit.  V 
thitt,  which  is  known  may  be  overruled  by  that  which  is  tii- 
kuown,  no  being  not  uiiiniscinit.  can  arrive  at  certainty." 

**  Yet  let  us  not,"  said  the  s.stninomei-,  "too  arrogantly 
limit  the  Creator's  power." 

"  It  ie  no  limitation  of  omni|)o(enrp."  replied  the  poet,  "to 
suppose  that  one  thing  is  not  mnsislent  with  another;  ftit 
the  same  proposition  cannot  be  at  once  true  and  false;  that 
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the  same  number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogitation  can- 
not be  confeiTed  on  that  which  is  created  incapable  of  cogita- 
tion/' 

**  I  know  nof  said  Nckayah,  **  any  great  use  of  this  ques- 
tion. Does  that  immateriality,  which,  in  my  opinion,  you 
have  sufficiently  proved,  necessarily  include  eternal  dura- 
tion?" 

**  Of  immateriality,"  said  Imlac,  *^  our  ideas  are  negative. 
and  therefore  obscui*e.  Immateriality  seems  to  imply  a  na- 
tnral  power  of  per|)etual  duration,  as  a  consequence  of  exempt 
tion  from  all  causes  of  decay  :  whatever  perishes  is  destroyed 
by  tiie  solution  of  its  contexture,  and  separation  of  its  parts ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which  has  no  parts,  and  there- 
fore admits  no  solution,  can  be  naturally  corrupted  or  im- 
paired/' 

**I  know  not"  said  Rasselas,  *<howto  conceive  anything 
without  extension ;  what  is  extended  must  have  parts,  and 
you  allow,  that  whatever  has  parts  may  be  destroyed," 

"Consider  your  own  conceptions,"  replied  Imlac,  *'and 
the  difficulty  will  be  less.  You  will  find  substance  without 
extension,  Ati  ideal  form  is  no  less  real  than  material  bulk : 
yet  an  ideal  form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  loss  certain, 
when  you  tliink  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  minfl  possesvses  the 
idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  tliat  the  pyr^imid  itself  is  standing. 
What  space  does  the  idea  of  a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the 
idea  of  a  grain  of  com?  or  how  can  either  idea  suifer  lacera- 
tiott?  As  is  tlie  effect,  such  is  the  cause :  as  thought  such  is 
the  power  that  thinks;  a  power  impassive  and  indisccrpti- 
klc." 

**  But  the  Being,"  said  Nekayah,  "  whom  I  fear  to  name, 
the  Being  which  made  tlie  soul,  can  destroy  it." 

•<He,  surely,  ran  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac,  "since 
however  uu|)erisliable,  it  receives  from  a  sup(*rior  nature  its 
power  of  duration.  That  it  will  not  perish  by  any  inherent 
cause  of  decay,  or  principle  of  corniption,  may  be  shown  by 
philosophy;  but  philosophy  can  toll  no  more.  That  it  will 
not  be  annihilated  by  liini  that  made  it,  we  most  humbly  learn 
from  higher  authority," 

The  whole  assembly  stood  awhile  silent  and  collected. 
"Let  us  i-eturn,"  sjvid  Rasselas,  ^'from  this  scene  of  mor- 
tality. How  gloomy  would  be  these  mansions  of  the  dead 
to  him  who  did  not  know  tliat  he  should  never  die :  that  what 
now  acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now  thinks  shall 
think  on  forever.  Those  that  lie  here  stretched  before  us, 
the  wise  and  the  powei-ful  of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  re- 
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member  tlie  sliortnesn  of  our  pi-escnt  slate :  they  were, 
haps,  snatched  avi3.y  while  tliey  were  busy  like  us  in 
choice  of  life." 

*'  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of  lifi; 
Ires  iinjiortant;  I  hope  hereafter  to  think  only  on  the  choic^^l 
of  eternity." 

Tliey  then  hastened  out  of  the  caverns,  and.  under  Uic  [ro- 
tectioii  of  their  guard,  returned  to  Cairo. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

I'HE  CONCLUSION,  LN  WHICH  NOTHING  IS  CONCLUDED. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile :  a  fe* 
days  after  their  visit  to  the  catacombs,  the  river  began  to 

They  were  confined  to  tlieir  honse.  The  whole  region  lie- 
ing  under  water,  gave  them  no  invitation  ta  any  excursion^ 
and,  being  well  supplied  witli  materials  for  talk,  tliey  dii-ert-  | 
ed  themselves  with  comparisons  of  the  dilTci-ent  fiH-ins  of  life 
which  they  had  observed,  and  witli  various  schemes  of  hap- 
piness, which  each  of  them  had  formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  any  place  as  tlH 
convent  of  St  Anthony,  where  the  Arab  restored  her  to  thi 
princess,  and  wished  only  to  fill  it  with  pious  maidens,  anl 
to  he  made  prioress  of  the  order;  she  was  weary  of  expecta- 
tion and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  he  fized  in  some  unvarii^Ii 
state. 

The  princess  thought,  that  of  all  sublunary  things  knov- 
ledgc  was  the  best :  she  desired  iirst  to  learn  all  sciences,  and 
then  purposed  to  found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which 
she  would  preside,  that,  by  conversing  with  the  old,  and  edu- 
cating the  young,  she  might  divide  her  time  between  the  ac- 
quisition and  communication  of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  tin 
next  age  models  of  prudence,  and  patterns  of  piet}'. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  kingdom,  in  which  he  might 
administer  Justice  in  his  own  person,  and  see  all  the  parts  of 
government  with  his  own  eyes;  but  he  could  never  fix  tba 
limits  of  his  dominions,  and  was  always  adding  to  tlie  nnm- 
ber  of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  t^e  astrouomei'  w  ere  coutented  to  be  driven  along 
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am  oF  life,  without  directing  their  course  to  any  parti- 

M>rt. 

hese  wishes  that  they  had  formed,  they  well  knew  that 

ould  be  obtained.    They  deliberated  awhile  what  was 

lone,  and  resolved,  when  the  inundation  should  cease, 

im  to  Abyssinia. 
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Cur  lamen  hae  Ubeal  patitu  deertrrrrt  earnpa, 
J'fi'  guewi  wai^iiii  cquoi  Ann 

Si  i-acat,  a  placiih  rnumtm  t 

Why  to  cxpitiatf  in  thii  bnten  fielit. 


The  ilifliciill>'  of  the  lit-st  address  on  any  new  orfasioi. » 
felt  b}'  erei-y  man  in  his  transactinns  nith  the  world,  uA 
cnnffssed  hy  Ihr  KeUleil  and  regular  Torms  of  saluUtitB 
which  necessity  haR  introduced  into  nil  laitgiiageii.  JiidjpMiit 
was  w  eariefl  witli  the  pcfjilexity  of  being  I'oif «1  upon  choirtt 
where  there  wiia  no  motive  to  preference ;  and  it  was  fcmi 
convenient  that  some  easy  method  of  tntradurtion  should  bt 
established,  which,  if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of  novdlj, 
might  enjoy  the  security  of  prescription. 

Pci'hapN  few  authoi-s  have  presented  themwlvea  befoirthe 
public,  without  wishing  that  such  ceremonial  modes  of  rtr  1 
trance  had  been  anciently  established,  as  might  have  &cri 
them  from  those  dangers  vhich  the  desire  of  pltMsing  is  Mf- 
tain  to  produce,  and  precluded  the  lain  expedients  of  tmfl- 
ening  censuje  by  apologies,  or  rousing  attention  by  abrupt- 
uess. 

The  epic  writers  have  found  the proemial  part  of  the  poen  _[ 
such  an  addition  to  their  undertaking,  that  tJiey  harp  a 
unanimously  adopted  the  llrst  lines  of  Homer,  and  tbei 
needs  only  be   informed  of  (he  subject,   to  know  in 
manner  the  poem  will  begiti. 

But  this  solemn  repctUion  in  hitherto  the  peculiar  distinfr 
Hon  of  heroic  poetry  ;  it\\Baii«,'^«T^tsivV^U.'^  «ctBMhd  to 
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I  if  Hlrratorc,  hut  wrins  to  he  ci>iisklnn.i(i  tm  | 

'  >  ili-gu,  to  be  cr^oyed  only  l>>  Uiiucvlioclaim  1 

li;ijiccl»  tlic  gmiuDof  Hitincr.  ,  j 

I'ttu  fuli:i>  uliicli  (he  injuilicioiiH  um:  of  tlili  (Hvrogiitin  I 

EfiS*'^*'^'  ^  Hnntcn,  may  intlccil  Iw  applied  to  (he  diivrtioa  ] 

ciuididalcH  lor  iiifrrinr  fiinii; ;  it  may  be  iinipcr  Tor  all  t*  f 

■■ncnbcr.  that  ihry  aiiglit  niit  ta  raise  fx]ii-rtatiriri  Hliich  it 

^  Dot  in  tlieir  (Kiwcr  to  satisfy,  and  (bat  it  is  mure  pleasing  (a  J 

"I'smako  briglitcniiig  inlu  fliunr,   ttiao  Ibiiic  MJiking  into  ] 

Hkc. 

1  This  prfvcpt  Iiah  bocn  long  reteivcd,  both  rrom  regard  to  i 
^«iuitlinrity  of  llurace,  and  its  confureiily  tn  the  gt-nrral  j 
jfchiioii  of  tlif  world ;  yet  tlm-e  liuvc  bw;ii  alwavN  nnm*'.  t]iat  J 
Ihdiiglu  it  no  deviation  from  nKMle.tty  Ut  recoroincnd  tln-iv  "»■»  ( 
"iKMirs,  and  imugined  tlitmsclvcs  cntitJcd  bj  imliipiiUbla- 
crit  to  an  exemption  from  grin'i-al  rcstrainH.  and  to  elrv*-  , 
Sons  ntit  allowed  in  lommi.u  life.  Tticy,  perhaps,  believed, 
that  wben,  like  Tbutydidos,  tinrj  benneatiied  to  iiiiinkiiul  j 
w;,M  II  i«.  an  rxfate/or  ct'cr,  it  was  an  mlditional  favoi 
■  nrnnii  them  of  its  value. 

1:  rtiay,  indeed,  bo  no  leiM  dnngemiiH  tu  .  I 
'     .1  H.ii'i.  too  little  than  too  much.     Tltin 
In  iiiri);  in  Kpirit  and  intn'pidity,  to  nhieii 
i  1 1.  M-iilessiiovvtr  :  nor  oun  lie  irttsonalili  . 
ifiiire  of  utbera,  who  too  apparently  distni^'ts  IuuhlII', 

Plutarch,  in  his  e.nnineratiun  of  the  vai-ious  nceiuini 
■rtiicb  a  man  may  without  just  offenie  pnx-lnim  hit  nwr 
ctlknries.  has  omitted  the  aiw  of  an  am!*  '  ~i 
varld  :  nn  Iras  it  maybe  inmpn-hendcd  m. 
fmtiotii  tliat  a  man  may  lawfnll}  urniHi 
^tnlitlm  which  cannot  lit- known  butmnn  In 
irtieD  be  is  among  straingerH,  andean  have  no  »[i|ii>jiiiiii[j  * 
■n  acttial  exertion  of  his  nunerx.  'Iliut  the  caiKt-  of  ati  authoi 
h  parallel  will  scarcely  W  granted,  because  he  neceaswU; 
:'■■■'     ■'  -  '!■  p;rre  of  his  merit  (o  the  judges,  when  " 

<[.  But  it  should  b(i  remembei-ed,  lliat  unleabfl 
IN  lined  toliivourbim,  they  will  hardly  be  per- ^ 
I'l  ■  cause. 

^l1e  uhich  Gll4  tht'  hmrt  with  «  degree  of  so^l 
I'  of  an  Huthor.  It  Iiils  been  beJd  a  maun^V 
I'ltsl  en^ilv  obtaittcd  hv  itnliivet   and  nn|M 

■  ■    '       ■■'■.     ■■:.      '■-        ■■     ' Ifllhr 

I'll  disa^ 
M;tlth 

■,,!-■  .     i!ii-ir  d 


iner).    'riic  s.\iut  ui£thud, 
toi.  II.— 0  o 


if  it  werv  prj^;licjbK-  to  writer*  7 
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woald  save  many  cMnplaintB  of  ibo  aenrity  <rf  fkb  agai 
the  caprices  of  criticiaBu  If  aiflapcouldgHdeiaiMrnjytlMiy 
into  the  favour  of  tlw  pvbUCy  and  only  proclaka  Us  fiutHl 
sions  to  literary  honoura  wheii  he  is  sure  of  not  being  rmHs^ 
he  might  commence  aiaflior  with  better  ht^ei^  an  hia  fiiiiia^ 
might  escape  contMnpt^  though  be  Aall  never  attain*  mmSk 
regard. 

But  since  the  World  anppoaea  every  man  that  writer  attU- 
tioiis  of  applause,  as  some  ladles  have  taught  themaeivea  4i 
believe  that  every  man  intends  love  who  ezpresaea  dvHMff 
the  miscarriage  of  any  endeavour  in  kaming  ralaea  wm  un- 
bounded contempt,  indulged  by  moat  minds  without  acnqM 
as  an  honest  triumph  over  unjust  clalmBy  and  exorfaHnnt  m^ 
pectations.  The  artiicea  of  those  who  pot  themadvea  ta  tth 
liazardous  state,  have  therafbre  been  multiplied  m  pi  up w  Malt 
to  their  fear  as  well  as  tiidr  ambition  i  and  are  to  bo  loalal 
upon  vrith  more  indulgence,  an  they  are  incited  at  once  by  Hit 
two  great  movers  of  tho  huiinan  mind,  the  desire  of  good  and 
the  fear  of  evil.  For  who  can  wonder  that,  allured  on  one 
side,  and  frightened  on  the  other,  some  should  endeavour  ta 
gain  favour  by  bringing  the  judge  with  an  appearance  of  res- 
pect which  they  do  not  feel,  to  excite  compassion  by  confessing 
weakness  of  which  they  are  not  convinced ;  and  others  to  at- 
tract regard  by  a  show  of  openncfis,  and  magnanimity,  by  a 
daring  profession  of  their  own  deserts,  and  a  public  chaUengi 
of  honours  and  rewards  ? 

The  ostentatious  and  haughty  display  of  themselves  has 
been  the  usual  refuge  of  diurnal  writers ;  in  vindication  ef 
whose  practice  it  may  be  said,  that  what  it  wants  inprodeuee 
is  supplied  by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  jHem,  that  if 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  iicrusal  of  their  perfenl- 
ahces,  they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 

Qtddemm?  Concurriiur-^one 
mU)9tnento  dta  mort  vcnU^  mU  victoria  Utta. 

The  battle  join,  and  in  a  moment'i  flight. 

Death,  or  a  joyful  conquest,  ends  the  tight.  Fkuvcit* 

Tlic  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is  soon  decidrif 
and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toil  tlirough  half  a  folio  ta  bt 
convinced  that  the  writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  purpose  to  ea* 
deavonr  the  entertainment  of  my  countrymen  by  a  short  essty 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  that  I  hope  not  much  to  tire  tboss 
whom  1  shall  not  happen  jto  please ;  and  if  I  am  not  oo*- 
mondfid  for  tho  bowty  of  my  works^  to  be  at  least  pardonsd 
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for  their  brevity.  But  whether  my  expectations  are  most 
fixed  on  paitlon  or  praise,  1  think  it  not  necessary  to  discover ; 
for  having  accurately  weighed  tlie  reasons  for  arrogance  and 
submission,  I  find  tlieAi  so  nearly  equiponderant,  that  my 
impatience  to  try  the  event  of  my  fii*8t  performance  will 
not  suffer  me  to  attend  any  longer  the  trepidations  of  the 
balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  conveniences  almost  peculiar  to 
this  nietliod  of  publication,  which  may  naturally  flatter  the 
author,  >i  hether  he  be  confident  or  timorous.  The  man  to 
whom  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  sprightliness  of  his 
imagination,  has.  in  his  own  opinion,  already  secured  the 

[raises  of  the  world,  willingly  takes  that  way  of  displaying 
is  abilities  Which  \\ill  soonest  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  voire  of  fame ;  it  heightens  his  alacrity  to  think 
in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  what  he  is  now  writing, 
read  witli  ecstacies  to-morrow.  He  will  often  please  himself 
with  reflecting,  that  the  author  of  a  large  treatise  must  pro- 
ceed with  anxiety,  lest,  before  the  completion  of  his  work, 
the  attention  of  the  puldic  may  have  changed  its  ob jeet ;  but 
that  he  who  is  confined  to  no  single  topic,  may  follow  tlie 
national  taste  thi*ough  all  its  variations,  and  catch  the  aura 
pfjpitkiriSf  the  gale  of  favour,  from  what  (loint  soever  it  shall 
blow. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  ease  the  doubts  of  the 
cautious,  and  the  terrors  of  the  fearful,  for  to  such  the  short- 
ness of  every  single  paper  is  a  jiowerful  encounigemeut.  He 
that  questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the  dissimilai*  parts  of 
an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost  in  a  complicated  sys- 
tem, may  yet  hoiH5  to  adjust  a  few  pages  without  perplexity ; 
and  if,  when  he  turns  over  the  repositories  of  his  memoiy,  he 
finds  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he  may  yet  have 
enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay.  He  that  would  feai'  to  lay 
out  too  much  time  upon  an  exix^riment  of  which  he  knows  not 
the  event,  pei*suailes  himself  that  a  few  days  will  show  him 
what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  learning  and  his  genius.  If  he 
tliinks  his  own  judgment  notsufiiciently  enlightened,  he  may, 
by  attending  to  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  produce, 
rectify  his  opinions.  If  he  should  with  too  little  premedita- 
tion encumber  himself  by  an  unwieldy  subject  he  can  quit  it 
without  confessing  his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topics 
less  dangerous,  or  more  ti-artable.  And  if  he  finds,  with  all 
his  industry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  cannot  deser\'e  i-c- 
gard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may  let  the  design  fall  at  once, 
and.  without  injury  to  others  or  himself,  retire  to  amuse- 
ments of  greater  pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better  prospect 
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Utare  loco  iie«ef/»  pereuM  ruAgU  milU 

Antefu^m^  abtenttm^uefirit  fravU  mnguta  campum.  STATlvtw 

Th'  impatient  eSknm  pants  in  erety  Teii^ 

And  pawing^  seems  to  best  the  ^stsnt  pUn ; 

Hills,  vsles,  snd  floods  sppesr  alresi^  crost. 

And  ere  be  sUrts^  a  tboossnd  steps  sre  kwt.  Fon. 


J 

II. 

'I 

.1 

I 

n 


That  the  mind  of  man  is  never  satisfied  with  the  o^jectif 
immediately  before  it*  bat  is  always  breaking  away  fitmtU-  '' 
present  moment,  and  losing  itself  in  schemes  of  fiituro  ftUn'^^ 
city ;  and  that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  W  *' 
oui*  power,  to  provide  for  tilie  enjoyment  of  that  whidiy  po^'  '* 
haps,  may  never  be  granted  as,  has  been  frequently  remark- 
ed ;  and  as  this  practice  is  a  commodious  subject  of  raillery 
tri  the  gay,  and  of  declamation  to  the  serious,  it  has  been  ri- 
diculofi  witli  all  tiie  pleasantly  of  wit,  and  exuggerated  with 
uH  t!ie  amplifications  of  rhetoric.     Every  instance,  by  which 
its  tJiSiirdity  might  appear  most  flagrant,  has  been  studiously 
colhHted :  it  has  been   marked  with  every  epithet  of  con* 
ti.'iiii>t,  and  all  the  trojH's  and  figures  have  been  called  forth 
a^iUiist  it. 

Cciisunt  is  willingly  indulged,  because  it  always  implies 
Bonie  superiority ;  men  please  themselves  with  imagining  that 
they  have  made  a  deeper  search,  or  wider  survey,  than 
othei's,  and  detected  faults  and  follies,  which  escape  vulgar 
observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wantoning  in  common 
topics  is  so  tempting  to  a  writer,  that  he  cannot  easily  resign 
it;  a  train  of  sentiments  generally  received  enables  him  to 
shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a  contest.  It  is 
80  easy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  him  who  lives  only  in  idea, 
refuses  immediate  ease  for  distant  pleasures,  and,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  life,  lets  life  glide  away  in  prepara- 
tions to  enjoy  them  :  it  aiVords  such  opportunities  of  trium- 
phant exultation,  to  exemplify  the  uncertainty  of  the  human 
state,  to  I'oiise  mortals  fnini  their  dream,  and  inform  them  of 
the  silent  celerity  of  time,  that  we  may  believe  autliors  willing 
ratlur  to  transmit  than  examine  so  advantageous  a  principlOy 
an:l  moi-e  inclined  to  pursue  a  track  so  smooth  and  soflowery, 
tlijin  attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 

This  quality  of  looking  fonvai-d  into  futurity,  seems  tho 

umi  s  oiflable  condition  of  a  being,  whose  motions  are  gradual, 

and  wliose  life  is  progressive ;  as^  Yoa  \M^^'«ta  are  limited,  be 
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Mttt  use  means  for  tlie  attainment  uf  his  ends,  and  intend 
■rit  what  he  performs  last ;  as  by  continual  advances  from 
Ub  first  stage  of  existence,  he  is  perpetually  varying  the 
brizon  of  his  prospects,  he  must  always  discover  new  mo- 
tim  of  action,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and  allurements  of 
iuift. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth  our  efforts, 
irill  he  found,  when  it  is  once  gaine<l,  to  be  onl^one  of  the 
to  some  i-emoter  end.  The  natural  flights  of  the  hu- 
mind  are  not  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope 
4b  hope. 

He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point,  must  frequently 
tn  his  eyes  to  that  place  which  he  strives  to  i"each ;  he  that 
ndergues  the  fatigue  of  labour  must  solace  his  weariness 
vith  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In  agriculture,  one  of 
fcnost  simple  and  necessary  employments,  no  man  turns  up 
fc  ground  but  because  lie  thinks  of  the  han^est,  that  harvest 
vUch  bllglits  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may  sweep 
tway,  or  which  death  or  calamity  may  hinder  him  from 
Kuiing. 

let  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long  retained 
M  for  some  conformity  with  tinith  and  nature,  it  must  bo 
Confessed,  that  this  caution  against  keeping  our  view  too  in- 
fcat  upon  remote  advantages  is  not  witliout  its  propriety  or 
^■rfalness,  though  it  may  have  been  recited  n^ith  too  much 
ferity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinction  :  for  not  to  speak 
Vthat  vehemence  of  desire  whicli  presses  through  right  and 
^rong  to  its  gi-atification,  or  tliat  anxious  inquietude  which 
i*  justly  chargeable  with  distrust  of  heaven,  subjects  too  so- 
■•in  for  my  present  pui-pose ;  it  frequently  happens  that,  by 
QMlalging  early  the  raptui*es  of  success,  we  forget  the  mca- 
Kves  necessary  to  secuiv  it,  and  suffer  the  imagination  to  riot 
in  the  fruition  of  some  jiossiblc  good,  till  the  time  of  obtain- 
incit  has  slipped  away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  entei-pnses  of  great  labour 
or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magnify- 
iag  the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to  expect 
from  them.  When  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  gravely  i^^counts 
to  his  companion  the  adventures  by  which  he  is  to  signalize 
Uraself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  shall  be  summoned  to  the 
flopport  of  empires,  solicitude  to  accept  the  heiress  of  the 
Crown  which  he  has  preserved,  have  honours  and  riches  to 
■catter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow  on  his  worthy 
'aqoire*  very  few  readers,  amidst  their  mirth  or  pity,  can 
doiy  that  they  have  admitted  visions  of  the  same  kind; 
though  they  have   not.  perhaps,  expected  eNenta  ^^AV} 
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itmge,  or  by  means  e^aaliy  inadcqu&te.     When  «e 
him,  we  reflect  on  our  own  disappointinents;  and  when 
Iwtgh,  uur  hearts  inrorin  ti»  that  lie  is  not  more  ridici' 
thftn  ourselves,  except  that  he  tolls  what  we  have  only  thi 
t  Hie  iinderstftmling  of  a  man  naturally  sanguine,  ma 
oSedt  be  easily  vitiatoil  by  the  luxurious  indulgence  of 
however  necessary  t^i  the  pnidiiction  of  every  thing  % 
excellent.  A  same  plants  are  dcstroyeil  by  loo  open  e: 
to  fiiat  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  tJic  rrgrtabl* 

Perhaps  no  class  n(  tlie  Iiumaii  species  rccjuires 
cautioned  against  thin  anticipation  of  happiiieHs, 
that  aspire  to  the  name  of  authors.     A  man  or  ' 
no  noner  finds  a  hint  moving  in  biu  mind,  than  li 
nientaneous  excursions  to  the  preiis.  and  to  the  iri 
with  a  Uttle  cncouragemeiit  from  flattery,  puahw 
into  future  ages,  and  prognusticales  the  honours  to  be 
him,  when  envy  is  extinct,  and  faction  forgotteni  and 
wboDrt  pailiality  now  suffers  to  obscure  him,  shall  have 
way  to  thetriflcrsof  as  short  duration  as  tltemsrlves. 

Those  who  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  t) 
bnoal  of  succeeding  times,  are  not  likely  to  be  cured  of  tbw 
infatuation ;  but  all  endeavours  ought  to  be  used  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  a  disease,  for  which,  when  it  has  attained  it* 
height,  perhaps  no  rcraexly  will  be  found  in  the  gardrnHl 

EhiTosophy,  however  she  may  boiist  her  physic  of  the    ' '' 
er  cathartics  of  vice,  or  lenitives  of  passion.  4' 

I  Bhalt,  therefore,  while  1  am  yet  hut  lightly  touched  *■ 
the  writer's  malady,  endeavour  to  fortify  myself  agaimil 
infection,  not  without  some  weak  hope  that  my  prearmlt 
may  extend  their  virtues  to  others,  whose  cmploynnil  IV 
foate  tiiem  to  the  same  danger. 


T 


It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man  idionid  ^ 
custom  himself  often  to  think  of  what  is  most  shocldi^M 
terrible,  that  by  such  i-eflections  he  may  be  prenerved  lUB 
too  ardent  wishes  for  secmuig  good,  and  from  too  mttch  d^ 
jecthm  in  real  evil. 

liwre  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author  tjian  neglectt 
compered  with  whicli,  reproach,  hatred,  and  (ippositioii,  M* 
nainn  of  happiness  ;  yet  this  worse,  (his  meanest  btliBt  v^ 
one  who  dares  to  write UaA  re;ts«iit.o  (cair. 
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/  nunc,  et  venuM  tecum  meditare  canoros. 

Go  now,  And  meditate  thy  tuneful  bys.  Eipbihitoit. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new  entrance  into 
.die  kttered  world,  so  far  to  suspect  his  own  powers,  as  to 
bdkve  that  he  possibly  may  deserve  neglect ;  that  nature 
■ay  not  have  qualified  him  much  to  enlarge  or  embellish 
knowledge,  nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputable  supe- 
riftrity  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  restH>f  mankind  ;  tliat^ 
Ihoagh  the  world  must  be  granted  to  be  yet  in  ignorance,  he 
ii  not  destined  to  dispel  the  cloud,  nor  to  shine  out  as  one  of 
tte  luminaries  of  life.  For  this  suspicion,  every  catalogue  of 
H  library  will  fui-nish  sufficient  i-cason;  as  he  will  find  it 
orowded  with  names  of  men,  who,  though  now  forgotten, 
were  once  no  less  enterprising  or  confident  than  himself 
cyudly  pleased  witli  their  own  productions,  equally  caressed 
kf  tiieir  patrons,  and  flattered  by  their  friends. 

But  tliough  it  should  happen  that  an  author  is  capable  of 
oxelling,  yet  his  merit  may  pass  without  notice,  huddled  in 
fte  variety  of  things,  and  tlii*own  into  the  general  miscellany 
«f  life,  lie  that  endeavours  after  fame  by  writing,  solicits 
the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  pleasures  or  immersed 
ID  business,  without  time  for  intellectual  anmsements;  h^ 
appeals  to  judges,  pi*cpossesscd  by  passions,  or  coiTupted  by 

Cjudices,  which  preclude  their  approbation  of  any  new  per- 
mance.  Some  are  too  indolent  to  I'ead  any  thing,  till  its 
luputation  is  established ;  others  too  envious. to  promote  that 
luue  w^hich  gives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  Wliat  is  new  is 
omosed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to  be  taught ;  and  what 
ta  known  is  in^jected,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered, 
that  men  moi*e  fi*equently  requii*e  to  be  reminded  than  in- 
brmed.  The  learned  arc  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion  early, 
lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  in  hazard ;  the  ignorant 
always  imagine  themselves  giving  some  proof  of  delicacy, 
when  they  I'efuse  to  be  pleased  ;  and  he  that  finds  his  way  to 
reputation  through  all  these  obstructions,  must  acknowletlge 
Ehat  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes  besides  his  industrv',  his 
learning,  or  bis  wit. 


TuESDAT,  March  sr,  1750. 


Vi  BTUS,  repulic  neiaa  nr^iU, 

Iiuomnatit  fvlget  t^mrUttu, 

JV'ec  (umff  aulpmul  lecvrti 


Undi  ■appointed  in  deiifrtii, 

Witli  mtiTe  hoDoun  nrtne  dunei  i 

Kor  taka  up  pow'r,  nor  Uvi  il  dctmi. 


As  giddj  wptuea  toiile  or  iromru  Ecruaii«>.  - 

The  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  tcacli  what  U  ,'Ht 
known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths  by  bis  mani^,  if 
adorning  thi-m  ;  cither  to  let  new  light  in  upon  the  mia^  Ujl' 
open  new  scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  t1i«  ilreM  fill 
situation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  give  tliein  IVeih.  "" 
and  more  powerful  attractions,  to  spread  such  toVS 
the  regions  through  which  the  intellect  has  aI^wV^^ 
its  progrcs!),  !ls  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a  secood 
view  of  things  hastily  passed  over,  or  negligently  regardid- 

Either  of  those  labours  i»  very  diRicult,  because  that  tbcf 
may  not  be  fi-uitlesH,  men  must  nut  only  be  persuaded  oftteir 
errors,  but  reconciled  totlieir  guide  ;  tliey  must  not  onlj  con- 
less  tlicir  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  less  pleasing,  net 
allow  that  lie  from  whom  thoy  are  io  learn  is  more  knowi^ 
than  tliemsclvcH. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  such  an  employment  wm  il 
itself  sufficiently  irksome  and  hazardous  ;  that  none  would  t* 
found  so  malevolent  as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the  itoat 
of  Sjsiphus ;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be  used  to  ob- 
struct those  advances  to  reputation,  which  must  be  madt  it 
such  an  expense  of  time  and  thought,  with  so  great  hazariii 
the  miscarriage,  and  witli  so  little  advantage  from  the  SM- 
ccss. 

Yet  there  is  a  cci-taiii  race  of  men,  that  eitlicr  imaguM  X 
Ihrir  duty,  or  make  it  their  amusement^  to  hinder  the  tvX^ 
tion  of  evciy  work  of  learning  or  genius,  who  stand  as  Miti- 
nels  in  the  avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon  giviig 
Ignorance  and  Envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distinguish  themselves  hy  the  appiDa- 
tion  of  Crilics,  it  is  necessary  fur  a  new  author  to  find  soM 
means  of  recommendation.  It  is  probable,  that  the  mostna- 
Hgnant  of  tliese  persecutors  might  be  somewhat  softened^ 
and  prcvuled  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit  their  fury.  Hav- 
ing for  this  purpose  considered  many  expedients,  I  find  in  the 
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records  of  ancient  times,  that  Ai^us  was  lulled  by  music,  and 
Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop  ;  and  am,  thereCnre,  inclined  to 
believe  that  modern  critics,  who  if  they  have  not  the  eyes^ 
bave  tlic  watchfulness  of  Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as 
Cerberus,  though,  perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equal  force, 
might  be  subdueil  by  methods  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  heard 
bow  some  have  been  pacified  with  claret  and  a  supper^  and 
others  laid  asleep  with  the  soft  notes  of  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives  me  sufficient 
iwsonto  dread  the  united  attacks  of  this  virulent  generation, 
yet  I  have  not  hitlierto  persuaded  myself  to  take  any  measures 
mr  flight  or  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt  whether  they  can  act 
'■gainst  me  by  lawful  authority,  and  suspect  that  they  have 
Jfresumed  upon  a  forged  commission,  styled  themselves  the 
ttinifltersof  Criticism^  without  any  authentic  evidence  of  dele- 
gnAion,  and  uttered  their  own  determinations  as  the  deorees 
if  a  higher  judicature. 

Criiicismj  from  whom  they  derieve  their  claim  to  decide 
tte  fate  of  writers,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Labour^  and 
Thith  :  she  was,  at  her  birth,  committed  to  the  care  of  JuB' 
IJee,  and  brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom.  Being 
4MB  distinguished  by  the  celestials  for  her  uncommon  quali- 
lioiy  she  was  appointed  the  governess  of  Fancy ^  and  empow- 
wedtobeat  time  to  the  chorus  of  the  MuseSf  when  tbey  sung 
Iwfiire  the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this  lower  world, 
ftey  came  accompanied  by  Criticism,  to  whom,  upon  her 
incent  from  her  native  regions.  Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be 
ttrried  aloft  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which  wastinctur- 
ii  with  ambrosia,  and  inwreathed  with  a  golden  foilage  of 
HMuranths  and  bays ;  the  other  end  was  encircled  with  cy- 
■ras  and  poppies,  and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  In 
br  left  hand  slie  bore  an  unextinguishable  torch,  manufactur- 
■dby  Labour  J  and  lighted  by  Truthy  of  which  it  was  the  par- 
llnlar  quality  immediately  to  show  every  thing  in  its  true 
farm,  however  it  might  be  disguised  to  common  eyes. 
Wibatever  *^rt  could  complicate,  or  Folly  could  confound,  was. 

En  the  first  gleam  of  the  torch  of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its 
inct  parts  and  original  simplicity  ;  it  darted  through  the 
labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  showed  at  once  all  the  absurdi- 
HeR  to  which  they  served  for  refuge;  it  pierced  through  the  robes 
Vbich  riietoric  often  sold  to  falsehood,  and  detected  the  dispro- 
portion of  parts  which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  to 
Dover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  office.  Criticism 
eame  down  to  survey  the  performances  of  those  who  professed 
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themselves  the  votaries  nf  the  Muses.  Whatever  was  bi-nugt 
belofc  her,  she  behold  \\y  the  steady  light  of  the  torch  ( 
Tritlk,  and  when  her  cxaminatinn  had  convinced  her,  that  ti 
laws  of  just  writing  had  been  observed,  she  touched  it  ^ 
the  amaranthine  end  of  tiie  sceptre,  and  consigned  it  over  fe 
immortality. 

But  it  more  Frequently  liappenetl,  that  in  the  works  which 
required  her  inspection.  Aici>e  was  some  imposture  attrinpUil ; 
that  false  colors  were  laboriously  laid  ;  that  some  sw.ret  ine- 
quality wa»  found  between  the  words  and  sciitiinents  or  miut 
dissimilitude  of  the  ideas  and  the  original  ubjert* :  that  in- 
congruities were  linked  togetlier.  »r  that  some  parts  were  ii 
no  use  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  without  coiw 
tributing  to  its  beauty,  solidity,  or  usefulness. 

Wherever  such  discoveries  wei-e  made,  and  they  were  B 
whenever  those  faults  were  committed.  Crificism  refused  I 
touch  which  conferred  the  sanction  of  immortality,  andrn 
the  eiTors  were  frequent  and  pross,  reveraed  the  sceptre,  and 
let  drops  of  lethc  distil  fii>m  Ihc  poppies  and  rypi'ess  a  fatal 
mildew,  which  iBimedinlely  began  to  waste  the  work  awaj, 
till  it  was  at  last  totally  destroyed. 

There  were  some  compositions  bnjughtto  the  test,  in  which, 
when  the  strongest  light  was  thrown  upon  them,  their  beaa- 
ties  and  faults  apiwared  so  equally  mingled  that  Crilicum 
stood  with  her  sceptre  poised  in  her  hand,  in  doubt  whether 
to  shed  lethe,  or  ambrosia,  upon  them.  Tlicsc  at  last  in- 
creased to  so  great  a  number,  that  she  was  n  eary  of  attendinc 
Bucii  doubtful  claims,  and,  for  fear  of  using  inipropcHy  the 
Hceptre  of  t/us/iee,  referred  the  cause  to  he  considered  by  T^me. 
..  The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  very  dilatory,  were,  sone 
few  caprices  excepted,  conformable  to  justice  :  and  many  who 
thought  themselves  secure  by  a  short  forbearance,  have  soak 
un<ler  his  scythe,  as  they  were  posting  down  with  their  to- 
lumes  in  triumph  to  futurity.  It  was  observable  that  sonw 
were  destroyed  by  little  and  little,  and  others  crushed  for  evw 
by  a  single  blew. 

(ri/Zmw)  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  steadily  npu 
Time,  was  at  last  so  well  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  ri» 
withtlrew  from  the  earth  with  her  patroness  ^strea,  and  left 
Frejudice  and  False  Taste  to  ravage  at  large  as  the  associatM 
of  Fraud  and  Mischief;  contenting  herself  thenceforth  to 
shedherinfluence  from  afar  upon  some  select  Minds,  fitted  fin- 
its  reception  by  learning  and  by  virtue. 

Before  her  departure  she  broke  her  sceptre,  of  which  the 
fihivers,  that  formed  the  ambrosial  end,  were  canght  up  by 
f/<'tlery,  and  those  that  had  been  infected  with  the  waters  of 
Ut^,  were  with  equal InsteBftVzc&V^  AfoCewtlence.    Thefol- 
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lowers  of  Flattery^  to  whom  she  distributed  her  part  of  the 
eceptre^  neither  had  nor  desired  light,  but  touched  indiscrimi- 
nately whatever  Power  or  Interest  happened  to  exhibit  The 
companions  of  Malevolence  were  suppiit^d  by  the  Furies  with 
a  torch,  which  had  this  quality  peculiar  to  infenial  lustre^  that 
its  light  fell  only  upon  faults. 

No  lif^ht,  but  rather  darkne&s  visible, 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo. 

With  these  fragments  of  authority,  the  slaves  of  Flattery 
end  Malevolence  mairhed  out,  at  the  command  of  their  mis- 
tresses, to  confer  immortality,  or  condemn  to  oblivion.  But 
this  sceptre  had  now  lost  its  power ;  and  T\me  passes  his 
sentence  at  leisure,  without  any  regard  to  their  determina- 
tions. 


No.  4.     Saturday,  March  31,  1750. 

Simul  et  jucunda  ei  idotiea  dicere  vitjt.  Hob. 

And  join  both  profit  and  delight  in  one.  Ceekch. 

The  works  of  fiction  witli  which  the  present  generation 
seems  more  particularly  delighted,  arc  such  as  exhibit  life  in 
its  true  state,  diversified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen 
in  the  world,  and  influenced  by  passions  and  qualities  which 
are  really  to  be  found  in  conversing  with  mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  improperly  the 
comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  be  conducted  nearly  by  the 
niles  of  comic  poetry.  Its  province  is  to  bring  about  na- 
tural events  by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  without 
the  help  of  wonder  :  it  is  therefore  precluded  from  the  ma- 
chines and  expedients  of  the  heroic  i-omance,  and  can  neither 
employ  giants  to  snatch  away  a  lady  fi-om  the  nuptial  rites, 
nor  knights  to  bring  her  back  from  captivity ;  it  can  neither 
bewilder  its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them  in  imagi- 
nary castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon  Pontanus^ 
that  all  his  writings  are  filled  with  ttie  same  images ;  and 
that  if  you  take  from  him  his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs 
and  his  dryads,  he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be  called 
In  like  manner,  almost  all  the  fictions  of  the  last 
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^e  will  vaniah.  if  you  deprive  them  of  a  iiermit  and  »  woii^^ 
a  battle  and  a  shipwi-eek.  4 

Why  this  wild  atrain  of  imaginatimi  found  itHTption 
long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is  not  easy  to  ronrcive ;  1 
we  cannot  wonder  that  while  readers  could  be  prorurod.  l 
authors  were  willing  to  continue  it ;  fop  when  a  man  had  hf 
practice  giuned  some  fluency  of  language,  he  h^d  no  furtbet>' 
care  than  to  retire  to  his  closet,  let  loose  his  invention,  airfl 
heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities ;  a  book  was  thuu  producelt 
without  fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of  study,  witliiMrif 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance  with  life. 

The  task  of  our  preaent  wi-itei-s  is  very  different :  it 
quires,  together  with  that  learning  which  is  to  he  gained  fr 
books,  that  exjieriencc  which  can  never  he  attained  by  8 
tary  diligence,  but  must  arise  from  general  converse  and 
curate  ob)<ervation  of  the  living  world.     Their  performancA* 
have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  plus  oneris  quantum  venk0 
minus,  little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difficulty.   Thoi- 
are  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows  the  orig^  ~ 
nal,  and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  of  re<;eiB- 
blance.     Other  writings  arc  safe,  except  from  the  malice  of 
learning,  but  these  are  in  danger  from  every  common  reader : 
as  the  slipper  ill  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  wli» 
happened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of  Apelles. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  copiers  of  hi' 
man  manners,  is  not  the  most  important  concern  that  la 
author  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  before  him.  These  books  an 
written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle,  to 
whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and  introductions 
into  life.  They  are  the  entertainment  of  minds  unfumisbed 
with  ideas,  and  therefore  easily  susceptible  of  impressions ; 
not  fixed  by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following  Hw 
current  of  fancy ;  not  informed  by  experience,  and  conM- 
qnently  open  to  ev«ry  false  suggestion  and  partial  account. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be  paid  to 
youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  should  be  suffered  to  ap- 
proach their  eyes  or  eai-s,  are  precepts  extorted  by  senm  an 
virtue  from  an  ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for  chas- 
tity of  thought.  The  same  kind,  though  not  the  same  ite^ 
gree  of  caution,  is  required  in  every  thing  which  is  laid  be- 
fbre  them,  to  secure  them  from  unjust  prejudices,  perveru 
opinions,  and  incongruous  combinations  of  images. 

In  the  romances  formerly  written,  every  transaction  and 
Sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that  passes  among  mei^ 
that  the  reader  was  in  very  little  danger  of  making  any  ap- 
plicattons  to  kiiuelf ;  the  Tirtues  and  crimes  were  eqnal^ 
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beymid  his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amiised  himself  with 
heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and  persecutors,  as  with 
beings  of  another  species,  whose  actions  were  regulated  upon 
Botiyes  of  their  own,  and  who  had  neither  faults  nor  excel- 
lencies in  common  with  himself. 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the  universal  drama,  as 
may  be  the  lot  of  any  otiier  man ;  youne  spectators  fix  tiieir 
eyes  upon  him  with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  by  observing 
Us  behaviour  and  success,  to  regulate  their  own  practices^ 
when  tliey  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like  part. 

For  this  reason,  these  familiar  histories  may  perhaps  be 
Bade  of  grater  use  than  the  solemnities  of  professed  mo- 
rality, and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with 
more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  poww 
of  example  is  so  great  as  to  take  possession  of  the  memory 
by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  eflfects  almost  without  tte 
intervention  of  tlic  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when 
the  choice  is  unrestrained,  the  best  examples  only  should  bo 
exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate  so  strongly, 
should  not  be  mischievous  or  uncertain  in  its  effects. 

HThe  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have  over  real 
life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to  invent, 
yet  to  select  objects,  and  to  cull  from  the  mass  of  mankind, 
those  individuals  upon  which  the  attention  ought  most  to  be 
employed  :  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be  made,  may  be 
polished  by  art  and  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  display 
that  lustre  whicli  before  was  buried  among  common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  excellency  of  art,  to 
imitate  nature ;  but  it  is  necessai^  to  distinguish  tliose  parts 
of  nature,  which  are  most  proper  for  imitation  :  greater  care 
is  still  required  in  representing  life,  which  is  so  often  dis- 
coloured by  passion,  or  deformed  by  wickedness.  If  the 
world  be  promiscuously  described,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use 
it  can  be  to  read  the  a<xount :  or  why  it  may  not  be  as  safe 
to  turn  the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind  as  upon  a  mirror, 
which  shows  all  tliat  piTsents  itself  without  discrimination- 
It  is  thercibre  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  a  character, 
that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears ;  for  many  characters  ought 
never  to  be  drawn  :  nor  of  a  narrative,  that  tlie  train  of  events 
is  agreeable  to  observation  and  experience ;  for  that  observa- 
tion which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  will  be  found 
much  more  frequently  to  make  men  cunning  tlian  good.  The 
purpose  of  these  writings  is  surely  not  only  to  show  mankind, 
but  to  provide  tliat  tliey  may  be  seen  hereafter  with  less 
hazard ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  snares  which  are 
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laid  by  TWac/ierif  fur  Imwccncc,  without  uifn^iug  ouy  wub 
lor  ttiat  superiority  with  wliicit  tlic  betrayer  flattri*^  his  vani- 
ty; to  give  tlic  power  of  counteracting  Traud,  without  Ihe 
temptation  to  prartise  it ;  to  initiate  yuntli  by  mock  cncouo' 
tcrs  ill  tlic  art  of  n«-essai-y  (iefeiice,  and  to  iucrca^  pradence 
without  impairing  virtue. 

Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  nature,  so  mingia 
gofjd  and  bad  qualities  in  tlieir  principal  personages,  that  the; 
ai-c  both  equally  conspicuous ;  and  as  wc  acnompany  then 
through  llieir  adventures  witti  delight,  and  urt^  led  by  de- 
gi-ees  to  interest  ourselves  in  their  favour,  we  Iom-  (lie  ubliur- 
rencc  of  tlieir  faults,  because  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleasure, 
or,  perhaps,  reganl  them  witli  some  kindness,  for  being  nutted 
witli  so  much  merit. 

There  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked,  whoi^e  en- 
dowments threw  a  bnghtiiess  on  their  crimes,  and  whom 
scarce  any  villany  mitdc  jierfectly  detestuble,  bccHUX'  UiCj 
never  could  be  \tholly  divested  of  their  cxceilenri<!s;  bat 
9ucb  have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corruploi-^  of  the  worhL 
and  their  resemblance  ought  no  more  to  be  preserved*  thia 
the  ail  of  murdering  without  pain. 

Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to  the  cmm- 
quences  of  this  notion,  that  ceKain  virtues  have  their  corres- 
pondent faults,  and  therefore  that  to  exhibit  either  apart  is  to 
deviate  from  probability.  Thus  men  arc  observed  by  Swift 
to  be  "grateful  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  reaentfitl.'* 
This  principle,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  supposes  man 
to  act  from  a  brute  impulse,  and  pursue  a  certain  degree  of 
inclination,  without  any  choice  of  the  object ;  for,  otherwise, 
though  it  should  he  allowed  that  gratitude  and  resentment 
arise  fi-om  the  same  constitution  of  the  passions,  it  follows 
not  that  they  will  be  equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consult- 
ed ;  yet.  unless  that  consequence  be  admitted,  this  sagacionB 
maxim  becomes  an  empty  sound,  witliout  any  relation  to  prac- 
tice or  to  life. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to  these  eflfeds 
arc  always  in  the  same  proportion.  For  pride,  which  pro- 
duces quickness  of  resentment,  will  obstruct  gratitudey  by 
unwillingness  to  admit  that  inferiority  which  obligation  iv- 
plics ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  who  cannot  titink  be  re- 
ceives a  favour,  will  acknowledge  or  repay  it. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  thatpoaitionsot 
this  tendency  should  be  laid  open  and  confuted  ;  for  while  mn 
consider  good  and  evil  as  springing  from  the  same  nmt,  they 
will  spare  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  in  judgii^^ 
if  not  of  others,  at  leastof  themselTes,  willbe  aptto  e  " 
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their  virtues  by  their  vices.  To  this  fatal  error  all  those  will 
contribute,  who  confound  tlie  colours  of  right  and  wrong,  and, 
instead  of  helping  to  settle  their  boundaries,  mix  them  witli 
•o  much  art,  that  no  common  mind  is  able  to  disunite  them. 

In  narratives  where  historical  veracity  has  no  place,  I  can- 
not discover  why  there  should  not  be  exhibited  the  most  per- 
fect idea  of  virtue ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  proba- 
bility, for  what  we  cannot  credit,  we  shall  never  imitate,  but 
the  highest  and  purest  tliat  humanity  can  reach,  which,  exer- 
cised in  such  trials  as  the  various  I'evolutions  of  things  shall 
bring  upon  it,  may,  by  conquering  some  calamities,  and  en- 
during others,  teach  us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can 
perform.  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to  be  shown,  should  al- 
ways disgust ;  nor  should  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity 
of  courage,  be  so  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind. 
Wherever  it  appears,  it  should  raise  hatred  by  the  malignity 
of  its  practices,  and  contempt  by  the  meanness  of  its  strata- 
gems :  for  while  it  is  supported  by  either  parts  or  spirit,  it 
will  be  seldom  heartily  abhorred.  The  Roman  tyrant  was 
oontent  to  be  hated,  if  lie  was  but  feared ;  and  there  are- thou- 
sands of  the  readers  of  romances  willing  to  be  thought  wicked, 
if  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  wits.  It  is  therefore  to  be  stea- 
dily inculcated,  that  virtue  is  the  highest  proof  of  understand- 
ing, and  tlie  only  solid  basis  of  greatness ;  and  that  vice  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  narrow  thoughts ;  that  it  begins 
In  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy,* 
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Et  ntmc  omim  a^er,  nunc  omnia  parturit  arbos, 

sYunc  frondent  syhx,  nutu: formonsHnivt  annux.         Viru. 

Now  ev'ry  field,  now  ev'ry  tree  is  green ; 

Now  genial  Nuture's  fairest  face  is  seen.  KLpni!fSTo> 

Evert  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with  some  circum- 
stances of  his  present  state,  to  suffer  his  imagination  to  range 
flM>re  or  less  in  quest  of  future  happiness,  and  to  fix  upon  some 
point  of  time,  in  which,  by  the  i*omoval  of  the  incyivenience 
which  now  perplexes  him^  or  acquisition  of  th^dvantage 

*  This  eicelltnt  paper  wis  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of  Roderick 
BftiidoiD,  and  Tom  Jones,  which  appeared  about  this  time,  and  have  been 
the  models  of  that  species  of  romance,  now  known  by  the  more  common 
ficme  «f  .^tv^l.  C. 
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which  he  at  present  wants,  he  shall  find  the  conditioB  of  Ur 
life  very  much  improveil.  -• 

When  this  time,  wliich  is  too  often  expected  with  great  uu-* 
patience,  at  last  arrives,  it  genirally  comes  without  the  blMi>i 
ing  for  which  it  was  deaireil ;  but  we  solace  ourselves  wjtt. 
some  new  prospect,  and  prcns  forward  again  with  e«|iial  (•■ 
gem  ess- 
It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  prevails,  when 
lie  turns  his  hopex  upon  things  wholly  out  of  his  own  power; 
since  he  forbears  then  to  precipitate  his  affairs,  for  the  sake  ti 
Ihe  great  event  that  is  to  complete  his  felicity,  and  waits  bw 
the  blissful  hour  with  less  neglect  of  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  taken  in  ttie  mean  time. 

I  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper,  who  indulgal-  i 
his  dream  of  happiness  with  less  hurt  to  himself  than  SMln 
chimerical    wishes   commonly    produced,  and  adjusted  UmI 
scheme  with  such  address,  that  his  hopes  were  in  full  blonflW 
three  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  other  part  never  wbo^T' 
blasted.      Many,  [wrhaps,  would  be  desii-ous  of  learning  if 
what  means  he  procured  to  himself  such  a  clieap  and  lastii^ 
satisfaction.  It  was  gaiuiid  by  a  constant  practice  of  refertiiig> 
the  removal  of  all  his  uneasiness  to  the  coming  of  the  ncvk 
spring  ;  if  his  healtJi  was  impaired,  the  spniig  would  restMV 
it ;  if  what  be  wanted  was  at  a  high  price,  it  woidd  AUl  Ha 
Talue  in  the  spring. 

The  spring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any  of  these  «f> 
fects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that  the  next  would  be  IWM 
propitious ;  nor  was  ever  convinced,  that  the  present  spriog 
would  fail  him  before  the  middle  of  summer ;  for  he  alwaji 
talked  of  the  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and  when  it 
was  once  past,  every  one  agreed  with  him  that  it  was 


By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps,  brouglitt* 
feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  this  delight 
ful  season ;  but  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  many,  whm 
it  can  be  no  shame  to  resemble,  infected  with  the  same  enthfr 
siasm  ;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  scarce  any  poet  of  emineMei 
who  has  not  left  some  testimony  of  his  fondness  for  the  flow- 
ers, the  zephyrs,  and  the  warblers  of  the  spring.  Nor  has  tha 
most  luxuriant  imagination  been  able  to  describe  the  aenmHf 
and  happiness  of  the  golden  age,  otherwise  than  by  giving  • 
perpetual^ring,  as  the  highest  reward  of  uucorrupted  imM> 

There  is,  indeed^  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  tba 
annii^renoTation  of  the  world,  and  the  new  tlisplay  <it  tb» 
treasures  of  nature.  The  cold  aud  darkness  of  winter,  wift 
the  naked  deformity  of  evuy  objecton  which  wetttni«arf7(% 
make  us  rt^ice  at  the  aoccMOuii  ««»<&,  «ft^«U  Cir  lAit 
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'<■  bavi-  rarBpri)  us  loi-  what  wc  may  enjoy  ;  tinil  cTPry  biitl- 
'liiig  flower,  wliirh  u  wai-tn  sitimU»ii  Itrings  early  to  our 
■  i'-w.  N  rnimidcrcO  liy  ns  jis  n  nirast-ngpi-  to  notify  the  ap- 
timnrh  nlninro  joymisilays. 

Tbr  Sprhig  affbriU  to  a  minti.  so  Trw  from  the  Omturbnnro 

=<[  raifs  or  iiawtionx  tv*  to  be  VHcunt  to  I'lilin  amuscmviitH,  al- 

'ii.ist  .iiiy  thing  thiit  our  pifsoiit  stato  iiiiikcs  us  c.ip<ibl«  of 

*""J">i'iK-     The  varicgatpil  vci'ihwc  oftht-  ficlils  anil  wooiIn, 

ilii  -li.  1 1  ssion  of  gral«'ful  oiIoui'h,  the  voiirc  of  picasui'e  jitmr- 

iijt  riobM  oo  every  siilp,  with  llif  ghi<lnt>»it  apimretitly 

ceived   by  every  iiiiima).  from  the   grtiwth  of   hiN  foodt 

ilbcrkmciiry  of  the  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  eartli 

|l-air  of  gaiety,    sigiiilkantly   cxpres>icil    by   the   smile  of 

■et  there  ai-e  nie»  to  whom  tJiese  scenes  are  able  to  give  no 

Tglil,  and  who  hurry  away  fi-om  all  the  varieties  of  rural 
nity,  to  lo»>e  their  boors  and  divert  their  thoughts  by 
vantfl  or  a-ssciiiblU's,  «  tavern  dinner,  or  the  [irattk  of 
ifw  day. 

It  may  belaid  down  as  a  position  which  will  seldom  deceive, 
*»t  when  a  man  cannot  bear  his  own  company,  there  is 
9t»niHhing  wrong.  He  must  Hy  fmm  hiiiDw-lf,  either  bet-auiw 
lie  frcN  a  tedioiisness  In  life  from  the  equijmisc  of  an  empty 
aiiind,  which,  iiaving  no  tendency  to  one  motion  more,  than 
another,  lint  an  it  in  impelled  by  some  external  power,  moflt 
alnayn  have  nx'onrM'  to  foreign  object!) :  or  he  must  be  afriud 
vf  Ibr  intnision  of  some  unplca^ing  ideas,  and  perhaps  is 
vlruggling  t«  escape  Trom  the  rcmcmbra»c«  of  a  loss,  the 
'fear  of  a  calamity,  or  some  other  thought  of  greater  horror. 

Thofle  whom  sorrow  ini'npacit:Ues  to  enjoy  tlie  pleasures 
■^  contemplation,  may  propi'rly  apply  to  suoii  diversions, 
provided  they  are  innocent,  an  lay  ^ttrnng  hold  nn  the  atu^n- 
tion:  nnd  llioso,  wlioni  fear  of  any  futniv  nSlirtion  chains 
down  tn  misery,  mo^t  endeavour  to  obviate  tlic  danger. 

My  I'onniderations shall,  on  thisoccaisioii.  be  turned  oumdi 
a^  aiT  honleiiHome  to  theniMulves.  merely  because  tJiey  want 
i^ibjer-ts  fill-  rellection,  and  to  whom  llic  volume  of  natmT>  is 
tlirvnn  o)wn  without  alfording  Iheni  pleueuro  or  iiii^tructioii, 
becansT  Ibey  never  learned  to  read  the  rhifactei-s. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming  paradox,  that  1 
very  /nr  jnen  knMo  how  to  lake  a  U-alk  ;  and,  inderil.  it  is 
true,  that  few  know  hnw  to  take  a  walk  with  a  ]iroHpc<:t  of  ■  • 
any  otlier  pleasure,  than  the  same  company  would  have  af- 
fimtril  tliem  at  home. 

'lltcrr  ai-e  aiitniiilH  that  borrow  their  colour  from  tlie  neigh- 

xiriiig  IkmIv,  and  consci|urntlv  vary  Iheirbufinstliey  happen 

-ouir.-ij., 
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to  cliange  ihrir  place.  In  like  tnaiiuer,  it  ought  to  be  the 
endeavour  »{  every  man  to  dmve  his  reflections  rrom  the 
objects  about  him ;  for  it  is  to  nn  purpose  tlial  he  altera  his 
position,  ir  Iiis  attention  continues  fixed  to  the  same  point. 
The  mind  nhouldbe  keptgpcnto  the  access  of  every  no«- idea, 
and  so  far  disengaged  fi-om  the  ])re.doniinarice  of  particular 
thoughts,  as  easily  to  accommodate  itself  to  occasional  a> 
tertainment. 

A  man  tliat  lias  formed  this  habit  of  turning  every  new  ob- 
ject to  his  enlei-tainment,  finds  in  the  productions  of  naturCM 
inexhaustible  stock  of  materials  upon  which  he  can  empb; 
himself,  without  any  temptations  tn  envy  or  malevoleaoe; 
faults,  pertiaps,  seldom  totally  avoided  by  those,  whose  jadC- 
ment  is  much  exercised  upon  the  works  of  art.  He  hMM- 
ways  a  cei-tain  prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons  far 
wloring  the  sovereign  Author  of  the  universe,  and  pnteUf 
hopesof  making  some  discovery  of  benefit  to  others,  or  « 
profit  to  himself.  There  is  no  ttouht  tint  many  vegptables  and 
animals  have  qualities  that  niiglit  be  of  gi-eat  use,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  there  is  not  i-e^tiired  luiuh  foi-cc of  pciif- 
tration,  or  fatigue  of  study,  but  only  frequent  experimrab. 
and  close  attention.  What  is  said  by  the  chemists  of  tiieir 
darling  mercury,  is.  perhaps,  tme  of  every  body  through  the 
whole  creation,  that  if  a  thousaiKl  lives  should  be  spent  upoa 
it,  all  its  pro]>crties  would  not  be  fou  nd  out> 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  diversified  by  various  tastts. 
since  life  aOiirds  and  requii-es  such  multiplicity  of  employ- 
meiits.  and  a  nation  of  naturalists  i.'^  neither  to  be  htqiedtr 
desii-ed;  but  it  is  sui-ely  not  impi-oper  to  point  out  afroh 
amusement  to  those  who  languish  in  healtli.  and  repine  in 
plenty,  for  want  of  some  source  of  diversion  that  may  be  Itffl 
easily  exhausted,  and  to  inform  the  multitudes  of  both  sexu, 
who  are  bui-dcned  with  every  new  day.  that  there  arc  manj 
shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of  nattirr, 
demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness  ;  and,t]iere- 
fore,  the  younger  part  of  my  readers,  to  whom  I  dedicate  thi» 
vernal  speculation,  must  excuse  me  fur  calling  upon  them,  to 
make  use  at  once  Wf  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  spring  of 
life;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds  may  be  yet  impmwd 
with  new  images,  a  love  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  an  ardor 
for  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  remember,  that  a  blighted  sprias 
makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however 
beautiful  and  gay.  are  only  intended  by  nature  a»  preput- 
tives  to  autumnal  fruits. 


niK  KAUUl-LU 
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-Trrrtiiin  n»t  fxerei^  (nrirta,  nnii'Suf  urfTW 
l/iiailriifSt  fielianu  bmr  vivtrt :  ^utJ  firlii,  Air  «*f  .- 
£•1  Uluttit,  ammui  ti  le  nut  d^cil  itjHui.  I  Con, 

Aclivi-  ill  imlulf  [ice,  nbrnail  we  rnam 

In  micit  of  hippincM  wtiich  dwell*  »t  linme 

Wiih  Tain  puniiit*  fitlgu'ri,  ■!  Itngth  you'll  find. 

No  place  excWe*ilfh>[n  in  cquil  nitn<l.  Ciriiiiiixna 

Tbit  man  hIioiiM  iicvtir  suffer  Kin  liiiiipincsH  to  dopentl 

m  p\(omR)  circiimatanrcs,  isoiipat'thc  chief  prcix-pts  of  the 

'■  ,l'  [ihiliHopliy ;  api-cccpt,  iti<lc<>il,  wliirli  (liat  lofty  wcl 

I'li'd  bcyitiid  thccoiiilitioii  i)l'liumivii  lifp,  aiidiri  wliirli 

■11  111  svvm  to  liave  comitrised  ait  utter  (^xcliiHion  of  nil 

I  jiuiii  and  pleasure  from  tlie  rcgnrd  or  ultcutiun  of  u 

"•*  4 

ich  sapienlin  insaniem,  as  Horaro  mils  the  doctrine  of 
9ier  sort,  siirh  extravuganre  of  philosophy,  can  want  nd- 
aothority  nor  argninerit  fur  itj4  ronfiitation  :  it  w  over- 
(hrowii  by  the  cx|K^riciice  of  every  lioiir,  and  the  jmwei-a  of 
natiirc  risi-  up  aguinMt  it  But  we  may  very  properly  inquire, 
how  new-  to  tliin  exalted  Httit«  it  is  in  our  jiower  to  approach  ? 
how  fu-  wc  can  exempt  ourselves  froiti  outward  influences, 
and  M'curr  ti>  our  minds  a  aUite  of  lran(|uillity  ^  for,  though 
(he  boa.1t  of  ahsnlut«  independence  is  ridiculous  and  vain,  yet 
a  mean  flexibility  to  every  impulse,  anil  a  patient  siihiiiission 
to  X\»  tyranny  of  casual  troubles,  is  below  tlic  dignity  of  that 
nind,  whirh,  however  depravetl  or  weakened.  boaKts  itH  deri- 
miinn  fmin  a  relestial  original,  and  hopes  fur  an  union  with 
nnnitogooilness,  and  unvariablu  felicity. 


Bie  neceswity  of  ei-ccting  ourteKcs  tn  noine  degree  of  hi- 
;Uial  dignity,  and  of  preserving  resources  of  pleasure. 
Ii  may  not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  accident,  is  never 
■  aore  apparent  than  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  those,  whom 
fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct ;  who,  not  being 
•  huinfd  down  by  their  condition  to  a  regular  and  slated  allot- 
lueiit  of  their  hours,  are  obliged  to  find  tliemsclvcs  business 
"r  diversion,  and  baring  nothing  within  tbat  can  entertain 
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or  employ  lln'tn.  are  compelled  to  try  all  Uic  arts  of  deirtny- 
ing  time. 

The  iiuRibcrlcss  evpetlienl^  practised  by  tliia  clasn  of  mor- 
tals to^illeviate  the  burthen  of  life,  are  notices  shameful,  Mr. 
pcrliaps.  much  less  pitiablet  than  those  to  which  a  tnult-r  nn 
the  e^c  of  bankruptcy  bs  reduced.  I  have  seen  melaacbolj 
overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  dixapjiointnicnt  of  a  party 
for  caitis :  and  whi-ii.  after  the  proposal  of  a  thotiHaiid  Rclivmes, 
and  tlie  despatch  of  the  footman  upon  a  hundred  nuMsam, 
they  have  submitted,  witJi  gloomy  resignation,  to  the  rai^or- 
tune  of  passing  one  evening  in  conversation  with  cadi  utiwf ; 
on  a  sudden,  siiclk  ai-e  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  uiMS' 
pccted  visitor  lias  brought  them  relief^  acceptable  as  provisfai 
to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  out  till  the  next 
day. 

The  general  i-emedy  of  those,  who  are  uneasy  n  ithout  knoi- 
ing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place ;  they  arc  willing  to  iina^nr 
thii^  till  if  jiciiti  is  the  consequence  of  some  local  inconvfiiiiu"'. 
'and  e.ndeavuur  to  fly  from  it*  as  children  from  their  shadow*; 
always  hoping  for  si>inc  more  satisfactory  delight  from  every 
nev.'  scene,  and  always  returning  home  with  disappointment 
and  complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation,  without  R- 
flecting  on  those  that  suffer  under  the  dreadful  symptom  of 
canine  madness,  termed  by  physicians  the  dread  of  taiter? 
These  miserable  wretches,  unable  lo  drink,  though  buraiRg 
with  thirst,  ai-e  sometimes  known  to  try  various  contortiaiK. 
or  inclinations  of  the  bi.>-ly.  flattering  themselves  tliat  the}' 
can  swallow  in  one  puslurc  that  liquor  which  they  find  iaaa- 
otiier  to  rejiel  their  lips. 

Yet.surh  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thoughtless  or  igno- 
rant, but  sometimes  seizes  tliosc  minds  which  seem  most  ex- 
empted from  it,  by  the  variety  of  attainments,  qnicknessof 
peijrtration.  or  stverily  of  judgment;  and,  indeed,  the  pride 
of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  ninrtifled  by  fiixling  that  they 
confer  no  security  against  the  common  eri'ors,  which  mislead 
the  weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the  remembrance 
of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface  to  his  ^raems,  where,  how- 
ever exallcil  by  genius,  and  enlarged  by  study,  he  infonas 
ns  of  a  scheme  uf  happiness  to  which  the  imagination  of  a  girl 
upon  the  loss  of  her  fii-st  lover  could  have  scarcely  given  way; 
but  which  he  seems  lo  have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten its  absurdity,  and  would  jti-obahly  have  put  in  execu- 
tt'>n,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by  his  reason. 

'■  My  desire,"  says  lie,  "  has  been  for  some  years  past) 
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tiMNi|^  fhe  ezectttioii  has  been  accidentally  ditisrted,  and  doei 
alUl  TeheniMitly  continaef  to  retire  myself  to  sdme  of  onr  Ame* 
ticaa  plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  myself  wiUi 

^ikt  traflk  of  those  parts,  which  is  tiie  end  of  most  men  tiiat 
tnvrel  tiiither;  but  to  forsake  this  world  for  ever,  with  all 
ike  vanities  and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
aone  obscure  retreat,  but  not  without  tiie  consolation  of  let- 
tsm  and  philosophy.'' 

.  Such  was  the  chimerical  jnnovision  which  Cowley  had  made 
im  Us  own  mind,  finr  the  quiet  of  his  remaining  life,  and  which 

Jbi  neems  to  recommend  to  posterity,  since  tibere  is  no  other 
««a8on  for  disclosing  it.    Surely  no  stronger  instance  can  be 

. :  giiven  of  a  persuasion  that  content  was  the  inhabitant  of  par- 
#colar  regions,  and  that  a  man  might  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  leave  behind  him  all  his  cares,  encumbrances^  and  cala- 
Aitiea. 

If  be  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  iiny 
iimaeif  in  some  obscure  retreat^  he  might  have  found,  in  his 
own  country,  innumerable  coverts  sufficiently  dark  to  have 
mnoealed  the  genius  of  Cowley ;  for  whatever  might  be  his 
pinion  of  the  importunity  with  which  he  might  be  summoned 
back  into  public  life,  a  short  experience  would  have  convinced 
kittf  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisition,  and  that  it 
would  require  little  continuance  to  free  himself  from  the  in- 
trofion  of  the  world.  There  is  pride  enough  in  the  human 
htMot  to  prevent  much  desire  of  acquaintance  with  a  man,  by 
wiK>m  we  are  sure  to  be  neglected,  however  his  reputation  for 
•Gience  or  virtue  may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that 
the  lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  Ihe  respect  of 
strangers  should  overwhelm  him  with  visits.  Even  those  to 
whom  he  has  formerly  been  known,  will  very  patiently  sup- 

Khis  absence  when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  without 
and  found  new  diversions  for  those  moments  which  his 
company  contributed  to  exhilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to  hinder  us  from 
Ijrannizing  over  one  another,  that  no  individual  should  be  of 
mch  importance,  as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  conversed  to  little 
purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had  never  remarked,  how  soon 
tiie  useful  friend,  the  gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover, 
when  once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  sight,  give  way 
to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might  have  been 
safe  enough  from  violation,  though  he  had  chosen  it  within 
die  limits  of  his  native  island ;  he  might  have  found  here  pre- 
servatives against  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  the  wocULi 
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not  less  cflirftrioiis  tlinn  those  vhich  the  woods  or  fiplds  of 
Anierira  roulil  aflbrd  him :  hut  having  once  his  mind  embit- 
tered with  disguHt.  Iieroiireivedit  impossible  to  he  far  enough 
from  the  cause  of  his  uneasincgs ;  and  was  jmsting  away  witJi 
the  ex|M>dition  of  a  coward,  who,  for  want  of  vimtiiritig  to  look 
behind  him,  thinks  the  enemy  perpetually  at  Im  heels. 

When  lie  was  intemiptiMl  by  company,  op  fatigued  with 
business,  he  so  strongly  imagined  to  himself  tite  happiness  of 
leisure  and  retreat,  that  he  determined  to  enjoy  them  for  Iht 
fiiture  witliout  interruption,  and  to  exclude  fnr  ever  all  that 
could  deprive  him  of  his  darling  satisfactions.  He  foi^pol, 
in  the  vehemence  of  desii-e,  that  solitude  and  quiet  owe  their 
plcaaures  to  those  miseries,  which  Ite  was  so  studioas  to  ob- 
viate :  for  such  ai-e  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through  all 
Ms  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  re- 
tirement, endear  each  other;  such  arc  the  changes  that  ke^p 
tiu!  mind  in  action;  we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are 
satiated  :  we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a  new  pursuit. 
If  lie  had  proceeded  in  hi^  prujert,  and  lixed  lii.s  hiihitation 
in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  new  world,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  his  distance  from  the  vanities  of  life  would  h*n 
enabled  him  to  keep  away  the  vexation.^.  It  is  common  for 
s  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he  could  bear  it  better 
in  any  other  part  Cowley  having  known  the  troubles  and 
perplexities  of  a  particular  condition,  readily  persuaded  him- 
self that  nothing  worse  was  to  be  found,  and  that  every  •!• 
teration  would  bring  some  improvement :  be  never  snspected 
that  the  cause  of  liLs  unhappiness  was  within,  that  his  ««a 
passions  were  not  sufficiently  regulated,  and  that  he  was  ha- 
rassed by  his  own  impatience,  which  could  never  be  witboat 
something  to  awaken  it,  would  accompany  him  over  tiie  sea* 
and  find  its  way  to  his  American  elysium.  He  would,  upoB 
,  the  trial,  have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of  con- 
tent must  spring  up  in  the  mind ;  and  that  he  who  has  90  little 
knowledge  of  human  natai-e,  as  to  seek  happiness  by  chang- 
ing any  tiling  but  his  own  dispositions,  will  waste  his  life  ia 
fruitiess  cRurts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  whir  h  he  purposes  ta 


*  Fee  Dr,  Jobnson's  tife  of  CowIe>',  vol.  Is.  p.  10, 16. 
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O  qui  perpetua  mundum  ratione  gvbemas, 
Terrarum  caUque  MUfr  / 
IM^ice  ierrente  nebukn  and  pondera  molUf 
Mque  tu9  wplendwe  mica  J  jf  Vi  nanujue  •atmimf 
Tu  rtguiet  tranqvilm  piiM,     Te  cemtre^Jimst 
Principiumt  vector,  dux,  aemita,  temdnuf,  idem. 


BOBTttf^. 


O  thou  whose  powV  o'er  moving  worids  prendctt 
Whose  Toice  crestedt  and  whose  wisdom  guides, 
On  dsrkKng  man  in  [Hire  effolf^enee  shine. 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine* 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  con6dence  and  holy  rest : 
From  thee,  great  God,  w«  sprint,  to  thee  we  tend» 
Psth,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

Thx  loTe  of  Beliremeni  has,  hi  all  ages,  adkered  closely  to 
miuds,  which  have  been  most  enlarged  by  knowledge^ 
or  elevated  by  genius.  Those  who  enjoyed  every  thing  gene- 
fttlly  supposed  to  confer  hapjMness,  have  been  forced  to  seek 
it  bi  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though  they  possessed  both 
power  and  ricties,  and  were,  therefore,  sarrounded  by  men 
wIm)  considered  it  as  their  chief  interest  to  remove  from  theni 
every  thing  that  might  offend  their  ease,  or  intermpt  their 
pleasure,  they  have  soon  felt  the  languors  of  satiety,  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  pursue  the  race  of  life  without  frequent 

BDirations  of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  tliis  disposition,  nothing  appears  requisite  but 

r*  ck  sensibility,  and  active  imagination ;  for,  though  not 
oted  to  virtue,  or  science,  fte  man,  whose  faculties  enable 
him  to  make  ready  comparisons  of  die  present  with  the  past, 
will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  pleasures 
and  troubles,  the  same  expectations  and  disappointments,  tliat 
he  will  gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his  thoughts 
«spatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that  variety  in  his  own  ideas, 
which  the  objects  of  sense  cannot  afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatness,  or  abundance,  exempt  him  from  the 
importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if  he  is  bom  to  think,  he 
cannot  restrain  himself  from  a  thousand  inquiries  and  spccu* 
lations,  which  he  mnst  pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and  which 
the  splendour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder  :  for  those  who 
are  most  exalted  above  dqiendence  or  control,  are  yet  con- 
demned to  pay  so  large  a  tribute  of  their  time  to  cutsom^ 
o^remony,  and  populanty,  that  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
v]yb,  no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a  slave  than  the  master « 
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Wbeu  a  kiiif;  asked  Euclid,  tlin  mathciikattciiui,  wliet 
he  could  not  explain  liis  art  to  him  in  a  more  compendial 
manner  ?  he  was  answered.  That  there  was  no  royal  way* 
geometry.  Other  things  may  be  seized  by  uiiglit.  or  pur- 
chased wit>i  money,  but  knowledge  in  to  be  gained  only  by 
study,  and  slicdy  to  be  prosecuted  only  in  i-etirenicnt. 

These  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have  had  powcrWi 
sequester  kings  and  heruBsfrom  the  crowds  that  soothed  Uiera 
with  flatteries,  or  inspi--ited  them  with  acclamations ;  but 
their  efficacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and  to  npr> 
rate  little  upon  the  common  classes  of  mankind,  to  whoM 
conceptions  the  present  assemblage  of  things  is  adetjuatc, 
and  who  sridom  range  beyond  those  entertain  men  tit  and 
vexations,  which  solicit  their  attention  by  pi-essing  on  thrir 
senses. 

But  there  is  an  universal  reason  for  Home  stated  intervals 
of  solituder  wliirh  theiiLititutinns  of  the  church  call  upon  me 
now  especially  to  mention  ;  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide 
as  moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  future  state; 
and  which  ought  to  influence  all  rankH  of  life,  and  all  degree* 
of  intellect ;  since  none  can  imagine  themselves  not  comfHt- 
hendcd  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  determine  to  set  dieir 
Maker  at  defiance  by  obstinate  wickedness,  or  whose  entlm- 
siastic  security  of  his  approbation  places  them  above  extern^ 
ordinances,  and  all  human  means  of  improvement. 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  so  strong  a  sense  of  &r 
importance  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  of  the  value  of 
the  reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of  the  punish- 
ment denounced  against  crimes,  as  may  overbear  all  the 
temptations  which  temporal  hope  or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way, 
and  enable  him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  sorrow,  t» 
turn  away  at  one  time  from  tlie  allurements  of  ambition,  and 
push  forward  at  another  against  the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  apostle  represents  oar 
passage  through  this  stage  of  our  existence  by  images  drawB 
from  the  alarms  and  solicitude  of  a  military  life  ;  for  we  ve 
placed  in  such  a  sfate^  that  almost  every  thing  about  us  con- 
spires against  our  chief  intei-est.  Wc  are  in  danger  fron 
whatever  can  get  possession  of  our  thoughts ;  all  that  caa 
excite  in  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  has  a  tendency  toobstnict 
the  way  that  leads  to  happiness  and  either  to  turn  us  aside, 
or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions,  are  our  lawfitl 
and  /aithful  guides,  in  most  tUtngs  that  relate  solely  to  tiiis 
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life ;  and,  therefore^  by  tlie  liourly  necessity  of  consulting 
theoiy  we  gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission,  and 
habitual  amfidence*  Every  act  of  compliance  with  tlieir  mo- 
tions facilitates  a  second  compliance,  every  new  step  towards 
depravity  is  made  witli  less  reluctance  than  the  foimer,  and 
thus  the  descent  to  life  mei*ely  sensual  is  perpetually  accelc- 
nited. 

The  senses  have  not  only  that  advantage  over  conscience, 
which  tilings  necessary  must  always  have  over  things  chosen, 
but  they  have  likewise  a  kind  of  pi*escription  in  tlieir  favour. 
We  feared  pain  much  earlier  than  we  appi*ehended  guilt,  and 
were  delighted  witlithe  sensations  of  pleasure,  before  we  had 
capacities  to  be  charmed  witii  tlie  beauty  of  rectitude.  To 
this  power,  tlius  early  established,  and  incessantly  inci^easing, 
it  must  be  remembei*ed  that  almost  every  nmn  has,  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  added  new  sti*engtli  by  a  voluntary  or  negli- 
gent subjection  of  himself:  for  who  is  there  that  has  not 
instigatecl  his  appetites  by  indulgence,  or  sulfered  them,  by  an 
unresisting  nenti*ality,  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  mul- 
tiply their  demands  ? 

From  the  necessity  of  dispossessing  llie  sensitive  faculties 
of  tlie  influence  which  they  must  naturally  gain  by  this  pre- 
occupation of  the  soul,  arises  that  conllirt  between  opposite 
dffsires  in  the  first  endeavoui*s  after  a  religious  life  ;  which, 
however  enthusiastically  it  may  have  been  described,  or  how- 
ever contemptuously  ridiculed,  will  naturally  be  felt  in  some 
d^ree,  though  varied  without  i^wA^  by  ditfeixMit  tempers  of 
mind,  and  innumerable  cii*cumstan(  es  of  health  or  condi- 
tion, greater  or  less  fervour,  more  or  fewer  temptations  to 
relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the  animal  fa- 
culties, in  our  provision  for  the  present  life,  arises  the  dilfi- 
calty  of  witlistanding  their  impulses,  even  in  cases  where 
they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight :  for  the  motions  of  sense  are 
instantaneous,  its  objects  strike  nnsoiiglit,  we  are  accustomed 
to  follow  its  directions,  and  therefore  often  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence without  examining  the  authority  of  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate  that,  sup- 
posing the  mind,  at  an>  certain  time,  in  an  e<|uiiK)ise  between 
the  pleasui*es  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity,  pi-eseiit 
objects  falling  more  frecjuently  into  the  scale,  would  in  time 
preponderate,  and  that  our  i*eganl  for  an  invisible  state  would 
grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at  last  it  would  lose  all  its 
activity,  and  become  absolutely  w  ithout  effect. 

To  prevent  this  diradful  event,  the  balance  is  put  into  our 
own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer  the  weight  to 

vol..  II. — My 
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either  side.    The  motiTesto  a  life  of  iMdineee  arcuiftidlay 
less  than  the  faTour  or  iM^ger  of  Ommpotencet  not 
.eternity  of  happtness  mr  Busery.    Bat  these  can  onlj 
ence  our  conduct  as  they  gain  our  attcntioiit  whidk  ths 
ness  or  diversions  of  the  world  are  always  calling  off  by 
trary  attractions. 

The  great  art  ttereforeof  ^ety,  and  the  end  fiir  wUdtiH 
the  rites  of  religion  seem  to  be  institotedy  is  the  peffotnl 
renovation  of  the  motives  to  virtney  by  a  Tolantanr  i*WV|^ 
ment  of  our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  egcellfiiBSb  i|l 
importance,  and  its  necessity^  whichy  in  proportioa  as  Ikiff 
are  more  irequ<vitly  and  more  wilUngly  revolve^  |riil%A 
more  forcible  and  pennanait  influence^  tUl  in  time  th^j.li* 
come  the  rdgning  ideas,  the  standing  principlea  nf  ^ 
and  the  test  by  vrnich  every  thing  proposed  to  tte  j 
is  rejected  or  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  onr  aflbctionsy  it  is 
that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the  world,  by  retiriag  at 
certain  seasons  from  it ;  for  its  influence  arising  only  from  its 
presence,  is  much  lessened  when  it  becomes  the  object  of  soli- 
tary mctlitation.  A  constant  residence  amidst  noise  and 
pleasure,  inevitably  obliterates  the  impressions  of  piely,  aad 
a  fre(|uent  abstraction  of  ourselves  into  a  state,  where  tlus 
life,  like  the  rest,  operates  only  upon  the  reason,  will  rcdS' 
state  religion  in  its  just  authority,  even  without  those  imdi- 
tions  from  above,  the  hope  of  which  I  have  no  intention  tt 
withdraw  from  the  sincere  and  tlie  diligent. 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves,  whick 
has  been  always  considered  as  the  perfection  of  human  nir 
ture ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  fervent  prayer,  steady 
resolutions,  and  frequent  retirement  from  folly  and  vanity^ 
fi-om  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of  intemperance,  frooi 
the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful  flattery,  and  the  temptini 
sight  of  prosperous  wickedness. 


No.  8.     Satvbday,  April  14,  1750. 

— Po/i/wr  panaa  peccamli  tola  voluntas  ; 

•ATam  tcelut  intra  9e  taciturn  gui  cogitat  ulwn, 

Facti  crimen  habet*  Jcv. 

For  he  tliat  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought. 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Creecb. 

If  the  most  active  and  industrious  of  mankind  was  abky  at 
the  close  of  life,  to  recollect  distinctly  his  past  moments^  md 
distribute  them  in  a  regular  accounti  according  to  the  main 
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in  which  they  hare  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined how  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  mind,  by  any  per- 
ManMit  or  visible  effects,  how  small  a  proportion  his  real 
nctions  would  bear  to  his  seeming  possibilities  of  action,  how 
many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued  vacuity, 
and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even  in  the  most 
tinniiltHOus  hurries  of  business,  and  the  most  eager  vehe- 
RMttce  of  pursuit 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  tiiat  not  only  the  great 
riobes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  through  the  universe, 
Mt  the  hardest  bodies  are  m  porous,  that  if  all  matter  were 
cooipressed  to  perfect  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a 
cnbe  of  a  few  feet  In  like  manner,  if  all  the  employment  of 
Ub  were  crowded  into  the  time  which  it  reidiy  occupied,  per- 
1m^  a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours,  would  be  sufficient  for  ito 
accomplishment,  so  far  as  the  mind  was  engaged  in  the  per- 
lirmance.  For  such  is  the  inequality  of  our  corporeal  to 
on*  intellectual  faculties,  that  we  contrive  in  minutes  what 
we  execute  in  years,  and  the  soul  often  stands  an  idle  spccta- 
tiMr  of  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  generals  often  found  themselves 
at  leisure  to  pursue  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  camp  ; 
and  Lucan,  with  historical  veracity,  makes  Cesar  relate  of 
himself,  tliat  he  noted  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  in  tiie 
■midst  of  preparations  for  battle. 


•Media  inter  pr^tlia  temper 


SideribuM,  calique  pU^t,  tuperitgue  vaeavi* 

Amid  the  storms  of  war,  with  curious  eyes 
1  trace  the  planets  and  sunrey  the  skies. 

That  the  soul  always  exerts  her  peculiar  powers,  with 
ipeatcr  or  less  force,  is  very  probable,  though  the  common 
occasions  of  our  present  condition  require  but  a  small  part  of 
tliat  incessant  cogitation  ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of  dur 
bodies,  and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we  are  so  fre- 
quently condemned  to  inactivity,  that  as  through  all  our  time 
we  are  thinking,  so  for  a  great  part  of  our  time  we  can  only 
think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  unprofitably  or 
burtfuUy  employed,  and  the  superfluities  of  intellect  run  to 
waste,  it  is  no  vain  speculation  to  consider  how  we  may 
govern  our  thoughts,  restrain  them  firom  irregular  motions^ 
er  confine  them  &om  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to  the  knowledge 
of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to  be  led  forwards  in  its  jjift- 


s«it,  how  it  is  to  be  cured  of  its  drfects,  and  liriiitaaliQi  .to 
new  studies,  has  been  the  inquity  of  many  acnte  and  h 
men,  whose  obsenrations  I  i^all  not  cither  adiqit  or  cei 
iny  purpose  being  to  consider  the  moral  discipline  of  As 
raind,  and  to  promote  the  increase  of  yirtne  rather  tiiaa^ 
learning*  ^ 

This  inquiry  seems  to  havo  been  neglected  for  want  of-n^ 
memberingy  that  all  action  has  its  origin  in  the  mind,  and  UnI 
1hin*efore  to  Buffer  the  thoughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poUNiilib 
fountains  of  morality ;  irregular  desires  will  produoe  Ima^ 
tious  practices ;  what  men  allow  themselves  to  wish  they  wB 
soon  believe,  and  will  be  at  la^  incited  to  execMte  what  thiy 
please  themselves  with  contriving. 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman  church,  who  gah^ 
by  confession^  great  opportunities  of  knowing  human  nSm^ 
have  generally  determined  that  what  it  is  a  crime  to  do,  it  il 
a  crime  to  tliinli.*  Since  by  revolving  with  pleasure  tte  iip* 
cility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wiclced  deed,  a  man  soon  h^* 
gins  to  find  his  constancy  relax,  and  his  detestation  softeuf 
the  happiness  of  success  glittering  befoi*e  him,  withdraws  his 
attention  from  the  atrocionsness  of  the  guilt,  and  acts  are  at 
last  confidently  perpctratiMl,  of  which  the  first  conception  only 
crept  into  the  mind,  disguised  in  pleasing  complications,  and 
permittetl  rather  than  invited. 

No  man  has  cvci*  been  drawn  to  crime.s  by  love  or  jealousf, 
envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  tell  how  easily  he  might  at  firet 
have  re|)clled  the  temptiition,  how  readily  his  mind  would 
have  obeyed  a  call  to  any  other  object,  and  how  weak  hbi 
passion  has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till  he  has  ^^ 
called  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the  viper  by  too  warm 
a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping  reason  a  am- 
stant  guard  over  imagination,  that  we  have  otherwise  no  »• 
curity  for  our  own  virtue,  but  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in  the 
most  recluse  solitude,  with  more  pernicious  and  tyrannical 
ap|)etites  and  w  ishes  than  the  commerce  of  the  world  will 
generally  produce ;  for  we  arc  easily  sliocked  by  crimes 
which  appear  at  once  in  tlieir  full  magnitude,  but  the  gradual 
gi-owth  of  our  own  wirkeduess,  endeai'ed  by  interest,  and 

Jmlliated  by  all  the  artifices  of  self-de<:eit^  gives  us  time  to 
brm  distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and  reason  by  degree 
submits  to  absurdity^  as  the  eye  is  in  time  accommodated  to 
darkness. 

•  Thif  was  determined  before  then-  time.    iJee  Malt.  ch.  v.  t.  28.     C. 
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In  thin  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  apply  remedirs  at  the  beginning ;  and  therefore  I  shall  en* 
deavour  to  show  ^\hat  tliouglits  are  to  be  ivjected  or  improv- 
ed* as  they  ivgard  tlie  past,  present,  or  future  ;  in  hopes  that 
some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigilance,  who,  per- 
haps, indulge  tiieiuselves  in  dangennis  dreams,  so  much  tlie 
more  dangei*ous,  because,  being  yet  only  dreams,  they  are 
concluded  innocent* 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  only  useful  by  way  of  pro- 
vision for  tbe  future  :  and,  tlierefore,  in  reviewing  all  occur- 
rences that  fall  under  a  i^ligious  consideration,  it  is  proper 
that  a  man  stop  at  the  fii-st  thoughts,  to  remark  how  he  was 
led  thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  reflection.  If  he  is 
dwelling  witli  delight  u])on  a  stratagem  of  successful  fraud, 
a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an  intrigue  of  guilty  pleasure, 
let  him  summon  off  his  imagination  as  fi-om  an  unlawful  pur- 
anit,  expel  those  passages  Inmi  his  i^membrance,  of  which, 
though  he  cannot  seriously  appi-ovc  tiiem,  the  pleasure  over- 
powers tlie  guilt,  and  refer  them  to  a  future  hour,  when  they 
may  be  considered  with  gi'eaier  safety.  Such  an  hour  will 
certainly  come;  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  arc 
always  lessening,  but  the  sense  of  guilt,  w  hich  respects  fu- 
turitv,  continues  the  same. 

The  serious  amd  impai'tial  retrospect  of  our  conduct,  is 
indis]Mitably  necessary  to  tlie  confirmaticm  or  recovery  of  vir- 
tue, and  is,  tlieivfoix',  i*ecommendeil  under  the  name  of  self- 
examination,  by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to  repent- 
ance. It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without  it  wc  should 
always  be  to  begin  \\i\\  be  seduced  for  ever  by  the  same  al- 
lurements, and  misled  by  the  same  fallacies.  But  in  order 
that  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of  our  expenencc,  we 
must  endeavour  to  see  every  thing  in  its  pn>i)er  form,  and 
excite  in  oui'selves  those  sentiments,  which  the  great  author 
of  nature  has  decreed  tlie  concomitants  or  followers  of  good 
or  bad  actions. 

rii;  rit»i^r.9 ;   Tj  J^'  'C'J*  »   '"'  •**•"  ^'•''  *^'  ""'^^^ ; 

t^t  ntt  tleep,  Boyt  1*ythagoras,  faii  vpun  thy  eye*  till  thou  hast  tfirite  i'rvicroed 
*he  transaction*  of  the  putt  dati.  ffhere  have  I  turned  aeide  fi'om  rectitude  P 
What  hax^  I  been  dtting  ?  H'hat  have  I  left  undone,  which  I  cuffht  to  hax'r 
done?  Brjpn  thus  Jrom  the  Jiret  act,  and  proceed;  and  in  conclusion,  at  thfr 
ill  which  thou  hast  done  be  ii^ubled,  and  rrjoice  fir  the  £yod» 
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Our  thoughts  en  preset  things  being  determined  by  Qw 
•bjects  before  us,  fall  not  uniler  those  indulgences,  or  excu^ 
sions,  which  I  am  now  considering.  But  I  cannot  foriteir, 
under  this  head,  to  caution  pious  and  ti^ndcr  minds,  thitufr 
disturbed  by  the  irruptionn  of  wicked  imaginations,  agMint 
too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious  alanns ;  for  IhoDghtsti* 
only  criminal,  when  they  are  first  chosen,  and  liien  to' 
rily  continued. 

Eril  into  the  numl  of  God  or  iran 

May  come  uid  go,  k>  unapprav>d,  uid  leave 

No  spot  or  n«iii  bebtsd.  Mntmr. 

In  falurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  by  vUjA 
imagination  is  entangled.  Fntori^  is  the  proper  alinb' 
hope  and  fear,  with  all  their  train  and  progeny  of  nta^, 
natc  apprehensions  aad  dcrires.  In  fotunty  events  and  dw^- 
ces  arc  yet  Qoating  at  large,  without  apparent  conimaDB  im 
their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge  the  libet^  of 
gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleasing  choice  To  pick  and 
cull  among  possible  advantages  is,  as  the  civil  law  terns  it, 
in  vacnirti  venire,  to  take  what  belongs  tu  nobody  ;  bat  it 
has  this  hazanl  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  unwilling  to  quit  what 
wc  have  seized,  though  an  owner  should  be  found.  Itiscaiy 
to  think  on  that  which  may  be  gained,  till  at  last  we  restdn  ' 
to  gain  it,  and  to  image  the  happiness  of  particular  coadi* 
tions,  till  we  can  be  easy  in  no  otiier.  Wc  ought,  at  leaa^ 
to  let  our  desires  fix  upon  nothing  in  anatlier's  power  fir 
the  sake  of  our  tjuict,  or  in  another's  possession  for  tks 
sake  of  our  innocence.  When  a  man  finds  himself  Ie4 
though  by  a  train  of  honest  sentiments,  to  wish  for  that  ti 
which  he  has  no  right,  be  should  start  back  as  from  apit&D 
co^Tred  with  flowers.  He  that  fancies  he  should  benefit  da 
public  more  in  a  great  station  than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will 
in  time  imagine  it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him ;  and  as  op> 
position  readily  kindles  into  hatred,  his  eagerness  to  do  thit 
good  to  which  he  is  not  called,  will  betray  him  to  crimMr 
which  in  his  opiginnl  scheme  were  never  pro]^K)sed. 

He  thercfure  that  would  govern  his  actions  by  the  laws  of 
virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by  those  of  reason ;  b> 
must  keep  guilt  from  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  remembtr 
that  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and  tlie  emotions  of  desire,  an 
more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden,  since  they  eeca^ 
the  awe  of  observation,  and  operate  eqnijly  in  every  sitna- 
tion,  without  the  concurrence  of  external  opportoaitjes. 
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No.  9.    TuESDAT,  Apra  17,  1750. 

Qitod  tin  este  velis,  nihitgue  malit^  Ma&t. 

C!ioo8c  what  you  are ;  no  other  state  prefer.        Elf uivstoit. 

It  is  justly  i*eniarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever  every 
man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the  hardships  of  his  con- 
dition, he  is  seldom  willing  to  change  it  for  any  other  on  the 
«une  level ;  for  whether  it  be,  that  he  who  follows  an  employ- 
Bent,  made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of  its  suitableness 
to  his  inclination  ;  or  tliat  when  accident  or  the  determina- 
tion of  others,  have  placed  him  in  a  particular  station,  he,  by 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself  to  it,  gets  the  custom  of 
viewing  it  only  on  the  fairest  side;  or  whether  every  man 
tUnka  that  class  to  which  he  belongs  tlie  mast  illustrious, 
nerely  because  he  has  honoured  it  with  his  name ;  it  is  ccr** 
tain  that,  whatever  be  the  reason,  most  men  have  a  very 
strong  and  active  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  vocation, 
always  working  upon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their  be- 
haviour. 

*  This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  every  rank  of  th« 
haman  species  :  but  it  exerts  itself  more  frequently,  and  with 
greater  force  among  tliose  who  have  never  learned  to  conceal 
Uidr  sentiments  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model  theii*  ex- 
pressions by  the  laws  of  politeness  ;  and  therefore  the  chief 
contests  of  wit  among  artificers  and  handicraftsmen  arise 
from  a  mutual  endeavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by  depreciating 
another. 

From  the  same  piinciples  are  derived  many  consolations 
to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to  which  every  calling  is  pe- 
culiarly exposedl  A  blacksmitli  was  lately  pleasing  himself 
at  his  anvil,  with  o|)8crving,  that  though  his  trade  was  hot 
and  sooty,  laborious  and  unhealtliy,  yet  he  had  the  honour  of 
living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his  bread  like  a  man,  and  if  his 
son  should  rise  in  tlic  world,  and  keep  his  coach,  nobody 
could  reproach  him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity,  is  never  so  irresist- 
ibly flattered,  as  wlien  some  rival  calling  is  mentioned  with 
contempt.  Upon  this  principle,  a  linen-draper  boasted  that 
lie  had  got  a  new  customer,  whom  he  could  safely  trust,  for 
he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  since  it  was  known, 
from  unquestionable  authority,  that  he  was  now  filing  a  bill 
in  chancery  to  delay  payment  for  the  clothes  which  he  had 
worn  the  last  seven  years  :  and  ho  him^etf  iMifl  \\^vsA.  Vasbl 
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declaiT,  in  a  public  coSte-house,  tbat  be  lookod  tqnM  As 
whole  gencrHtioB  of  wooUen-drapers  to  be  such  despiohh 
wi-etcbes,  tltat  no  gentleman  ought  to  pay  tliem. 

It  ha.s  been  obscned,  tbat  pbyaicians  and  Jawynv  an  w 
friends  to  religion :  and  many  conjectures  have  been  tarmti 
1o  discover  tho  i-cason  of  Kuch  a  combination  between  ■(■ 
who  agree  tn  nothing  else,  and  who  seont  less  to  be  aflbdi^ 
in  their  owH  provinces,  by  religious  opitiiona,  tiian  any  ate 
partoftheromniumty.  The  truth  is,  very  few  of  tbett  hM* 
thought  eiiont  rrli^on ;  but  tbey  have  all  seen  a  pacaon ;  mm* 
bimina  bahit(li0brentfW>in  tbeirown,  and  tliereCore dedaf4 
war  against  him.  A  young  student  from  the  inns  of  co«rV#t. 
lias  olien  attnrked  the  curate  of  his  father's  pariah  wiA 
ailments  ns  liis  acquaintances  could  furnish,  antf 
to  town  witlioiit  cuoceKs,  is  now  gntie  down  with  a 
to  destroy  liim  ;  for  he  htm  learnetl  at  last  bow  to 
prig,  and  if  be  jvetends  to  bold  hin  again  to  sylh^iaBT-lN 
has  a  catcli  in  reserve,  wbicli  neither  logic  nor  metapbysics 
can  i-csist. 

I  Iiugli  to  think  how  your  unsiliaken  Cato 
^Vill  took  aghast,  when  unforeseen  tlcitniclJiM 
Pours  in  upon  liim  thus. 

The  malignity  of  solilicrs  and  sailors  against  each  othn',hir 
often  been  experienced  at  the  cost  of  their  countrj- ;  and,  per- 
haps, no  orders  of  men  liare  an  enemy  of  more  aci'imoay.  or 
longer  continuance.  AVhcn  uptm  our  late  succesijcs  at  sea.  sum 
new  regulations  were  concerted  for  establishing  tbe  rank  ti 
tlic  naval  commanders,  a  captain  of  foot  vei-y  acutely  remark* 
eil,  that  nothing  was  more  absurd  than  to  give  any  bonorwy 
iTwards  to  seamen  :  "  for  lionour,"  says  he,  "ought  only  tobe 
won  by  bravery,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fl^ 
there  is  no  danger,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  ol^  aggi-andizing  tbei>- 
-selvcs,  by  raising  their  profession,  betrays  men  to  a  thoasaad 
ridiculous  and  mischievous  acts  of .  sup  plantation  and  detrac-  < 
tion,  yet  as  almost  all  passions  have  their  good  as  well  as  bad 
efiects,  it  likewise  excites  ingenuity,  and  sometimes  raisn  u 
honest  and  useful  emulation  of  ililigence.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed, in  gencml,  that  no  trade  had  ever  reached  the  excelkacc 
to  which  it  is  now  improved,  had  its  professors  looked  qw 
it  with  the  eyes  of  indilferpnt  siiortators ;  tbe  advances,  fto" 
the  first  rude  e^ays  must  have  been  made  by  men  wbo  valof' 
themselves  for  performanccH,  for  which  scarce  any  otttf 
ivould  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them. 
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it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture  rising  gradually 
from  its  first  mean  state  by  the  successive  labours  of  innu- 
merable minds ;  to  consider  tlie  first  hollow  tnink  of  an  oak, 
10  whichy  perhai)s,  the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to  ci^oss 
a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged  at  last  into  a  ship 
at  war,  attacking  fortresses,  terrifying  nations,  setting  storms 
and  billows  at  defiance,  ami  visiting  the  remotest  parts  of 
tiie  globe.  And  it  might  contribute  to  dispose  us  to  a  kinder 
regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another,  if  we  were  to  consider 
from  what  unpromising  beginnings  the  most  useful  produc- 
tions of  art  have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the 
flrst  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of  heat,  melted 
into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  excrescences,  and  clouded 
%ith  impurities,  would  have  imagined  that  in  this  shapeless 
lamp  lay  concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  would  in 
tune  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  P 
Tet  by  some  such  fortuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taught 
to  procure  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  trans- 
parent, which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude 
the  violence  of  the  wind  :  which  might  extend  the  sight  of 
the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him 
at  one  time  witli  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal 
life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  the 
decays  of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight* 
Tlius  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though  with- 
out his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitat- 
ing and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the 
avenues  of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  pleasures ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contem- 
plate nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herselC 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession.  like  that  for 
the  grandeur  of  our  own  coimtry,  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
extinguished.  Every  man,  from  tfie  highest  to  the  lowest 
station,  ought  to  warm  his  heart,  and  animate  his  endea- 
vours with  the  hopes  of  being  useftjl  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
vancing the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and  for 
that  end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the  whole  extent  of 
its  application,  and  the  whole  weight  of  its  importance. 
But  let  him  not  too  readily  imagine,  that  another  is  ill 
employed,  because,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his 
business,  he  is  not  able  to  cominrehend  its  dignity.  Every 
man  ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling  others 
dowttybut  by  raising  himself,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
own  superiority,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  witliout  inter- 
rapting  others  in  the  lams  felicity.    The  yokWooKS^^  IWK^ 
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verj'  ,jii§tly  l»c  di^Uglitcd  with  tUe  extent  nt  \xin  riews.  ai4« 
tliii  artificer  with  the  re^iness  of  his  handn ;  lint  Id  lU 
one  remember,  that,  without  mechanical  performances,  rt« 
fined  speculation  in  an  empty  dream ;  and  tlie  otiter.  that, 
williout  theoi-ctical  reasouiiigi  dexterity  is  littJc  more  ihu 
H  brute  instinct. 
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Pailhabiii  Mihcb  illtrurn  m'a  teiiii  laile.  Vibb,  »•  j 

Pot  triningtpovli  I  quitlcd  grave  ifla'irt.  T  J 

The  number  oi'  correspondents  which  increases  ever;  di^J 
upon  inc  shows  that  my  paper  is  at  least  diHtingiiisfacd  fr«t  1 
the  common  productions  of  the  pret^s.  It  is  no  less  a  pronfof 
cmiiioiicc  to  have  many  cnomu's  than  many  friends,  anil  I 
look  upon  every  letter,  whether  it  contains  encomiums  or  n- 
IHvacbes,  as  an  equal  attestation  of  rising  credit  The  flnly 
pain,  which  1  can  feel  from  my  CArresponilence,  is  the  few 
of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  1  shall  neglect ;  and  there- 
fore I  take  this  o])portunity  of  reminding  them,  that  in  dis* 
approving  their  attempts,  whenever  it  may  happen,  I  ob^ 
return  the  treatment  which  I  often  receive.  Besides,  raaay 
particular  motives  influence  a  writer,  known  only  to  hioiael^ 
or  his  private  friends ;  and  it  may  be  justly  concluded,  t^ 
not  all  letters  whicli  are  postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that 
are  ■'ejected,  critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  apprehension  thlt 
Hat  heavy  on  it,  lean  please  mvself  with  the  candour  of  Be- 
nevolus,  who  encourages  mc  to  proceed,  without  sinking  ■>- 
dcrthe  anger  of  FlirtUla,  who  quai-rels  with  me  for  being 
old  and  ugly,  and  for  wanting  both  activity  of  body  ud 
sprightliness  of  mind  ;  feeds  her  monkey  with  my  lucubr*- 
ttons,  and  refuses  any  reconciliation  till  I  have  appeared  in 
vindication  of  masquerades.  Tliat  she  may  not,  boweWf 
imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest  wholly  uponny 
own  fortitude,  1  shall  now  publish  some  letters  which  I  haM 
received  from  men  as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  licr 
favourite;  and  others  from  ladies,  whom  I  sincerely  belien 
as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as  pretty,  as  fashionable,  and  M 
often  tOE^ted  and  treated  as  herself. 

"  A  set  (rf'  candid  readers  send  tlicir  respects  to  the  Ran- 
bler,  and  acknowledge  his  merit  in  so  well  banning  a  woit 
thai  may  be  *A  public  bent&t.    But,  ^u^rior  as  his  j 
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'to  the  impertinences  of  a  trifling  age»  they  cannot  kelp  a  wish, 
Ihat  he  would  condescend  to  the  weakness  of  minds  softened 
hj  perpetual  amusements,  aud  now  and  then  throw  in»  like  hia 
jmdecessors,  some  papers  of  a  gay  and  humourous  turn. 
Too  fair  a  field  now  lays  opcn»  with  too  plentiful  a  harvest  of 
follies  !  let  the  cheerful  Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and  singing 
at  her  work,  deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue." 

'*  A  lady  sends  lier  compliments  to  the  Rambler,  and  desires 
to  know  by  what  other  name  she  may  direct  to  him  ;  what  aro 
his  set  of  friends,  his  amusements ;  what  liis  way  of  thinking, 
with  regard  to  the  living  world,  and  its  ways  :  in  short, 
whether  he  is  a  ])erson  now  alive,  and  in  town  ?  If  he  be,  she 
will  do  herself  the  honour  to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  and 
hopes,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  advice  and 
animadversions ;  for  his  animadversions  on  her  neighbours  at 
hutft.  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  essayist,  and  troubles  not  himself 
with  the  manners  of  tlie  age,  she  Ls  sori^  to  tell  him,  that  even 
the  genius  and  correctness  of  .an  Addison,  will  not  secure  him 
from  neglect/' 

No  man  is  so  much  abstracted  fi*om  common  life,  as  not  to 
feel  aparticulai*  pleasure  from  the  regaitl  of  the  female  world ; 
the  candid  writei*s  of  the  fii*st  billet  will  not  be  offended,  that 
my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their  address  too 
soon  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  refer  tliem  for  a  reply  to 
•ome  future  paper,  in  order  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  after 
my  other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a  man,  who 
meeting  him  in  tlie  street,  desired  to  see  what  he  carried  un- 
der his  cloak  ;  /  carrf/  it  there j  says  he,  that  you  may  not  see 
ii.  But,  though  she  is  never  to  know  my  name,  she  may  of- 
ten see  my  face ;  for  1  am  of  her  opinion  that  a  diurnal  wri- 
ter ought  to  view  the  world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his 
contemporaries,  may  be,  witli  justice  neglected  by  them. 

*<  Lady  Racket  sends  coni[)liments  to  the  Rambler,  and  lets 
him  know  she  shall  have  cai*ds  at  her  house  every  Sunday, 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  where  he  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
all  the  good  company  in  to>^n.  By  this  means  she  hopes  to 
see  his  papers  inters|>ersed  with  living  characters.  She  longs 
to  see  the  torch  of  truth  produced  at  an  assembly,  and  to  ail- 
mire  the  charming  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the  jewels,  com- 
plexions, and  behaviourof  every  dear  creature  tliere." 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  offer  with  the  same  ci- 
vility as  it  is  made ;  and  tlierefoi-e,  though  lady  Racket  may 
have  had  some  reason  to  guess,  tliat  1  seldom  frequent  card  ta- 
bles on  Sundays,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an  exception,  which 
may  to  her  ap|)ear  of  so  little  force.  My  business  has  been  to 
view,  as  opportunity  was  offered,  every  place  in  which  maji'- 
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kind  was  to  Iw  seen  ;  liut  at  coril  laliliw,  lioHCver  lii-iUianl.  I| 
have  always  thought  my  visit  lust,  for  I  could  know  notbinj^ 
of  tiic  company,  hut  thpirclotheaamltiicir  faces.  I  sawUiar 
looks  rloiided  at  the  b  ugi  lining  of  evi-ry  game  with  an  unifom 
solicitude,  now  and  then  in  its  jirogi-css  varied  witli  a  short 
triu  mph,  at  one  time  wrinklrd  with  running,  at  anollicr  dead' 
cned  with  despondency,  or  by  accident  Aushctl  with  n^  -' 
the  unskilful  or  unlucky  play  of  a  partner.  Fn'm  such  i 
semblies.  in  whatever  humour  1  happened  to  «nt<>r  litem, 
was  quickly  forced  to  retire;  they  were  too  trifling  for 
when  1  was  grave,  and  too  dull,  when  I  was  threrful. 

Yetl  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  token  of  rej 
from  a  iady  who  is  not  afi'aid  to  stand  before  the  torch 
truth.  Let  her  not,  however,  consult  her  curiosity  m 
her  prudence  ;  but  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fate  of 
who  might  have  liveil  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  if  s 
bav«  been  content  without  his  thunder.  It  is  dangerous 
mortal  beauty,  or  teri-estrial  virtue,  to  be  examined  by  to* 
strong  II  light.  The  torch  ot'trutli  sliows  inucli  that  wecanno^ 
and  all  that  we  would  not  see.  In  a  face  dimpled  with  sBiilM^ 
it  lias  often  discovered  malevolence  and  envy,  and  detectari 
under  jewels  and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of  poverty  ani 
distress.  A  fine  hand  of  cards  have  changed  before  it  into 
a  thousand  spectres  of  sickness,  niiseiy,  and  vexation  ;  aid 
immense  sums  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted  tb«m  wilh 
transport,  have  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this  unwelcome 
vanished  from  before  him.  If  her  ladyship  therefore 
to  continue  her  assembly,  1  would  advise  her  to  shun  anca 
dangerous  experiments,  to  satisfy  herself  with  common  a»- 
pearances,  and  to  light  up  her  apartments  rattier  with  mrrda 
than  the  torch  of  truth. 

"A  modest  young  man  sends  his  service  to  the  aatbor  of 
the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  willing  to  assist  him  in  Irii 
workf  hut  is  sadly  afraid  of  being  discouraged  by  having  bt* 
first  essay  rejected,  a  disgrace  he  has  wofully  experienced  ia 
evei7  offer  he  made  of  it  to  every  new  writer  of  etvery  a«w 
paper ;  but  he  comforts  himself  by  thinking,  without  vanity," 
that  this  has  been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  miiscs^ 
saved  his  performance  from  being  buried  in  trash,  and 
it  to  api>ear  with  lustre  in  the  Rambler." 

I  am  equally  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enterprise  ;  and  thcfv 
fore  shall  tbink  it  an  honour  to  corrcsimnd  with  a  young  nm' 
who  possesses  both  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Youth  is,  indeed, 
t'le  time  in  which  these  qualities  ought  chiefly  to  be  foHadi 
modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience,  and  enterprise  with 
AeaJth  and  vigour,  and  «xteiien\e^TQsi^tof  life.     One  efmf 
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predecessors  bas  justly  observed,  tbat  though  modesty  has  au 
aniAble  and  winning  appearance,  it  ought  not  to  hinder  the 
eaertion  of  the  active  powers,  but  that  a  man  should  show 
lUMier  his  blushes  a  latent  resolution*  This  point  of  perfection. 
Bice  as  it  is,  my  correspondent  seems  to  have  attained.  That 
Iw  18  modest,  his  own  declaration  may  evince ;  and,  I  think, 
the  iaieni  resolution  may  be  discovei'ed  in  his  letter  by  an 
acate  observer*  I  will  advise  him,  since  he  so  well  deserves 
mj  iMPecepts,  not  to  be  discouraged  though  the  Rambler  should 
prove  equally  envious,  or  tasteless,  with  the  rest  of  this  {i*a« 
temity*  If  his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  England  are 
open,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public  If.  as  it  has 
flpmctimes  happened  in  general  combinations  against  merits 
Iw  cannot  persuade  the  world  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  pre- 
sent them  to  his  friends  ;  and  if  his  friends  are  seized  with 
the  epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  geniuH,  or  will 
not  confess  it,  let  him  then  i*efer  liis  cause  to  posterity,  and 
iTserve  his  labours  for  a  wifter  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  correspondents  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  fair  words,  and  general  civility.  But  to 
Fiirtilla,  the  gay  Flirtilla,  what  shall  I  reply  ?  Unable  as  I 
am  to  fly,  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas,  or  to  supply 
her  from  week  to  week  with  tlic  fashions  of  Paris  or  the  in- 
trigues of  Madrid,  I  am  yet  not  willing  to  incur  her  further 
displeasure,  and  would  save  my  papei*s  from  her  monkey  on 
any  reasonable  terms.  By  what  propitiation,  therefore,  may 
I  atone  for  my  former  gravity,  and  o{>en,  without  trembling, 
the  future  letters  of  this  sprightly  persecutor  ?  To  write  in 
defence  of  masquerades  is  no  easy  task  ;  yet  something  diffi- 
cult and  daring  may  well  be  required,  as  the  price  of  so 
important  an  approbation.  I  therefore  consulted,  in  this  great 
enierfrency,  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who,  having 
addea  to  his  other  accomplishments,  no  mean  proficiency  in 
the  minute  ptiilosophy,  after  the  fifth  perusal  of  her  letter, 
broke  out  with  rapture  into  these  words  :  *  And  can  you,  Mr* 
Bambler,  stand  out  against  this  charming  creature  ?  Let  her 
know,  at  least,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrinus  devotes  his 
life  and  his  labours  to  lier  service*  Is  their  any  stubborn 
prejudice  of  education,  that  stands  between  thee  and  the  most 
amiable  of  mankind  ?  Behold,  Flirtilla,  at  tliy  feet,  a  man 
grown  gray  in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which  right 
and  wrong  may  be  confounded ;  by  which  reason  may  bo 
blinded,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  escape  from  her  inspection  ; 
and  caprice  and  appetite  instated  in  uncontroled  command, 
and  boundless  dominion  !  Such  a  casuist  may  surely  engage, 
With  certainty  of  successj  in  vindication  of  an  eatfiirtauii&KB^ 
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'nbich  in  nn  iiistAnt  gives  ciitifidcncF  t«  tli^  timnroun, 
kindles  ardour  in  the  cnlU  ;  an  entertainment  wbere  Ihc  v  _ 
Jance  uf  jealousy  has  so  orten  been  eluded,  and  the  Tii^;inll 
sctTree  from  tlie  necessity  oflanguishing  in  silence;  whei*^ 
the  untwurks  of  cbasliiy  are  at  once  demolished  :  wliei*  f 
heart  is  laid  open  without  a  hlush  ;   where  bastifulness  i 
survive  virtue,  and  no  wish  is  crushed  under  the  frawn  i 
modesty.     Far  weaker  influonce  Ihan  Plirtilia's  might  ■ 
over  an  advocate  for  such  amusements.     It  was  declare 
Pompey,  that  if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  i 
nlamp  with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of  the  ground ; 
Ilic  rights  of  pleasure  are  again  invaded,   let  hut  Flir  " 
rrack  her  fan.  neither  pens  nor  swords,  shall  be  wantiig  ri 
the  summons :  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  ntarch  out  at  '  ' 
command,  and  iteither  law  nor  reason  shall  stand  before  o 
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•Vtin  Dindiimne,  nan  adgtii  tpinlil 
.Metiitm  larerdtlum  inctia  Pythiai, 

JVVi  Libtr  cjHc,  nsn  acuta  .  ■  . 

Sic  geminajil  Coryiaiuei  era, 
Triiitt  HI  ir«. \lw». 

Yet  O'.  remember,  nor  the  ^od  of  wine,  ■■« 

Nor  Pgtldan  Phabiu  from  hit  ininoit  shri  ne. 

Nor  Ihndstnene  nor  ber  piiesti  pos*esl, 

C>n  w!th  their  loundiDt;  cymbals  shake  \he  brvait. 

Like  furioua  anger.  Paixu. 

Tbb  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  sem 
sages  of  Greece,  leftasamemorialof  hiskno^Nledgi^  and  bene- 
volence, was  X*'"'  '("""i  Be  master  of  thy  ati^er.  He  conii- 
dered  anger  sa  the  great  disturber  of  human  life,  the  chief 
enemy  both  of  public  happiness  and  private  tranqtiillity,  and 
thought  that  he  could  not  lay  nn  posterity  a  stronger  obligft^  ' 
tion  \o  reverence  his  memory,  than  by  leaving  them  a  salutaij 
caution  against  this  outrageous  passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the  word,  the 
brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  allow  ««  to  tonjccturt 
From  anger,  in  its  full  import,  protracted  into  inalevolcncb 
and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  man}  of  the  cviL 

■  The  fbur  bllleU  in  thii  paper  were  written  bj  Uii*  Uulw,  Wten 
Hra.  Cbapone,  who  MirriTcd  this  work  more  than  bsif  •  centoiy,  i 
Dec.  is,  1801.    See  va  account  of  bcr  in  (he  Fre&ee  to  the  Ad* 
"Bmmn  Esunnt."  to\.%.  < 
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vkich  the  life  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  operating  upon 
fOfwer  are  produced  the  subversion  of  cities,  the  desolation  of 
aonntriesy  the  massacre  of  nations,  and  all  those  dreadful  and 
Irtonishing  calamities  which  fill  the  histories  of  the  world, 
iwl  which  could  not  be  read  at  any  distant  point  of  time,  when 
tkr  passions  stand  neutral,  and  every  motive  and  principle  is 
14k  to  its  natural  force,  without  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
tbft  relation,  did  we  not  see  the  same  causes  still  tending  to  the 
effects,  and  only  acting  with  less  vigour  for  want  of  the 
concurrent  opportunities. 
.  Bat  this  gigantic  and  enormous  species  of  anger  falls  not 
Mjperly  under  the  animadversion  of  a  writer,  whose  chief 
ewl  is  the  regulation  of  common  life,  and  whose  precepts  are 
te  recommend  themselves  by  their  general  use.  Nor  is  this 
Oisay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal  efflects  even  of 
private  malignity.  The  anger  which  1  propose  now  for  my 
subject,  is  such  as  makes  those  who  indulge  it  more  trouble- 
some than  formidable,  and  ranks  them  rather  with  hornets 
and  wasps,  than  with  basilisks  and  lions.  1  have,  therefore, 
prefixed  a  motto,  which  characterizes  this  passion,  not  so 
moch  by  the  mischief  that  it  causes  as  by  the  noise  that  it 
litters. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  cei'tain  class  of  mortals,  know^n, 
and  contentedly  known,  by  the  appellation  of  passionate  meriy 
who  imagine  tlieniselves  entitled  by  that  distinction  to  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  their  i*age  in 
vehement  and  fierce  vociferations,  in  furious  menaces  and 
licentious  reproaches.  Their  rage,  iji(leed4  for  the  most  part, 
fluies  away  in  outcries  of  injury,  and  protestations  of  ven- 
geance, and  seldom  proceeds  to  actual  violence,  unless  a 
drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  way ;  but  they  interrupt  the 
quiet  of  those  that  happen  to  be  within  the  reach  of  their  cla- 
Mors,  obstruct  the  course  of  conversation,  and  disturb  the 
Cijoyment  of  society. 

Men  uf  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  without  understanding 
or  virtue,  and  arc,  therefore,  not  always  treated  with  the  se- 
verity which  tlieir  neglect  of  the  case  of  all  about  them  might 
jastiy  provoke  ;  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of  prescription  for 
their  folly,  and  are  considered  by  their  companions  as  under 
a  predominant  influence  that  leaves  them  not  masters  of  their 
Conduct  or  language,  as  acting  without  consciousness,  and 
rmhing  into  mischief  with  a  mist  before  their  eyes ;  they  arc 
therefore  pitied  rather  than  censured,  and  their  sallies  are 
passed  over  as  the  involuntary  blows  uf  a  man  agitated  by 
the  spasms  of  a  convulsion. 

It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  iudi5,\\^txo\iy>ii»\. 
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nicn  may  be  foiiiiil  of  mind!)  menu  rnmigb  )n  be  satisiN 
witb  thia  treatment ;  wretches  who  are  pmud  to  obtain  fl 
pri^'■legc  of  madmen,  and  can,  without  shame,  anil  wtthwtt 
regret,  consider  tbemselrenas  receiving  hourlj-  par<lonn  Tram 
tUt^ir  companions,  and  giving  tbem  rontinual  upportuniticBof 
exeiTising  their  patience,  and  boasting  their  clemency.      J7  | 

Pride  is  umiouhtedlv  the  original  of  anger  ;  but  pri«lc,  ' 
every  otbcr  paa-*"  i  breaks  loose  from  rei 

coTintcracti  its  (     i     urjii  A  passionate  man  upon  i 

review  of  his  day.  wiii  have  very  few  gi-atifications  to  o8er 
to  bis  pride,  when  be  has  considered  how  his  outrages  wen 
caused,  why  tiicy  were  bom,  and  in  what  they  arc  likely  to 
end  ftt  last 

Those  sudden  bursts  of  rage  generally  break  nut  upon  small 
occasions ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it  is.  cannot  supply  great  evib. 
as  frequently  as  the  man  of  fire  thinks  it  fit  to  b«  enraged; 
therefoi-e  the  fu-st  retteciion  upon  his  violence  must  show  MB 
that  be  is  moan  enough  to  be  driven  from  his  post  by  evfty 
pett^'  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere  slave  nf  casualty,  and  that 
ilia  rcstaon  and  virtue  arc  in  tlie  poner  of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravagancies,  wbich  a 
man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others,  anrl  does  nut  alu^j* 
discover  to  himself.  He  that  finds  his  kiiowlcflge  narrow, 
and  his  arguments  wealc.  and  by  consequen  cc  ins  suffrage  not 
much  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gaining  tliat  attention 
by  bis  clamours  which  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  and  i* 
pleased  with  rememberingthat  at  least  he  made  himself  heanl, 
that  he  had  the  power  to  interrupt  those  whom  he  conld  not 
confute,  and  suspend  the  decision  which  he  could  not  goifc 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give  w  ay  among 
their  servants  and  domestics;  they  feel  their  own  ignoranct. 
they  see  their  own  insignificance  :  and  therefore  they  endea- 
vour, by  their  fury,  to  fright  away  contempt  from  before  them, 
■when  tliey  know  it  must  follow  them  behind ;  and  think  tbtm- 
Selves  eminently  masters,  when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  com- 
plied with,  only  lest  refusal  or  delay  should  provoke  tbeni  b) 
a  greater. 

These  temptations  cannot  but  he  owned  tr>  have  some  force. 
It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any  man  to  see  himself  wholly  orer- 
looked  in  the  mass  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  try  • 
few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind  of  sitpplemental  dig- 
nitj',  and  use  some  endeavour  to  add  weight.  Iiy  the  violence 
of  his  temper,  to  the  lightness  of  his  other  powers.  But  tM 
has  now  been  long  practised,  and  found,  upon  the  most  eutct 
estimate,  not  to  produce  advantages  equal  to  its  inconveuieii- 
rics:  for  H  appears 'nqX'iVx^^  %.'riuvc«%Vv  uproar,  tumnlt. 
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nA  Uiwtery  alter  any  one's  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or 
§H|n  influence,  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or  nature  have 
■ude  his  dependants.  He  may,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
Us  ferocity,  fright  his  children,  and  harass  his  servants,  but 
Iherest  of  the  world  will  look  on  and  laugh ;  and  he  will  have 
Ike  comfort  at  last  of  thinking,  that  he  lives  only  to  raise 
OMtempit  and  hatred,  emotions  to  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
v^ttld  be  always  unwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  con- 
t^rei  only  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  reasonable 
himg  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kindness,  and  must  cou- 
tont  himself  with  the  pleasure  of  a  triumph  obtained  by 
tiMVling  on  them  who  could  not  resist.  He  must  perceive 
that  the  apprehension  which  his  presence  causes  is  not  the 
awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutality,  and  that  he 
has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being  loved,  witliout  gaining  the 
honour  of  being  reverenced. 

Bat  this  is  nut  the  only  ill  consequence  of  tlie  frequent  in- 
dolgence  of  this  blustering  passion,  which  a  man,  by  often 
calling  to  his  assistance,  will  teach,  in  a  short  time,  to  in- 
trude before  the  summons,  to  rush  upon  liim  with  resistless 
violence,  and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  approach. 
He  will  find  himself  liable  to  be  inflamed  at  tlie  first  touch  of 

K vocation,  and  unable  to  retain  his  resentment,  till  he  has  a 
conviction  of  the  ofience,  to  proportion  his  anger  to  the 
caaac^  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence  or  by  duty.  When  a  man 
has  once  sufiered  his  mind  to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one 
of  the  most  hateful  and  unhappy  beings.  He  can  give  no  se- 
cnrity  to  himself  that  he  shall  not,  at  the  next  interview, 
alienate  by  some  sudden  transport  his  dearest  friend ;  or  break 
oatf  upon  some  slight  contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rude- 
neaa  as  can  never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  converses 
with  him,  lives  with  the  suspicion  and  solitude  of  a  man  that 
plays  with  a  tame  tiger,  always  under  a  necessity  of  watching 
tte  moment  in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin  to 
growL 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  eai*I  of  Dorset, 
ikat  his  servants  used  to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he 
wu  angry,  because  he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any 
iadignities  which  he  made  them  sufler.  This  is  the  round  of 
uonate  man's  life ;  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious, 
idi  his  virtue,  it  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge 
flfc  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in  outrage  and 
acknowledgment,  injury  and  reparation.  Or,  if  there  be  any 
hardens  himself  in  oppession,  and  justifies  the  wrong, 
II8B  he  has  done  it,  his  msensibiUty  can  make  small  part 
«f  his  pniae,  or  his  happineea :  beonly  addsd^tihitrvAAta  Wftq 
▼ox.  II. — T  t 
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folly,  aggravates  jwlMlance  liy  rdntiimarj',  and  deatroys  Ui« 
only  jtleii  Iliat  be  can  offer  for  the  tcnileriit'SH  and  [ratieitceot 
maiiluiid. 

Yet,  even  tliis  degree  of  depravity  we  may  lie  content  u 
pity,  because  it  Hcldom  wants  a  piinishtnent  etfiial  to  its  guilt 
Nothing  is  more  despicable  or  more  miserable  tlian  the  old 
age  of  a  passionate  man.  When  the  vigour  of  yoiitli  fails  htm, 
and  his  amusement-  -  "  '  '  ^uent  repetition,  hw  occs- 
sional  rage  sinks  ;  -ngth  into  peevisiinejvi;  tluO 

peevishness,  for  \-     ■  wf  and  variety,  liecmiies  lialij- 

tual;  the  world  I  off  \,  uound  htm.  and  he  is  iel^ii 
Homer  expresses  ii,  •f/tm  'i!mj  mt;,  to  devuor  bis  ttwn  hwrt 
in  sslitndc  and  contempt. 


.  12.     Saturday,  April  23,  l?50. 


^iperilale  earen*,  pesilaque  ptr  omnia  Jiulu, 
/filer  lit  r^ialeM  itnuj  nutnerai-it  amicoi, 
OAreqtaum^ue  doceg  et  amnrem  gu^ii«  antmda- 

LociNL-i  aj  VtHna 

Unlike  the  ribald  wboae  licentious  jest 

HoUutu  his  biiKiuel,  >iid  inaulu  his  guest; 

From  wealth  knil  grandeur  e»sy  to  descend. 

Thou  joy'at  to  lose  the  master  in  the  friffiul : 

We  round  tliy  board  (he  cheerful  menials  »ce, 

tiay  wiltl  the  smile  of  bland  equality  ; 

No  Kocial  care  llie  gracious  lord  disdains: 

Love  prompts  to  love,  and  rcv'reiice  rev'rciice  gains' 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, — As  yon  acein  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to  Tirtud 
I  cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one  spwies  of  cruelty  with 
whichthc  life  of  a  man  of  letters  perhaps*  docs  not  often  make 
him  acquainted;  ami  wtiith,  as  it  seems  to  produce  no  othw 
advantage  to  tliose  that  practise  it  tlian  a  short  gi-atification  of 
thoughtless  vanity,  may  become  less  common  when  it  h« 
been  once  exposed  in  its  various  forms,  and  its  full  magni- 
tude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  family 
is  numei-ouB,  and  whose  estate,  not  at  first  sufficient  to  sup- 
p}y  us  with  a£\tence>  \Ma  \K&n  la-telT  so  much  impaired  by 
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SB  muoccessfui  law-suit,  that  all  the  younger  childrm  are 
obliged  to  try  such  means,  as  their  education  affords  them, 
for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Distress  and  curiosity 
cmcurred  to  bring  me  to  London,  where  I  was  received  hy 
a  relation  with  tlie  coldness  which  misfortune  generally  finds. 
A  woeky  a  long  week,  I  lived  with  my  cousin,  before  tlie  most 
ftgUAnt  inquiry  could  procure  us  the  least  hopes  of  a  place, 
fai  widch  time  I  was  much  better  qualified  to  bear  all  the  vex- 
lltfons  of  servitude.  The  first  two  days  she  was  content  to 
vUj  IM,  and  only  wislied  I  had  not  been  quite  so  well  bred ; 
Mt  people  must  comply  with  their  circumstances.  This  le- 
ttitj»  however,  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  week,  I  heard  evei'y  hour  of  the  pride  of  my  fa- 
miljy  the  obstinacy  of  my  father,  and  of  people  better  born 
llian  myself  that  were  common  servants. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with  very  visible 
satiafactiony  that  Mrs.  Bombasine,  the  great  silk-mercer's 
ladjy  wanted  a  maid,  and  a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there 
woold  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get 
up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea  in  t)ie  mom- 
lAg,  take  care  of  a  little  miss  just  come  from  nurse,  and  then 
ait  down  to  my  needle.  But  madam  was  a  ^oman  of  great 
spirit,  and  would  not  be  contradicted,  and  therefore  I  should 
take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  easily  to  be  got. 

With  these  cautions  I  waited  on  madam  Bombasine,  of 
whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ravishing  ideas.  She  was 
two  yards  round  the  waist,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and 
squeaking,  and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of 
the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  woman,  says  she,  tliat 
are  come  to  ofler  yourself?  It  is  strange  when  people  of  sub- 
stiUice  want  a  servant,  how  soon  it  is  the  town-talk.  But 
they  know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  with  me. 
Kot  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  town,  we  dine  at  one 
o'clock.  But  I  never  take  any  body  without  a  character; 
what  friends  do  you  come  of  ?  I  thj&n  told  her  that  my  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  unfortunate. — A  great 
misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to  me,  and  have  three  mcMUS  a 
bj! — So  your  fatlicr  was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentle- 
voman  I  sup|K>sc — such  gentlewomen! — Madam,  I  did  not 
BMUi  to  claim  any  exemptions,  I  only  answered  your  inquiry 
— Soch  gentlewomen !  people  should  set  their  cJiildren  to  good 
Inidea,  and  keep  them  oiT  the  parish.  Pray  go  to  the  otlier 
nd  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen,  if  they  would  pay 
their  ddits :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost  enough  by  gentlewomen. 
Upon  this,  her  broad  face  grew  broader  with  triumph,  and  I 
iras  afraid  she  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
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tinuing  hf r  insult :  but  hftppily  Ihe  nent  woni' was,  Pray,  ^'^^J 
gentlewoman,  trnop  down  st^rs. — Yoa  may  Relieve  t  obeyVf^ 
her. 

1  returned  and  met  witli  a  bettrr  reception  rrom  my  cooite 
than  1  pxper ted ;  lor  witik  I  was  out.  she  had  heard  that  Mr» 
Standish,  whosie  liusbantl  hail  lately  hren  raJwd  Trom  ft  clerk 
in  an  office,  to  be  rommisHtofier  of  the  excise,  had  taken  a  fine 
house,  and  w»nteH  a  mniil- 

To  Mrs.  Stai  i,  after  having  waited  tbc 

hours,  waa  at  Ja  top  «f  the  stairs,  when  ifce 

canie  out  of  her  1  .,i  her  company.     There  mw 

a  sinell  of  piinol..  't.        •oman,  you  want  a  plare: 

whence  do  yoii  co  h         )  country,  madam.— Yea. 

they  all  come  out  n  And  what  brought  yon  to 

town,  a  buBtai-d?  \  ...  oilge?  At  the  Seven-Dltl% 

■What,  you  never  hoai<>  .""ndling-housc!    Upon  &h, 

they  all  laught^<d  bo  obsLrcp»..>u    i,  that  I  took  the  opporli- 
utty  of  sneaking  oB*  in  the  tumuiw 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's.  She  wwt  «t 
cards ;  but  in  tw»  hourst.  I  was  told,  she  would  speak  to  rae. 
She  a^ked  me  if  1  cniihl  keep  an  accotint,  and  ordered  me  to 
write.  I  wrote  Px»  lines  out  of  sonic  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  people  meant,  to  breed  up  poor  girls  to 
nrite  at  that  rate.  I  suppose.  Mrs.  Flirt,  if  I  was  to  see 
your  work,  it  would  be  fine  stuff ! — You  may  walk.  I  will 
not  ha*e  lovc-lettci-s  written  from  my  house  to  every  ynmg 
fellow  in  the  street. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to  lady  Lofty. 
dress«^il  as  I  was  directed,  iu  what  little  ornaments  I  had,  be- 
cause she  )iad  lately  got  a  place  at  court.  Upon  the  GrstslgM 
of  me,  she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed  me  in.  Is  thb  the 
lady  that  wants  a  plitce  ?  Pray  what  place  would  yon  have. 
Miss?  a  maid  of  honour's  place?  Servants  now^a-day! 
Aladam  I  beard  you  wanteil — Wanted  what  f  Somebody  finer 
than  myself  ?  A  pretty  sei-vant  indeed — I  should  he  afrai*!  W 
speak  to  her — J  suppose,  Mrs.  Minx,  these  fine  hands  caniwii 
hear  wetting — A  servant  indeed  !  Pray  move  off — I  amrt- 
solved  to  be  ilir  head  person  in  this  house — You  are  reaij 
dres-^rd,  Uic  l:ii  rnw  wil!  lie  open. 

I  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean  linen  ^mrii 


and  heard  the  servant  tell  hislady,  there  was  a  young  vaafi^ 
but  he  saw  she  would  not  do.  I  was  fcroaght  op,  knroMt 
are  you  the  trollop  that  has  the  ImpadeMce  to  come  far  WIf 
place  }  What,  you  have  hired  that  nasty  gown,  and  «r«  cMH 
to  steal  a  better.  Madam,  1  have  another,  but  bnng  oU%((d 
totralk — Then  ftcan  uy«  ywtr  mtnaBra,  witt  ywif  Mwhei  iM 
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JMT  caartBBiMf  te  come  to  me  in  yoariMnpst  gown.  Madaa, 
giT«  Bie  leave  to  wait  upon  you  in  my  other.  Wait  on  me^ 
Ton  saucy  slot !  Then  you  are  sure  of  coming — ^I  could  m^ 
lot  snch  a  drab  come  near  me — Here,  you  girl,  that  came  up 
wits  her,  hare  you  touched  her  ?  If  you  have,  wash  your 
kands  before  you  dress  me — Such  trollops  !  Get  you  down. 
Whaty  whimpering  ?  Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  ¥rith  tears ;  for  my  cousin  had  lost  all  pa- 
titoBoe.  However^  she  told  me,  that  having  a  respect  for  my 
jslstigns,  she  was  willing  to  keep  me  out  of  the  street,  and 
would  let  me  have  another  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places.  At  one  I  was 
~  where  I  had  lived  ?  and  upon  my  answer,  was  told  by 
Iho  lady,  that  people  should  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary 
places,  tor  she  should  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  follow 
girls  sibout.  At  the  other  house  I  was  a  smirking  huzzy,  and 
limt  sweet  face  I  might  make  money  of— For  her  part,  it  was 
a  mle  with  her  never  to  take  any  creature  that  thought  her- 
self handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  Bluff's  entiy, 
where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
tiw  servants  peep  at  me,  and  g^  away  laughing.  Madam 
wiU  stretch  her  small  shanks  in  the  entry ;  she  will  know  the 
house  again.  At  sunset  the  two  first  days,  I  was  told,  that 
■y  lady  would  see  me  to-morrow,  and  on  the  third,  that  her 
woBnan  staid. 

My  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no  hopes  of  a 
place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid  upon  me  the  blame  of 
•very  miscarriage,  told  roc  that  I  must  learn  to  humble  my- 
aell^  and  that  all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways ;  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who  would  keep 
HM :  she  had  known  many  that  had  refused  places,  sell  their 
dothee,  and  beg  in  tlio  streets. 

It  Was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  declared  by  me  to 
be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  reasoning  against  interest,  and 
against  stupidity ;  and  therefore  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
bope  of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had  routes  at  her  house, 
and  saw  the  best  company  in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  befi)re  1  was  called  op,  and 
iMind  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  piquet,  in  the  height  of 
good  humour.  This  I  looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
■M>n  questions.  At  last  Mr.  Conitly  called  out,  after  a  whis- 
per. Stand  facing  the  light  fliat  one  may  see  you.  I  changed 
My  placo  and  blushed.    They  frequently  turned  thaiB  «^«a 
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upon  mf,  and  swmed  to  diHcover  many  subjects  of  tnemmFnt : 
for  at  ovei7  look  they  whispci-ed,  and  laughed  witli  t)i«  idohI 
^iolpnt  agitations  of  delight  At  last  Mr.  Courtly  cryed  oiit, 
Ts  that  colour  your  own.  child  ?  \cs,  says  the  lady,  if  nite 
had  not  robbed  the  kitchen  hcartli.  This  was  so  liappy  a 
conceit,  that  it  renewed  the  storm  of  laughter,  and  tJiey  tlirtv 
down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  better  sport  Tlie  lady  tbeu 
called  me  to  her,  and  began  witli  an  afTected  gravity  to  in- 
quire what  I  could  do  ?  But  first  turn  about,  and  lot  us  wc 
your  line  shape :  well  what  arc  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Mum  f  Y««i 
Would  find  your  tongue  1  suppone,  in  the  kilrhen.  No,  no, 
says  Mr.  CotiKley,  the  girPs  a  good  girl  yet,  but  am  afraid  a 

brisk  young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder Come 

child,  hold  up  your  head  ;  what:  you  have  stole  nothing. 

!Not  yet,  says  the  lady,  but  she  hopes  tn  Meal  your  tiearl 
quickly.  Ilere  was  a  laugh  of  happiness  and  triumph,  pro. 
longed  by  the  confusion  Mihicli  I  could  no  longer  rr)H-<-^i.  M 
3a,st  the  lady  i-ccolloftcd  bei-self :  stole  !  no  — lull  if  I  had  Iter, 
1  should  watch  her  t  for  that  downcast  eye — Why  cannot  yw 
look  people  in  the  face  ?  Steal  I  says  her  husband,  she  would 
steal  nothing  but,  perhaps,  a  few  ribands  before  they  were 
left  off  by  her  lady.  Sir,  answered  I,  why-should  you,  by 
supposing  me  a  thief,  insult  one  from  whom  you  have  received 
no  injury  ^  Insult  !  says  tlie  lady  ;  are  you  cnrac  here  to  be  a 
servant,  yoti  saucy  baggage,  and  talk  of  insulting  ?  What 
will  this  world  come  to,  if  a  gentleman  may  not  jest  witk  a 
servant !  Well,  such  servants  !  pray  be  gone,  and  see  when 
you  will  hare  the  honour  to  be  so  insult^  again.  Servuls 
insulted  ! — a  fine  time— Insulted  !  Get  down  stairs,  yor  slat, 
or  the  footman  shall  insnltyou  ! 

The  lastdayof  the  last  week  wasnow coming,  and  mykM 
cousin  talked  of  sending  nic  down  in  the  wagon  to  preaem 
me  from  bad  courses.  But  in  the  morning  she  cajne  andtoUae 
that  she  had  one  trial  more  fur  me;  Eupheniia  wanted  aBUid 
and  perhaps  I  might  do  for  her ;  for  like  me,  she  must  fall  Imt 
cre-st,  being  forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  of 
half  her  fortune  by  had  securities,  and  with  her  way  of  giviw 
her  money  to  every  body  tliat  pretended  to  want  it,  afae  coaM 
have  little  beforehand  ;  therefore  I  might  serve  her ;  for  witk 
all  her  fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 

I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a  young  gentlew*; 
man,  who  told  me.  she  had  herself  been  hired  that  momiigt 
but  that  she  was  ordered  to  bring  any  that  oBei-ed  up  stairs. 
1  was  accordingly  introduced  to  Euphemia«  who,  vhttt  I  enm 
in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me  that  she  sent  for  ae  aat 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  lest  my  diBappoiBtneat  mlgfcl 
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be  Qiade  still  more  grating  by  incivility ;  that  she  was  in 
pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no  favour ;  that 
tiie  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance  which  did  not  make  her 
wish  fior  my  company ;  but  that  another,  whose  claims  might 
perhaps  be  equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  being 
so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought  tears  into 
Biy  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hindereil  me  from  returning  my 
aduiowledgments.  Sbe  rose  up  confused,  and  supposing  by 
my  concern  that  I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her,  and 
wide  me  tell  her  my  story  :  which  when  she  had  heard,  she 
pat  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  ordering  me  to  lodge  near  her, 
and  make  use  of  her  table  till  she  could  provide  for  me.  I 
am  now  under  her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  show  my 
gratitade  better  than  by  giving  this  account  to  the  Sambler. 

ZosiMJb 
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Commutumque  teget  et  vino  toi'tui  et  I'ra.  Hqb. 

And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wrest 

Th'  intrusted  secret  from  your  breast.  Fia>cis* 

It  is  related  by  Quintus  Curtius.  that  the  Persians  always 
conceived  an  invincible  contempt  of  a  man  who  had  violated 
tlie  laws  of  secrecy ;  for  they  thought,  that,  however  he  might 
be  deficient  in  tlie  qualities  requisite  to  actual  excellence,  the 
Mgative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his  power,  and  though  he 
perhaps  could  not  S{>eak  well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  still 
•asy  for  him  not  to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  secrecy,  they 
to  have  consid^^  it  as  opposed,  not  to  treachery,  but 
^,  and  to  have  conceived  the  man  whom  they  thus- 
cmsnred,  not  frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  bribed  by 
promises  to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  jdeasure  of  talk- 
uig,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling,  to  lay  open  his 
heart  without  reflection,  and  to  let  whatever  he  knew  slip 
from  liim,  only  for  want  of  power  to  retain  it  Whetber,  by 
tiieir  settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thonghtless  talkers,  the 
Fersians  were  able  to  diflbse  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue 
ef  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  times 
frmn  being  able  to  discover,  there  being  very  few  memouna 
wmaining  of  the  court  of  Persqpolis,  nor  any  distinct  ac- 
<A«itB  luuided  down  to  at  of  titor  oftco-ckorksi  their  ladi^ 
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of  the  lied -rli  a  111  Iter,  their  attorney!*,  tlicir  chAtiibennuda.  or 
their  fbotinen. 

In  tfae^e  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animosity  againiiti 
prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears  wholly  to  have  losl  iti 
eObct  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind :  for  secrets  are  sn  uri* 
dom  kept,  that  it  may  with  flome  reason  be  doubted,  whether 
the  ancients  were  not  mistaken  in  their  first  postulate,  whctbtr 
the  quality  of  reti  •  -"ally  bestowetl,  and  whelhfr 

a  secret  has  not  -^  ility,  by  which  it  escaptf 

imperceptibly  at  ,  or  some  power  of  fermni- 

taUon.   by  which  u  f^^-  f  so  aa  to  hgrst  the  kotft 

that  will  not  give  it  * 

Those  that  study  f  (h-  the  uiind  of  man,  vtff 

..  often  find  the  most  a  leasing  theory  falling  under 

the  weight  of  contrai-j  r-  ;  and,   instead  of  gratify- 

ing their  vanity  by  inl  ug  ects  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  lat^t  to  conjecture  causes  from  effects. 
That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  speculafist  can  demonstrate 
in  his  retreat,  and  fhcrelore  tliiuks  himself  justified  in 
placing  confidence ;  the  man  of  the  world  knoMs,  that, 
"whether  dilEcult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  therefore  finds 
himself  rather  inclined  to  search  after  tlie  reason  of  this  uni- 
versal failure  in  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  is 
generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  disclose  it;  for  how- 
ever absurd  it  may  be  thought  to  boast  an  honour  by  an  art 
wliich  shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet  must 
men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the  want  of  virtue  thai 
<tf  importance,  and  more  willingly  show  their  in&uence, 
though  at  the  expense  of  their  probity,  than  glide  tbrougli 
life  with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private  consciousness  of 
fidelity  ;  which,  while  it  is  preserved,  must  be  without  praisi> 
except  from  the  single  person  who  tries  and  knows  it. 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by  which  a  nun 
exempts  himself  from  tJie  reproaches  of  his  cousciencc.  tat 
gratifies  his  pride,  without  suffering  himself  to  believe  Uist 
lie  impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  tlie  private  affairs  of  his 
patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  f^m  whom  he  would  not 
conceal  Ills  own  :  lie  tells  theju  to  those  who  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  betray  the  trust,  or  with  a  denunciation  of  a  crrtaiB 
forfeiture  of  his  friendship,  if  he  discovers  that  tliey  becuiR 
public. 

Secants  ire  very  frequently  told  in  tlie  firat  ardour  •f'kUl* 
iMM,  or  tX  love,  for  the  sake  of  provii^,  by  ao  in^oaiiat-* 
socriicc^riDCtritysrtaiidemeas;  lint  with  lliinnintiMi.  Ihii^fc 
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to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he  loves,  or  with  whom 
be  converses,  with  whom  lie  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and 
to  whom  he  retires  from  business  and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consideration,  there 
is  always  a  distinction  carefully  to  be  made  between  our  own 
and  those  of  another ;  those  of  wliich  we  are  fully  mastci-s,  as 
tbey  afiect  only  our  own  interest,  and  those  which  are  reposited 
with  us  in  trust,  and  involve  the  happiness  or  convenience  of 
•ech  as  we  have  no  right  to  expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own 
secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is  without  guilt ;  to 
oooununicate  those  with  which  we  are  intrusted  is  always 
treachei'y,  and  treachery  for  the  most  part  combined  with 
bUy. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  entliusiastic  and  irrational 
aealots  for  friendship,  who  have  maintained,  and  pei*haiis 
believed,  that  one  friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is  in  posses- 
sion of  another ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  violation  of  kind- 
ness to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  boundless*  confidence. 
Accordingly  a  late  female  minister  of  state*  has  been  shame- 
less enough  to  inform  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  she 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  fi*om  her  sovei*eign,  to  remind 
ber  of  Montaigne's  reasoning,  who  has  determined,  that  to 
toll  a  seci*et  to  a  friend  is  no  breach  of  fidelity,  because  the 
number  of  persons  tru9ted  is  not  multiplied,  a  man  and  his 
friend  being  virtually  the  same. 

Thatsurh  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon  any  human 
imderstaiiding,  or  that  an  author  could  have  advanced  a  posi- 
tisn  so  remote  from  truth  and  reiison,  any  other  ways  than 
as  a  declaimer,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  could  stretch  his 
inuigination,  and  ^ith  what  strength  he  could  press  his  prin- 
ciple, would  scarcely  have  been  credible,  had  not  this  lady 
kindly  shown  us  how  far  weakness  may  be  delude<I,  or  indo* 
lence  amused.  But  since  it  appeal's,  that  even  this  sopliistry 
bas  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a  sti'ong  desire,  to  repose  in 
(piet  upon  the  undei*standing  of  another,  to  mislead  honest 
intentions,  and  an  understanding  not  contemptible,!  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  those  things  which  are 
cemmon  among  friends  aiT  only  such  as  either  possesses  in 
his  own  right,  and  can  alienatt^  or  destroy  without  injury  to 
any  other  pei*son.  Without  this  limitation,  confidence  must 
run  on  wiUiout  end,  the  second  person  may  tell  the  secret  to 
the  thinl.  u|K>n  the  same  principle  as  he  received  it  from  the 
firsty  and  a  third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last 

*  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Mmriborougb.        C 
f  Tliat  of  Queen  Anne.       C. 
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it  ia  told  in  tlic  round  oFfriendship  to  them  firom  vimii  itvH 
the  firat  intention  to  conceal  it.  .  ; 

The  confidence  which  Caius  bsa  oF.Oie  fUthfalnew  of  Tlw 
is  nothing  more  than  an  4^inion  which  himself  cannot  kWC 
to  be  true,  and  which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his  aacnt.!* 
CaiuB,  may  know  to  he  false;  andthereforetheimfttiBtn^ 
fcrrcd  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what  has  been  told  hia,  to-Ht 
from  whom  the  person  originally  concerned  would  have  in-  . 
held  it^  and  whatevermay  be  the  events  Cuus  has  luwH*|A 
the  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  necessity  and  withwrtMr 
missiont  and  has  put  that  trust  in  the  hand  of  fxHlaae  inS^ 
was  given  only  to  virtne. 

AlTtlie  arguments  upon  which  a  man  who  is  telliagfls 
private  aiTairsaf  another  may  groond  hia  confidence  of  iKl- 
.  rity,  he  must  upon  reflection  know  to  be  uncertun,  becMP 
he  finds  them  without  effiect  npon  himself.  Wfaeo  )w  fa  bM- 
fining  that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  r^ard  to  Us  ii- 
terest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty,  be  ought  to  reflect  that  he 
is  liimself  at  that  instant  acting  in  ojiposition  to  all  these  na- 
sons.  and  i-evealing nhat  inti^rt'st,  reputation) and  duty, direct 
him  tu  conceal. 

£very  one  feels  that  in  hi»j  own  case  he  shonld  consider  the 
man  tncapalile  of  trust,  who  believed  himself  at  liberty  to  tell 
whatever  he  know  to  the  first  whom  he  should  conclude  deserv- 
ing of  his  confidence ;  therefore  Caius,  in  admittingTitias  to 
tlie  afiairs  imparted  only  to  himself,  must  know  that  he  >io- 
latcs  his  faith,  since  he  acts  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Clau- 
dius, to  whom  that  faith  was  given.  For  promises  of  friend- 
shipare,  like  all  others,  nsclens  and  vain,  unless  they  are  msde 
in  wme  known  sense,  adjusted  and  acknowledged  by  both 
parties, 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  cjiiestions  may  be  started  rdit- 
ingtotlieduty  of  secrecy,  where  the  affairs  are  of  publicow- 
cei-n  ;  where  subsequent  ivasons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appeal^ 
ance  and  nature  of  the  trust;  that  tlic  manner  in  which  the 
secret  was  told  may  change  the  degn-c  of  obligation,  and  that 
the  principles  upon  which  aman  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may 
not  always  equally  constrain  him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not 
too  intricate,  are  ofton  extensive  consideration  formypRSWt 
purpose,  nor  are  they  such  as  generally  occur  in  common  life; 
and  thougli  casuistical  knowlexige  be  useful  in  proper  huids. 
yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed,  since  mart 
wilt  useit  rather  to  lull  than  to  awaken  their  o\vn  consciences; 
and  the  threads  of  reasoning,  on  which  tt-uth  is  suspended,  ire 
fm|uently  drawn  to  such  subtility,  that  common  eyes  cannot 
(33jadTe,  and  common  acnubvWt.)'  cuvootfeel  tbem. 
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The  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as  practice  of  secrecy,  is  so 
perplexing  and  dangerous,  that  next  to  him  who  is  compelled 
Jo  trust,  1  think  him  unhappy  who  is  chosen  to  be  trusted  ;  for 
he  18  often  involved  in  scruples  without  the  liberty  of  calling 
in  the  help  of  any  other  understanding ;  he  is  frequently  drawn 
into  guilt,  under  the  appearance  of  friendship  and  honesty ; 
and  sometimes  subjected  to  suspicion  by  the  treachery  of 
others,  who  are  engaged  without  his  Icnowledge  in  the  same 
•chenies ;  for  he  that  has  one  confidant  has  generally  more^ 
and  when  he  is  at  last  betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall 
is  the  crime. 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  concerning  secrecy, 
and  from  which  I  thinic  it  not  safe  to  deviate,  without  long  and 
exact  deliberation,  are*— Never  to  solicit  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret.  Not  willingly,  nor  without  many  limitations,  to  ac- 
cept such  confidence  when  it  is  offered.  AVhen  a  secret  is 
once  admitted,  to  consider  the  trust  as  of  a  very  high  nature, 
important  as  society,  and  sacred  as  truth,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  violated  for  any  incidental  convenience,  or  slight  appcai*- 
ance  of  contrarv  fitness. 
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JSTilfuit  unquum 


Siv  (liftpar  tibi HoR. 

Sure  such  a  various  creature  ne'er  was  known.        Filavcia. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly  produces,  or 
infirmity  suffers,  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been 
observed  a  manifest  and  stnking  contraiiety  between  the  life 
of  an  author  and  his  writings  ;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  stranger,  by  whom  lie  had  been  visited,  witli  gi'eat 
reason  congi*atulates  himself  upon  the  consciousness  of  being 
found  equal  to  his  own  chai*acter,  and  having  preserved  in  a 
private  aud  familiar  interview,  that  reputation  which  his 
works  bad  procured  him. 

Those  whom  the  appearance  ctf  virtue,  or  the  evidence  of 
genius,  have  tempted  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  wTiter  in 
whose  performances  they  may  be  found,  have  indeed  had  fre- 
quent reason  to  i*epent  their  curiosity  ;  the  bubble  that  spark- 
led before  them  has  become  common  water  at  the  touch ;  tlie 
phantom  of  perfection  has  vanished  when  tliey  wished  to 
prcas  it  to  their  bosom.    They  have  lost  the  \ikaattrQ  of  iiav 
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gining  how  far  hunuuiitj  nay  be  exalted,  and,  ptrhap^  Ut 
themselves  less  inclined  tD  toil  up  the  aleepe  of  TiftM^  vite 
they  observe  those  who  seem  best  able  to  point  the  wnj,  lii^ 
ering  below,  as  eiflier  afraid  of  the  laboar,  or  doiriitfu  of  #i 

reward.  .-.': 

It  has  been  long  the  cnstom  of  flie  orintal 
to  hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaces^  to  avoid  tks 
vei-sation  of  mankind^  and  to  be  known  to  their  aoljeclioajlf 
by  their  edicts.    The  same  policy  is  n6  ~ 
tiiat  writes,  than  to  him  Oat  governs ;  for 
more  patiently  submit  to  betaoght,  tiian  commanded^  bgr' 
known  to  have  the  same  follies  and  weakaeaaea  wUk'  ' 
selves.    A  sudden  intruder  into  the  closet  of  an 
perhaps  feel  equal  indignation  with  the  officer^ 
long  solicited  admission  into  tiie  presence  of 
saw  him  not  consuhiw  vpon  laws,  inqniriig  into  _ 
or  modelling  armies,  but  employed  in  feminine  ami 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for  many  re»- 
S'>ns  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he  lives.  For  witlioat 
entering  into  refined  speculations,  it  may  be  shown  moch 
easier  to  design  than  to  peribrm.  A  man  proposes  his  schemci 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengagemeuty  exempt 
fi'om  the  enticements  of  hope,  the  solicitations  of  aflfectioiif 
the  importunities  of  apuetite,  or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and 
is  in  the  same  state  with  him  that  teaclies  upon  land  the  art 
of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always  smooth,  and  Ik 
wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  diflier- 
ence  between  pure  science  which  has  to  do  only  with  ideas, 
and  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  use  of  life,  in  which  they 
are  constrained  to  submit  to  the  imperfection  of  matter,  aid 
the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  moral  discussions,  it  i$ 
to  be  remembered  that  many  imi)ediments  obstruct  oar  prac- 
tice, wliich  veiy  easily  give  way  to  theory.  The  speculalist 
is  only  in  danger  of  eii*oneous  reasoning  ;  but  the  man  in* 
volved  in  life,  has  his  own  passions,  and  those  of  others,  ti 
encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a  thousand  inconveoi* 
ences:  which  confound  him  with  variety  of  impulse^  and 
either  perplex  or  obstruct  his  way.  He  is  forced  to  act  with- 
out deliberation,  and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can  exa* 
mine  :  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterations  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  changes  his  measures  according  to  supericial 
appearances ;  he  is  led  by  others,  either  because  he  is  indo-  ^ 
Jent,  or  because  he  is  timorous ;  he  is  sometimes  afraid  t»  * 
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know  what  is  inglit*  and  soraetimcs  find!)  friends  or  enemies 
d&ligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most  fail,  amidst 
tamult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in  the  observance  of  those 
p'ecepts,  which  they  lay  down  in  solitude,  safety,  and  tran- 
quillity,  witli  a  mind  unbiassed,  and  with  liberty  unobstruct- 
ed. It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more  than 
we  can  attain  ;  the  exactest  vigilance  and' caution  can  never 
audntain  a  single  day  of  umningle^I  innocence^  much  less  can 
the  utmost  efroi*ts  of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  summit  of 
apecalative  virture.     ^ 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfection  to  be 
proposed,  tliat  we  may  have  some  object  to  which  our  endea* 
voura  are  to  be  directed  ;  and  he  that  is  most  deficient  in  the 
duties  of  life,  makes  some  atonement  for  his  faults,  if  he 
wams  others  against  his  own  failings,  and  hinders,  by  the 
•alubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  contagion  of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  unjust,  however  common,  than  to  charge 
with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses  zeal  for  those  virtues 
which  he  neglects  to  practise :  since  he  may  be  sincerely 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his  passions,  with- 
out having  yet  obtained  the  victor}',  as  a  man  may  be  confident 
of  the  advantag^es  of  a  voyage  or  a.  journey,  without  having  i 
courage  or  industry  to  undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  re-  \ 
commend  to  others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  himself. 

The  interest  wliich  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind  have  in 
hardening  themselves  against  every  motive  of  amendment, 
has  disposed  them  to  give  to  these  contradictions,  when  they 
can  be  produced  against  the  cause  of  vii-tue,  that  weight 
which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  case.  They  sc(< 
men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest,  witliout  supposing  that 
they  do  not  know  it ;  those  who  give  way  to  the  sudden  vio- 
lence of  passion,  and  forsake  the  most  important  pursuits  for 
petty  pleasures,  are  not  supposed  to  have  changed  their  opi- 
nions, or  to  approve  their  own  conduct.  In  moral  or  religious 
questions  alone,  they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions, 
mnd  charge  eveiy  man  witli  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  tlie 
world,  whose  writings  ai*e  not  confiiTOed  by  his  life.  They 
never  consider  that  themselves  neglect  or  practise  sometliing 
every  day  inconsistently  with  their  ovm  settled  judgment, 
nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  for  virtue,  can 
little  increase  or  lessen  the  obligation  of  their  dictates ;  argu- 
ment is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  itself 
of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him  by  whom 
it  is  proposed.  Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreason- 
able, b  always  likely  to  hare  some  ^prevaieiice,  \\  v%  ^^  ^»X:!| 
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of  every  man^to  take  care  lest  he  aboold  hinder  the 
of  his  own  instniction».  Whea  he  dedns  to  gain  the  beliiit 
ef  otticrst  he  should  show  that  he  helteves  himaelf ;  and  whav 
lie  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  bj  his  reasoningaf  be  ahnakt 
by  his  example,  ynn  ita  possibiUfy :  thus  mnch  at  leaal  ma^ 
be  requii-ed  ot  bunt  that  he  shall  sot  act  worse  than  othn^ 
because  he  writoa  better;  nor  imagine  that,  by  the  Merit .dt 
his  genius,  he  may  daira  indulgence  beyond  ■v^f*T^'■  of  tk» 
lower  classes,  and  be  ezcnsed  m  want  of  pradence^  or.M^ 
gleet  of  virtue.  -     . 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  wind^  aftu*  having  ( 
something  to  the  im^ination  as  desirable,  often  | 
lower  advantages  in  ito  place  to  the  reason  as  i " 
The  same  method  mn  be  sometimes  pursued  in  aanl  cMVl* 
voors,  which  this  phihni^her  has  observed  in  natanl  ^|ii- 
rie9 ;  having  first  set  positive  and  absolute  ezceUeuoe  buwD 
as,  we  may  be  pardoned  though  we  sink  down  to  hnmUnr 
virtue,  trying,  however,  to  keep  our  point  always  in  view, 
and  struggling  not  to  Inse  ground,  tliough  we  cannot  gain  it. 

It  in  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he,  for  a  long 
time,  concealed  the  consecration  of  himself  to  the  stricter 
duties  of  religion,  lest,  liy  some  flagitious  and  sbamefsl 
action,  lie  should  bring  piety  into  diiigracc.  For  the  sano 
reason,  it  may  be  pruilcnt  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends  that 
he  shall  not  enforce  bis  own  maxiims  by  his  domestic  charac- 
ter, to  conceal  bis  name,  that  he  may  not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curiosity  to  gain 
a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  successful  writers,  is  not  as 
much  prompted  by  an  opinion  of  tbeir  power  to  improve  is 
to  delight,  and  who  expect  from  them  not  arguments  against 
vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or  justice,  but  Sights  of 
wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  at  least,  acute  remariu, 
nice  distinctions,  justness  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of 
diction. 

This  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  probable,  and 
yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  hopes,  that  it  is  very  oftra 
frustrated,  and  those  who  nusc  admiration  by  their  books, 
disgust  by  their  company.  A  man  of  letters  for  the  most 
part  spends,  in  the  privacies  of  study,  that  season  of  life  ia 
which  the  manners  arc  to  be  softened  into  ease,  and  polished 
into  elegance ;  and  when  be  has  gained  knowledge  enoi^ 
to  be  respected,  has  neglected  tbc  minuter  acts  by  which  M 
might  have  pleased,  nbcn  be  enters  life,  if  his  temper  be 
soil  and  timorous,  he  is  diflident  and  bashful,  from  tlie  kas*- 
Jedge  ot  his  defects ;  or  if  he  was  bom  with  spirit  and  rso- 
ludoD,  he  is  fofocioua  «n&  wno^vct,  ficQia  the  c       ' 
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oTliiis  merit :  lie  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  of  company^ 
«im1  unable  to  recollect  his  readings  and  arrange  his  argu- 
ments ;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogmatical,  quick  in  opposition,  and 
tenacious  in  defence,  disabled  by  his  own  violence  and  con- 
fiised  by  his  haste  to  triumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of  diflTercnt 
kinds ;  and  though  he  who  excels  in  one  miglit  have  been^ 
with  opportunities  and  application,  equally  successful  in  the 
other,  yet  as  many  please  by  extemporary  talk,  though  utter- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method,  and  more 
laboured  beauties,  which  composition  requires ;  so  it  is  very 
possible  that  men,  wholly  accustomed  to  works  of  stufly  may 
be  without  that  readiness  of  conception,  and  affluence  of  lan- 
guage, always  necessary  to  colloquial  entertainment.  They 
may  want  address  to  watch  the  hints  which  conversation  of- 
fers for  the  display  of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they 
may  be  so  much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  subjects, 
that  discourse  not  professedly  literary,  gliiles  over  them  as 
heterogeneous  bodies,  without  admitting  their  conceptions  to 
mix  in  the  cii*culation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is 
loo  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  distant 
prospect.  Remotely,  we  see  nothing  but  spii*es  of  temples 
mnd  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  i*esidence  of  splen-* 
dour,  grandeur,  and  magnificence ;  but  when  we  have  passed 
the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexetl  with  narrow  passages,  dis 
graced  with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed  with  obstruc- 
tions, and  clouded  with  smoke. 
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Et  tpiamh  nhrrior  iHtiorum  co/na  ?   Qiiando 

^fajor  avaritix  patuit  sinut  ?  Mea  quandw 

Jiotanitnot?  Jut. 

Whit  age  so  Inrge  a  crop  of  vices  bore  ? 

Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 

When  were  tlie  dice  with  more  profusion  thrown  P       DBTDzy. 

Therr  is  no  grievance,  public  or  private,  of  whicht  since 
I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  periodical  monitor,  I  have  re- 
reived  so  many,  or  so  earnest  complaints,  as  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  play  ;  of  a  fatal  passiftn  fw  cards  and  dice,  which 
iveems  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition  of  excel- 
lence, but  the  desire  of  pleasure ;  to  have  ^vUu^^V^  ^^ 
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r  all  distil 


in  its  further  progress,  to  destroj  all  distinctioiWt  bofli  «f 
rank  and  sex,  to  crash  all  emulation  bat  that  of  Ikwid,  W  im^ 
rupt  all  those  classes  of  our  peo]4e  whose  ancestors  bave^  iff 
their  virtue,  their  industry,  or  their  parsimony,  ^ven  tbm 
the  power  of  living  in  extravwance,  idleneaa,  and  vicBi  wiA 
to  leave  them  withoat  koawleJge,  but  at  the  modish  (>■<% 
and  without  wishes  but  for  lucky  hands. 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  tbat  tbere  an  few  oatarr 
prises  so  hopeless  as  contents  with  the  fashion,  in  wUdk  tfc* 
opponents  are  not  only  made  confident  by  their  mimbeca,  n4 
strong  by  their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  contei^A  oif  tihdr 
antagoaut,  whom' they  always  look  upon  as.a  wr^ch  of  ia^ 
notions,  contracted  views,  mean  conversation,  and  nanw 
fortune,  who  envies  the  derations  which  he  cannot  nacfet 
who  would  gladly  imbitter  tite  hapjuness  which  his  inelq^aac^ 
orindigence  deny  him  to  partake,  and  who  has  no  otherori 
in  his  tulvicc  than  to  revenge  his  own  mortification  by  hin- 
dering those  whom  their  birth  and  tasto  hafe  set  above  bin, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  superiority,  and  bringing  them 
down  to  a  level  witli  himxelf. 

Though  I  hare  ni;ver  found  myself  much  affected  by  tiiii 
formidable  censure,  Tvliicb  1  have  incurreil  often  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  full  farce,  yet  I  shall,  in  some  measii^ 
obviate  it  on  this  occasion,  hy  offering  very  little  io  my  own 
name,  either  of  argument  or  entreaty,  since  those  wbo  sufir 
by  this  general  infatuation  may  be  supposed  best  able  to  n- 
late  its  effects. 

Sin — ^There  seems  to  be  so  little  knowledge  left  in  ft* 
world,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  practised  by  wbit^ 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I 
shall  be  understood,  when  I  complun  of  want  of  opportnnily 
for  thinking ;  or  whether  a  condemnation,  which  at  preseat 
iicems  irreversible,  to  perpetual  ignorance,  will  ruse  any 
compassion,  either  in  you  or  your  readers :  yet  1  will  ven- 
ture to  lay  my  state  before  you,  because  I  believe  it  is  natural 
.  to  most  minds,  to  take  some  pleasure  in  complaining  of  evils, 
of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  whose  difl- 
dence  of  mankind,  wid,  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  continual  ac- 
cumulation, incline  him  to  reside  upon  his  own  estate,  and  to 
educate  his  children  in  his  own  house,  where  I  was  bred,  if 
not  with  the  most  brilliant  elamples  of  virtue  before  my  eye^ 
.It  least  remote  enough  from  any  incitements  to  vice;  aad 
wanting  neither  lusure  nor  ^km^u,  ww  ths  acquaintance  «f 
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•mnx  of  Iftii-niiij^  in  tlic  nci);(ilii)uHi»<>(t.  I  cnilfavfturrd 
F|ieq<lin>  Jiiich  kti(i\vlwl{;ci  w*  iii'iglit  nioit  ifromniiiii!  iiif  to   , 
Skcoi.  and  thnuglit  myHolf  »l>lc  la  HuppMi-t  a  cunYriNalioa 

iifinn  in<Ktt  »f  itiu  su'ijcrts  wliirh  tii}'  sex  and  LUiiilitioii  m  jilu  it 

;i!-i.[wr  rftrtrie  ti>  iiiiilt-i^tniitl. 
f  Iiail.  Iiriiiira  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma  and  my  maid 

'  '  '  >-:  .  :i  very  line  fare,  and  elegant  sliape,  and  with  all 
'  iiitngfs  hftrt  been  wifiiteen  mnntli!)  tlie  reigning 
r.tclve  mile4  round,  und  never  rame  to  tlip  monthly 

:<  -  I ' .  hut  t  heard  the  old  ladies  that  ^at  by  wiKhtng  that 
^^1^''^/  rutiii'cll,  and  their  daiightvre  criticiiiing  my  air,  my 
^■urra,  or  my  dresx. 

^nna  know,  Mr.  Rambin-.  that  nmhition  is  natural  to  youth, 
^B  mri'i^ity  to  understanding,  and  therofore  will  hear,  with- 
^h  wonder,  that  I  was  desiroux  to  extend  my  victories  over 
^ke  whil  might  givn  maiv  hoiiuur  to  the  conqueror;  and 
^U  I  fuimd  in  a  country  life  a  continaal  r-c|ietition  of  the 
^■ir  plnaiureii,  whirh  was  not  i^ntlioient  In  fill  up  Uie  mind 
BihB  pn>!Witt.  or  raise  any  ex[H*rta1inn3  of  the  Hiturc :  and 
^Wll  c»nfeHft  to  yoit,  tbnt  I  was  impatient  for  a  sight  of  the 
Hrn.  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  the  disroveries  whieh  I 
Bb«iM  make,  the  IriompliK  that  I  should  obtain,  and  tli* 
HuseJt  Uiat  I  should  receive. 

^H|  lai«t  the  time  came.     My  aunt,  whose  husband  has  a  seat 
Hharliument,  and  a  place  at  rutirt.  buried  her  only  rhild, 
^H  aont  for  'me  to  .supply  Die  loss.     Tli«  ho|)c  that  I  sliould 
Bar  insinuate  myself  into  tireir  Tavnur.  a.s  to  obtain  a  con- 
^Bbrable  augnicntnfion  to  my  fortune,  pronired  me  every  coo- 
Hllen<Te  for  my  departure,  \vitli  great  expedition :   and  I    i 
^nld  not,  amidst  all  my  transportn,  firbearsome  indignation    I 
Byg  wIUi  what  readineitM  the  natural  guardians  of  my  vir-    ] 
H[Mld  me  to  a  state,  which  tliey  thought  more  hazanlnuA 
Ipiitn-ally  was,  as  soon  as  a  new  accession  of  fortune  glit- 
W^A  In  their  eyes.  J 

^Vhree  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  <m  t)i«  fourth  morning  J 
^rhcart  danced  at  the  sight  of  London.     I  n-as  set  down  at   j 
^raunl'H.  and  entered  upon  the  scene  of  action.     1  rxpcctcd    J 
Wf'  f^>nt  tlie  ago  and  exp'^rlence  of  toy  aunt,  some  pradnn- 
H^  IcBMtnx ;  but,  afli'r  liie  first  civilities  and  first  tears  were 
^■Ti  waa  tuld  what  a  pity  it  was  to  have  kept  sn  fine  a  girl 
^Bmig  in  the  country  ;  for  the  people  who  did  not  begin 
H|ng,  seldom  dealt  their  cards  hund.some)y,  or  played  them 
Krably.  .1 

^grming  {RTSons  are  commonly  inclined  to  slight  the  remarks  I 
^B  counMls  of  their  elders.  I  smiled,  perhaps,  with  too  I 
^eh  contempt,  and  was  upon  th«  point  of  IcUvn^,  t\«»  >!kit,'«X  J 
■lhtL.lt— Xx 


mf  time  had  not  bwn  ^Bt  in  neh  trivUl  atmiflments.  Bp| 
I  floon  found  tliat  things  an  to  to  aBtiMati.-<l.  not  by  ttie  '~ 
portanc«  of  their  eflbcts,  iHit  ttw  fnqiun-}-  of  Ihrir  ant. 

A  Tew  days  afler*  mj-mmlt  g»n  bm  soticr,  that  .soinc  c 
pany,  which  sliehadbeenrix  werIuincollccliiig,wasloi 
that  evening)  and  she  expectedafineraBHciuUlythanbadl 
seen  all  the  winter.  Sm  expressed  fliis  in  the  Jargon  oTi 
ganicflter,  and,  when  I  aAed  an  enlicatioii  of  tier  temu 
art,  wondered  when  I  had  lived.  1  hail  silrcady  found  i 
aunt  so  inoqtable  of  any  rational  conclasion.  ami  so  ignon 
of  every  thing,  wbethergnator  little, tliat  i  liad  Imitall  ri 
e;ard  to  her  opisioiir  and^wased  myself  with  gi-eat  expect 
tions  of  an  opportainty  to  diB]riay  my  chanus  among  rira! 
whose  competiticHi  wwld  not  diabontmr  me.  The  compa 
came  in,  and  after  the  cnnory  cMBpUmcnts  of  salutalji 
alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  the  higbot  uriderstanding,  wl 
was  the  result  ?  l^e  cards  were  broke  open,  the  parties  wi 
fiirmed,  tiie  whole  night  passed  in  a  ^mc.  upon  which  tM 
young  and  old  were  equally  emplnyeil ;  nor  was  I  aUe  ta 
attract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  car,  but  being  compelled  to  play 
without  skill,  I  perpetually  embarrassed  my  partner,  aal 
soon  perceived  tlic  contempt  of  the  wlmlc  t^lc  gatheriflg 
upon  me. 

I  cannot  but  suspect.  Sir,  tliat  tbifl  odious  fashion  ia  pn- 
duced  by  a  conspiracy  of  tlie  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  igoona^ 
against  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  witty  and  Ihe  gay,  as  a 
contrivance  to  level  all  diHUnctioiis  of  nature  and  art,  to  coa- 
foand  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  to  take  from  those  whs 
could  outshine  them  all  the  advantages  of  mind  and  body,  ti 
withhold  youth  from  its  natural  pleasures,  deprive  wit  of  ill 
influence,  and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to  Gx  those  hearts  apaa 
money,  to  which  love  has  hitlierto  been  entitled,  to  sink  life 
into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and  to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or 
fears,  but  those  of  robbing  and  being  robbed. 

Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex  who  have  mildl 
capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that,  if  they  will  unite  in  viaA* 
cation  of  tlieir  pleasures  and  their  prerogatives,  they  may  ll 
a  time,  at  which  cards  shall  cease  to  be  in  ^hion,  or  be  hft 
only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be  loved,  nor  BpkUt 
to  be  feared ;  neither  knowledge  to  teach,  nor  modes^  to 
learn  ;  and  who,  havingpassed  their  youth  in  vice,  an  JMtl7 
condemned  to  spend  their  age  in  folly. 

1  am.  Sir,  Jkc 

Clbou. 
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SiE — Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give  it 
vent.^  As  you  publish  a  pajier,  I  insist  ujion  it  that  you  insert 
this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope  for  the  kindness  and  en- 
couragement of  any  woman  of  taste,  spiritf  and  virtue.  I 
would  have  it  published  to  the  world,  how  desening  wives 
are  used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  tliat  hencefortli  no  woman 
may  marry  wlio  has  not  the  patience  of  GrizzeL  Nay,  if 
even  Grizzel  hnd  been  man*ied  to  a  gamester,  her  temper 
would  never  have  held  out.  A  wretch  tliat  loses  his  good- 
humour  and  humanity  along  with  liis  money,  and  will  not 
allow  enough  frcmi  his  own  extravagances  to  support  a  woman 
of  fashion  in  the  nc<*essary  amusements  of  life  ! — Why  docs 
not  he  employ  his  wise  head  to  make  a  figure  in  parliament, 
raise  an  estate,  and  get  a  title  ?  That  would  be  fitter  for  the 
master  of  a  family,  than  i^attling  a  niosy  dice-box ;  and  then 
he  might  indulge  liis  wife  in  a  few  slight  expenses  and  elegant 
diversions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag  ? — should  he  not  have 
stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  another  time  ?  Instead  of 
that,  what  does  he  do,  but  picks  a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  with 
loss  of  beauty,  abuses  my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play, 
and  insults  my  understanding  ;  says,'  forsooth,  that  women 
have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with  any  thing  but  dolls,  and 
that  they  sliould  be  employed  in  tilings  proiioi-tionable  to  their 
understanding,  keep  at  home,  and  mind  family  affairs. 

I  do  stay  at  home,  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows  I  am  at 
home  ever^'  Sunday.  I  have  had  six  i*outes  this  winter,  and 
sent  out  ten  ]iacks  of  cards  in  invitiitions  to  private  parties. 
As  for  management,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  call  me  extrava- 
gant, or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  family.  The  children  are  out 
at  nurse  in  villages  as  cheap  as  any  two  little  brats  can  be 
kept,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  tliem  since  ;  so  he  has  no  ti-ouble 
about  them.  I'he  ser>'ants  live  at  board  wages.  My  own 
dinners  come  from  the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  have  never 
paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I  have  bought  since  I  was  mar- 
ried. As  for  play,  i  do  think  I  may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that, 
now  I  am  my  own  mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist 
till  I  was  tired  of  it ;  and,  far  from  wanting  a  head,  Mr. 
Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above  forty  lessons,  said  I 
was  one  of  his  best  scholars.  I  thought  then  with  myself, 
that,  if  once  I  was  at  liberty,  1  would  leave  play  and  take  to 
reading  romances,  things  so  forbidden  at  our  house,  and  so 
ndled  at,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy  them  very 
charming.  Most  unfoi-tunately,  to  save  me  from  absolute  un- 
dotifulnesB,  just  as  I  was  married,  cauve  Ae^iT  V^t^  SxiVs^ 


fuhion,  aai  erer  ^BceUhu  been  tin  joy  atmj  life  :Hoe 

so  chenlbl  uid  rwideMi  n  T^id  of  thoKsbt,  mmI  so  grnia 

Who  can  b«lp  loriiv  it  f  T«i  the  pertdiau  tting  hns  use4 
mo  very  ill  of  Istet  and  to-morraw  I  abosld  have  clmngrd  it 
for  faro.  Butoh  !  'ttto  det«tiAleto-iMtriaw,  m tiling  alwavH 
expected,  and  mrer  finni^. — WjtUn  thew  km  buui-H  must  I 
be  draned  into  tlie  camitrr*  Tto  wretcb.  Sir.  If  I't  lue  in  a 
lit,  wbMh  bia  tfireateaiiigi badocjcafioned,  and  uDmercifallj' 
ordered  a  post-ebi^Mb  CWf  J  caiUMt,'for  non^  1  Imve  now, 
and  credit  I  cannot  gat,— mrtl  will  nake  the  tiioitkcy  plaj 
•mib  meatiHcqiifltmMpllieroad  forall  I  waat  I  am  almost 
sure  to  beat  him,  and  hit  dAti nf  lumoar  I  knov  he  will  paj. 
Then  who  can  tell  bat  I  maj  jitiB  cone  back  and  coiKjutrr 
Isdy  Packer  ?  8ir,  tM  need  not  print  tUa  lait  eciiemo.  ami. 
■  >tigfat%  70a  may-      "■     ' 


upon  second  tbon|^t%  yoa  may.- Oh,  diati-Hction  ! 

poet-chaine  ta  at  on  door.    Sbt  paUish  iriurt  7o<i_wtil^  oa(y 
let  it  be  pririted  without  an 
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Sir— 1  am  the  modest  young  man  nhom  you  fovoured  wUSk 
yoor  advice,  in  a  tate  paper ;  and,  as  I  am  very  far  tmm  ms> 
pecting  that  you  foresawUie  nnmberlesn  inconveniencieawhkk 
I  have,  by  followinfi;  it,  brought  upon  myself.  I  will  \tjmf- 
condition  open  befoi-e  you,  for  you  seem  bound  to  extricali- 
me  from  the  perplexities  in  which  your  counnel,  however  fa* 
nocent  in  the  intention,  has  contributed  to  inTOlre  me. 

Vou  told  me,  as  you  thought,  to  ray  comfort,  that  a  writir 
might  easily  find  means  of  introducing  bisgenius  to  the  wofM* 
for  the  presses  of  England  uien  open.  This  I  have  bow  h* 
tally  experienced;  the  press  is,  indeed,  open. 


The  irttM  dT  liell  are  open  lu^lil  ind  dtf: 

SmooUi  tbe  (kicent,  and  auy  u  the  <nj.        D«tmui. 

The  means  of  doing  hart  to  ourselves  an  always  at  bawL 
1  immediateljaentto  a.  fiuAMr,vn4  contracted  with  himftr 
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an  impression  of  several  thonsands  of  m  j  pamphlet  While 
it  was  at  the  press*  I  was  seldom  absent  from  the  printing- 
house,  and  continually  urged  the  wori^men  to  haste,  by  sou- 
citations,  promises  and  rewards.  From  the  day  all  other 
pleasures  were  excludeth  by  the  delightful  employment  of  cor- 
recting the  sheets :  and  from  the  night,  sleep  (^nerally  wan 
banished,  by  anticipationH  of  the  happiness  which  %revy  hour 
was  bringing  near. 

At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached,  and  my  heail 
beat  with  tlie  raptui*es  of  an  author,  i  was  above  all  little 
precautions,  and  in  defiance  of  envy  or  of  criticism^  set  my 
name  upon  the  title,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that 
what  has  once  passed  the  press  is  irrevocable,  and  that  though 
the  printing-house  may  properly  be  compared  to  the  infernal 
regions,  for  the  facility  of  its  entrance,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  authors  retuni  from  it;  yet  there  is  this  diffi^irence,  that 
a  great  genius  can  never  i*etum  to  his  former  state,  by  a 
happy  draught  of  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  author,  and  am 
condemned,  iri-cversibly  condemned,  to  all  the  miseries  of 
high  reputation.  The  first  morning  after  publication  my 
friends  assembled  about  me ;  1  presented  each,  as  in  usual. 
with  a  copy  of  my  book.  They  looked  into  the  first  pages. 
but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration,  from  reading  further. 
The  first  pages  are,  indeed,  very  elaborate.  Some  passages 
they  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently  beautiful 
than  the  rest ;  and  some  delicate  Ktn)kes,  and  secret  elegances, 
I  pointed  out  to  them,  which  had  escaped  their  observation. 
I  then  begged  of  them  to  forbear  their  compliments,  and  in- 
vited them,  I  could  do  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at  a  tavern. 
After  dinner,  the  book  was  renumed ;  but  their  praises  very 
•ften  so  much  oveqiowered  my  modesty,  that  1  was  forced  to 
put  about  tlie  glass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repressing  the 
clamours  of  their  admii*ation,  but  by  tliundering  to  the  drawer 
for  another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance  congratulat- 
ed me  upon  my  |ierformancc,  witli  such  importunity  of  praise, 
that  I  was  again  forced  to  obviate  their  civilities  by  a  treat. 
On  the  third  day,  I  had  yet  a  greater  number  of  applaudei-s 
to  put  to  silence  in  the  same  manner;  and,  on  the  fourth, 
those  whom  I  had  entertained  the  first  day  rame  again,  ha\  - 
ing,  in  the  perusal  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  bcuik,  disco- 
vered so  many  forcible  sentences  and  masterly  touches,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  rep(*tition  of  tlieir  com- 
mendations. [  therefore  persuaded  them  once  nioiT  to  ad- 
journ to  the  tavern,  and  choose  some  other  Huh\e.cA,  t>\\  ^\\\vS\ 
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I  might  share  in  their  conTersatioii.  Bat  it  was  boC  in  fteir 
power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  mj  perfonunoc^ 
which  had  so  entirely  taken  possession  of  tlieir  mindsy  thit 
no  entreaties  of  mine  could  change  their  toplcy  and  I  was 
obliged  to  stifle,  with  claret,  that  praise  which  netther  mgr' 
modesty  could  hinder,  nor  my  uneasiness  repress. 

The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  in  a  kind  of  literary  refd^ 
and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing  is  so  expensive  asjjicfll 
ahilities,  unless  tliere  is  joined  witli  them  an  insattable  eago^ 
ness  of  praise ;  for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of  hearing  mywM 
exalted  above  the  greatest  names,  dead  and  bTln|^  of  Iha 
learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me  two  hogsheads  of  pirt^ 
fifteen  gallons  of  arrack,  ten  dosen  of  claret,  and 
forty  bottles  of  champagne. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and 
rose  early  and  went  to  the  coffee-house ;  but  found  tbal^I  hti^^ 
now  made  myself  too  eminent  for  happiness,  and  that  I  %ai' 
no  longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upon  equal  terns* 
with  tlic  rc^st  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I  enter  the  room,  I 
see  part  of  the  ronipiiny  raging  with  envy,  which  they  ca- 
deavour  to  conceal,  sometimes  witli  the  appearance  of  laugh- 
ter, and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt ;  but  the  dLsguise  if 
such  that  I  can  discover  the  secret  rancour  of  their  hearti; 
and  as  envy  is  deservedly  its  own  punishment,  I  frequcafly 
indulge  myself  in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  thougli  there  may  he  some  slight  satisfaction  rece&cd 
fi*om  the  mortification  of  my  enemies,  yet  my  benevolence 
will  not  suffer  nic  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  terrors  of  lay 
friends.  1  have  been  cautious,  since  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  not  to  give  myself  more  pi-enieditated  airs  of  superior- 
ity, than  the  most  rigid  humility  might  allow.  It  is.  indeed, 
not  impossible  that  1  may  sometimes  have  laid  down  my  op- 
nion,  in  a  manner  that  showed  a  consciousness  of  my  ability 
to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  conversation,  when  I  saw 
its  tendency,  without  suffering  tlie  s]>eaker  to  waste  his  tine 
in  explaining  his  sentiments;  and,  indecfi,  I  did  indulge  mj- 
self  for  two  days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers, 
when  the  company  began  to  lose  themselves  in  absurdities,  or 
to  encroach  upon  subjects  which  I  knew  them  unqualified  ta 
discuss.  But  I  generally  acted  witli  great  appearance  of 
respect,  even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my  heail 
Tet,  notwitlistanding  this  exemplary  moderation,  so  universal 
is  the  dread  of  uncommon  powers,  and  such  the  unwiUingneff 
of  mankind  to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now  for  some  dajs 
found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  acquaintance.  If  I  knock 
at  a  door,  no  body  \s  a  AYiome  *,  Vl  \  ^ii\Kt  ^  coffee-house.  I  barf 
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I'-  Uoxtn  myseir.  I  live  iiitlir  tu^^n  like  a  lion  in  liiit  ilcsert» 
I'  Ml  Mgic  fill  his  jiH'k.  tiH)  great  I'ur  IViciiilHlitp  oi-  <H]ciety. 
]!il  (xiailiuniicd  In  ^uUtuilu  Uj  iii))mp)),v  i-k-vutiuu  mid  ilreuilcil 
.cenik'iKj. 

Sor  is  iwy  cliiirnrtcr  iinly  furmidable  ti»  otlin-s,  Iiut  lmr<Icii<- 

[ill-  tn  iiiynrir.  I  imtumlly  luv«  tu  Ulk  witltout  much  thlnk- 

.iHiT  my  tiii'rrlini'nt  iit  i-Riiilmii.  anil  to  i-tlnx  iiiy 

itli  liiilt(  rolls  iTmiirk'4  and  fiincifid  imn^f;!4;bnt 

<  V  till'  iiii|iiii'lnn(Xi>riiiy  opinion.  1ii.il  I  iini  itrruid  tu 

—:[,  Uy  liriitg  e'ltiililislit'd  tmi  liiuitily  iiitn  a  miixim. 

luld  bo  tlic  occa-sioii  tif  i-rror  to  half  tlic  uatiun :  aiid  aurU 


-  ttir  rspectatifln  with  which  1  hiii  Htt^ndHl  when  I  umgoinr 
sprak.  Mini  I  frt^iifntly  jmusf)  tn  reflect  whether  what  I 
■     1 1  !o  ott«r  is  worthy  of  myself. 

-  ..  in  suffirifiitly  niiHcrable;  but  there  arc  still  givat' 
"Iks  behind.    Yon  must  ha\eread  In  Pope  and  Swift 

I  I  'if  jiartii  have  hud  Uieir  closeti  rilled,  ami  their  ca- 
I  iitU  bi-uk«  oi»en.  at  the  instigation  of  piratical  bookselling, 
'i-  Ihr  pmfit  of  Iheir  wnrkn :  and  it  is  apjiaivnt  that  ttiore 
<>  many  jii-iTits  now  Willi   in  the  shopn.  of  men  whom  yoq 

-  i-ipectof  sitfing  for  that  purpose,  and  who^ic  like- 

it  h.itu  been  ci'i'tntnly  wlolfn  when  their  itiuntss 
II  laces  vrnilible.  These  ronsi derations  at  first  put 
..,'  i;nard.  and  I  have,  indeed,  found  suffieient  reason 
<i  luy  caution,  for  I  bare  discovered  many  people  exaraining 
i'>  coiiiitciiaiicc,  with  a  curiosity  that  showed  their  intention 
•  ilrTiw  it :  I  imoieilittlely  letX  the  house,  but  find  the  same 
beha*  iour  in  unotlier. 

tHiiers  may  lie  pcrserutcd.  but  I  ain  haunted  i  !  have  good 
rfofion  I'l  buliftve  that  eleven  painters  Hr<^  now  doggins  me. 
t'<r  t(ie\  know  tliat  he  who  can  get  my  face  fli-st  will  inaKe  his 
'  >nune.  1  often  change  my  wig,  and  near  my  hat  over  my 
' }  i-a,  by  which  1  hope  Nomewhat  to  cnnfoiinil  them  ;  fur  you 
now  ji  ia  not  fair  to  sell  my  face,  without  admitting  mi^  to 
'i;uv  the  profit. 

I  am.  however,  not  ho  much  in  ptiin  fur  my  face  as  for  my 
;  ;i[icr4.  which  I  dare  neither  carry  with  me  nor  leave  behind. 
i  iiave.  indeed,  taken  some  measures  for  ihcir  preservation, 
liav  ing  put  theui  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed  a  jmdlock  npou 
luy  chiMct.  1  change  my  lodgings  five  times  a  week,  and 
■Iways  i-emove  at  the  ilrad  of  night. 
Thus  1  live,  in  couseiiuence  of  having  given  too  great 
Mfs  uf  a  predominant  genius,  in  the  soTitndr  of  a  hermit, 
htlti- ans.iety  of  a  miser,  and  the  caution  of  an  outlaw; 
'  t  to  sliaw  my  face  lest  It  should  be  rooted  :  afraid  tu 
f  Int  i  should  injure  my  character;  uiKl  to  write,  lest 


1 


njcofrnpomlentv  dKMld  publish  my  lettci-^ ;  always  uneasy. 
lent  mj  nerranti  riifloM  itMl  my  papers  lin-  the  sakv  of  moiMy. 
ormyfriendsforttatof-tbB  imlilk.  Tliisit  in  to  snambotc 
the  regtof  manliiw] ;  Mid  tbls  representation  I  lay  bpfore  yna. 
that  I  nay  be  Sirfbnaed  bow  to  ilivest  myself  of  the  launfe 
wliich  are  m  ■nmbenaae  Id  the  wearer,  and  desceml  to  the  n- 
joymentof  that qaM^flma which  1  find  awriterof  the  Rnrt 
rlau  ao  firtallj  debarred. 


Nflk  IT.  TnibAT,  Majf  It^il^ 


Let  thoM  weak  mimAt,  wh*  Hre  in  doaM  uid  Gm 
To  j<>(Khi>K  pitett*  far  uractn  repair ; 
Ob«  certiinhoararileilb  to  each  deerecit, 
Uj  fixt,  mj  eertun  loul,  fron  doubt  bu  freed. 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  tfiat  he  krat  ti 
officer  in  his  house,  whose  employment  it  was  to  retDiM  Mb 
nf  his  mortality,  by  calling  out  every  moming,  at  attlHd 
hour,  Remember, prince,  that  thou  shall  die.'  And  tbecoa- 
tcmplation  of  the  frailnesB  and  uncertainty  of  our  urwMt 
<ttate  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to  Solon  of  Atlm^ 
that  he  left  this  precept  to  future  ages ;  Keep  thine  ej/e  Jati 
upon  the  tndqf  life, 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  vH  that  moment,  wUtli 
'  must  pat  a  period  to  all  our  schemes,  and  deprive  as  <tfallear 
acqaisitioRS*  is  indeed  of  the  utoiost  efflcary  to  the  joat  Md 
rational  regulation  of  our  lives;  nor  would  ever  any  tUag 
wicked,  or  often  any  tiling  absurd,  1>e  undertaken  dbt  |MI»- 
nited  by  him  who  shoald  begin  every  day  with  a  a^oos  n- 
flof^tion  that  he  is  bom  to  die. 

The  disturbers  of  oar  happiness,  in  this  world,  an  oar  Ab- 
Hii-cs,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears  ;  and  to  all  these,  the  nani- 
tleration  of  mortality  is  a  certain  and  adequate  ninety. 
'I'hink,  says  Epictetss,  flrequenUy  on  poverty,  banishnMak 
and  death,  and  tiiou  wilt  then  nevw  Indulge  violent  deafaoi 
or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments  nJ^^  Wtnn7i  Mnqii* 

That  the  maxim  of  Eidctetas  is  foanded  on  just  okotrti* 
tion  will  easily  be  granted,  when  we  rcffloct,  bow  tfaat  nfep- 
joencc  of  eacemeu  after  the  romnmi  objecta  of  ponnit  is 


■ 

led  in  our  minds.  We  rqiresent  to  oal»elf«8  flie  flea- 
8  of  some  future  posseosiony  and  suffer  our  tlioughts  fo 
n  attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrossed  tiie 
rination.  and  pennits  us  not  to  concrive  any  happiness 
its  attainment,  or  any  misery  but  its  loss;  every  other 
t&ction  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  scattered 
life  id  neglected  as  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the 
it  oljject  wliicb  we  have  placed  before  us,  and  is  thrown 
I  us  as  encumbering  our  activity,  or  trampled  under  foot 
Imnding  in  our  way. 

very  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this  ardour  has 
remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious  sickness  has  set  deatli 
re  his  eyes.  The  extensive  influence  of  greatness,  the 
er  of  wealth,  the  praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance 
iipplicants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things,  when 
last  hour  seemed  to  be  approaching ;  and  the  same  ap- 
■ance  they  would  always  have,  if  Sie  same  thought  was 
lys  predominant.  We  should  then  find  the  absurdity  of 
telling  out  our  arms  incessantly  to  ^grasp  that  which  we 
mt  keep,  and  wearing  out  our  uves  in  endeavours  to  add 
turrets  to  the  fabric  of  ambition,  when  the  foundation 
f  ia  shaking,  and  tlie  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mould- 

5  away, 
envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ;  we  are  uneasy  at  the 
Inments  of  another,  according  as  we  think  our  own  hap- 
as  would  be  advanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which  he 
ibolds  from  us ;  and  therefore  whatever  depresses  immo- 
ta  wishes,  will,  at  the  same  time,  set  the  heart  free  from 
sorrosion  of  envy,  and  exempt  us  from  that  vice,  which 
bove  most  others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to  th6 
Id,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices,  and  sordid  projects, 
bat  considers  how  soon  he  must  close  his  life,  will  find 
ing  of  so  much  importance  as  to  close  it  well ;  and  will, 
efore,  look  with  indifference  upon  whatever  is  useless  to 
purpose.  Whoever  reflects  frequently  upon  the  uncer- 
{j  ox  his  own  duration,  will  find  out,  that  the  state  of 
rs  is  not  more  permanent,  and  that  what  can  confer 
ling  on  himself  very  desirable,  cannot  so  much  improve 
(Xindition  of  a  rival,  as  to  make  him  much  superior  to 
e  from  whom  he  has  carried  the  prize,  a  prize  too  mean 
Bserve  a  very  obstinate  opiiosition. 
Iven  grief,  that  passion  to  which  the  virtuous  and  tender 
1  is  particularly  subject,  will  be  obviated  or  alleviated  by 
same  thoughts.  It  will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  blewings 
ur  condition  are  enjoyed  with  a  constant  sense  of  this  un« 
ain  tenure.  If  we  remember,  that  whatever  we  ^gosa^s^ 
%c«  u.—Yy 


is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little  tine,  bimI  tiiat  tbe  Xiuk 
which  our  most  lively  hopes  can  promise  us,  may  be  madt 
less  by  tin  tliousaiwl  accidents ;  we  shall  nat  uiarli  reptno  « 
a  luss,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  tlie  value  but  of  wliii^ 
though  we  aj-e  not  altle  ta  tell  tlie  least  amount,  we  know, 
with  suffirieut  certainty,  the  gi-catest,  and  are  convinced  tbu 
the  greatest  is  not  much  to  he  regretted. 

But,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  umirped  our  understandbi^ 
as  not  to  suETer  us  to  enjoy  advanUges  with  die  moderstin 
prescribed  by  reaaon,  it  is  not  too  late  to  n|^ly  tliis  mnrdy,  , 
when  we  find  ourselves  linking  under  sorrow,  and  iacUnedlo 
pine  for  that  which  is  irreiwverably  Yaiushed,  We  inagr  dril  | 
usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  own  condition,  and  da 
Jolly  of  lamenting  that  fi-om  which,  if  it  had  stayed  a  itttir 
knger,  we  should  ourselves  have  beeu  taken  away. 

With  regai-d  to  Uie  sharpest  and  moHt  melting  sorrow,  IhM 
which  arisen  from  tlie  loss  of  those  whom  wc  havo  loved  «ilh 
tenilcrness.  it  may  b«  ob«ervp<l,  that  friendship  between  iHWfih 
canlir-  contracted  on  no  other  terma.  than  that  one  tnustsMK 
time  mourn  Tor  the  otbe!**8  death  :  And  this  grief  will  atw^ 
^Jd  to  ttie  survivor  one  consolation  proportionate  to  hniF- 
flictien  :  forthepain,  whatever  it  be,  tfaatbehtmaeiflM^llB 
fiiend  has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resistiesn  irf  all  tm 
passions,  less  to  he  tempered  by  this  universal  medltane  tf  ^ 
mind.  The  trequent  contemplation  of  death,  as  it  aJrawafc' 
vanity  at  all  human  good,  discovers  likewise  the  Mghtrntmlt 
all  teirestrial  evil,  which  certainly  can  last  no  loapr  tfaa  . 
tte  subject  upon  which  it  acts  ;  and  according  to  ifaa  oU  i^ 
servatioa,  must  be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent.  TlrifmMt; 
cruel  calamity  which  misfortune  can  produce,  must,  hf  As 
iDOcessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The  aoal  caMi 
long  be  held  in  prison,  but  will  fly  away,  aiMl  leave  a  tifidiri  . 
body  to  human  malice, 

■ — ■—  mdetqiLt  nil  ladttria  inaici. 

And  ■ouin^  mocks  the  broken  frame  below. 

The  utmost  tliat  we  can  threaten  to  one  another  is  tbit 
death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate,  hut  cannot  ratani, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a  wise  man  to  baj 
a  remeve  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  since  he  knows  not  how 
small  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchase,  but  knows,  Qmt 
whether  ^ort  or  long,  it  will  he  made  less  valuable  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  price  at  which  it  baa  been  obtained. — Be 
is  Bare  that  be  dtetroja  his  hawJneaa,  bat  is  not  sue  (bat  bt 
Jengthens  hia  Ufe. 
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The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  oaght  to  mediate  our 

Cisions,  may  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  contract  our 
igns.  There  is  not  time  for  the  most  forcible  senius,  and 
wwt  active  industry,  to  extend  its  effects  beyond  a  certain 
nhere.  To  project  the  conquest  of  the  world,  is  the  madness 
M  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for  excellence  in  every  science, 
has  been  the  folly  of  literary  heroes ;  and  both  have  found  at 
last,  that  they  have  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied  to 
humanity,  and  have  lost  many  opportunities  of  making  them- 
aelves  useful  and  happy,  by  a  vain  ambition  of  obtaining  a 
species  of  honour,  which  the  eternal  laws  of  Providence  have 
lilAced  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  design  of  princes  are  re- 
corded in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are  of  little  use  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  interested  in  admoni- 
tions against  errors  which  they  cannot  commit  But  the  fate 
of  learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  every  scholar  to 
consider ;  for  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  regret  the  dissi- 
gntion  of  great  abilities  in  a  boundless  multiplicity  of  pursuits, 
to  lament  the  sudden  desertion  of  excellent  de-signs,  upon  the 
ofo*  of  some  other  subject  made  inviting  by  its  novelty,  and  to 
<^i8«rve  the  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  of  works  left  unfi- 

-  ^ahed  by  too  great  an  extension  of  the  plan  ? 
.  It  is  idways  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much  more  our  minds 
l^m  conceive,  than  our  bodies  can  perform  !  yet  it  is  our 
duty,  while  we  continue  in  this  complicated  state,  to  regulate 
one  part  of  our  composition  by  some  regard  to  the  other.  We 
are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites  with  pleasures  that 
impair  our  intellectual  vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with 
ocbemes  which  we  know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to 

'  execute.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  ought  at  once  to 
set  bounds  to  our  de.signs,  and  add  incitements  to  our  industry  ; 
and  when  we  find  ourselves  inclined  either  to  immensity  in 
oar  schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our  endeavours,  we  may 
either  check,  or  animate  ourselves,  by  recollecting  witU  tte 
father  of  physic,  that  art  is  long^  and  life  is  short. 
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Mem 
Frivtgnii  mutiar  lmi(<erat  iniwicm; 
ffcc  dtlala  rejil  vinim 
Cmiunr.  nre  nitiih  /iSl  adulter'. 

Dat  ett  magna  p% 

CerM  feiitre 

Not  there  the  gtiiUlera  iWp-dami 

*  -  -    •*    TLe  baleful  tlrati^ht  ftir  orphins  to  compute  , 

No  wife  high  poriiun'd  nile^i  her  spouse, 

•  ^  'Or  iruais  lier  ewciicM  lovcr'«  ftiihlew  «oi*!i : 

The  lovers  there  for  diiw'rj-  e!aim 
The  father's  virtue,  and  (he  spotless  f»me, 
Which  dxres  not  break  the  nuptial  tic.  Fiuvfk 

TiiBRB  iu  no  obaervation  more  Frequently  made  by  surb  ■* 
employ  themsclvcB  in  surveying  tbe  conduct  of  mankind,  thaa 
that  marriage,  tliougb  tlie  dictate  of  nature,  anil  tbe  instito- 
tioii  of  Providence,  is  yet  very  often  llie  cause  of  misery,  aad 
that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  seldom  forbear  to  C^ 
press  tlieij-  repentance,  and  their  envy  of  those  whom  dtbt^^ 
chance  or  caution  hath  withheld  from  it.  -; 

This  general  uuhappiness  lias  given  occasion  Ixi  many  sage 
maxims  among  the  serious,  and  smai-t  remarks  among  the 
gay  :  the  moralist  and  the  writer  of  ejiigrams  have  equally 
thrown  their  abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented,  and^umo 
have  ridiculed  it;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing  has  farea 
chiefly  a  masculine  cndo^vmi<nt,  the  reproach  of  making  the 
world  miserable  has  been  alwayti  thrown  upon  the  women. 
ami  the  gi'ave  and  tlic  inerT}'  have  equally  thouglit  tbemselvtt 
at  liberty  to  conclude  either  witli  declamatory  complaints  or 
satirical  censures,  of  female  folly  or  ftckleness,  ambition  or 
cmetty,  extravagance  or  lust.  .,    , 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited  by  ay 
share  in  th6  common  interest,  I  sometimes  venture  to  conndcT 
this  universal  grievance,  having  endeavoured  to  devest  my 
heart  of  all  partiality,  and  place  myself  as  a  kind  of  neutral ' 
being  between  the  sexes,  whose  clamours  being  equally  vrated' 
on  both  sides,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  distress,  all  the  ap- 
parent confidence  of  justice,  and  all  the  indignation  of  ii^jurw 
virtue,  seem  entitled  to  equal  i-egard.  The  men  have,  indeed, 
by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been  able  to  collect  the  wi- 
dcnce  of  many  ages,  and  raise  prejudices  in  their  favour  by 
tfi*  venerable  teiitimonies  of  philosophers,  historians,  aiilll' 
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poets,  but  the  pleas  of  the  ladies  appeal  to  passioas  of  more 
Ibrcible  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity.  If  they 
lave  not  so  great  names  on  their  side,  they  liave  stronger  ar- 
l^ments ;  it  is  to  little  purpose,  that  Socrates,  or  Euripides, 
ire  produced  against  .the  sighs  of  softness,  and  the  tears  of 
lieauty.  The  most  frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at  last 
stand  suspended  between  equal  powers,  as  Lucan  was  per- 
plexed in  tiie  determination  of  the  cause,  whei*e  tlie  deities 
were  on  one  side,  and  Cato  on  the  otlier. 

But  I,  wlio  have  long  studied  the  sevei*est  and  most  ab- 
stracted pliilosophy.  have  now  in  the  cool  maturity  of  life, 
arrived  at  such  command  over  my  passions,  that  I  can  hear 
the  vociferations  of  either  sex  without  catching  any  of  Hie 
Rre  from  those  that  utter  them.    For  I  have  found,  by  long 
experience,  that  a  man  will  sonietimc^s  rage  at  his  wife,  when 
in  reality  liis  mistress  has  offended  him  ;  and  a  lady  complain 
of  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  has  no  otiier  enemy 
than  bad  cards.    I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  be  any  longer  im- 
posed upon  by  oaths  on  one  side,  or  fits  on  the  other  ;  nor 
when  the  husband  hastens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  I'etires 
to  hei*  closet,  am  I  always  confident  tliat  they  are  driven  by 
their  miseries  ;  since  1  have  sometimes  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  purpose  not  so  much  to  sooth  their  sori*ows,  as  to  aui- 
Ruate  their  fury.     But  how  little  credit  soever  may  be  given 
to  particular  accusations,  the  general  accumulation  of  the 
charge  shows,  witii  too  mu(!h  evidence,  that  married  persons 
are  not  very  often  advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  proper  to  examine  at  what  avenues  so  many  evils  have 
made  their  way  into  the  world.     With  this  purpose,  I  have 
reviewed  the  lives  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  least  success- 
fal  in  connubial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered  by  what 
motives  they  weiv  incited  to  marry,  and  by  what  principles 
they  regulated  their  choice. 

One  of  the  first  of  my  acquaintances  that  resolved  to  quit 
the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition  of  a  bachelor,  was  Pruden- 
tius,  a  man  of  slow  parts,  hut  not  without  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment in  things  which  he  had  leisure  to  consider  gradually  be- 
fore he  determined  them.  Whenever  we  met  at  a  tavern,  it 
was  his  pi-ovinre  to  settle  the  scheme  of  our  entertainment, 
contract  with  the  cook,  and  inform  us  when  we  had  called  for 
wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This  grave  considerer 
found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a  man  was  no  loser  by  marry- 
ing early,  even  though  he  contented  himself  with  a  less  for- 
tune :  for  estimating  the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found 
tliat  considering  the  constant  diminution  of  the  value  of  life, 
with  the  probable  fall  of  the  interest  of  money,  it  ^'«a  \vs\^. 


woi-se  to  hfivc  ten  thousand  pounds  at  tlte  age  or  two  «■! 
twenty  years*  than  a  mucti  larger  fortuneat  thirty  ;  for  mUf 
dpportunitJes,  says  lie,  occur  of  iinproTing  raonoy,  wUn 
if  a  man  misses,  he  may  not  afterwards  retover. 

Full  of  tliese  reflections,  he  threw  his  eyes  abuut  him.  nt( 
in  search  of  beauty  or  elegance,  dignity  or  unclerstairilnft 
but  of  a  woman  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  Such  a  «oman.H 
awealthy  partoftf  "'  '  '  aa  notverydiffinilttofind) 
and  by  artful  m"  ler  father,  whow  atnbitioi 

was  to  make  his  — -  womim.  my  friend  gnl  bin 

as  heboasted  to  wo  days  afYer  his  marria^ 

for  a  settlement       se  nunds  a  yeai-  IckSA  than  ImC 

(brtune  might  ba*°  '  less  than  he  would  liim«ir 

have  given,  if  th«       tis  ■  ut  wisecnough  to  delay  tht. 


Thus,  at  once  delighted  f  ic  superiority  of  his  poi* 

and  the  augmentation  of  his  n  le,  he  earned  Furi&  to  Ui 
own  house,  in  which  he  never  aiierwai'ds  enjoyed  one  hour  of, 
happiness.  For  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  intelkrts,  violent 
passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  education,  without  any  sense 
of  happiness  but  that  which  consisted  in  eating  and  cmnting 
money.  Furia  was  a  scold.  They  agreed  in  the  desire  oC 
wealth,  but  with  this  diflerencc,  that  Prudentius.  was  for  grow- 
ing rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  parsimony.  Prudenttua  wOuM 
venture  his  money  with  chances  very  much  in  his  favour ; 
but  Foria  very  wisely  observing,  that  what  they  had  wa% 
while  they  had  it.  their  own.  thought  all  traffic  too  great  a 
hazard,  and  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  interest,  upon  good 
security.  Prudentius  ventured,  however,  to  ensure  a  ship  it 
a  very  unreasonable  price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  laon^ 
was  so  tormented  with  the  clamours  of  his  wife,  that  he  nevir 
durst  try  a  second  experiment.  He  has  now  grovelled  sctoi 
and  forty  years  under  Furia's  direction,  who  never  once  «eft- 
tioned  him,  since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  Hut 
of  thecnsurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was  FlorentiiM. 
He  happened  to  see  Zephyi'ctta  in  a  chariot  at  a  horse-ratx^ 
danced  vtith  her  at  night,  was  confirmed  in  his  first  ardour, 
waited  OD  her  next  morning,  and  declared  himself  her  lover* 
Fiorentius  had  not  knowledge  enough  of  the  world,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  flutter  of  coquetry  and  the  sprightliness  of 
wit,  or  between  the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheerful* 
ness.  He  was  soon  awaked  from  his  rapture,  by  convidioa 
that  his  pleasure  was  hut  tlie  pleasure  of  a  day.  Zepbyretti 
had  in  four  and  twenty  hours  spent  her  stock  of  repartee.  goM 
t-onnd  the  circle  ot  \aa  sira,  va&  Niw^  vfiAl^u^  remaintng  ^ 
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him  but  childish  in9ipidity»  or  for  herself^  hot  the  practice  of 
the  same  artifices  upon  new  men. 

Melissufl  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying  and  of 
inpi-oving  life.  He  had  passed  through  the  various  scenes  of 
gaiety  with  that  indifference  and  possession  of  himself,  natu- 
ral to  men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in  their 
prospi'ct.  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  village  littk 
imiuented,  he  ha]ipened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  lan- 
tiM%  and  was  unavoidably  drawn  to  some  acquaintance,  which 
ber  wit  and  |>oiiteness  soon  invited  him  to  improve.  Having 
DO  opportunity  of  any  other  company,  they  were  always  to- 
setlier ;  ami  as  they  owed  their  pleasures  to  each  other,  they 
fiegan  to  forget  tliat  any  pleasure  was  enjoyed  before  their 
meeting.  Aielissus,  from  being  delighted  with  her  company, 
quickly  began  to  be  uneasy  in  her  absence,  and  being  suffi* 
ciently  convinced  of  the  force  of  her  understanding,  and  find- 
ing, as  he  imagined,  such  a  conformity  of  temper  as  declared 
fbem  formed  for  each  other,  addressed  her  as  a  lover,  after 
■D  very  long  courtship  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  and  brought 
her  next  winter  to  town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melissus  had  only  seen  her  in 
one  scene^  wliei*e  there  was  no  variety  of  objects  to  produce 
the  proper  excitements  to  contrary  desires.  They  had  both 
knred  solitude  and  reflection,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
solitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when  they  came  into 
public  life,  lanthe  discovered  those  passions  which  accident 
rather  than  hypocrisy  had  hitherto  concealed.  She  was,  in- 
deed, not  without  the  power  of  thinking,  but  was  wholly 
without  the  exertion  of  that  power,  when  either  gaiety  or 
^lendour  played  on  her  imagination.  She  was  expensive  in 
ber  diversions,  vehement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasure, 
bowever  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager  of  applause, 
by  whomsoever  it  might  be  given.  This  was  the  wife  which 
Melissus  the  philosopher  found  in  his  retirement,  and  from 
whom  he  expected  an  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  assistant 
to  his  virtues. 

Prosapius,  upon  the  deatli  of  his  younger  brother,  that  the 
family  might  not  be  extinct,  married  his  housekeeper,  and 
has  ever  since  been  comjdaining  to  his  friends,  that  mean  no- 
tions are  instilled  into  his  children,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  sit 
at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to  him  for  want 
of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro«  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a  woman  of  bad 
reputation,  recommended  to  him  by  a  rich  uncle,  who  made 
tbai  marriage  the  condition  on  which  he  should  be  his  heir. 
Avaro  now  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  toTtumft)  \a%  Hrw\s?% 
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anil  his  uncle's.  insafBcieiit  to  gh-c  Iiim  that  bftppbiess  wMA 
is  to  l>e  found  only  with  Ji  woman  of  virtue. 

1  intend  to  treat  in  more  paiwrs  on  this  important  article  rf 
life,  and  shall,  Uiercforc,  make  no  irflerlion  upon  Uieso  his- 
tories, except  that  1^1  whom  I  havp  mentioned  failed  lo  obt^ 
bap)>ines9,  for  want  of  ronsidering  tl)at  marriage  tn  lh« 
strictest  tie  of  fifrnrfn«l  friendHhip ;  that  there  can  he  no 
friendship  wit*"""  -  id  no  confidence  without  in- 

tegrity ;  and  1  ■'  to  be  wrctflied,  who  wn 

to  beauty,  riches,  —  ■  utt  regard  which  onljf  vfr* 

tuc  and  piety  can 
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flunferauri(ficwn,(Iunlf  nods  rhrltra  fingit, 

Elmn  detent,  Taure,  gjdJnti:  velit, 
I'eleoi  ct  Priimi  imunV,  w/  Neitorii  xlm. 

El  *f  rum  /aerat  Jam  libi  dciinere. 

£ja,  a^e,  nimpc  marai,  yiio  le  ipcclabimui  vtgne  ? 
—  ,  Bum  quidtii  duhittu,  palf  tiK  tdhil.  Mutf 

*  To  rtietoric  nun',  mid  now  to  \w  inclin'd, 

4  l.'HccrCain  wliere  to  fii  tliy  changing  mind : 

Uld  Priam't  >ge  or  Jfeitor'i  may  be  oul. 
And  thou.  It  I'aunu  I  itiD  go  on  in  doubt. 
Come  Ilien,  hon  long  uicb  wavenng  ahiJl  we  see  '! 
TliDU  mpy'st  doubt  on  :  tliou  no»  csn'st  notliing  be.  < 

F.  L»wi>-      ' 

It  is  never  without  very  melancholy  reflections,  (hat  *k 
can  observe  the  miscondiir.t.  or  misrari-iage.   of  those  men 
who  seem,  by  the  force  of  understanding,  or  extent  of  know    < 
ledge,  exempted  from  the  general  frailties  of  human  nature 
and  privileged  fi*om  tlie  common  infelicities  of  life.     Tlioi^ 
the  world  is  crowded  with  BcencH  of  calamity,  we  look  upor   , 
the  general  mass  of  wretchedness  witli  very  little  i-egard,  and 
fis  our  cye«  upon  Hie  state  of  particular  persons,  whom  Ifc*"  i 
eminence  of  their  r|ualities  marks  out  from  the  mnllitutle:  u    \ 
in  reading  an  account  of  a  buttle,  we  seldom  reflect  un  Hn    | 
Tulgar  heaps  of  .slaughter,  but  follow  the  bci-o  with  our  whill*'   j 
attention,  through  all  the  varieties  of  hi-^  fortune,  without!    , 
thoui;h(  of  Hit-  tliotisaii.Is  \\\:\{  nrv  fiilling  niiind  Iiim. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I  have  fori 
years  been  making  observations  on  the  life  of  Polypliib 
man  whom  all  his  acquaintances  have,  from  his  Ant 
ancein  the  vorld,  feared  for  the  quickness  of  his  diaON. 
and  adiDind{OTllwm'aV^¥>icA:^  Qll\a&«ttainSMttt%  batw> 
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irocresB  in  life,  and  usefulness  to  mankind,  has  been  hindered 
ly  the  superfluity  of  bis  knowledge,  and  the  celerity  of  his 
Bind. 

Polyphilus  was  remarkable  at  the  school,  for  surpassing 
lU  Us  companions,  witliout  any  visible  application,  and  at 
the  university  was  distinguished  equally  for  his  successful 
progress,  as  well  through  tiie  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as  the 
lowery  path  of  politer  literature,  witliout  any  strict  confine- 
nent  to  hours  of  study,  or  remarkable  forbearance  of  tlic 
oonmon  amusements  of  young  men. 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  tlie  age  in  which  men  usually 
idiooae  tlieir  profession,  and  prepare  to  enter  into  a  public 
dMracter,  every  academical  eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all  were 
carious  to  inquire  what  tiiis  universal  genius  would  fix  upon 
hr  the  employment  of  his  life ;  and  no  doubt  was  made  but 
feat  he  would  leave  all  his  contemporaries  behind  him,  and 
■cunt  to  the  highest  honours  of  that  class  in  which  he  should 
enlist  himself,  without  tliose  delays  and  pauses  which  must 
bo  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polypliilus,  tliough  by  no  means  insolent  or  assuming,  had 
been  sufficiently  encouraged,  by  uninterrupted  success,  to  place 
great  confidence  in  his  own  parts ;  and  was  not  below  his 
eompanions  in  tlie  indulgence  of  his  hopes,  and  expectations 
of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  world  would  be  struck, 
vhen  first  his  lustre  should  break  out  upon  it :  nor  could  ho 
Ibrbear  (for  whom  does  not  constant  flattery  intoxicate  ?)  to 
|oin  sometimes  in  the  mirtli  of  his  friends,  at  the  sudden  dis- 
i^pearance  of  tiiose,  who,  having  shone  awhile,  and  drawn 
the  eyes  of  the  public  upon  their  feeble  radiance,  were  now 
dooned  to  fade  away  before  him. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous  notions  of 
Ihn  condition  which  those  witli  whom  he  converses  are  striv- 
img  to  attain.  Polyphilus,  in  a  ramble  to  London,  fell  acci- 
dntally  among  the  physicians,  anfl  was  so  much  pleased  witli 
^  prospect  of  turning  philosophy  to  profit  and  so  highly 
del^^ted  with  a  new  tiieory  of  fevers  wliicfi  darted  into  his 

agination,  and  which,  after  having  considered  it  a  few 
he  found  himself  able  to  maintain  against  all  the  advo- 
for  the  ancient  system,  that  he  resolved  to  apply  him- 
self to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry,  and  to  leave  no  part 
mconquered,  eitlier  of  the  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

fife  therefore  read  authors,  constructed  systems,  and  tried 
experiments;  but,  unhappily,  as  he  was  going  to  see  a  new 
plant  in  flower  at  Chebwia,  he  met,  in  crossing  Westminster 
to  take  water,  the  chancellor'a  coach ;  he  had  tte  cwmsiVS 
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to  folknr  turn  into  ttie  bftll,  where  a  remarkable  i-nam  )up- 
pened  to  be  trietl,  ftBd  foimd  himself  ^Ic  to  produce  90  a 
ailments,  which  the  lawyers  had  omitted  on  both  W"'~^ 
he  determl&ed  to  quit  physic  for  a  tinfearioB  in  ' 
found  it  would  be  so  easy  to  excel,  and  which  pianl 
honours,  and    lai^or  profits,    without   mdam^iAlT'' 
ance  upon  tniscrv,  mean  submission  to  peevififaaess,  ' 
tinual  interruption  of  rest  nnd  pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  rhambei-s  in  the  Temple, 
common-place  book,  and  confined  bitnaeir  for  some  moathatt 
the  perusal  of  the  statutes,  year-books,  plnadin^,  and  R- 
ports }  he  was  a  constant  hearer  of  the  courts,  and  bogaa  ti 

Jut  cases  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  he  soon  diarorfTtd, 
y  considering  the  fortune  of  lawvcrs,  that  prefprment  wu 
not  to  be  got  by  acuteiiess,  learninc;.  nnd  eloquence.  He  «a> 
perplexed  by  the  absurdities  of  attorneys,  and  misreprraea* 
lions  made  by  bis  clients  of  their  own  ranees,  by  tiie  usellM 
anxiety  of  one,  and  tlic  incessant  importunity  of  anotiiw  j  to 
began  to  repent  uf  having  devoted  himself  to  a  study,  whkl 
was  so  narrow  tn  its  comprehension,  that  it  could  never  caiTf 
his  name  tn  any  other  country,  and  thouglit  it  unworthy  ofa 
man  of  pai*ts  to  sell  liis  life  only  for  money.  The  barramo* 
of  his  fellow-students  forced  him  generally  into  other  «■•■ 
paiiy  at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  ym*  " 
of  conversation  through  which  his  curiosity  was  inHy 
dcring,  be,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a  tavern  witti  some  ii 
gent  officers  of  the  army.  A  man  of  letters  was  eamty 
with  the  gaiety  of  their  appearance,  and  softened  iBto  Urf- 
ness  by  the  politeness  of  tlieir  address;  he,  therefore,  crifr 
vated  this  new  acquaintance,  and  when  he  saw  bow  rmKlj 
they  found  in  every  place  admission  and  regard,  and  IM 
familiarly  they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order  «f  aa^ 
he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  mi  Htary  honours,  iitd<Mi- 
dcred  how  the  prejudices  of  the  uniVersi^  should  nu^Nhl 
so  long  insensible  of  that  ambition,  which  has  fired  soaMV 
hearts  in  e>'er^-  age,  and  negligent  of  that  calling,  iriiu  tl 
above  all  etliers,  universally  and  tovgriahly  illustriow,  H^ 
which  gives,  even  to  tlie  exterior  appearance  of  its  proftf 
sors.  a  dignity  and  frvcdom  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankinil- 
These  favourable  impressions  were  made  still  deeper  V 
his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  regard  for  soldiers  to 
could  not  observe,  without  wishing  himst'If  one  of  that  faap^' 
fraternity,  to  which  the  female  world  seeme<l  to  have  denm 
their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of  knowMn 
which  WIS  still  bis  predominant  inclination,  was  gratiWV 
the  recital  oC  aAvei\t»r«Si  aa&  %cio]ia».is  of  foreign  comtriM; 
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and  therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  way  of  life  in 
which  all  his  views  could  so  completely  concentre  as  in.that 
nf  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of  war  lie  thought  it  not  difficult  to 
axoeiy  having  observcil  his  new  friends  not  very  much  versed 
in  the  principles  of  tactics  or  fortification ;  he  thercfoi*e  studied 
all  the  military  writers^  both  ancient  and  modem,  and,  in  a 
dM>rt  time,  could  tell  how  to  have  gained  every  remarkable 
battle  that  has  been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world. 
He  often  showed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have  been 
checked  in  his  conquests  what  was  the  fatal  error  at  Phar« 
oalia,  how  Charles  of  Sweden  might  have  escaped  his  ruin 
at  Pttltowa,  and  Marlboraugh  might  have  been  made  to  re- 
pent his  temerity  at  Ble^ilieim.  He  enti'enched  armies  upon 
paper,  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbci*s  could  force  them, 
•M  modelled  in  clay  many  impregnable  fortresses^  on  which 
all  the  present  arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted  without 


.  Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commission ;  but 
kcfore  he  c^uld  inib  ofi*  the  soleniuity  of  a  scholar,  and  gain 
the  true  air  of  a  military  vivacity,  war  was  declared,  and 
forces  sent  to  the  continent  Here  Polyphilus  unhappily 
iMind  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  soldier ;  for  being 
■MKh  accustomed  to  tliink,  he  let  the  sense  of  danger  sink 
Into  his  mind,  and  felt  at  the  approach  of  any  action,  that 
tunour  which  a  sentence  of  deatli  would  have  brought  upon 
Mm/u  He  saw  that,  instead  of  conquering  their  fears,  the 
endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was  only  to  escape  them ;  but 
kia  philosophy  chained  his  mind  to  its  object,  and  rather 
leaded  him  with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with  arms.  He, 
kawever,  suppressed  his  misery  in  silence,  and  passed  through 
Ibe  campaign  witli  honour,  but  found  himself  utterly  unable 
to  aopport  anotlier. 

He  then  had  recoui*se  again  to  his  books,  and  continued  to 
■ange  from  one  study  to  another.  As  I  usually  visit  him 
once  a  montii,  and  am  admitted  to  him  without  previous 
natice,  I  have  found  him  within  this  last  half  year,  decypher- 
iag  the  Chinese  language,  making  a  farce,  collecting  a  voca- 
buary  of  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  English  law,  writing  an 
inquiry  concerning  die  ancient  Corinthian  brass,  and  form- 
ing  a  new  scheme  of  the  variations  of  the  needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might  have  extended 
Ae  epiiere  of  any  science,  or  benefited  the  world  in  any  pro- 
iBaaion,  dissipated  in  a  boundless  variety,  witliout  profit  to 
ethers  or  himself !  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  tlie 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  aU  obstacles  give  way  before 
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Kim ;  but  he  never  stays  long  enongti  to  eompMe  Ui  tmh 
quest,  to  establish  Uws,  w  bring  away  tbe  spoils. 

Such  is  often  the  fotly  of  men,  wliom  nature  has  emUM 
to  obtain  skill  and  knowlctlgc.  on  terms  so  easT,  that  tbrf 
have  III)  sense  of  tlie  value  of  the  acquisition ;  they  arc  qnH- 
fied  to  make  such  speedy  progress  in  leornit^,  tlMI  they  thiak 
theroselres  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by  lanHi^ 
aside  after  every  new  object,  lo<ie  the  raot^  Bks  AtalMli*  li 
slower  competitors,  who  press  diligently  turwar4t  asi  vbM 
forre  in  directed  to  a  si  ng^  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have  been  fisedt-fciB 
the  first  dawn  or  tlimigbt,  in  a  determination  to  sdwe  stAMf  ' 
life,  by  the  rhnice  of  one  wliose  authority  nayjMiMl 
c^ricc,  ami  whose  influence  may  pma^ioe  thenfanwM^ 
his  opinion.  Tlie  general  precept  of  comoMng  Hw  '§■!■ 
Is  of  little  use,  unless  we  are  told  bow  tint  gBiAm  <H'4i 
known.  If  it  is  to  be  discovcretl  only  by  experineatr  Hi 
viU  be  lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  fixed  ;  if  any  tflhr 
indications  arc  to  be  fnimd.  they  may,  perhaps,  be  very  eMly 
discerned.  At  least  if  to  miscarry  in  an  iittrmpt  be  a  pnnf 
of  having  mistaken  tlic  dii-cctiuii  of  the  gi?nius,  men  appttr 
not  less  frequently  deceived  with  regard  to  tfaemselvalhn 
to  others ;  and  tliereforc  no  one  has  much  rrason  to  CUB- 
plain  that  his  life  was  planned  out  by  his  friend's  or  to  be 
conliiient  that  he  should  have  had  either  more  honnnrorhi^ 
piness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  his  own  fancy. 

It  was  said  of  tlie  learned  bishop  Sanderson,  that  whni  b> 
was  preparing  his  lectures,  lie  lies itated  so  much,  andnjccM 
so  often,  that,  at  the  time  of  reading,  he  was  often  (breed  to 
profluce,  not  what  was  best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at  boi 
Tliin  will  be  the  state  of  every  man.  who.  in  the  choice  af  111 
employment,  balanr&s  all  the  arguments  on  every  aide;  III 
complication  is  so  intricate,  tlie  motives  and  objectioMaaH- 
merous,  there  is  so  much  play  for  the  imaginatioa.  lai  •* 
much  remains  in  the  power  of  others,  that  reason  is  liDRied  it 
last  to  restin  neutrality,  the  decision  devolves  into  tte  bMrfi 
of  chance,  and  after  a  great  part  of  life  spent  in  iwntifii 
which  can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  must  often  paaan  !•■ 
pentingthe  unnecessary  delay,  and  canbeaaeful  to  ftwolkr 
purposes  dian  to  warn  others  against  the  same  folly  and  I* 
ahow,  that  of  two  states  of  life  equally  consistent  wifli  irii- 
gioQ  and  virtue,  he  who  chooses  earliest  cbooses  best. 
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No.  20.     Saturday,  Maj  26,  1750. 

AdpQpulum  pkaUraSf  ego  te  iniua^  ei  in  euie  navi,  PsmsiVi. 

Such  pAgeantry  be  to  the  people  ihown  i 

There  boast  Oiy  hone's  trtppingt  and  thy  own  t 

1  know  thee  to  thy  bottom,  from  within 

Thy  shallow  centre,  to  thy  utmost  skin.  DnTniv. 

Amoho  the  numerous  stratagems,  by  which  pride  endca- 
▼onrs  to  recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual  dis- 
guise of  the  real  character,  by  fictitious  appearances :  whether 
It  be,  that  every  man  hates  falseliood,  from  thp  natural 
ooQgruity  of  truth  to  his  faculties  of  reason,  or  that  every 
'man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  understanding,  uid  thinb 
his  discernment  consequently  called  in  question,  whenever 
any  tiling  is  exhibited  under  a  borrowed  form. 

This  aversion  from  all  kinds  of  disguise,  whatever  be  its 
cause,  is  universally  diSbsed,  and  incessantly  in  action; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to  exasperate  detestation,  or  excite 
contempt,  any  interest  should  be  invaded,  or  any  competitioir 
attempted  ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive, an  intention  which  every  heart  swells  to  oppose,  and 
eveiy  tongue  is  busy  to  detect 

This  reflection  was  awakened  in  my  mind  by  a  very  com- 
mon practice  among  my  correspondents,  of  writing  under 
dwracters  which  tliey  cannot  support  which  are  of  no  use  to 
Ibe  explanation  or  enforcement  of  that  which  they  describe  or 
recommend ;  and  which,  therefore,  since  they  assume  them 
only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  their  abilities,  I  will  ad- 
visa  them  for  the  future  to  forbear,  as  laborious  without 
advantage. 

It  is  almost  a  general  ambition  of  those  who  favour  me 
with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of  my  conduct,  or  their 
contribution  for  the  assistance  of  my  understanding,  to  affect 
I  the  style  and  the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot  alwaya 
withhold  some  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in  tiho 
comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman  has  a  beard.  I 
must  tiierefore  warn  the  gentle  Phillis,  that  she  send  me  no 
more  letters  from  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  require  of  Belinda^ 
that  she  be  content  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  female  ele- 
gance, till  she  has  lived  three  weeks  without  hearing  the 
politics  of  Batson's  coffbe-house.  I  must  indulge  myself  in 
the  liberty  of  observation,  that  there  were  some  allusions  ii^ 
ChlcH*is's  production,  suflcient  to  show  that  BvaKltsn.  wAb 
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Plowden  are  her  favmiriie  Mfhon ;  mid  that  Eaphrilft^lMa 
not  been  long  enough  at  homey  to  wear  ont  all  the  tmoea  «f 
the  phraseology  whidi  she  learned  in  the  e^edttloB  ta  Ctt^ 
thagenh.  "      .  ^ 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  waa  none  who  UTome 
more  trouble  to  decypher  her  troe  Gharaeter,  fhso  Pentha. 
silea,  whose  letter  lay  on  my  desk  three  days  hefiire  I  tMt 
fix  upon  the  real  writer.  Th«pa  was  a  oanAuion  of  iaagm^ 
and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  hdd  me  long  in  ananaaf 
till  by  persermuoe  I  disentangled  the  perpleaity»  aaa  iMnI 
that  Penthesilea  ia  the  son  of  a  weallhy  atodL-jebbeiv  wha 
spends  his  morning  nnder  hia  father^a  ^ye  In  Chang^Alhni 
dines  at  a  tavorn  in  Corent^Oardeny  paaaea  Inn  enmiiig  m 
the  playhouse,  and  part  of  the  QigM  at  a  gaming-tahh^  aai 
having  learned  the  dialects  of  tteae  Tariona  reghwMi  4li 
mingled  them  all  in  a  atadied  composition*  When  tMwM'- 
once  told  by  a  critict'ttat  it  waa  veiy  eaay  ta  write  Urn  H 
madman ;  he  answered,  that  it  was  dUicult  to  write  lika  a 
madman,  but  easy  enough  to  write  like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  ta 
be  excused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if^  in  imitation  of  this 
great  author,  I  presume  to  remind  them,  that  it  is  randi  ea- 
sier not  to  write  like  a  man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  Jndeed,  some  ingenious  well-wishers,  who,  withoat 
departing  from  their  sex,  have  found  very  wonderful  appella- 
tions. A  very  smart  letter  has  been  sent  me  from  a  paay 
ensign,  signed  Ajax  Telamonius ;  another,  in  recommenda* 
tion  of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a  gamester,  uriio  calb 
himself  Sesostris  :  and  another  upon  the  improvements  oftte 
fishery,  from  Dioclesian :  but  as  these  seem  only  to  have 
picked  up  their  appellations  by  chance,  without  endeavooriag 
at  any  particular  imposture,  their  improprieties  are  rather 
instances  of  blunder  than  of  affectation,  and  are,  theriAr^ 
not  equally  fitted  to  inflame  the  hostile  passions ;  for  it  is 
not  folly  but  pride,  not  error  but  deceit,,  which  the  worid 
means  to  persecute,  when  it  raises  the  full  cry  of  natnre  li 
hunt  down  affectation. 

The  hatred  which  dissimulation  always  draws  upon  itMlf  , 
is  so  great,  tliat  if  I  did  not  know  how  much  cunning  difltai 
from  wisdom,  I  should  wonder  that  any  men  have  so  littk 
knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to  wear  a  mask 
for  life ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  charactn*,  tl 
which  fliey  feel  themselves  void  of  any  just  claim ;  mid  ts 
hazard  their  quiet,  their  fame  and  even  their  i»ofit,  by  exp^ 
sing  themselves  to  the  danger  of  that  reproach,  malevoknoe^ 
and  neglect,  which  such  a  discovery  as  they  havo  always  ts 
fear  wul  certaialy  hvttE^  u]^  ^bftnu 
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It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  pleasure  of  reputation  diouM 
conaiiit  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  our  opinion  of  our  own 
merit  confirmed  by  the  suArage  of  ttie  public ;  and  that,  to  be 
extolled  for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  himself  to  want, 
should  give  him  no  other  happiness  than  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  owner  of  an  estate,  over  which  he  chances  to  be  travelling. 
But  he  who  subsists  upon  affectation,  knows  nothing  of  this 
delicacy ;  like  a  desperate  adventurer  in  commerce,  he  take» 
up  reputation  upon  trust,  mortgages  possessions  which  he 
sever  had,  and  enjoys  to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though 
with  a  thousand  terrours  and  anxieties^  the  unnecessary  splen- 
dour of  borrowed  riches*  i 

Affectation  is  to  be  always  distinguished  from  hypocrisy,  } 

as  being  tlie  art  of  counterfeiting  those  qualities  which  we 
■ughty  witli  innocence  and  safety,  be  known  to  want  Thus 
the  man,  who,  to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  crime, 
pretends  to  rigours  of  devotion,  and  exactness  of  life,  is  guiltv 
of  hypocrisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  greater,  as  the  end,  for  which  1 

he  puts  on  the  false  appearance^  is  more  pernicious.  But  he 
tiiat,  with  an  awkward  address,  and  unpleasing  countenance, 
boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by  him  among  the  ladies,  and 
counts  over  tlic  thousands  which  he  might  have  possessed  if 
he  would  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  is  charge- 
able only  witli  affectation.  Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  bur- 
then of  villany,  affectation  part  of  the  chosen  trappings  of 
folly;  tlie  one  completes  a  villain,  the  other  only  finishes  a 
fop.  Contempt  is  the  proper  punishment  of  affectation,  and 
detestation  the  just  consequence  of  hypocrisy. 

Witli  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  ex- 
postulate,  though  even  he  might  be  taught  the  excellency  of 
virtue,  by  the  necessity  of  seeming  to  be  virtuous;  but  the 
man  of  affectation  may,  perhaps,  be  reclaimed,  by  finding 
how  little  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  constraint,  and 
incessant  vigilance,  and  how  much  more  securely  he  might  , 

make  his  way  to  esteem,  by  cultivating  i*cal,  tlian  displaying  i 

counterfeit  qualities. 

Every  tiling  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise  man,  in 
inroportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining  it,  and  its  value, 
when  attained ;  and  neither  of  these  considerations  will  much 
contribute  to  tlie  encouragement  of  affectation.    For,  if  the 

G'nnacles  of  fame  be,  at  best,  slippery,  how  unsteady  must 
8  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles  without  foundation ! 
If  praise  be  made  by  the  mconstancy  and  maliciousness  of 
those  who  must  confer  ity  a  blessing  which  no  man  can  pro-  ' 

mise  himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  merit  and  vigorous 
industry,  how  faiut  must  be  the  hope  of  gaining  it,  when  tbA 
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unccrtaiiitj  is  niiliifiM  hj  4te 

He  that  pimiWB  Cune  witk  jwtd 

to  the  winds;  b«tl|etlMt«idettvmniAirithgr  ftdM 

has  to  fear,  not  mdj  liie  Tiriflnoe  of  die  atani,  Iraft  Ike 

ofhiavesad.    TlioM^liealioaUfaappmtolBm 

for  a  time,  by  theka^  of  aiift  bree«»arf  acaui  wm^wllk^ 

first  gust  he  most  iBerHaUy  flMmder,  with  ttis  wglmchd^ 

reflection,  that,  if  be-WMld  have  ben  ooatent  wilh  his 

tural  station,  he  Bi|^  bttve  eaoaped  his 

tion  may  poissibly  suooeeil  itar  a  time,  and 

great  attmtion,  yenoaide  othen,  tiiat  he  ^ntUf 

lities  which  he  preeomes  to  boast  |  bat  die  ImararBl 

when  he  should  envt  ttmrn,  and  tbeiiy  whatofmr  hs  Mjifil  la 

praise,  he  most  ioAr in  vqiroack  i.^.j^t 

Applause  and  admiratinn  ut  by  no-nwans  inJwr  mm0d 
among  tiie  netieosarles  of  lih»  and  Umiefara  anj  indiwet 
to  obtein  thein  hanm  Terj  little  daim  ts  puidon  or 
sion.    There  is  scarcely  any  man  witiurat  some 
improvable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always  secure 
self  from  contempt    And  perhaps  exemption  from  i 
is  the  most  eligible  reputation,  as  freedom  from  pain  is, 
some  philosophers,  the  definition  of  happiness. 

If  we  therefore  compare  the  value  of  the  praise 
by  fictitious  excellence,  even  whUe  the  cheat  is  yet 
veredy  with  that  kindness  which  every  man  may  suit  by  hb 
virtue,  and  that  esteem  to  which  most  men  may  riae  by 
mon  understanding,  steadily  and  honesUy  applied,  we 
find  that  when  from  the  adscititious  happiness  all  the 
tions  are  made  by  fear  and  casualty,  there  will 
thing  equiponderant  to  the  security  ot  truth.  The 
the  possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  affidcter  of  _ 
cellencies,  is  that  of  a  small  cottage  of  stone,  to  the 
raised  with  ice  by  the  empress  of  Russia;  it  was  tat  a 
splendid  and  luminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  Is  »' 
thing. 
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No.  2K    Tuesday,  May  29,  1750. 

Terra  talutiferaa  herhaa,  eademgue  nocentet^ 
Auirit  i  et  unica  proximo  9xpt  roia  €tt.  0\'io. 

Our  bane  and  physic  the  same  earth  bestovi. 
And  near  the  noisome  nettle  blooms  the  rose. 

Every  mieiii  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  himself  to  imagine, 
that  he  possesses  some  qualities,  superior,  either  in  kind  or 
in  degree,  to  those  which  he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid ;  and,  whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may  suffer 
!■  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invisible  distinc- 
tmnsy  some  latent  reserve  of  excellence,  which  he  throws  into 
the  balance,  and  by  which  he  generally  fancies  thjat  it  is  turn- 
ed in  his  favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind  always  seem 
to  oonsider  their  fraternity  as  placed  in  a  state  of  opposition 
<o  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  tumult  of  public  business; 
and  have  pleased  themselves,  from  a|^  to  age,  with  celebrat- 
ing the  felicity  of  their  own  condition,  and  with  recounting 
the  perplexity  of  politics,  the  dangers  of  greatness,  the  anx- 
ieties or  ambition,  and  the  miseries  of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  of  declamation,  that  flieir  in- 
dustry has  discovered  on  this  subject,  there  is  none  which 
they  press  with  greater  efforts,  or  on  which  they  have  mora 
copiously  laid  out  their  reason  and  their  imagination,  than 
the  instability  of  high  stations,  and  the  uncertainty  with  which 
Ike  profits  and  honours  are  possessed,  that  must  be  acquired 
with  so  much  hazard,  vigilance,  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  irrefragable  ailment 
against  the  choice  of  the  statesman  and  the  warrior ;  and  swell 
with  confidence  of  victory,  thus  furnished  by  the  muses  with 
the  arms  which  never  can  be  blunted,  aind  which  no  art  or 
atrength  of  their  adversaries  can  elude  or  resist 

It  was  well  known  by  experience  to  the  nations  which  em- 

C*  lyed  elephants  in  war,  that  though  by  the  terror  of  their 
Ik,  and  the  violence  of  their  impression,  they  often  threw 
the  enemy  into  disorder,  yet  there  was  always  danger  in  the 
use  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  advantMe ;  for  if 
their  first  chai^  could  be  supported,  they  were  easily  driven 
back  upon  their  confederates ;  they  then  broke  through  th^ 
troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less  havoc  in  the  precipita^ 
tion  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the  fury  of  their  Qnaet 
VOL.  n.— «5  A 
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I  know  not  whMner  tboM  who  hmm  to  TeheBortly  tngal 
the  inconTenienoeB  nnd  danger  of  an  acfi^e  lifc^  httro  Mi 
made  use  of  arguments  timt  maj  be  returied  wilh  eqnal  §dtm 
upon  themselves ;  and  whether  flie  happfams  of  a  candidate 
for  literary  fame  be  not  sobject  to  the  same  nnoortainty  wUI 
that  of  him  who  goTcms  {MrorinoeSf  commands  armiea^  f*^ 
sides  in  the  senate^  or  dictates  in  the  cabinet 

That  oninence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gaimsd  wIAmI 
labour,  at  least  eqnal  to  that  which  any  other  Und  of  gra^^ 
nesscan  reqmre»  will  be  allowed  by  Vbom  who  wish  to  Aiati 
flie  character  of  a  scholar ;  since  tiiey  cannot  bnjk  knofW,  ttsi 
every  Imman  adquirition  is  vahaUe  fat  prqportioa  to  fltoiV- 
ftcolty  onployed  in  its  attainment  AndtimtthoOewlmlBtih 
gained'the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  worid,  hjf  tHilt 
knowledge  or  their  genias,  are  by  no  means  acEemft  Mil 
the  solicitade  which  any  oflier  kind  of  digni^  pradnmi^ni# 
be.  conjectored  from  4m  innnmerable  artmces  wlMi  liv 
make  use  of  to  dqprade  a  superior,  to  repress  a  rival,  ior  dP 
struct  a  follower ;  artifices  so  gross  and  locan,  as  to  prove 
evidently  how  much  a  man  may  excel  in  learning,  withoat 
being  either  more  wise  or  more  virtOous  than  those  whom 
ignorance  he  pities  or  despises. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  by  which  the  stadent  caa 
gratify  his  desire  of  appearing  to  have  built  his  happineai 
on  a  more  firm  basis  than  his  antagonist,  except  tte  cer- 
tainty with  which  his  honours  are  enjoyed.  The  garlands 
gained  by  the  heroes  of  literature,  must  be  gathered  finoa 
summits  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  those  tiiat  bear  ttt 
civic  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  most  be  worn  with  eqail 
envy,  and  guarded  "with  equal  care  from  those  hands  ttaA  aie 
always  employed  in  eflforts  to  toar  them  away ;  the  only  re- 
maining hope  is,  that  tlicir  verdure  is  more  lasting,  and  that 
they  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less  obnoxious  to  Ito 
blasts  of  accident. 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  little  encouragement  frta 
the  examination  of  the  history  of  learning,  or  observation  of 
the  fate  of  scholars  in  the  present  age.  If  we  look  back  hds 
past  times,  we  find  innumerable  names  of  authors  once  in 
high  reputotion,  read  perhaps  by  the  beautiruK  quoted  by  tte 
witty,  and  commented  on  by  the  grave ;  but  of  whom  wenov 
know  only  that  they  once  existed.  If  vire  consider  the  disdi- 
bution  of  litorary  fame  in  our  ovm  time,  we  shidl  find  it  t 
possession  of  very  uncertain  tenure ;  sometimes  bestowed  by 
a  sudden  caprice  of  the  public,  and  again  transfeired  to  a 
new  &vourite^  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  new ;  some- 
tunes  refoaed  to  long  labour  and  eminent  desert,  and 
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dunes  granted  to  very  slight  pretensions;  lost  sometimes  by 
lecurity  and  negligence^  and  sometimes  by  too  diligent  en- 
deavours to  retain  it. 

A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  diminution 
of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues  or  ceases  to  write.  The 
regard  of  the  public  is  not  to  bo  kept  but  by  tribute^  and 
the  remembrance  of  past  service  will  quickly  languish,  unless 
saccessive  performances  frequently  revive  it  Yet  in  every 
new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard,  and  there  are  few  who  do 
Boty  at  some  unlucky  time,  injure  their  own  characters  by 
attempting  to  enlarge  tliero. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  inequality  which 
we  may  so  frequently  observe  in  the  performances  of  the  same 
■ADy  &^m  the  influence  of  which  no  ability  or  industry  is 
sufflciently  secured,  and  which  have  so  often  sullied  the 
splendour  of  genius,  that  the  wit,  as  weH  as  the  conqueror, 

J'  be  properly  cautioned  not  to  indulge  his  pride  with  too 
y  triumpJis,  but  to  defer  to  the  end  of  life  bis  estimate  of 
hqipiness. 

— UlUma  temper 
Expectanda  diet  hominif  dieigue  beatuM 
Ante  ohitutn  nemo  tupfemaquefunera  debet. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high,  -^ 

Can  be  concluded  bleat  before  be  die.  Addzsov. 

Among  the  motives  which  urge  an  author  to  undertakings 
by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
must  bo  mentioned  with  tenderness,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
counted  among  his  follies,  but  his  miseries.  It  very  often 
li^Miens  tliat  tlie  works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are  performed 
at  the  direction  of  tliose  by  whom  they  are  to  be  rewarded  ; 
the  writer  has  not  always  the  choice  of  his  subject,  but  is 
compelled  to  accept  any  task  that  is  throwi^before  him,  with- 
out much  consideration  of  his  own  convenience^  and  without 
time  to  prepare  himself  by  previous  studies. 

Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequently  the  con- 
seqaence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  great,  which  is  gene** 
raUy  considerc^l  as  one  of  the  chief  privii^(es  of  literature  and 
g^ius.  A  man  who  has  once  learned  to  think  himself  ex- 
alted by  familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but  their  birth, 
or  their  fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are  seldom  gained  by 
moral  excellence,  set  above  him,  will  not  be  long  without 
submitting  his  understanding  to  Uidr  conduct ;  he  will  suffer 
them  to  prescribe  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  employ  him 
for  their  own  purposes,  either  of  diversion  or  intereist.    "■- 


deaire  of  pleariag  tboM  hImmb  hcnv  hb  hv  ■wtMfWtih 
■BoccflMiT  to  hnrft^  will  Mt  nfer  btai  to  comMw  feMf 
Mttle  he  ia  qaaliJoi  flirtte  wntfc  lB|iMti  EUbKr"^  ymUf 
will  tempt  him  to  ooacnl  Ui  ddteJwdci^  or  tMo  " 
which  alwajse  '      "   '  *  ^^       ^^ ' 


Bucoew 

ImmJH 
igt]i.«l 


in  the  compaiiy  af  pcWOf  hiriwr  fliwi  fhwiwlfw,  nffl— t 

leaTe  him  naolotim  to  aaMrt  the  Ubeiij  «f  dMiioQ. 

But,  tooo^  we  wiwwii]  that  &  man  by  his  fortune  cm 
SToid  the  necearitT'  of  WipradeKe,  and  by  his  spirit  can  repel 
the  miupatioiis  of  pBtraB|q;e»  yet  lie  may  eaAily,  by  writisg 
long,  huipen  to  wnto  ill.  lliere  if)  a  general  sttcc«s,sion  of 
vrmtt,  in  which  OMtnfiM  are  produceil  by  periodical  vicis- 
ritndet ;  laboor  ud  can  are  rewanlec]  with  success,  bucocw 
produces  confldewe*  costdcace  idaxes  industry,  and  n 
geoce  ratos  thatrqinta^ni  wlucA  accuracy  had  raised. 

He  that  happena  tert  to  be  iaUed  by  praise  into  supiiieai  _ 
may  he  animated  ^  it  to  aadaidiiiigs  above  his  strength,  j 
incited  to  fancy  hbudf  alike  qsalified  for  every  kind  of  om- 
positioii,  and  ^e  to  comply  with  tbc  public  taste  throygk  til 
its  variations.  By  some  opinion  like  tliis,  many  men  liAte 
been  enga^,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  attempts  whidi  tilv 
bad  not  time  to  complete,  and  anu*  a  few  weak  eSbrts,  tmm 
into  the  grave  with  vexatiui  to  nee  the  rising  genemtioB  gato 
ground  upon  them.  From  these  fiuluren  the  ld|^teit  gfaim 
is  Botexempt;  tiut  judgment,  which  appears  so  peoetraliaft 
when  it  is  employed  upon  the  woib  of  others,  very  ofteattb 
where  intweet  or  passion  can  exert  their  power.  We  an 
blinded  in  examining  our  own  labours  by  inaomcffable  m^ 
jndicea-  Our  juvenuiB  compositions  please  u^  becanae  wf 
bring  to  our  minds  the  ranembrance  of  yooth ;  oar  later  mr- 
formances  we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we  are  aawfl^ 
to  think  that  we  have  made  no  improvement;  what  taia 
Easily  from  the  pen  charma  ns,  because  we  read  with  pleaHH 
.  that  ^ich  flattvs  our  opinion  of  our  own  powcm ;  wtol 
was  composed  with  great  struggles  of  the  mind  we  da  art 
easily  reject,  because  we  cannot  bear  that  so  nach  bhaar 
should  be  fiiiitless.  But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  |n- 
possessions,  and  wonders  that  the  author  ia  so  imlifce  Us> 
seU^  without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with  d~ " 
culture,  aiford  different  products. 
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■  — — CgB  nee  itutHum  linr  dMie  vena, 

JMc  Tttde  qtud  pratil  viilea  ingeaivni,  atleHui  tie 

Altera  panii  tpmt  rei,  ti  rrnfurat  amitt,  Hoa 

Without  a  geniut  learning-  lotn  ia  rain ;  "i 

And  wiihoui  letrning  jeniui  link*  tgtin ;  C 

TUeirfiirce  unileil  orownsUie  aprigbtljr rciEi      j 

Et.ralRSTi)s, 

BWiT  and  Learning  were  llie  chililren  of  Apollo,  by  ilifivr- 

t  moUicrs  ;   fVit  was  the  oAfkpring  of  Etiphrosyne,  and  re- 

■embM  lier  in  c)iecrfulnes>i  and  vivacity  ;  Learnin/f  wiw 
iiom  of  Sophia,  and  retained  lictr  spriouHnpss  and  Caution. 
jLs  (heir  mothei-s  wci-c  rivals,  tiwy  weir  bred  up  by  them 
1  their  birtli  in  habitual  opposition,  and  aU  means  wen 
inccsB&ntl/  employed  to  impress  upon  Ihcm  a  hatred  and 
mpt  of  carli  other,  that  tliougli  Apollo,  who  foresaw  the 
iffects  of  their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by 
iditig  bis  regard  equally  hel^-en  them,  ye(  his  tmpar- 
ttity  and  liindneiis  wen?  without  rt!V^t ;  the  maternal  ani- 
uty  was  deeply  rooted,  having  been  intermingled  wiUi 
teir  flfst  idcag.  and  was  ronfirmcd  every  hour,  as  fi-esh  op- 
portunities occurred  of  exerting  it  No  sooner  were  they  of 
age  to  be  i-ecelvcd  into  the  apartments  of  the  other  celestials, 
^ntn  ffit  began  to  entertain  Venus  at  her  toile^  by  aping  the 

Iouiity  of  Learning,  and  Learning  to  divert  Minerva  at 
loom,  by  exposing  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of  IVit.  1 
"hiH  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perp(^tually  increasing,  by  ' 
encouragement  which  earb  received  from  those  whom 
r  mothers  had  [tersuaded  to  patrr>nise  and  support  them ; 
longed  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much 
the  hope  of  gaining  hnuour,  as  of  excluding  a  rival  from 
ail  pretensions  to  regard,  and  of  putting  an  everlasting  ntop 
to  the  progress  of  that  influence  which  either  believed  the 
other  to  have  obtained  by  mean  arts  and  false  appeAr-ancee. 

■At  laitt  the  day  came,  when  thny  were  both,  with  the  usual 
temnities.  i-eceived  into  the  class  of  suiterior  deities,  and 
bwcd  to  take  nectar  from  tlie  hand  of  Hebe.  Btit  from  that 
or  Concord  lost  her  aiitliority  at  the  table  of  Jupiter.  The 
rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dignity,  and  incitcKl  by  tlia  al- 
ternate  applauses  of  the  associate  powers,  harassed  each 
other  by  incessant  contests,  with  such  a  regular  vicissitude 
of  victory,  that  neitlier  was  depAased. 
It  was  observable,  tbal^  at  the  bcginninj^  t£.  v-tx^^  ^<At'«Ni^  j 
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the  advantage  was  on  the  aida  of  iFU;  and  tiia^  aftftefial 
salUes,  the  whole  assembly  apaiUed^  according  to  HaaM^ 
expression,  with  anextingniriuthfemamnmit»  .Jnt  Lmarmiijg 
would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  burst  of  api^anaa  wm  090? ' 
and  the  languor  with  which  the  violence  ofjoj  ia  alwqrasapr 
ceededy  began  to  promise  more  calm  and  patient  attwutiii 
She  then  attemptra  her  defimoe^  and,  by  comparing  ona  |rif( 
of  her  antagonist's  ob^tions  with  anoflier,  pamnoniy  m^ 
him  confute  himself;  pr*  by  showing  Imw  wniMI  g  pnrt  oflhi 
question  he  had  taken  inito  hia  viewt  proved  that  m  vjjbSm 
could  have  no  weight.  The  iiodience  began  gradoaHj  tobf 
aside  their  prepone8slon%  and  rofWy  at  mat,  with.giaat  i)t> 
neration  for  Laming,  but.  with  greater  kindneaa  Ar  WSkrit 

Their  ccmduct  was,  wbenaver  thqr  deaired  to  noi«MM 
themselves  to  distinction  entirely  c^^psite.  ffii.  w«0  4lM| 
and  adventurous ;  LeaniUig,  cautiona  and  ddiberata^f ;;Jp|- 
thought  nothing  reproachful  but  dnlnesaK/^ei^^ilpilS  jM 
afraid  of  no  imputation  but  that  of  error.  fVit  mmwuim 
before  he  understood,  lest  his  quickness  of  apprehcasiM 
should  be  questioned  ;  Learning  paused,  where  there  was  as 
difficulty,  lest  any  insiduous  sophism  should  lie  undiacoveie^ 
Wit  perplexed  every  debate  by  rapidity  and  confoskNi'f 
Learning  tired  the  heai-crs  with  endless  distinctiona^  and  MO- 
Ipngcd  the  dispute  without  advantage,  by  proving  that  w&Bh 
never  was  denied.  IVit,  in  liopcs  of  shining^  would  ventaia 
to  produce  what  he  had  not  considered,  and  often  sncoeedel 
beyond  his  own  e^^pectation,  by  following  the  train  of  a  bdgr 
tiiought ;  Learning  would  reject  every  new  notion,  for  faur 
of  being  entangled  in  consequences  which  she  could  not  fine- 
see,  and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  caution,  from  preariag 
her  advantages,  and  subduing  her  opponent 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree  hindered  thdr 
progress  towards  perfection,  and  left  them  open  to  attacks 
Novelty  was  the  darling  of  Wit,  and  antiquity  of  Learnings 
To  Wit  J  all  that  was  new  was  specious  ;  to  Learningf  ^riial- 
ever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit  however  seldom  failed 
to  divert  those  whom  he  could  not  convince^  and  to  convince 
was  not  often  his  ambition ;  Learning  always  supported  her 
opinion  with  so  many  collateral  truths,  that,  when  the  cause 
was  decided  against  lior,  her  argments  were  remembered  wMi 
admii*ation. 

Nothing  was  moi-e  common,  on  either  side,  than  to  q«it 
their  proper  charactci*s,  and  to  liope  for  a  complete  conqaeit 
by  the  use  of  the  weapons  which  had  been  employed  agauift 
them.  Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syllogism,  and  Zean^ 
i/}g  distort  her  features  witli  a  jest ;  but  they  iJways  safRSred 
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tlw  experiment,  and  betmyetf  tUemsclTCR  to  ranrulalion  or 
tterapL    Tlic  »crioiisiicH<i  of  It'it  was  without  Oignily,  and 

llinerriiaeiil  of  Learning  wSthoiit  vivarit}'' 

Xheir  cotitcHts,  liy  long  rontintiancc,  grew  Kt  Ia*<t  import- 
^  and  the  dtviniticii  broke  into  parties.  IVit  uns  taken 
i  protrctioM  uf  tbc  liiughtcr-lciviiig  Venus,  linil  a  rftinue 

Bwrd  liim  or  Smilrjt  luirt  Je\ls,  anil  «u*t  oltcn  permitted  ti> 
ire  among  tliv  Omces.  /Mirnini^  still  rontiniied  the  fa* 
irite  of  Miocna.  and  seldom  u cut  out  of  lior  palari',  with- 
i  a  triiiii  of  i\w  sewiTi-i*  virtuc-f.  Chanlili/,  TcntpcriDwc, 
Ttitude,  and  Labour.  Hut,  ctdinbitiii;;  witit  Mii/ice,hsul^ 
I  Duned  Satyr,  wim  Tollowed  him,  r»rrying  a  ({uiver  fillcil 
"i  poisoned  nrrous  which,  where  they  once  drew  blood, 
|dd  by  no  s-kill  ever  he  extracted.  These  arrows  he  frc- 
ntly  shut  at  Lenrning,  when  sho  was  most  earnestly  i 
b'ully  employed,  engaged  in  abHtrusc  inijuiries,  or  giving  I 
Itroctionti  to  her  followerH.  Minerva  therefore  deputed  J 
llititm  to  her  aid,  who  generally  broke  the  jtoiiit  of  j 
~  r**  arrows,  turned  them  asitle,  or  retorted  them  on  liim- 

hpitcr  was  at  hat  angry  that  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
non»  should  be  in  jtei-pctual  dangerof  \  iolation,  and  i-e-foh- 
Drtismisstliesc  troublesome  antagonists  to  the  lower  world, 
r  Iherelore  they   came,   and  cari-ied  on  their  ancient 
rel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long  uilhout  zealous 
■ies.     tt  it,   by  his  gaiety  captivated  ttic  young  ;  and 
Ttiiiff,  by  her  autlinrity,  influenced  the  old.     Their  pow- 
huickly   apiieavcil  by  very  eminent  effects,  theatres  wera 
Ut fur  the  i-iccptioii of  Hit;  and  colleges  endowed  fur tlie  1 
bdencc  of  Ltarmng.     Each  party  endcavourul  to  uiitvin  J 
Bother  ill  cost  and  magnificence,  and  to  propagate  on  opi-  I 
i.Uiatit  was  necessary,  from  tlie  iirst  entrance  into  life,  to  I 
t  in  one  of  the  factions ;  and  that  none  could  hope  for  the  J 
il  of  either  divinity,  who  had  once  entered  the  tt^niple  of  j 
Ibe  rival  poVer.  f 

'Iliere  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whtim  ffit  and  I 
!.iiirning  were  equally  di«ivgarded  ;  these  were  the  deiotcea  | 
C  PliituB,  the  god  of  riches ;  among  these  il  seldom  linppcned  \ 
"  t  tliP  gaiety  of  K-'it  could  raise  a  smile,  or  the  eloiuenre  nf  I 
\rtti$ig  procure  attention.     In  revenge  of   this  (onlempt  | 
r  sorted   to  incitit  tlieir  followei's  agninst  them  :  but  thn  J 
jc«  (liat  wei-e  sent  on  those  expeditions  fre4(iiently  beti-avrd  I 
Ur  truHt ;  and.    in  contempt  nf  the  orders  which  tliey  had  I 
"beived.  Battered  the  rich  in  pulilic,  while  tbey  scornerl  tlieia  I 
their  hearts;  and  wlien,  by  this  tirachery,  lliey  had  uhtaiu- J 
ft'lhe  broiir  of  Plutus,  affected  tn  VooV.  -w\\\\  vn.  «ax  (A  ^nv^ 
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riority  oa  tbow  who  ittll  rtnwlpeiiB  te  HTvioeW  inr  M< 

Learnittg. 

Dlagnsted  with  these  deseiiluns,  tlie  two  rhaltt,  at  the  same 
time,  petitionMi  Jui>iter  for  rc-admissioD  to  their  native  hubi- 
tatiims.  Jnpitei'  tUunilered  on  the  riglit  hand,  and  thej'  pre- 
pared to  miy  the  happj  snmmons.  ffit  readily  spread  his 
wines  and  aoared  aloft,  but  not  being  able  tu  see  far,  was  be- 
wilocped  in  tbe  pathless  immensity  of  tlie  etiiereal  space. 
LeamitigfiAokneyithe  way,  shitokher  pinions:  but  for  want 
.  of  sitiml  Tigoui-  couldoniy  take  shoi-t  flights  :  so,  after  ma- 
.  ny  dnu*ts,  they  both  sunk  again  to  the  gt-ouiid,  tuul  learned, 
from  thdr  mutual  distress,  the  necessity  of  union.  They 
therefore  Joined  their  hands,  and  renewed  their  fliglit;  Learn- 
ing was  bom  op  by  the  vigour  of  H'il,  and  fVit  guided  bj  ' 
the  jatfietidtjr  of  Learning.  They  soon  reached  the  dwell- 
ings of  Ja^te-,  and  were  so  endeared  to  each  other,  thai 
tiwy  lived  afterwards  in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  persuaded 
Learning  to  convei'se  with  the  Graces,  and  Learniti^  engaged 
fyU  in  the  service  of  the  Virtues.  TWy  ^^  vw  now  the  fa- 
Tourites  of  ali  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  vnrj 
hanquf  t  by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  manied,  at  the 
command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  niun«roas  progeny  of  Jlrit  and 
Sciences. 
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Pneaitur  Torie  mutlum  lUvi^  palatt.  Hoa. 

Thpee  ^(iti  I  hKv«,  dive jling  &t  ray  feut, 

BequinDg  et«h  togntify  Ui  tMte 

With  difiereni  food.  Faixeu. 

That  every  man  should'  regulate  hia  actions  by  hia  own 
conscience,  without  any  r^;ai-u  to  the  oinniona  of  the  teat  af 
the  world,  is  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  muwlMiideace;  jas- 
tified  not  only  hy  the  sufiVage  of  reason,  wticb  declares  ttit 
none  of  the  gifts  of  heaven  are  to  lie  useless,  but  by  Qie  ToiCB 
likewise  ot  experience,  which  will  soon  inform  ns  that  if  us 
make  tiie  praise  or  hlame  of  others  the  role  of  oar  ctMdacI^ 
we  shall  be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety  of  irrecondka- 
hie  jodgments,  he  held  in  perpetual  suspense  between  oontmy 
Mnpulsn,  and  consult  for  ever  without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  necean- 
X7  for  SB  uthor  to  iftan  aame  confldmce  in  1^  own  skil^  tad 
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to  satisfy  himself  in  the  knowledge  thai  he  has  not  deviated 
from  the  established  laws  or  composition,  without  submitting 
his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before  he  gives  them  to 
the  public,  or  endeavouring  to  secure  success  by  a  solicitous 
conformity  to  advice  and  criticism. 

*  It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  consultation  and 
compliance  can  conduce  little  to  the  perfection  of  any  literary 
performance ;  for  whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities 
as  to  encourage  the  remarks  of  oHiers,  will  find  himself  every 
day  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties,  and  will  harass  his 
mind,  in  vain,  with  tlie  hopeless  labour  of  uniting  heteroge- 
neous ideas,  digesting  independent  hints,  and  collecting  into 
one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed  light,  emitted  often 
with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  tlieir  labours  in  periodic^ 
sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if  they  were  much  to  regard 
the  censures  or  tlie  admonitions  of  their  readers  :  for,  as  their 
works  are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but  by  small  parts, 
in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagined  by  those  who 
think  themselves  qualified  to  give  instructions,  that  they  may 
yet  redeem  their  former  failing^  by  hearkening  to  better 
jadges,  and  supply  tlie  deficiencies  of  their  plan  by  the  help  of 
the  criticisms  which  are  so  liberally  afforded. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with  vexation, 
and  sometimes  witli  merriment,  the  different  temper  with 
which  tlie  same  man  reads  a  printed  and  manuscript  perform* 
ancc.  When  a  book  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  it  is 
considered  as  permanent  and  unalterable ;  and  the  reader,  if 
be  be  free  from  personal  prejudices,  takes  it  up  with  no  other 
intention  than  of  pleasing  or  instructing  himself :  he  accom- 
modates his  mind  to  the  author's  design  ;  and*  having  no  in- 
terest in  refusing  the  amusement  that  is  offered  him,  never 
interrupts  his  own  tranquillity  by  studied  cavils,  or  destroys 
his  satisfactions  in  that  which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxious 
inquiry  how  it  might  be  bettered  ;  but  is  often  contented  with- 
out pleasure,  and  pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  tlie  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the  merit  of  a 
production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings  an  imagination  heated 
with  objections  to  passages  which  he  has  yet  never  heard  ;  he 
invokes  all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  memory 
witli  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delicacy,  Manners  and 
Unities,  sounds  which,  having  been  once  uttered  by  those  that 
understood  them,  have  been  since  re-echoed  withoutmeaning, 
and  kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world,  by  a  constant 
repercussion  Irom  one  coxcomb  to  aiiotlier.  Ue  considers 
himself  as  obliged  to  show,  by  some  proof  of  his  abilities, 
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that  he  is  not  consulted  to  no  puifose»  and  tho^efore  watdhcf 
every  opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every  op» 
portunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration.  Such  Oj^rte- 
nities  aVery  smaM  dqp*ee  of  sagacity  will  enable  him  to  find; 
for,  in  every  work  of  imagination,  the  disposition  of  partly 
the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decorations,  may  be  va- 
ried a  tliousand  ways  with  equal  propriety  ;  and  as  in  tUngB 
nearly  equal,  that  will  always  seem  best  to  every  man  which 
he  himself  produces ;  the  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  pro- 
pose, without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never  vrant  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  believing  that  he  has  suggested  very  importattt 
improvements,  nor  the  power  of  enforcing  his  aidvioe  by  ar^ 
guments,  which,  as  they  appear  convincing  to  himsell^  etthar 
his  kindness  or  his  vanity  will  press  obstinatelv  and  impor- 
tunately, without  suspicion  that  he  may  possibly  judge  tio 
hastily  in  favour  of  bis  own  advice,  or  inquire  whetiier  the 
advantf^  of  the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labocr. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  an  orator  ougbt 
not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest  arguments  which  hit 
cause  admits,  as  to  employ  all  which  his  imagination  can 
aflford :  for,  in  pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most  value, 
w^hich  will  most  affect  the  judges ;  and  the  judges,  says  he^ 
will  be  always  most  touched  with  that  which  they  had  before 
conceived.  Eveiy  man  wlio  is  called  to  give  his  opinion  of 
a  pertbrmance,  decides  upon  the  same  principle ;  he  first  suf* 
t'ers  himself  to  form  expectations,  and  then  is  angry  at  his 
disappointment  He  lets  his  imagination  rove  at  large,  and 
wonders  that  another,  equally  unconfmed  in  the  boundless 
ocean  of  possibility,  takes  a  different  course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judiciously  laid  down,  it 
is  not  applicable  to  the  winter's  cause,  because  there  always 
lies  an  appeal  from  domestic  criticism  to  a  higher  judicature^ 
and  the  public,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor  often  deceived, 
is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  litei'ary  claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I  had  maDjr 
proofs,  when  I  first  entered  upon  this  weekly  labour.  Mj 
readers  having,  from  the  performances  of  my  predecessors, 
established  an  idea  of  unconnected  essays,  to  which  they  be- 
lieved all  futui*e  authors  under  a  necessity  of  conforming, 
were  impatient  of  the  least  deviation  from  their  system,  and 
numerous  remonstrances  were  accordingly  made  by  each,  as 
he  found  his  favourite  subject  omitted  or  delayed.  Some 
were  angry  tliat  the  Rambler  did  not,  like  the  Spectatok, 
introduce  himself  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  public*  by  in 
account  of  his  own  birth  and  studies,  an  enumeration  of  liis 
adventures,  and  a  description  of  his  physiognomy.     Others 
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soon  began  to  remark  that  be  was  a  solemn,  serious,  dictato- 
rial writer,  without  sprightliness  or  gaiety,  and  called  out 
with  vehemence  fur  mirth  and  humour.  Another  admonished 
liim  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the  various  clubs  of  this  great 
i^ity,  and  informed  him  tliat  much  of  the  Spectator's  vivacity 
vras  laid  out  upon  such  assemblies.  He  has  been  censured 
for  not  imitating  the  politeness  of  his  predecessors,  having 
kitiierto  neglecte.d  to  take  the  ladies  under  his  protection, 
ind  give  them  rules  for  the  just  opposition  of  colours,  and  the 
proper  dimensions  of  ruffles  and  pinners.  He  has  been  re- 
inlreil  by  one  to  fix  a  particular  censure  upon  those  matrons 
tiriio  play  at  cards  with  spectacles :  and  another  is  very  much 
!>flbnded  whenever  he  meets  with  a  speculation  in  which 
naked  precepts  are  comprised  without  the  illustration  of  ex* 
imples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  monitors  intend 
tlie  promotion  of  my  design,  and  the  instruction  of  my  read- 
ers ;  but  they  do  not  know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that  an  author 
lias  a  rule  of  choice  peculiar  to  himself;  and  selects  those 
labjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  the  course  of 
bis  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life;  that  some  topics  of 
imusement  have  been  already  treated  with  too  much  success 
to  invite  a  com])etition ;  and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  gain 
many  readers  must  try  various  arts  of  invitation,  essay  every 
ftvenue  of  pleasure,  and  make  frequent  changes  in  his  me- 
thods of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself,  amidst  this  tumult  of  criti- 
cism, as  a  ship  in  a  poetical  tempest,  impelled  at  the  same 
ttme  by  op])osite  winds,  and  dashed  by  the  waves  from  every 
goarter,  but  held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  the  assailants, 
and  secured  in  some  measure,  by  multiplicity  of  distress. 
Had  the  opinion  of  my  censurers  been  unanimous,  it  might 
perhaps  have  overset  my  resolution  ;  but  since  I  find  them  at 
rarianc<t  witli  each  other,  I  can,  without  scruple^  neglect 
them,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  public  by  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  my  own  reason,  and  mdulging  the 
sallies  of  my  own  imagination. 
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.\*c»io  til  aete  ientai  dttcendere,  Pebmvs. 

Noney  none  descends  into  himself.  DrnTBur. 

Among  the  precqits,  or  aphorisms,  admitted  by  gmenl 
consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  repetition,  there  is  mm 
more  famous  among  the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  thanflmC 
compendious  lesson,  niS^irt^sTW,  Be  acquainted  with  thjfteff; 
ascribed  by  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  otiiers  to  Chilo  ef 
Laccdemon. 

This  is,  indeed^  a  dictate,  which,  in  the  whole  extent  ofila 
meaning,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  tlie  specolatMo  reqri- 
site  to  a  moral  went  For  what  more  can  be  neoeasaiy  t» 
the  regulation  of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  oar  orif^iialf 
our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other  brings? 

It  is  however  very  improbable  that  the  first  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  intended  to  be  understood  in  this  unlimited  and 
i.omplicated  sense ;  for  of  the  inquiries,  which  in  so  large  an 
acceptation  it  would  seem  to  recommend,  some  are  too  exten- 
sive for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some  require  light  firon 
jibove,  which  was  not  yet  indulged  to  the  heathen  world. 

We  miglit  have  had  more  satisfaction  concerning  the  on- 
guial  iropoii;  of  tliis  celebrated  sentence,  if  history  had  in- 
tbrmed  us,  whether  it  wsis  uttered  as  a  general  instruction  to 
mankind,  or  as  a  particular  caution  to  some  private  inquirer; 
whether  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion,  or  laid  down 
as  the  universal  rule  of  life, 

Thei'e  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  many 
possible  circumstances,  in  which  this  monition  might  Tery 
properly  be  euftured :  for  every  eiTor  in  human  concluct  nmst 
arise  from  ignorance  in  ourselves,  eitlier  perpetual  or  tempo- 
rarv';  and  ha])pen  either  because  we  do  not  know  what  is  best 
and  fittest,  or  because  our  knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  actioa 
not  jircscut  to  the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote  and  unneces- 
sary subjects,  and  wastes  his  life  upon  questions  wtiich  can- 
not be  rcsohed.  and  of  whicli  the  solution  would  conduce 
very  little  to  the  advancement  of  happiness  ;  when  be  lavishes 
his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the  terraqueous  glob^ 
iiv  in  adjusting  successive  systems  of  worlds  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  telescope :  he  may  be  veiy  properly  recalled 
from  his  excursions  by  this  pi-ecept,  and  reminded,*tiiat  there 
's  a  nearer  being  witii  wVilch  it  is  hi«  duty  to  be  more  ac- 
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quainted ;  and  Trom  which  his  attention  has  hitherto  been 
withheld  by  studies  to  which  he  has  no  other  motive  than 
vanity  or  curiosity. 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates,  is  that  he  drew  the  wits  of 
Greece  by  his  instruction  and  example,  from  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  natural  philosophy  to  moral  inquiries,  and  turned  their 
thoughts  from  stars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon 
the  various  modes  of  virtue,  and  relations  of  life*  All  his 
lectures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this  saying;  if  we  sup- 
pose the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  recommended  by  Chilo, 
IB  opposition  to  otiicr  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the  state  of 
man. 

The  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that  they  offend 
against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing  to  study  any  thing 
rather  than  themselves ;  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
despised  by  those  with  whom  tiiey  imagine  tiiemselves  above 
comparison :  despised,  as  useless  to  common  purposes,  as  un- 
able to  conduct  the  most  trivial  afiairs,  and  unqualified  to 
perform  those  offices  by  which  the  concatenation  of  society  is 
preserved,  and  mutual  tenderness  excited  and  maintained. 

Gclidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep  researches. 
Having  a  mind  naturally  formed  for  the  abstruser  sciences, 
be  can  cqmprehend  intricate  combinations  without  confusion, 
and  being  of  a  temper  naturally  cool  and  equal,  he  is  seldom 
intermpted  by  his  passions  in  the  pursuit  of  the  longest  chain 
of  unexpected  consequences.  He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time 
indulged  hopes,  that  the  solution  of  some  problems,  by  which 
the  professors  of  science  have  been  hitherto  baf&ed,  is  reserved 
for  his  genius  and  industr>\  He  spends  his  time  in  the 
highest  room  of  his  house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are 
■nmred  to  enter ;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner,  or 
IdB  rest,  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that  is  tiierc  only  for 
a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  regard  or  tenderness.  He  has 
totally  divested  himselfof  all  human  sensations;  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint ;  he  neither  rejoices 
at  the  good  fortune  of  his  nearest  friend,  nor  mourns  for  any 
public  or  private  calamity.  Having  once  received  a  letter. 
and  given  it  to  his  servant  to  read,  he  was  informed,  that  it 
was  written  by  his  brother,  who,  being  shipwrecked,  had 
swam  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute  of  necessaries  in  a 
foreign  country.  Nake<l  and  destitute  !  says  Gelidus,  rcacli 
down  the  last  volume  of  meteorological  observations,  extracj^ 
an  exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefully  in  tlie  diary 
of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Grclidus  once  broke  into  his  study,  to  show 
him  tiiat  a  town  at  a  small  distant  was  on  fii*e,  and  in  a  fcv: 
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moments  a  servant  cmne  to  teHhim,  that  the  flame  had  ca«|^ 
80  many  bouses  on  both  sides,  that  the  inhabitants  wtm  ctm- 
founded,  and  began  to  thinlL  of  rather  escaping  with  tlNir 
lives  than  saving  their  dwellings.  What  you  tell  me,  says  Ge- 
lidus^is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally  acts  in  a  circle.        ^ 

Thus  lives  this  great  phiIoso]rii^  insensible  to  every  spec^ 
taclc  of  distress,  and  unmoved  by  the  loudest  call  of  sodal  na- 
ture, for  want  of  considering  that  men  are  designed  fiir  the 
succour  and  comfort  of  each  other;  tlwt  though  there  aie 
hours  which  may  be  lattdid>ly  spent  upon  knowledge  not  im- 
mediately usefuC  yet  the  first  attention  is  due  to  practical  nt- 
tue  ;  and  that  he  may  be  justly  driven  out  from  the  commeita 
of  mankind,  who  has  so  far  abstracted  himself  from  the  spe- 
cies,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys  nor  griefs  of  other% 
but  neglects  the  endearments  of  his  wife,  and  the  caresMB  d 
his  children,  to  count  the  drops  of  rain,  note  the  channs 
of  the  wind,  and  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Ji- 
pitcr. 

I  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  religious  and  im- 
poi'tant  meaning  of  this  epitome  of  wisdom,  and  only  remai'k, 
that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  gay  and  light,  as  well  as  to  the 
grave  and  solemn  parts  of  life ;  and  that  not  only  the  philo- 
sopher may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learning,  but  the  wit 
and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their  schemes*  by  the  want  of 
tliis  universal  requisite,  tlie  knowledge  of  themselves. 

It  is  sui-ely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  see  such  numbers 
resolutely  struggling  against  nature,  and  contending  for  that 
which  they  never  can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite  contra- 
dictions, and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  inconsistent 
with  each  other ;  that  stock-jobbers  affect  dress,  gaiety  and 
elegance,  and  mathematicians  labour  to  be  wits ;  that  the  sol- 
dier teases  his  acquaintance  with  questicms  in  theology,  and 
the  academic  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a  recital  of  his  gal- 
lantries. That  absurdity  of  pride  could  proceed  only  mm 
ignorance  of  themselves,  by  which  Garth  attempted  criticisn, 
and  Congreve  waived  his  title  to  dramatic  reputation,  and 
desired  to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 

Euphues,  with  great  pai*ts,  and  extensive  knowledge,  has 
a  clouded  aspect,  and  ungracious  form  ;  yet  it  has  been  hio 
ambition,  fi-om  his  first  entranpe  into  life  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  particularities  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  beaux  in  em- 
broidery, to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be  foremost  in  the 
fashion.  £uphues  has  turned  on  his  exterior  appearance, 
that  attention  which  would  always  have  produced  esteem,  had 
it  been  fixed  upon  his  mind ;  and  though  his  virtues  and  abili- 
ties} iiave  preserved  him  froni  the  contempt  which  he  has  so 
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diligently  solicited^  he  has,  at  least,  rau|ed  one  impediment  to 
his  reputation ;  since  all  can  judge  ot  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding ;  and  many  who  discern  that  he  is  a  fop,  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  can  be  wise. 

There  is  one  instance,  in  which  the  ladies  are  particularly 
unwilling  to  observe  tlie  rule  of  Cbilo.  They  are  desirous  to 
hide  from  themselves  the  advances  of  age,  and  endeavour  too 
frequently  to  supply  the  sprightUness  and  bloom  of  youth  by 
artificial  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They  hope  to  inflame 
tiie  heart  by  glances  which  have  lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by 
languor  which  is  no  longer  delicate ;  they  play  over  the  airs 
which  pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were  expected  only  to 
please,  and  forget  that  airs  in  time  ought  to  give  place  to  vir- 
tues. They  continue  to  trifle,  because  they  could  once  trifle 
agreeably,  till  those  who  shared  their  early  pleasures  are  with- 
drawn to  more  serious  engi^ments ;  and  are  scarcely  awak- 
ened from  their  dream  of  perpetual  youth,  but  by  the  scorn 
of  those  whom  they  endeavour  to  rival** 
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Pottunt  quia  poste  videntur,  ViaeiL. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.  Dktdkjt. 

Thebe  ai-c  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though  often  fatal 
to  tiiose  in  whom  they  are  found,  have  yet,  by  tlie  universal 
consent  of  mankind,  been  considered  as  entitled  to  some  de- 
gree of  respect,  or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted  from  con- 
temptuous infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest  moralists 
with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  tliis  general  par- 
tiality will  be  found  in  the  different  regard  which  has  always 
been  shown  to  rashness  and  cowardice ;  two  vices,  of  which, 
though  they  may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  the  middle 
point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may  equally  injure 
any  public  or  private  interest,  yet  tlie  one  is  never  mentioned 
witliout  some  kind  of  veneration,  and  the  other  always  con- 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  aiiys,  that  by  GeHdutt  in  this  paper,  the  author  meant  to 
represent  Mr.  Coulson,  a  mathematician,  who  formeriy  lived  at  Rochester. 
This  is  not  very  probable,  if  we  consider  the  character  Davies  gives  of  Mr. 
Coulson  (Colson)  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  which  was  certainly  written  under 
I>r.  Johnson's  inspection,  and,  what  relates  to  Colson  probably  from  h\n  infbr- 
OM^on.  ^ 
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sidcrcd  as  a  to^c  of  vnliinited  and  Ucentknu  oeMUt^  m 
Tviiicb  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may  be  lawfoUy  ezertdL, 

The  8unie  distinction  is  made  by  the  common  aalkmgtf  be- 
tween profusion  and  ayarice»  and,  perhaps,  between  paaiiy 
otlicr  opposite  vices ;  and,  as  I  have  round  reason  to  pay  jEnat 
regaif  I  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where  kapwiedBb 
has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience,  without  Imig  9h 
diictious  or  deep  researches,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thatthll 
distribution  of  respect  is  not  without  some  agreeoMit  wifli 
the  nature  of  things;  and  that  in  the  faults,  wUch  are  thas 
investe<l  with  extraordinary  privileges,  there  are  generaUly 
some  latent  principles  of  merit,  some  possilMlities  of  fttev 
virtue,  which  may,  by  decrees,  break  urom  obstnctio%  sfli 
by  time  and  opportunity  be  brou^t  into  act» 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  more  eaqr  4i 
take  away  superfluities  than  to  supply  defects ;  and  tfaenijpA 
he  tliat  is  culpable,  because  he  has  passed  the  middle  poiaft  fC 
virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object  of  hope^  than  he 
who  fails  by  falling  short     The  one  has  all  that  perfectioB 
rd^uires,  and  more,  but  the  excess  may  be  easily  retrenched^ 
the  other  wants  the  qualities  requisite  to  excellence,  and  who 
can  tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  ?  We  are  certain  that  the 
horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with  his  fellows,  whose 
fault  istliat  he  leaves  them  behind.  We  know  that  a  few  strokes 
of  the  axe  will  lop  a  cedar;  hut  what  arts  of  cultivation  can 
elevate  a  shrub  ? 

To  walk  With  circumspection  and  steadiness  in  the  right 
path,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  extremes  of  error,  ought 
to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  every  reasonable  being ;  nor 
ran  I  think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom  much  to  be  ho- 
noured as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are  always  enlaigug 
upon  the  difficulty  of  our  duties,  and  providing  rather  excuses 
for  vice,  than  incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to  all  soBO- 
tinirs,.  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  towards  one  side  or  the 
oilier,  we  ought  always  to  employ  our  vigilance,  with  mostit- 
trntioii,  on  that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest  dan* 
ger,  and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towai*ds  those  parts  firom 
wlicncc  we  may  quickly  hnd  easily  i-eturn. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  may 
become  dangei*ous,  thougii  in  dit)'ei*ent  degree.s,  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  contrary  effects  of  presumptioB 
and  despondency :  of  heady  confidence,  which  promises  vie* 
tory  without  contest,  and  heartless  pusillanimity,  which 
shrinks  back  from  the  thought  of  great  undertakings,  con- 
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founds  difficulty  witli  impossibility,  and  considers  all  advance- 
ment towards  any  new  attainment  as  irreversibly  prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every  experiment 
will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages  will  hourly  show,  that  at- 
tempts are  not  always  rewarded  with  success.  The  most  piT- 
cipitate  ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  tlie  necessity  of  me- 
thodical gradation  and  pi*eparatory  measures;  and  tlie  most 
daring  confidence  be  convinced  tliat  neitlier  merit  nor  abili- 
ties can  command  events. 

It  is  Uie  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity,  tliat  they 
are  always  hastening  to  tiicir  own  reformation ;  because  they 
incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectations  arc  well  grouniled, 
and  therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are  apt  to  occa- 
sion. But  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  more  obstinate 
&nd  fatal ;  for  a  man  once  persuaded  tliat  any  impediment  is 
uisuperable,  has  given  it,  with  respect  to  himself,  tliat  strength 
Uid  weight  which  it  had  not  before.  He  can  scarcely  strive 
irith  vigour  and  perseverance,  when  he  has  no  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  victory  ;  and  since  he  never  will  try  his  strength,  can 
lever  discover  the  unreasonableness  of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  literature  a 
dnd  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which  whoever  converses  much 
unong  them,  may  observe  fi*equently  to  depress  the  alacrity 
if  enterprise,  and,  by  consequence,  to  retard  the  improvement 
if  science.  They  have  annexed  to  every  species  of  knowledge 
KHue  chimerical  character  of  ternn*  and  inhibition,  which  they 
Tansmit  witliout  much  reflection,  from  one  another;  they 
irst  fright  themselves,  and  then  prtipagate  the  panic  to  their 
tcholai's  and  acquaintance.  One  study  is  inconsistent  with  a 
ively  imagination,  another  with  a  solid  judgment ;  one  isim- 
nnoper  in  the  early  parts  of  life,  another  requires  so  much 
ime,  that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  advanced  age ;  one 
s  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments,  another  is  difiuse  and 
iverburdens  the  memory  ;  one  is  insufferable  to  taste  and  de- 
icacy,  and  anotlier  wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and 
9  useless  to  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  knowledge  of 
hings. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  by  which  the  Infantes  barbatij  boys 
K>th  young  and  old,  have  been  hitlierto  frightened  from  di- 
p'cssing  into  new  tracts  of  learning,  none  has  been  more 
nischievously  eilicacious  than  an  opinion  tliat  every  kind  of 
mowledge  i*e([uires  a  |ieculinr  genius,  or  mental  constitution, 
ramed  for  the  inception  of  some  ideas,  and  the  exclusion  of 
ithcrs ;  and  that  to  him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the 
»tudy  which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall  be  vain  and  fruit- 
ess,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil  and  water,  or  in  the 
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langiiMpB  of  chenisfiyy  t9  unilguBftte  bodln  oflMtaiogBMHi 
principles. 

This  opinion  irernqr  reasonably  sosmct  to  hsfo  ben  fro* 
pagated  by  Tanitjy  beyond  die  troth.  It  is  natural  fiir  twM 
yvfio  have  raisMl  a  reputation  by  any  sdcnoey  to  exaK  flMib- 
selves  as  endowed  by  heaven  with  pecnfiar  powers,  or  flnrM 
out  by  an  extraordinary  designation  for  flirir  professiott ;  aai 
to  fright  competitors  away  by  representing  Ibe  diflcidiiBB 
with  which  they  most  contend,  and  the  necessi^  of  qnali- 
ties  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  conferred,  aai 
which  no  man  can  know,  but  by  experience^  whetlier  be  en- 
joys. 

To  this  discooragemenf  it  may  be  possibly  answered^  ttaft 
since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like  fire  in  the  flintt  only  t» 
be  produced  by  collision  with  a  proper  subiect,  it  is  flie  kari- 
ness  of  every  man  to  try  whetber  his  faculties  may  not  ha** 
pily  co-operate  with  his  desires ;  and  since  they  whose  pro- 
ciency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only  by  tiie  eveat^ 
he  needs  but  engage  in  the  same  undertaking  with  equal  spirit, 
any  may  reasonably  hope  for  equal  success. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence,  given  bj 
those  who  pitifess  to  show  the  way  to  the  summit  of  know- 
leflge,  of  equal  tendency  to  depress  the  mind  with  false  dis- 
trust of  itself^  and  weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and  dejec- 
tion. When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  aninmte,  consults 
them  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  study,  it  is  common  to  make 
flattering  representations  of  its  pleasantness  and  fiudlitj. 
Thus  they  generally  attain  one  of  two  ends  almost  eqaally 
desirable ;  they  cither  incite  his  industry  by  elevating  hte 
hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  since 
they  are  supposed  to  relate  only  what  they  have  foond,  wd 
to  have  proceeded  with  no  less  ease  than  they  promise  to  their 
followei's. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement  sets  forward 
in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few  steps  with  great  ala- 
crity, but  he  soon  finds  asperities  and  intricacies  of  which  he 
has  not  been  forewarned,  and  imagining  that  none  ever  were 
so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks  suddenly  into  ik- 
spair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expedition  in  which  fate  opposes 
him.  Thus  his  terrours  are  multiplied  by  his  hopes,  and  he  if 
defeated  without  resistance,  because  he  bad  no  expectation  of 
an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructors,  the  one  destroys  indosfiy, 
by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain,  tlie  otiier  by  representii^ 
it  as  needless ;  the  one  cuts  away  the  root  of  hope,  the  oAer 
raises  it  only  to  be  Masted ;  the  one  confines  his  pupil  to  the 
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sborcy '  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  certain,  the  other  sends 
him  to  sest  without  preparing  him  for  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terroars  are  equally  to  be  avoided* 
Every  man  who  proposes  to  grow  eminent  by  learning, 
should  carry  in  his  mind,  at  once,  thedifficully  of  excellence, 
and  the  force  of  industry ;  and  remember  that  fiune  is  not 
conferred  but  as  the  recompense  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
vigorously  continued,  has  not  often  failed  of  its  reward. 
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Ir^g^tet  domino9f  et  clan  nondna  fanue, 

JButirique  grave§  nobiUtaie  cCmim 
JDevita^  et  longi  cauiuM  fuges  emUrahe  veiOf 

jEi  te  Uttwibut  cymba  pfpinqua  veAol.  SunoA. 

Each  mighty  lord,  big  with  a  pompous  iiame» 

And  each  high  house  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 

With  caution  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  sails. 

And  near  the  shore  improve  the  gentle  gales.  ELPHivsTOir. 

Mb.  Rambubr — It  is  usual  for  men  engaged  in  the  same 
INUrsuits,  to  be  inquisitive  after  the  conduct  and  fortune  of 
each  other ;  and«  therefore,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  unpleas- 
ing  to  you,  to  read  an  account  of  the  various  changes  which 
bave  happened  in  part  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  My 
narrative  will  not  exhibit  any  great  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  revolutions ;  but  may,  perhaps,  be  not  less 
useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothing  which  is  not  likely  to 
hupen  to  a  thousand  others. 

I  was  born  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and  left  by  my 
father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to  tlic  care  of  an  uncle.  He 
having  no  children,  always  treated  me  as  his  son,  and  finding 
in  me  those  qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover  in 
sprightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love  tiiem,  declared 
that  a  genius  like  mine  should  never  be  lost  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation. He  therefore  placed  me,  for  the  usual  time,  at  a 
great  school,  and  tlien  sent  me  to  the  university,  with  a  larger 
allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  have  afforded,  that 
I  might  not  keep  mean  company,  but  learn  to  become  my 
dignity  when  I  should  be  made  lord  chancellor,  which  he  often 
lamented,  that  tlie  increase  of  his  iufirmities  was  very  likely 
to  preclude  him  from  seeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in  gaiety  of 


senration  whicb  Am  mt  covtributed  cittwr  to  mfem  by  n* 
petition,  or  to  illustrale  by  eauunpks.  Only  one  nf  IhMt 
tried  to  divert  flie  dincoane,  and  endenTomred  to  dinet  ay 
attention  to  renoto  questionfl,  and  common  tiqiics. 

A  man  guilty  id  poverty  easily  believes  himsdf 
I  went,  however,  next  morning  to  breakfiut  with  him,  whs 
appeared  ignorant  of  the  drift  of  the  oonversatioiiy  and  by  a 
series  of  inquiries,  drawing  still  nearar  to  the  point»  wevali 
ed  on  him,  not,  pwhapa,  mndi  against  his  wiU,  to  in&rm  mi 
that  Mr.  Dadi,  whose  father  was  a  wealthy  attomsy 
my  native  place,  had,  the  morning  bdbre,  received  aa 
of  my  uncle's  resentment,  and  communicated  his  intdligwics 
with  the  utmost  industry  of  groveling  insolence. 

It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  consort  wiA  my  ftr. 
mer  friends,  unless  I  would  be  content  to  be  used  as  an  iai^ 
nor  guest,  who  was  to  pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  nnd  flattery; 
a  character  which,  if  I  could  not  escape  it,  I  resolved  to  en- 
dure only  among  those  who  had  never  known  me  in  the  pride 
of  plenty.  I  changed  my  lodgings,  and  frequented  the  coflee- 
houses  in  a  different  region  of  the  town;  where  I  was  very 
quickly  distinguished  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  hi(^ 
birth,  and  large  estates,  and  began  again  to  amuse  my  imar 
gination  with  hopes  of  preferment,  tliough  not  quite  so  con- 
fidently as  when  I  had  less  experience. 

The  first  great  conquest  which  this  new  scene  enabled  mt 
to  gain  over  myself  was,  when  I  submitted  to  confess  to  a 
parity,  who  invited  me  to  an  expensive  diversion,  that  my  re* 
venues  were  not  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ;  they  woaU 
not  suffer  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with  great  reliD- 
tance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took  that  opportunity  of  r^ 
commending  myself  to  some  oflSce  or  employment,  which  th^ 
unanimously  promised  to  procure  me  by  their  joint  interest 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence,  and  had 
hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  man  I  saw.  If  it  be  un- 
happy to  have  one  patron,  what  is  his  misery  who  has  many? 
I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  a  tliousand  caprices,  to  coaov 
in  a  thousand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thousand  erroara 
I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if  not  from  cruelty,  at 
least  from  negligence,  which  will  creep  in  upon  the  kindest 
and  most  delicate  minds,  when  they  converse  without  the 
mutoal  awe  of  equal  condition.  I  found  the  spirit  and  vigov 
of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in  me,  and  a  servile  fear  d 
displeasing  string  by  degrees  upon  all  my  behavioar,  till 
no  w^rd,  or  look,  or  action  was  my  own.  As  the  solidtnds 
to  please  increased,  the  power  of  pleasing  grew  less,  and  I 
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alwiys  doaded  with  diffidence  where  it  was  most  my  in-* 
terest  and  wish  to  shine. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to  the  oommn- 
Bity,  and,  thereforef  not  the  charge  of  any  particular  person, 
made  no  scruple  of  neglecting  any  opportunity  of  promoting 
me,  which  every  one  thought  more  pruperiy  the  business  <» 
another.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  I  shall  give 
you  in  my  following  letter,  which  will.be,  I  hope,  of  use  to 
■how  how  ill  he  forms  his  schemes,  who  expects  happiness 
without  freedom. 

I  am,  kc. 


No.  27*    TuESDAT,  June  19,  1750. 

Pauperiem  mHuen»  potiore  metattit 
Zdbcrtate  caret,  Horn. 

So  he,  who  poverty  with  horrour  viewty 

Wlio  sells  his  freedom  in  exchange  for  gold, 

(Freedom  for  mines  of  wealth  too  cheaply  sold,) 

Shall  make  eternal  servitude  his  fate. 

And  feel  a  haughty  master's  galling  weight.  Fbavcis. 

Mr.  Rambler — As  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  tliink 
himself  of  importance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will  in- 
cline you  to  forgive  me,  if  I  imagine  your  curiosity  so  much 
excited  by  the  former  part  of  my  narration,  as  to  make  you 
desire  that  I  should  proceed  without  any  unnecessary  arts 
of  connection.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer  in 
aiich  suspense,  as  perhaps  my  performance  may  not  compen- 
sate. 

In  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now  united,  I  found 
those  allurements  and  delights,  which  the  friendship  of  young 
men  always  aflTords :  there  was  that  openness  which  natu- 
rally produces  confidence,  that  affability  which,  in  some 
measure,  softened  dependence,  and  that  ardour  of  profession 
which  incited  hope.  When  our  hearts  were  dilated  with 
merriment,  promises  were  poured  out  with  unlimited  profu- 
sion^ and  life  and  fortune  were  but  a  scanty  sacrifice  to 
friendship  ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which  any  effort  was 
to  be  macle,  I  had  generally  the  vexation  to  find  that  my  in- 
terest weighed  nothing  ag^nst  the  slightest  amusement,  and 
that  every  petty  avocation  was  found  a  sufficient  plea  for 
continuing  me  in  uncertainty  and  want*  Their  kindness  was 
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indeed  smcere  :  w1ie»  {hey  pvomiaedy  thqr  1i«d 
to  deceiye  ;  but  the  same  juvenile  wamtti  wUch  kindlid  tMf 
benevolence,  nve  force  in  the  aaine  piroportion  to  eveiy  «ttw 
passion,  and  I  was  fargotteii  as  somi  as  pay  nmr  jflmmmtll 
seized  on  their  attention*  .  i 

y agaric  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  perpkodtiMt 
should  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  «»red  me,  from  fhat  ioataiki 
to  throw  upon  him  all  care  of  my  fertnne^  for  %  poaft  of  on> 
siderable  value  was  that  day  become  vacant,  aad  he  kmm 
his  interest  sufficient  to  procure  in  the  morning.  He  4faini 
me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might  be  dressed  som  cnemAl 
to  wait  on  the  minister  before  any  other  applicaticm  Aodi. 
be  made.  I  came  as  he  appointed,  with  all  the  flame  of  giir 
titude,  and  was  told  by  his  servant,  that  having  found  at  hb 
lodgings,  when  he  came  home,  an  acquaintance  who  wti 
going  to  travel,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  accompany  liiai  l| 
Dover,  aud  that  they  had  taken  post  horses  two  hours  bctoe 
day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the  kindness  of 
Charinus,  wlio,  at  my  retiuestt  went  to  beg  a  place,  which  he 
thought  me  likely  to  fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in  which 
I  should  have  many  op]K)rtunitics  of  promoting  his  interest 
in  return  ;  and  he  pleased  himself  with  imagining  the  mutual 
benefits  that  we  should  confer,  and  the  advances  that  we 
Khould  make  by  our  united  strength.  Away  thei'efore  he  wen^ 
equally  warm  with  fnendship  and  ambition,  and  left  me  to 
])repare  acknowledgments  against  his  return.  At  length  he 
came  back,  and  told  me  that  he  had  met  in  his  way  a  party 
going  to  breakfast  in  the  country,  that  the  ladies  importunea 
him  too  much  to  be  refused,  and  that  having  passed  the  men- 
ing  with  them,  he  was  come  back  to  dress  himself  for  a  halt, 
to  which  he  was  invited  for  the  evening. 

I  have  suffered  sevei*al  disappointments  from  tailors  and 
Iieriwig-makers,  who,  by  neglecting  to  perform  their  woik, 
withheld  my  patrons  from  court ;  and  once  failed  of  an 
establishment  for  life  by  the  delay  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bouring shop  to  replenish  a  snuff-box. 

At  last  I  thought  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  for  an  office  fell 
into  tlie  gift  of  Hippodamus's  father,  who  being  then  in  the 
country,  could  not  very  speedily  fill  it,  and  whose  fondneas 
would  not  have  suffered  him  to  refuse  his  son  a  less  reasonable 
i-equest.  Hippodamus  therefore  set  forward  with  great  ex- 
pedition, I  expected  every  houi*  an  account  of  his  success.  A 
long  time  I  waited  without  any  intelligence,  but  at  last  le- 
ceived  a  letter  from  New-market,  by  which  I  was  informed 
that  the  races  weveVie^U)  %xA  V  bisw  tlw  vehemence  of  his 
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{ passions  too  well  to  imagine  he  could  refiise  himself  his 
avourite  amusement 

Tou  wiJl  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  young  men,  especially  as  I  found  them  not  gene- 
rally to  promise  much  greater  fidelity  as  they  advanced  in 
life  :  for  1  observed  that  what  they  gained  in  steadiness  they 
lost  in  benevolence,  and  grow  colder  to  my  interest,  as  they 
became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own.  1  was  convinced 
that  tlieir  liheraiity  was  only  profuseness,  tliat  as  chance  di- 
rected, they  wei-e  equally  genei*ous  to  vice  and  virtue,  that 
they  were  warm  but  because  they  were  thoughtless,  and 
counted  tlie  support  of  a  IViend  only  amongst  other  gratifica- 
tions of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  establishecl,  whose  high  stations  enabled 
them  to  prefer  me,  and  whose  age  exempted  them  from  sud- 
den changes  of  inclination.  I  was  considered  as  a  man  of 
ErtSf  and  tlierefore  easily  found  admission  to  the  table  of 
larius,  the  celebrated  orator,  renowned  equally  for  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge*  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  wit  Ililarius  received  me  with  an  appear- 
ance of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  me  all  his  friends,  and 
directed  to  me  that  part  of  his  discourse  in  which  he  most 
endeavoured  to  display  his  imagination.  I  had  now  learned 
my  own  interest  enough  to  supply  him  opportunities  for 
smart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  wliich  I  never  failed  to  echo 
and  applaud.  Thus  I  was  gaining  every  hour  on  his  affec- 
tions, till  unfortunately,  when  the  assembly  was  more  splen- 
did, his  desire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn  his  rail- 
lery upon  me.  I  bore  it  for  some  time  with  great  submission, 
and  success  encouraged  him  to  redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last 
my  vanity  prevailed  over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his  irony 
with  such  spirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to  resistance, 
was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  convincing  me 
that  his  purpose  was  not  to  encourage  a  rival,  but  to  foster  a 
parasite. 

I  was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Argutio,  a  noble- 
man eminent  for  judgment  and  criticism.  He  had  contributed 
to  my  reputation  by  the  praises  which  he  liad  often  bestowed 
upon  my  writings,  in  w  hich  he  owned  that  there  were  proob 
of  a  genius  that  might  rise  to  high  degress  of  excellence, 
when  time  or  information  had  reduced  its  exuberance.  He^ 
therefore  required  me  to  consult  him  before  the  publication 
of  any  new  performance,  and  commonly  proposed  innumera- 
ble alterations,  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  general 
design,  or  regard  to  my  form  of  style,  and  mode  of  imagina* 

T0i»  II. — 3  D 


tion.  But  Umm corrtctt9Bi  ke  never fdkd  tolftit  *» in- 
dispensably neoesjMuryy  and  IliMglit  ti^  tast  .delay  «C 
]^ance  an  act  of  rriNdlkNu  The  pride  eC  an  nttwr 
this  treatment  insaflhrakl^  and  I  tnaag^  any  tynuuqr  < 
to  be  bom  than  fliat  wUdh  tocdL  from  me  tlM  vn  ef  my  mip 
derstanding. 

My  next  patron  :iras  Entydwstbe  etatfmnan»  nko 
wholly  engaged  in  pnblic  afidn».and  aeeiaed  to  ham  M 
bition  but  to  bepowerfid  and  rich.  I  flwud  Ua  fimMr'i 
permanent  than  that  of  the  others;  Ibr  there  ms  a  cvtain 
price  at  which  it  might  be  boagjfat;  he  allowed  nolUng  t» 
humour,  or  to  aflbctump  hot  waa  always  ready  to  pay  ube^ 
rally  for  the  service  that  lie  required*  Hie  d«naiidq..wfi% 
indeDdy  very  often  soch  as  virtue  could  not  eeailj^mMiMt  P 
gratify ;  but  vjrtne  is  not  tnJbe.oimBalted  when  inenf  aM.^ 
raise  their  fortunes  by  flie  fitvysar  of  >ttie  greet  Hie 
were  censured  ;  I  wi^  iniiisdrfiBncey  mid  was  reo 
with  a  place,  of  which  tibe  proflts  were  never  received 
without  the  pangs  of  remembering  that  they  were  the  rewud 
of  wickedness, — a  reward  which  nothing  but  that  necessi^r 
which  the  consumption  of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pw- 
suits  had  brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throviing  back 
in  the  face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and  I  became 
heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resolution  to  throw  off  the 
splendour  which  reproached  me  to  myself^  and  retire  to  an 
humbler  state,  in  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  rsosmr 
the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  reparation  far 
my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing  others,  who  may  be  W 
after  the  same  pageants,  that  they  are  about  to  engage  iaa 
course  of  life^  in  which  they  are  to  purchase,  by  a  tlmi 
miseries,  the  privUege  of  repentance. 

I  am,  he 
EunnUf» 
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m  mort  ffravU  incubate 

4lm,  noiui  maut  9mmku§9 

Ignotua  mmitur  tibi,  8bvica« 

To  him !  alts !  to  hi  is  I  fear. 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 
^Vho  in  hialife,  flatteringf  hia  aenselenpridey 
By  being  known  to  all  the  world  beside, 
Does  not  himself,  when  he  is  dying,  know. 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he's  to  go.  Cowut. 

I  HATE  shown,  in  a  late  essajr,  to  what  errors  men  are 
iKMirly  betrayed  by  a  rolstaf^en  opinion  of  their  own  powers^ 
mnd  a  negligent  inspection  of  their  own  character.  But  as  I 
tiien  confined  my  observations  to  common  occurrences  and 
fkmilliar  scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how  far  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  necessary  to  our  preservation 
firom  crimes  as  well  as  follies,  and  how  much  the  attentive 
stndy  of  our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  to  us  flie 
approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  arc  accountable  for 
fMr  thought*)  and  our  actions,  and  whose  favour  must  finailj 
constitute  our  total  happiness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  any  enttr- 
prise  by  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may  justly  be  concluded 
that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  know  himself,  for  wheresoever 
we  turn  our  view,  we  shall  find  almost  all  with  whom  we 
(Minverse  so  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their  sentiments,  indulging 
nore  favourable  conceptions  of  their  own  virtue  titan  they 
liave  been  able  to  impress  upon  others,  and  congratulating 
tiiemselves  upon  degrees  of  excellence,  which  their  fondest 
admirers  cannot  allow  them  to  have  attained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are  generally 
considered  as  ai*ts  of  hypocrisy,  and  as  snares  laid  for  con- 
fidence and  praise.  But  I  believe  the  suspicion  often  unjust ; 
those  who  thus  propagate  their  own  reputation,  only  extend 
the  fraud  by  which  they  have  been  themselves  deceived ;  for 
this  failing  is  incident  to  numbers,  who  seem  to  live  witiiout 
designs,  competitions,  or  pursuits ;  it  appears  on  occasions 
which  promise  no  accession  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to 
persons  from  whom  very  littie  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  we  may  be  blinded  by  the 
love  of  ourselves,  when  we  reflect  how  much  a  secondary 
passion  can  cloud  our  judgment,  and  how  few  faults  a  man^ 
in  the  first  raptures  of  love^  can  discover  in  the  person  or  con- 
duct of  his  mistress. 


To  lay  open  all  the  aotiroM  fhnii  wUd  error  IbwifaiapMto 
him  who  contemplatais  hUowndiancterf  woold  require '■Hmi 
exact  knowl^ge  of  the  human  >eart»  thaii^  perhapSt  thejwMtF. 
acute  and  laboriooa  observers  have  aoquireiL  And  suot 
falsehood  may  be  diversifled  without  mm*  >  tt  is  not  unlike^-. 
that  every  man  admits  an  imposture  in  some  rei^ept  peculiar^ 
to  himself^  as  his  yiewa  have  B^^  acpidentally  jdireGtody  m- 
his  ideas  particulaiiy  coqihined. 

Some  fallacies,  however,  there  aret  more  firequenliy  iari- 
dious,  which  it  may;  perhaps,  not  be.  oselen  to  detect  r 
cause,  though  they  are  groes,  they  maybe  fktal^  and  ~ 
nothing  but  attention  b  neoessaiTr  to  defeat  fliem.  « -rr 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  themaelviea  that:  tlMf« 
have  those  viiiues  which  fliey  really  want  is  formed  by  i/m^ 
substitution  of  single  acts  fiiur  hi^its.    A  miser  whaawirigpf 
lieved  a  friend  from  Ae  dangerof  a  prison,  suffim- his  fawip», 
nation  ib  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroU;  generoaH^Avhih^ 
yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation  at  those  who  are  bind  la 
merit,  or  insensible  tb  mlHery,  and  who  can  please  themaehea 
with  the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth,  which  they  never  permit 
oUiers  to  partake*    From  any  censures  of  the  worid,  or  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  he  has  an  appeal  to  action  and  t» 
knowledge  :  and  though  his  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapaci^ 
and  avarice,  he  concludes  himself  to  be  tender  and  libenl^ 
because  he  has  onc«  performed  an  act  of  liberality  and  tea- 
derness. 

As  a  glass  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  approach  of  OM 
end  to  the  eye^  lessens  them  by  the  application  of  the  other, 
80  vices  are  extenuated  by  the  inversion  of  that  fallacy,  hy 
which  vii*tues  are  augmented.  Those  faults  which  we  cannot, 
conceal  from  our  own  notice,  are  considered,  however  fre* 
qucnt,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or  settled  practices,  bit 
as  casual  failures,  and  single  lapses.  A  man  who  has  frcNa 
year  to  year  set  his  country  to  sale,  either  for  tlie  gratification 
of  his  ambition  or  resentment,  confesses  that  the  heat  of  party 
now  and  then  betrays  the  severest  vii'tue  to  measures  ^tit 
cannot  be  seriously  defended.  He  that  spends  his  days  and 
nights  in  riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that  his  passions  often- 
times overpower  his  resolutions.  But  each  comforts  himself 
that  his  faults  are  not  without  precedent,  for  the  best  and  the 
wisest  men  have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp- 
tations. 


Th'^re  areinen  who  always  confound  the  praise  of  good 

with  the  practice,  and  who  believe  themselves  mild  and 

derate,  charitable  and  faithful,  because  they  have  exerted 
their  eloquence  in  commendation  of  mildm»s>  fidelity,  and 
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other  yirtaefl*  This  is  an  error  almost  universal  among  those 
that  converse  much  with  dependents,  with  such  whose  fear 
or  intri'est  dis|K)ses  them  to  a  seeming  reverence  for  any  de- 
clamation, however  entlmsiastic,  and  submission  to  any 
boast,  however  arrogant.  Having  none  to  i*ecall  tlieir  atten- 
tion to  their  lives,  they  rate  themselves  by  the  goodness  of 
tlieir  opinions,  and  forget  how  much  more  easily  men  may 
show thoir  virtue  in  their  talk  than  in  their  actims. 

The  ti*ibe  is  likewise  very  numerous  of  those  who  iTgnlate 
their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of  religion,  but  the  measure 
of  other  men^s  virtue  ;  who  lull  tlieir  own  remorse  witli  the 
remembrance  of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their  own,  and 
seem  to  believe  that  they  are  not  bad  while  another  can  be 
fiMind  worse. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other  deceits,  many  ex- 
pedients have  been  proposed.  Some  have  recommended  the 
mquent  consultation  of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  intimacy, 
and  encouraged  to  sincerity.  But  this  appears  a  remedy  by 
BO  means  adapted  to  general  use :  for  in  onler  to  secure  the 
virtue  of  one,  it  presupposes  more  virtue  in  two  than  will 
generally  be  found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desire  of  rectitude 
and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to  hear  his  own  accusa- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  he  esteems,  and  by  whom, 
therefore,  he  will  always  hojie  that  his  faults  are  not  disco- 
vered ;  and  in  the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  will 
make  him  content  for  his  friend's  advantage  to  lose  his  kind- 


A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a  friend  in  whose 
understanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide,  and  whose 
<ipinion  we  can  value  at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A 
weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  A  man 
of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is  not  fit  to  counsel. 
Friends  arc  often  chosen  forsimilitudcofmanners,  and  there- 
fore each  palliates  the  other's  failings,  because  they  are  his 
own.  Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  give  pain,  or  they 
are  interested  and  fearful  to  offend. 

These  objections  have  inclined  otiiers  to  advise,  that  he 
who  would  know  himself  should  consult  his  enemies,  remem- 
ber the  reproaches  that  are  vented  to  his  face,  and  listen  for 
the  censures  that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his  great  busi- 
ness is  to  know  his  faults,  and  those  malignity  will  discover, 
and  resentment  will  reveal.  But  this  precept  may  be  often 
frustrated ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  rivals  or  opponents 
are  suffered  to  come  near  enough  to  know  our  conduct  with  so 
muoh  exactness  as  that  conscience  should  allow  and  reflect 
tiie  accusation*    The  charge  of  an  enemy  is  often  totiJIy  SblIm^ 
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Migerly  tarn  fbeir  flKNuMi  upm  flie  iaproy wiw^  <f  JUL 
which  tras  before  Aem ;  but  mijrdy  fliose  wli6  ai^  aoqwdBl^ 
with  the  hopes  uid  fean  of  pfenii^»  mig^  Ihiiik  it  Bccciiag 
to  pat  some  restraint  upon  flieir  imi^^atfaH||and  relMtttat 
by  echoing  the  soiup  of  tiie  ancient  bacchanaby  and  tranindtr 
ting  the  majdms  ofpast  debancheryy  they  liot  only  prove  fll|l 
they  want  invention»  but  virtue,  and  sabnyttDibe  servffifyuT 
imitation  only  to  Copy  tbat  of  which  tiie  writeTf  if  he  was  Ck 
live  now,  would  crfton  be  ashamed.  .-'  ^ 

Tet  as  the  errours  and  follies  of  a  great  genius  an  ieUM 
without  some  radiations  of  understanding,  by  wliich  wmifHt 
minds  may  be  enlightened,  the  incitements  to  pkararaatfey  l| 
tiiose  autiiors,  generally  mingled  with  such  reilectiona  i^il 
life,  as  well  deserve  to  be  considered  distinctly  firom  the  priiv 
poses  for  which  thiey  are  produced,  and  to  be  treasured  up  as 
tiie  settled  conclusions  of  extensive  observation,  acuta 
city,  and  mature  experience* 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  tiiat  on  these 
ihey  often  warn  their  readers  against  inquiries  into  futurUf, 
auid  solicitude  about  events  which  lie  hid  in  causes  yet  ua- 
active,  and  which  time  has  not  brought  forward  into  the 
view  of  reason.  An  idle  and  thoughtless  resignation  to 
chance,  without  any  struggle  against  calamity^  or  endeayoar 
after  advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable 
being,  in  whose  power  Providence  has  put  a  great  part  evea 
of  his  present  happiness ;  but  it  shows  an  equal  ignorance  of 
our  proper  sphere,  to  harass  our  thoughts  with  conjectures 
about  things  not  yet  in  being.  How  can  we  regulate  events, 
of  which  we  yet  know  not  whether  they  will  ever  hi^pea? 
And  why  should  we  think,  with  painful  anxiety,  about  that 
on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no  influence  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wise  man  is  never 
surprised ;  and  perhaps,  this  exemption  from  astonishmeat 
may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  such  a  prospect  into  fiita- 
rity,  as  gave  previous  intimation  of  those  evils  which  oflca 
fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have  less  foresight  But  the 
truth  is,  that  things  to  come,  except  when  they  approach  veiy 
neai*Iy,  are  equally  hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  under* 
standing ;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amazed  at  sudden  occur- 
rences, it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  more,  but  less  upon  fiito- 
rity.  He  never  considered  things  not  yet  existing  as  the 
proper  objects  of  his  attention ;  he  never  indulged  dreams  till 
he  was  deceived  by  their  phantoms,  nor  ever  i^ized  nonea- 
tities  to  his  mind.  He  is  not  surprised  because  he  is  not  dis- 
appointed, and  he  escapes  disappointment  because  he  new 
forms  any  expectations* 
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The  conceni  about  things  to  come,  that  la  ao  jusflj  cen- 
WBOtA,  is  not  the  result  of  those  general  rdlections  on  tfaa 
variableness  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  tiie  uni- 
Tersal  insecurity  of  all  human  acquisitions  which  must 
always  be  suggested  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  hut  such  a 
desponding  anticipation  of  misfortune*  as  fixes  tiie  mind  upon 
acenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  and  makes  fear  predomi- 
nate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
jealousy  in  love,  and  susjucion  in  the  general  commerce  of 
life;  a  temper  which  keeps  the  man  always  in  alarm;  dis- 
poses him  to  judge  of  every  thing  in  the  manner  that  least 
nvours  his  own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual  stratagems  of 
€Ounteraction,  wears  him  out  in  schemes  to  obviate  evils 
which  never  threatened  him,  and  at  lencth,  perhaps,  contri- 
bntes  to  the  production  of  those  mischieCs  of  which  it  had 
raised  such  dreadful  apprehensions. 

It  has  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  repress  the 
swelling^  of  vain  hope,  by  representations  of  the  innumerable 
casualties  to  which  life  is  subject,  and  by  instances  of  the  un- 
expected defeat  of  the  wisest  schemes  of  policy,  and  sudden 
•obversions  of  the  highest  eminences  of  greatness.  It  has, 
perhaps,  not  been  equally  observed,  that  all  these  examples 
aflbrd  the  proper  antidote  to  fear  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may 
be  applied  with  no  less  efficacy  as  consolations  to  the  timor- 
ous, than  as  restraint  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good,  and  for  the 
reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too  securely,  we  ought  not 
to  fear  with  too  much  dejection.  The  state  of  the  world  is 
continually  changing,  and  noma  cau  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  stream  of  time,  may, 
when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven  away  by  an  accidental 
blast,  which  shall  happen  to  cross  the  general  course  of  the 
current.  The  sudden  accidents  by  which  the  powerful  are 
depressed,  may  fall  upon  those  whose  malice  we  fear;  and 
the  greatness  by  which  we  expect  to  be  overborn,  may  be- 
come another  proof  of  the  false  flatteries  of  fortune.  Our 
enemies  may  become  weak,  or  we  |prow  strong  before  our 
encounter,  or  we  may  advance  against  each  other  without 
ever  meeting.  There  are,  indeed,  natural  evils  which  we  can 
flatter  ourselves  with  no  hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  little  of 
delaying ;  but  of  the  ills  which  are  iqiprehended  fh)m  human 
malignity,  or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we  may  al- 
ways alleviate  the  terrour  bv  considering  that  our  persecutors 
are  weak  and  ignorant,  and  mortal  like  ourselves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arise  from  the  concnrreaoa  aC  u^ 


Iiai»p J ittddents  shodd  never  distarii  nsbefiiTe  Ikey  faavpoi; 
iecauaet  if  the  breast  be  once  laid  open  to  tke  dread  of  mmt 
possibilities  of  raiaery,  life  must  be  given  o  pnj  to  diaaal 
aolicitude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost  for  ever. 

It  is  remarked  by  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  abanrd  to  he 
afraid  of  the  natoral  dissolution  of  tiie  boil^t  becanae  it  WHt 
certainly  happen,  and  can,  by  no  caution  or  artiioe^  be  avoid* 
ed.  Whether  this  sentiment  be  entirely  just,  I  shall  not  es- 
amine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper,  to  Umt  eveota  wUch 
nust  liappen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  contrary  to  right  reason 
to  fear  those  whidi  may  never  happen,  and  whichf  if  Hmj 
;riiou]d  come  upon  us,  we  cannot  resist. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more  than  indd?' 
gence  to  hope,  because  the  objects  both  of  fear  and  hope  an 
yet  uncertain,  so  we  oug^t  not  to  trust  the  repreaentatmnarf 
one  more  than  of  anotlier,  because  they  are  inith  equallytth 
lacious ;  as  hope  enlarges  happiness,  fear  aggravates  calMni- 
ty.  It  is  generally  aukiwed,  that  no  man  ever  found  the  hap- 
piness of  possession  proportionate  to  that  expectation  wUdi 
incited  his  desire,  and  invigorated  bis  pui*suit ;  nor  has  aaj 
man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  formidable  in  reality,  as  they 
were  described  to  him  by  his  own  imagination ;  every  species 
of  distress  brings  witli  it  some  peculiar  supports,  some  mh 
foreseen  means  of  resisting,  or  irawer  of  enduring.  Taylor 
justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who  indulge  their  fancies 
too  much,  set  themselves,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  quostio&s 
the  validitv  nf  their  own  faith,  because  they  shrink  al  the 
thoughts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It  is,  says  he,  suflEicientthat 
you  are  able  to  encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault 
you  ;  when  Grod  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and  when  it  conduces  not  te 
safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every  consideration,  there- 
fore, by  which  groundless  terrours  may  be  removed,  ad^ 
something  to  human  happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employed  upon 
tiie  future  they  are  abstracted  from  the  present,  from  the  cedy 
time  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  if  we  nq^bct 
the  apparent  duties,  to  make  provision  against  visionary 
attacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract  our  own  purpose :  ti 
he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  interest,  who  thinks  that  be 
can  increase  his  safety  when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 
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No.  30.     Satubdat,  June  30,  1T50. 


FultvM  uhi  tttut 


Ajfulnt  populo,  graHor  it 

Ei  toiea  meliM  niteni.  H9tu 

l¥hene'er  tby  countenance  divine 

Th'  attendant  people  cheers. 
The  genial  suns  more  radiant  shine. 

The  day  more  glad  appears. 

Mb.  Rambler — There  are  few  tasks  more  ungratefiil  ihan 
for  persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  for  the  general  good,  and  a 
generous  spirit  will  on  such  occasions  assert  its  meritf  and 
vindicate  itself  witli  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances,  sir,  are  very  hard  and  peculiar.  Could 
the  world  be  brought  to  treat  me  as  I  deserve,  it  would  be  a 
public  beneiit.  1  his  makes  me  apply  to  you,  that  my  case 
being  fairly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally  esteemed,  I  maj 
anffer  no  longer  from  ignoi*ant  and  childish  {Hnejudices. 

My  elder  brother  was  a  Jew ;  a  very  respectable  persoiif^ 
bat  somewhat  austere  in  bis  manner :  bighly  o«4  ^o«ervedly 
valued  by  his  near  relations  and  intimates,  but  atterly  unfit 
for  mixing  in  a  large  society,  or  gaining  a  general  acquaint* 
aiice  among  mankind.  In  a  vene];able  old  age  he  retired  from 
the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of  youth  came  into  it,  sucoeed- 
ing  him  in  all  his  dignities,  and  formed,  as  I  might  reasona- 
bly flatter  myself,  to  be  the  object  of  universal  love  and 
esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  with  me ;  cheerfulness^ 
good  humour,  and  benevolence,  always  attended  and  endeared 
my  infancy.  That  time  is  long  past.  So  long,  that  idle 
imaginations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old,  and  disa- 
greeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  deceives  me,  I  hava 
not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one  beauty  of  my  earliest  years* 
However,  thus  far  is  too  certain,  I  am  to  every  body -just 
what  they  choose  to  tliink  me,  so  that  to  very  few  I  appear  itt 
mj  right  shape ;  and  though  naturally  I  am  thefnend  of  hn* 
BHui  kind,  to  few,  very  few  comparatively,  am  I  useful  or 
agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  ma 
to  avoid  beinc  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  companies  ;  and  I 
am  therefore  liable  to  meet  with  perpetual  affronts  and  inju- 
ries. Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards  and 
dioef  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many  and  many  an  assem* 
Hly  am  I  forced  to  endure ;  and  though  rest  and  coBupofloro 
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are  injr  peculiar  jojf  am  worn  out  andharaMedtodMEfliwifli 
Journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who  nefer  tdto  mB 
but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party.  Some,  on  a  contraiy  cbb* 
treme,  will  never  reoeiYe  me  but  in  bed*  where  ^tutj  vpmi  it 
least  half  of  the  time  I  have  to  stay  with  fliem ;  uid  oHmm 
are  so  monstitmsly  ill  bred  as  to  take  physic  on  pnrpoae  wInb 
they  have  reason  to  expect  me.  Those  who  keep  npoal 
of  more  politeness  with  me,  are  cenovlly  so  oold^  and 
strained  in  their  behaviour^  that  I  cannot  but  peroehre  myidt 
an  unwdcome  guest ;  and  even  among  persona  deserving  of 
esteem,  and  who  certainly  have  a  value  for  me^  it  is  too  evt 
dent  that  generally  whenever  I  come  I  flirow  a  dniaeaa  oter 
the  whole  company^  that  I  am  entertained  with  a  fannal  ilif 
dvilityf  and  that  tiiey  are  glad  when  I  am  foirly  goao. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to  one  turmelti 
inspire  ddiftht,  a^nirationy  and  love  !  To  one  civaUe  sf  i» 
swering  and  rewarding  the  greatest  warmth  and  deiicacj  if 
sentiments ! 

I  was  bred  up  amone  a  set  of  excellent  people,  who  aSK- 
tionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  with  the  utmost  honov 
and  respect  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  variety  of  mj 
adventures,  and  strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune  in  maay 
different  conntncs*  Hero  iu  Ciiglaud  there  was  a  time  wfam 
I  lived  according  to  my  heart's  desire.  Whenever  I  appeared, 
public  assemblies  appointed  for  my  reception  were  crowded 
with  persons  of  qusdity  and  fashion,  early  drest  as  for  a  com^ 
to  pay  me  their  devoirs.  Cheerful  hospitality  every  where 
crowned  my  board,  and  I  was  looked  upon  in  every  coontiy 
parish  as  a  kind  of  social  bond  between  the  'squire^  the  pu^ 
son,  and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every  where  bkst 
my  appearance :  they  do  so  still,  and  keep  their  best  cloftes 
to  do  me  honour ;  though  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  hoaeit 
country  folks,  they  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  ay 
head,  and  sometimes  an  unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  cricket 
ball  full  in  my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons  who  thoo^ 
me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  must  forsooth  by  all  means  be 
instructed  by  foreign  masters,  and  taught  me  to  dance  and 
play.  This  method  of  education  was  so  contrary  to  my  ge> 
nius,  formed*  for  much  nobler  entertainments,  that  it  did  nit 
succeed  at  all. 

I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  different  set.  They 
were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the  gaiety  of  my  i^ipear- 
ance^  as  not  only  to  despoil  me  of  the  foreign  fopperies,  Ike 
paint  and  the  patches  that  I  had  been  tricked  out  with  by  mj 
last  miqudgjmc  tA\ota,  >rait^^  <tf.  evei7  innooMt 
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omament  I  had  firom  my  infancy  been  used  to  gather  in  the 
Idds  and  gardens ;  nay,  they  blacked  my  fieu^e,  and  covered 
me  all  over  with  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  very  coarse 
and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged  to  spend  my  whole  life 
in  hearing  sermons ;  nor  permitted  so  much  as  to  smile  upon 
any  occasion. 

In  this  melancholy  disguise  I  became  a  perfect  bugbear  to 
all  children,  and  young  folks.  Wherever  I  came  tliere  was 
a  general  hush,  and  immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness  of 
look  or  discourse ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with  them 
in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took  such  a  disgust  to 
0ie  in  those  tedious  hours  of  yawning,  that  having  transmit- 
ted it  to  their  children,  I  cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  is 
long  since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form,  and  pleasing 
tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive  my  visits  kindly,  ana 
listen  to  what  I  could  tell  them — let  me  say  it  without  vanity 
— how  charming  a  companion  should  I  be !  to  every  one 
could  I  talk  on  Uie  subjects  most  interesting  and  most  pleas- 
ing. With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I  would  discourse  of 
lM>nours  and  advancements,  of  distinctions  to  which  the  whole 
world  should  bo  witness,  of  unenvied  dignities  and  durable 
preferments.  To  the  rich  I  would  tell  of  inexhaustible  trea- 
snres,  and  the  sure  method  to  attain  them.  I  would  teach 
tikem  to  put  out  their  money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  beauty  should  learn  of  me  how  to  pre- 
serve an  everlasting  bloom.  To  the  aflUcted  I  would  aomi- 
nister  comfort,  and  relaxation  to  the  busy. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth  of  all  1 
have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  will  be  desirous 
of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  me ;  and  that  I  may  not 
he  thought  too  difficult,  I  will  tell  you,  in  short,  how  I  wish 
to  be  received. 

You  must  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idleness  and  hurry.  I 
would  every  where  be  welcomed  at  a  tolerably  early  hour, 
with  decent  good-humour  and  gratitude.  I  must  be  attended 
in  the  great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me,  with  re- 
spect ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  finery  :  propriety  of  appear- 
ance, and  perfect  neatness,  is  all  I  require.  I  must  at  dinner 
be  treated  with  a  temperate,  but  cheerful  social  meal ;  both 
the  neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for  me.  Some 
time  I  must  have  tete-a-tete  with  my  kind  entertainers^  and  the 
rest  of  my  visit  should  be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings 
among  sets  of  agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  as  I  shall 
naturally  dictate,  or  in  readmg  some  few  selected  out  of  those 
•nmberiese  books  that  are  d^cated  to  me,  and  Qd  h)[  m:^ 
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name.  A  name  that,  alas !  as  fba  world  ttanda  at  pnaoi^ 
makes  them  ofleiier  thrown  aside  ttaa  taken  upw  Aa  fhoM 
conversations  and  hooka  ehoiild  he  bofli  well  chooen,  to^va 
.some  advice  on  that  head  may  possibly  famish  yoa  wifli  a 
future  paper,  and  any  tiling  yon  siiall  oflbr  on  my  behalf  will 
be  of  great  service  to. 

Good  Mr.  Rambler 

Tour  faithful  Friend  and  Scrrant, 

8TUDAY.* 


No.  3L  TUESDAY,  July  5,  1750. 

FaUague  />ro  vitiit  arme  tenert  mei$m  Ovx9. 

Comipted  maniicrs  T  sbal]  ne'er  defend  s 
Nor,  falsely  witty,  for  my  faults  contend. 

Tiiovou  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the  narrowneai 
of  his  knowledge,  ai-e  very  liberally  confessed,  yet  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  so  willingly  admit  the  weakness  of  humaa 
nature,  seems  to  discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not 
altogether  sincere  ;  at  least  that  most  make  it  with  a  tadt 
reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  that  with  whatever  essr 
they  give  up  the  claim  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  desinMB 
of  being  thought  exempt  from  faults  in  their  own  conduct,  and 
from  errour  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  oppositions,  which  we  may  ob- 
serve made  to  confutation  however  clear,  and  to  reproof  how* 
ever  tender  is  an  undoubted  argument,  that  some  donnant 
privilege  is  thought  to  be  attacked  ;  for  as  no  man  can  loie 
what  he  neither  (Yossesses,  nor  imagines  himself  to  possess,  or 
be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  those  who  break  out  into  fury  as  the  sottest 
contradiction,  or  the  slightest  censure,  since  they  apparentlj 
conclude  themselves  injured,  must  fancy  some  ancient  imm- 
nity  violated,  or  some  natural  prerogative  inyaded.  To  be 
mistaken,  if  they  thought  themselves  liable  to  mistake,  cooM 
not  be  considered  either  as  shameful  or  wonderful,  and  tinef 
would  not  receive  witli  so  much  emotion  intelligence  which 
only  informed  them  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  straggle 

*  This  paper  was  written  by  Miss  Catberine  Talbot,  daughter  of  tlM  Btr. 
Edward  Talbot,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  and  Preacher  at  the  RoIIt.  She  <fied 
Jan.  9,  1770.  See  l*re&ce  to  the  Kaxbub,  in  ^^Bsmw  Enunmi" 
vol.  19.  r 
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u  itlt  tricL  ramtstncHs  againnt  an  attack  that  dcprivMl  tlicni  t>r 
notliiiig  (0  \vliH-li  tlicy  MA  ttienis(;lv<^  i-ntitleil. 

Il  is  i-plnt(!(I  of  one  of  tite  FhiliutoplicrH,  that  whfii  an  ac- 
< iiJtit UAs  lii-fiught  him  of  his  Hoit's  i)rath,  he  fcmvctl  it  naiy 

il!i  tliiH  iTllo^tioi),  *■  1  know  tliat  m;  son  was  uiorta]."  llcrthat 
■  -■  <onviiK-e(l«r«(MM-roiir.  if  hi'  hnd  the  sumo  kiiuwIHgeofhiK 
iiMH  wi>;ikni-MH.  would,  inxtOAil  of  straining  l'i»r  ailifice-s  and 
hi-urxling  malignity,  nnly  regard  Nunh  ovci-Bight^  a§  the  ap- 
prnda^-s  of  hutnauit}'.  and  pacify  himswlf  with  runsidorto; 
that  be  haul  nlwayH  known  man  tu  be  a  fatlililv  being. 

ir  it  be  ti'iie  thntmo.it  of  niir  jmKHiona  am  excited  by  the 
novelly  of  objcrw,  Uiere  is  littli^  reason  for  doubting,  that  to 
W  roiixidt-rcd  as  subject  to  I'allaciCH  of  ratiocination,  or  iui- 
ix-rfcctioM  of  knonlt^dgc  is  to  a  Krcal  {KU't  of  mankind  pntire* 
'  new  :  for  it  \h  imjioHKiblc  t^:*  fall  into  any  company  whcrp 
iiicc  Ih  nul  some  regular  and  established  suhurdiuation,with- 
'>iil  finding  rage  aJiu  vehemence  producoil  only  by  difl'ercnce 
of  sentiments  about  things  lu  wliich  iieitJierof  the  dlsjiutAnti 
lia^e  any  other  interest,  than  what  jii-ococds  finim  their  mutual 
unwil]in};nvsM  til  give  way  tn  any  opiuiun  thftl  may  bring 
upon  them  the  disgrace  of  being  wrung- 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advaucwl  some  crrom'oiw 
doctrineji  iu  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the  eJipcrimenU  by 
wttirh  tiny  were  ('onuite,d  :  and  the  observation  of  every  day 
>(ill  give  new  proof!)  with  how  nitich  industry  subterfuges  and 
t'\af>iAnH  are  sought  to  de<'liue  the  pre^sm-o  of  rt'jti.itleijH  ar- 
guraents.  how  often  the  state  of  tite  question  is  altered,  haw 
often  the  untAgonist  is  wilfully  mi»repre»e»t*'d,  and  in  how 
much  perplexity  the  clearest  positions  are  involved  by  thow 
nitoni  Uiey  happen  to  oppose 

Uf  all  umrtalf)  none  seem  tu  have  bvcn  more  infected  with 
this  Hperies  of  vanity,  than  tlie  race  of  writeri^.  whose  reputa- 
tion arising  solely  from  their  understanding,  gives  them  a 
.^ery  delicate  sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted  on  their 
*  rary  honours.     It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remark  witli  what 

Icitadc  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  will  endeavour  to 

Hate  absurdities  and  re^'oiieilo  rontradictiuns.  only  tn  ob- 

^>late  criticisms  to  which  all  human  ptTforuianccs  must  cvei' 

be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  ran  never  stifTer,  but  when 

tlipy  teach  the  world,  by  a  vain  aiid  ridiculous  impatience,  tn 

think  them  of  importance 

Diyden,  whose  wanuUi  of  fancy,  and  baste  of  comjiositian, 
vwj  frequently  hurried  him  into  inaccuracies,  heard  himself 
rnmetinies  exposed  U>  ridicule  for  having  said  in  one  of  hifr 
(ragedin, 

I  follow  r«W,  wLinh  iluea  fro  (»V  pMtroe. 
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That  no  man  ooold  at  once  follow  aad  be  f((dlo^ived»wai»  II 
may  be  thonghty  too  plain  to  be  long  disrated  ;  and  tbe  tnlfc 
is,  that  Dry  den  was  aroarently  betrayed  into  the  binder  Igr 
the  double  meaning  of  toe  word  Falt^  to  wbich  in  tin  Inau. 
part  of  the  Yn«ehe  bad  annexed  the  idea  of  Fbriumt^  aad  ia 
tiie  latter  that  of  Death;  so  that  the  sense  only  was,  tboagb 
pursued  by  Death,  I  will  not  resign  myself  to  deqpair,  lit 
will  follow  Fortnne,  and  do  and  suffer  wbat  is  ayuolafci. 
This,  howeveri  was  not  completely  expressed,  naAwj/im 
being  determined  not  to  give  way  to  bis  critics^  never  oonbii^ 
ed  that  be  had  been  surpised  by  an  ambipAty  ;  bat  9bMk% 
luckily  in  Virgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  in  adr^  ml 
this  expression,  Eteeseqitiiurque/ugUiquef  *' Here,"aaytfa% 
'^  is  the  passage  in  imitation  of  which  I  wrote  tbe  Use  tkll 
my  critics  were  pleased  to  condemn  as  nonsense;  notbtfi 
may  sometimes  write  nonsense,  thongh  th^  have  nottiisto' 
tune  to  find  it.'^ 

Every  body  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  doublings  to  escias 
the  pursuit  of  criticism ;  nor  is  there  a  single  reader  of  tkv 
poet,  who  would  not  have  paid  him  greater  veneration,  bad 
he  shown  consciousness  enough  of  his  own  superiority  to  set 
such  cavils  at  defiance,  and  owned  that  he  sometimes  slippfll 
into  errours  by  the  tumult  of  his  imagination,  and  die  malth 
tude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself  only  in  Utile 
things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong  without  any  inflaeaoe 
on  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind.  We  may,  with  very 
little  inquietude,  see  a  man  persist  in  a  project  which  he  htf 
found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an  inconvenient  house,  be- 
cause it  was  contrived  by  himself,  or  wear  a  coat  of  a  par- 
ticular  cut,  in  hopes  by  perseverance  to  bring  it  into  faslaoB. 
These  are  indeed  follies,  but  they  are  only  follies,  and,  bow* 
ever  wild  or  ridiculous,  can  very  little  affect  others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently  operabs 
upon  more  important  objects,  and  inclines  men  not  only  Is 
vindicate  tiieir  errors,  but  their  vices ;  to  persist  in  practioei 
which  their  own  hearts  condemn,  only  lest  they  should  sees 
to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the  advice  of  others ;  or 
to  search  fi>r  sophisms  tending  to  the  confusion  of  all  princi- 
ples, and  tl^  evacuation  of  M  duties,  tiiat  they  may  not  ap- 
pear to  act  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predominant,  as  to 
betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this  last  degree  of  comiptio% 
pause  a  moment  to  consider  what  will  te  tiie  conseqaeaoes 
of  the  plea  which  he  is  about  to  offer  for  a  practice  to  wUch 
he  known  biOMitt  v^kiiAlGEi^%3ieaaon,  but  tepcdhd  tj 
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the  violence  of  desire,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  passion, 
or  seduced  by  the  soft  approaches  of  temptation,  and  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  of  guilt  Let  him  consider  what  he 
18  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his  understanding  to  patronise 
those  appetites,  which  it  is  its  chief  business  to  hinder  and 
rdTorm. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  little  art  to  defend  it,  and 
good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been  once  shown,  are  so 
eanly  distinguished,  that  such  apologists  seldom  gain  pro- 
aeljrtes  to  their  party,  nor  have  their  fallacies  power  to  de- 
ceive any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their  discem- 
ment.  AH  that  the  best  faculties  thus  employed  can  perform 
18,  to  persuade  the  hearers  that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom  they 
only  thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has  passed  from  his 
manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endeavours  for  his  reco- 
very are  without  prospect  of  success,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  avoid  liim  as  infectious,  or  hunt  him  down  as 
deetructive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on  his  audience 
bj  partial  representations  of  consequences*  intricate  deduc- 
tioiis  of  remote  causes,  or  perplexed  combinations  of  ideas, 
which,  having  various  relations,  apiicar  different  as  viewed 
OB  diffei-ent  sides ;  that  he  may  sometimes  puzzle  the  weak 
and  well  meaning,  and  now  and  then  seduce,  by  the  admi- 
ration of  his  abilities,  a  young  mind  still  fluctuating  in 
onsettled  notions,  and  neither  fortified  by  instruction,  nor 
enlightened  by  experience ;  yet  what  must  be  the  event  of 
8iich  a  triumph  !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  his  life  in  frolic  : 
Age  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  bring  some  hours  of  serious 
consideration,  and  it  will  then  afford  no  comfort  to  think, 
that  he  has  extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has  loaded 
himself  with  the  crimes  of  others,  and  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or  make  reparation  for  the 
mischief  that  he  has  caused.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  stores  of  ideal  anguisli,  a  thought  more  painful,  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  pn>pagated  corruption  by  vitiating 
principles,  of  having  not  only  drawn  others  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  but  blocked  up  the  way  by  which  they  should  re- 
turn, of  having  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  the  paint  of 
pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to  every  call  but  the  alluring 
voice  of  the  syrens  of  destruction. 

There  is  yft  another  danger  in  this  practice:  men  who 
cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often  successful  in  deceiving 
themselves ;  they  weave  tlieir  sophistry  till  tlieir  own  reason 
18  entangled,  and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  credited 
by  themselves  ;  by  often  contending,  they  gro^  %VEiCKt^  *\si 
vol-  II. — 3  F 
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the  canse ;  and  b j  long  wishing  finr  demonstntiTe  ugi> 
mentst  they  at  last  bring  themselTeB  to  fancy  that  fbej  hM 
found  them.  'They  are  Sien  at  the  nttonnost  verge  of  wiefc* 
edness,  and  may  die  witihont  having  the  light  rekindled  hi 
their  minds,  which  their  own  pride  and  contumacy  have  coe* 
ting^ished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fiswest  failinga,  eitkr 
with  respect  to  abilities  or  v&toe,  are  generallv  aiual  Hia^y 
to  allow  them  ^  for«  net  to  dwell  oa  things  m  sokma  ani 
awfiil  consideradcm,  the  humility  of  confbsaorBy  the  tears  d 
saints,  and  the  dying  terrours  of  persons  eminoit  far  fkHf 
and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that  Cesar  wrote  an  aoosHl 
of  the  errours  committed  by  him  in  his  wars  of  Ciaul,  and  itut 
Hippocrates,  whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational 
greater  than  Cssars^  warned  postority  against  a 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  '^  So  much/'  says  Celsusy  ** 
ihe  open  and  artless  confession  of  an  errour  become  a 
conscious  that  he  had  enough  remaining  to  support  his  chsr 
Tacter.'* 

As  all  errour  is  meanness,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  maa 
who  consults  his  own  dignity,  to  retract  it  as  soon  as  he 
discovers  it^  without  fearing  any  censure  so  much  as  that  of 
of  his  own  mind.  As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries  shoald 
be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  has  seduced  others  by 
bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  endeavour  that  such  as  have 
adopted  his  errours  should  know  his  retraction,  and  that  tho85 
who  have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  should  by  hLs  exan^ 
be  taught  amendment. 


No.  32.     Saturday,  July  r,  1750. 

Of  aU  the  vrots  that  load  the  mortal  state, 

Whate'cr  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  fate  ; 

But  ease  it  as  thou  can'st Klphissto!!. 

So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state  contniy 
to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  monl 
instruction  is  the  art  of  bearing  calamities.  And  such  b  the 
certainty  of  evii,  that  it  is  the  duty  erf  every  man  t»  teniA 
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nind  with  tlio.te  pHniipli^s  that  may  enable  Uim  to  act 
r  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 
He  sect  ul'iincieiit  philvsuphci-H,  that  boaatcd  to  have  car- 
ried this  nixfHsary  science  to  tlic  highest  perfection,  where 
tlie  stoics,  or  scholars  of  Zeno.  whoae  wild  enthuaiastir  vir- 
tue pwtended  to  an  exemption  I'l-om  tlic  sensibilities  of  uncn- 
lightvneil  niortAls,  and  who  proclaimed  thetoso Ives  exalted,  by 
tJie  (iocti-inett  nf  their  sect,  above  tjic  reach  of  thone  miseries 
which  embitter  life  to  the  i-cst  of  the  world.     They  therefore 
'   jMin,   poverty,  lo^  of  lrien(l%  exilci  and  violent 
u   the  cHtalogiie  of  evils ;    aiid  pussed.   in  their 
le.  a  kind  of  irreversible  decree,  hy  which  they 
ijini  I  111  to  be  counted  any  longer  among  the  obiectK  of 

^Knurur  aiixietyi  or  to  give  any  disturhanee  to  the  tranquil- 
^^E|f  a  wise  man. 

^^Kis  edict  was,  1  think,  not  universally  observed;  for 
^pngh  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when  he  was  tortun-d  by  a 
violent  disease,  cried  nut,  that  let  pain  harass  hi%  to  its 
nlmost  power,  it  should  never  foixc  him  to  consider  it  as 
other  than  indiHtrent  and  neutral :  yet  all  had  not  stubbom- 
IIC9S  to  hold  out  against  their  senses  :  for  a  weaker  pupil  of 
Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  confessed  in  tlie  anguish  of  the  gout^ 
that  he  now  fmmU  pain  to  he  an  evU. 

It  may  however  be  questioned,  whetlier  these  philusopliers 
can  be  very  properly  numbered  among  the  teachers  of  pa- 
tience ;  fur  if  pain  be  not  an  evil,  there  seems  no  instmction 
i-equisitc  how  it  may  be  born  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  arm  their  followers  with  arguments  against  itr 
they  may  bo  tliought  to  have  given  up  their  first  position. 
But  tuich  inconsistencies  arc  to  be  expcctoil  fnim  tlio  greatest 
rstandings,  when  they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  by 
Bilarily,  and  employ  their  strength  in  establishing 
Monfl  opposite  to  nature, 

n  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now 
R  end.  That  life  has  many  miseries,  and  that  tliOM  mi- 
•  are,  sometimes  at  least,  ef|ual  to  all  the  powers  of  forti- 
j  is  now  universally  confessed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  uae&il 
pnsider  not  only  how  we  may  escape  ilicm*  but  by  what 
ina  those  which  either  the  accidents  of  alfairs,  or  tlie  in- 
Uties  of  nature,  must  bring  upon  us,  may  bo  mitigated  and 
'  tcncd.  and  how  we  may  make  tliose  hours  less  wretched, 
'i  the  condition  of  our  present  existence  will  not  allow 
e  very  happy. 

"  e  cure  for  tlic  grcalejit  part  of  human  miseries  is  not  ra- 
j  but  pallittlivv.  Infelicity  is  involved  in  corporeal  na- 
>  aud  interwoven  with  our  being  ;  &Vl  ftt\ftiav^»  ^^ux>:&<R« 
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to  decline  it  whoU J  aro  vaekss  aad  vain  :  The  andm  oT  fail 
send  flieir  arrows  against  as  on  every  sideyfliedioice  Is  oi^ 
between  those  wliicli  are  more  mt  less  sharpy  or  tinged  with 
poison  of  greater  or  less  malignity ;  and  the  strongest  an 
which  reason  can  supply^  will  only  blnnt  their  poiats  bnt  < 
not  repel  them. 

The  great  remedy  which  heaven  has  put  in  our  hanJh  b 
patience,  by  which,  thoogh  we  cannot  lessen  the  twinenls  ef 
the  body,  we  can  in  a  jp'^ftt  measure  presorve  ttie  veaee  ef 
the  mindt  and  shaJI  suffer  only  the  natural  and  gennne  flupoe 
of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimony^  or  prolmighg 
its  effecs. 

There  is  indeed  notliing  more  unsuitable  to  the  naiaie  d 
man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and  turbulenoe,  which,  wMl* 
out  examining  whether  Ihey  are  not  sometinies  inplonsy  aie  at 
least  always  offensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to  hate  and 
despise  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If  what  we  snffiur  has  bcea 
brought  upon  us  by  ourselves,  it  is  observed  by  an  aadeat 
poet,  that  patience  is  eminently  our  duty,  since  no  one  diooM 
be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he  has  deserved. 

Lemttr  ex  merito  qmcqidd  patiare  ferendum  ett. 
L€l  pain  deserv'd  without  compUint  be  born.       , 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  contri- 
buted to  our  own  sufferings,  if  punishment  falls  upon  inno- 
cence, or  disappointment  happens  to  industry  and  prudeucf. 
patience,  whether  more  necessary  or  not,  is  much  easier,  since 
our  pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we  have  not  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  asperity  of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Providence,  such 
as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  senses,  or  old  age,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  impatience  can  have  no  presort 
effect,  but  to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  condi- 
tion admits,  by  driving  away  from  us  those  by  whose  conver- 
sation or  advice  we  might  be  amused  or  helped;  and  that  with 
regard  to  futurity  it  is  yet  less  to  be  justified,  since,  withoat 
lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  reward,  which 
he,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it 
well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to  k 
avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention  in  cob- 
plaints,  that,  if  properly  applied^  might  remove  the  cansr- 
Turenne,  among  the  acknowledgements  which  he  used  to  pty 
in  conversation  to  tiie  memory  of  those  by  whom  he  had  bees 
instmcted  in  the  axl  oil  ^9T«r^tDAis&^tAA.^x«t^^^^  tAo 
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taught  him  not  to  spend  his  time  in  regretting  any  mistake 
which  he  had  made,  bat  to  set  himself  immediately  and  vigo- 
roasly  to  repair  it 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cowardice  and  indolence.  We  are  not  to  repine, 
but  we  may  lawfully  struggle ;  for  the  calamities  of  life,  like 
the  necessities  of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of 
diligence.  When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  distress,  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  we  can  only  obey  the  will  of  heaven  by  lan- 
guishing under  it,  any  more  than  when  we  perceive  the  pain 
of  thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  prohibited.  Of 
misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly  known  whether,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  liand  of  God,  it  is  an  act  of  favour  or  of 
punishment :  but  since  all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Pro- 
ridence  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  analo- 
gy of  things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right  to  remove 
one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another;  that  we  are  only  to 
take  care  lest  we  purchase  ease  with  guilt ;  and  that  our  Ma- 
ker's purpose,  whetlier  of  reward  or  severity,  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  labours  which  he  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of 
performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than  in  dis- 
eases intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed  suflTer  such  exacer- 
bations as  seem  to  strain  the  powers  of  life  to  their  utmost 
stretch,  and  leave  very  littie  of  the  attention  vacant  to  pre- 
cept or  reproof.  In  this  state  the  natui*e  of  man  requires 
some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but  impiety  may  be 
easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest  we  should  think  ourselves  too 
soon  entitled  to  the  mournful  privileges  of  irresistible  misery, 
it  is  proper  to  reflect,  that  tlie  utmost  anguish  which  human 
wit  can  contrive,  or  human  malice  can  inflict,  has  been  bom 
with  constancy  ;  and  that  if  the  pains  of  disease  be,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  sometimes  greater  than  those  of  artificial  tor* 
ture,  they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature  shorter  :  the  vi- 
tal frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union  between  soul  and 
body  is  for  a  time  suspended  by  insensibility,  and  we  soon 
cease  to  feel  our  maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent 
to  be  born.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  questioning 
whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportioned,  that  the 
one  can  bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether 
virtue  cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soul  well  principled  willnotbe  separated  sooner  than  subdued. 
In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our  passions,  such 
as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of  friends,  or  declension  of 
character,  the  chief  danger  of  impatience  is  upon  the  first 
attack,  and  many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  b^  ^«V&K\i 
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the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  these  the  mort  general  precept 
is,  not  to  take  j^easure  in  any  thing  of  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  secure  the  possession  to  oarselves.  This  coanaei^ 
when  we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial  advaotan 
as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual  solicitnde  for  fatoreni- 
city,  is  undoubtedly  just^  and  delivered  by  that  anthoritj 
which  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  in  anv  other  sense^  la  it  not 
like  advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we  should  stumble,  or  not  to  aee 
lest  our  eyes  should  light  upon  deformity  ?  It  seems  to  Mi 
reasonable  to  eiyoy  blessings  with  confidence,  as  well  as  l» 
resign  them  with  submission,  and  to  hope  for  the  contimuuMt 
of  good  which  we  possess  witliout  insolence  or  volnptiiois- 
ness,  as  for  the  restitution  of  that  which  we  lose  without  de- 
spondency or  murmurs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  anguish  of  ii^a- 
tience,  must  arise  fh>m  frequent  reflection  on  the  wisdom  nd 
goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are  ridws 
and  poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the  tendency  of  every 
thing  to  our  good,  and  of  tlic  possibility  of  turning  miseries 
into  happiness,  by  receiving  them  rightly,  will  incline  us  to 
hfrss  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  gives  or  takes  mray. 
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Quod  caret  alterna  vfqide  durahih.  noil  est.  Oti». 

Alternate  rest  and  labour  loiigf  endure. 

Ix  the  early  ages  of  the  world*  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions,  when  innocence  wis 
yet  untainted,  and  simplicity  unadulterated,  mankind  wis 
happy  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Best :  a  gentle  divinity,  who 
required  of  her  worshippers  neither  altars  nor  sacrifices,  and 
whose  rites  were  only  performed  by  prostrations  upon  tnrfo 
or  flowers  in  shades  of  jasmine  and  myrtie,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  nectar. 

Under  this  easy  government  the  first  generations  breathed 
the  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring,  ate  the  fruits,  which,  with- 
out culture,  fell  ripe  into  their  hands,  and  slept  under  bowers 
ai-ched  by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  their  heads, 
and  the  beasts  sporting  about  them.  But  by  degrees  they 
began  to  lose  th^r  ori^iiial  integrity ;  each,  ^ou|^  there  wi2i 
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more  tiian  mough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  ^imropriating  part 
to  himseld  Then  entered  violence  and  firauo,  and  theft  and 
rapine.  Soon  after  pride  and  envy  broke  into  the  world,  and 
brought  with  them  a  new  standard  of  wealth ;  for  men,  who 
til!  then  thought  themselves  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing, 
now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but  by 
the  plenty  of  others ;  and  began  to  consider  themselves  as 
poor^  when  they  beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be  happy, 
because  only  one  could  have  most,  and  that  one  was  always 
in  danger,  lest  the  same  arts  bv  which  he  had  supplanted 
others  should  be  practised  npon  himself. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  state  of  the 
earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  divided  into  seasons ;  part 
of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the  i-cst  yielded  only  ber- 
ries, acorns,  and  herbs.  The  summer  and  autumn  indeed 
furnished  a  coarse  and  inelegant  sufficiency,  but  winter  was 
without  any  relief ;  Famine^  with  a  thousand  diseases  which 
the  inclemency  of  the  air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made 
havoc  among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  lest  they 
should  be  destroyed  before  they  were  reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine^  who  scattered  tlie 
ground  every  where  with  carcases,  Labour  came  down  upon 
earth.  Labour  was  the  son  of  Necessity  ^  the  nursling  of  Hope^ 
and  the  pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother,  the 
spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  governess.  His 
face  was  wrinkled  with  the  wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun ; 
he  had  the  implements  of  husbandry  in  one  hand,  with  which 
he  turned  up  the  earth ;  in  the  other  he  had  the  tools  of  archi- 
tecture, and  raised  walls  and  towers  at  his  pleasure.  He 
called  out  with  a  rough  voice,  ^* Mortals!  see  here  the  power 
to  whom  you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are  to  hope 
for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety.  Tou  have  long 
languished  under  the  dominion  of  Rest^  an  impotent  and  de- 
ceitful goddess,  who  can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but 
resigns  you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Disease, 
and  suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and  de- 
stroyed by  every  accident. 

**  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  I  will  teach  you 
to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity  of  the 
sky ;  I  will  compel  summer  to  find  provision  for  the  winter ; 
I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you  their  fisli,  the  air  its  fowls, 
and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  wiU  teach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  bring  out  firom  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains metals  which  shall  give  strength  to  your  hands,  and  se 
cority  to  yonr  bodies,  by  which  you  may  be  covered  from  the 
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assaults  of  the  fiercest  beasts,  aad  witb  wUck  yoo  shaU  M 
the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject  all  nataire  to  yonr  nsi 
and  pleasure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  imitation,  the  inhabitaate 
of  the  globe  considered  Labour  as  their  only  fHend,  aad 
hasted  to  his  command.  He  led  them  oat  to  the  fields  and 
mountains,  and  showed  themhow  to  open  mines,  to  level  hHls, 
to  drain  marshes,  and  change  the  course  of  rivers.  Theflm 
of  things  was  immediately  transformed ;  the  land  was  cover* 
ed  with  towns  and  villages,  encompassed  with  fields  of  cern, 
and  plantations  of  fmit-trees ;  and  nothing  was  oetti  bat 
heaps  of  grain,  and  baskets  of  fmit,  full  tables,  and  crewM 
storehouoses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  fidlowers  added  every  hoar  new  ae^ 
quisitions  to  their  conquests,  and  saw  Famine  ^ewSiuSh 
dispossessed  of  his  dominions ;  till  at  last,  amidst  their  jol- 
lity and  triumphs,  tiiey  were  depressed  and  amased  by  thi 
approach  of  Lasaiiude^  who  was  known  by  her  sunk  eyesaai 
dejected  countenance.  She  came  forward  trembling  aad 
groaning  :  at  every  groan  the  hearts  of  all  those  that  bchdd 
her  lost  their  courage,  their  nerves  slackened,  their  hands 
shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from  their  grasp. 

Shocked  with  this  honid  phantom,  they  reflected  with  re- 
gret on  their  easy  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  La* 
bour,  and  began  to  wish  again  for  the  golden  hours  which 
they  remembered  to  have  passed  under  the  reign  of  Rests 
whom  they  resolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom  they  intend- 
ed to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives.  Best  had 
not  left  the  world  ;  they  quickly  found  her,  and  to  atone  ftr 
their  former  desertion,  invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
acquisitions  which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Best  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and  vallies,  whidi 
she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into  palaces,  reposed 
herself  in  alcoves,  and  slumbered  away  the  winter  upon  beds 
of  down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottos  with  cascades 
playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed  always  somefliing 
wanting  to  complete  her  felicity,  and  she  could  never  lull  her 
returning  fugitives  to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  befim 
their  engagements  with  Labour :  Nor  was  her  dominion  en- 
tirely without  control,  for  she  was  obliged  to  share  it  with 
Luxury^  though  slie  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend, 
by  whom  her  influence  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it 
seemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soft  associates,  however,  reigned  for  some  time 
without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last  Luxury  betrayed 
her  chai^  and  let  \yi  Disease  to  seize  upon  her  worshippers* 
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Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the  nsnrpefs ;  who 
employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  each  other. 

JResi  had  not  always  the  same  enemy  :  in  some  places  she 
escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ;  but  had  her  residence  in- 
vaded by  a  more  slow  and  subtle  intruder,  for  very  frequently) 
when  every  tiling  was  composed  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without,  when  every  flower 
was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale  freighted  with  perfumes,  Sa^ 
iieiy  would  enter  with  a  languishing  and  repining  look,  and 
throw  herself  upon  the  couch  placed  and  adorned  for  the  ac- 
commodation or  Rest.  No  sooner  was  she  seated  than  a 
Seneral  gloom  spread  itself  on  every  side,  the  groves  imme- 
lately  lost  tlieir  verdure,  and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from 
tbeir  melody,  the  breeze  sunk  in  sighs,  and  the  flowers  con- 
tracted their  leaves,  and  shut  up  their  odours.  Nothing  was 
seen  on  every  side  but  multitudes  wandering  about  they  knew 
not  whither,  in  quest  tliey  knew  not  of  wbat ;  no  voice  was 
heard  but  of  complaints  that  mentioned  no  pain,  and  mnr- 
nnrs  that  could  tell  of  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  followers  again  be* 
gan  to  treat  her  with  contempt ;  some  of  them  united  them- 
selves more  closely  to  Luoniry,  who  promised  by  her  arts  to 
ilrive  Satiety  away ;  and  others;  that  were  more  wise,  or  had 
■lore  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  Labour j  by  whom  they 
«vere  indeed  protected  from  Satiety,  but  delivered  op  in  tima^ 
to  Lassitude^  and  forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest* 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their  Tfipk  of 
ihort  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  Uable 
to  inroads  from  those  who  were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They 
each  found  their  subjects  unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
■pon  every  opportunity.  Labowr  saw  the  riches  which  he 
had  given  always  carried  away  as  an  offering  to  Rest^  and 
Best  found  her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  from  her  to 
htg  help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  last  determined 
opon  an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  the  world 
between  them,  and  govern  it  alternately,  allotting  the  domi- 
nion of  the  day  to  one,  and  that  of  the  night  to  the  other,  and 
promised  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  each  raier,  so  that^  when- 
ever hostilities  were  attempted,  Satiety  should  be  intercepted 
by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  ei^lled  by  Rest.  Thus  the  an- 
cient quarrel  was  appeased,  and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded 
by  its  contrary.  Rest  afterwards  became  pregnant  by  La^ 
hour 9  and  was  delivered  of  Healthf  a  benevolent  goddess,  who 
consolidated  the  union  of  her  parents,  and  contnbttted  to  Ae 
regular  vicissitades  of  their  reigns  by  dispeosfaif  lier  |(ifti  to 

ft>]»  nu— SO 
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those  only  who  shared  their  lives  in  just  proportions  hetmat 
Rest  and  Labour. 
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-*— AVfi  nve  vano 

Jiurantm  el  nhnt  metu,^-'^  Hos. 

Alarm'd  with  eT'rjr  riiiiiggBle» 

In  er*rx^  wood,  in  ev'ry  vale.  Eupmihitov. 

I  HAVE  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedicated  aoinr 
of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies ;  and  indeed  the  mondiib 
whose  instructions  are  accommodated  only  to  one  half  of  tb 
human  species,  must  be  confessed  not  sufficiently  to  have  CK* 
tended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  masculiM 
duties  afford  more  room  for  counsels  and  obsei*vations,  ai 
they  are  less  uniform,  and  connected  with  things  more  sidi- 
ject  to  vicissitude  and  accident^. wo  therefore  find  that  ii 
philosopliical  discourses  which  teach  by  precept,  or  historical 
narratives  that  instruct  by  example,  the  peculiar  virtues  or 
faults  of  women  fill  but  a  small  part ;  perhaps  generally  too 
small,  for  so  much  of  our  domestic  happiness  is  m  their  hands, 
and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our  earliest  years,  that 
the  universal  iuterest  of  the  world  requires  them  to  be  well 
instructed  in  their  province :  nor  can  it  be  thought  proper 
that  the  qualities  by  which  so  much  pain  or  pleasure  may  be 
given,  should  be  let%  to  tlie  direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my  paper  to  t 
letter,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  then 
whose  chief  ambition  is  to  please,  as  it  shows  how  certainlj 
the  end  is  missed  by  absurd  and  injudicious  endeavours  tt 
distinction. 

TO  THE  UAMBLER. 

Sir — I  am  a  young  gentleman  at  my  own  disposal,  with  a 
considerable  estate;  and  having  passed  through  the  commra 
forms  of  education,  spent  sometime  in  foreig^n  countries,  and 
made  myself  distinguished  since  my  return  in  the  polite^ 
company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in  which eveiy 
man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  provide  for  the  continuatioB  ef 
his  lineage.  I  withstood  for  some  time  flie  solicitations  aid 
remonstrances  of  m;  aunts  and  undesi  but  at  last  was  per- 
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fliuded  to  Tiait  Anthea.  an  heiress,  whose  land  lies  contignons 
to  mine,  and  whom  birtii  and  beauty  are  without  objection. 
Our  friends  declared  thai  we  were  bom  for  each  other :  all 
flraw  on  Iwth  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  hindering  our 
union,  contributed  to  promote  it,  and  were  conspiring  to 
bnny  us  into  matrimony,  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  one  another.  1  was,  however,  too  old  to  be  given 
away  without  my  own  consent;  and  having  happened  to  pick 
■p  an  opinion,  which  to  many  of  my  relatinna  seemed  ex- 
tremely odd,  that  a  man  miglit  be  unhappy  with  a  larg» 
estate,  detennined  to  obtain  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  person 
with  whom  I  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.     To 

K tract  the  courtship  was  by  no  pieans  difficult,  for  Anthea 
.  a  wonderful  facility  of  evading  questions  which  I  seldom 
repeated,  and  of  barring  approaches  which  I  had  no  great 
eacmiesa  to  press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  civilities,  without 
ardent  professions  of  love^  or  formal  offers  of  settlements.  I 
oftra  attended  her  to  public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
aU  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom,  that  very  little 
iMdght  can  be  gained  into  the  private  character,  and  there- 
fan  I  was  not  yet  able  to  inform  myself  of  her  humour  and 
inclinations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make  one  of  a  small 
party,  and  spend  a  day  in  viewing  a  seat  and  gardens  a  few 
Miles  distant :  and  having,  upon  her  compliance,  collected  the 
nrt  of  tlie  company,  1  brought  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which  I 
lad  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance,  having  delayed  to  buy 
one  myself,  till  1  should  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
lady*B  opinion  for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  Anthea  came 
down,  but  as  she  was  going  to  step  into  the  coacli,  started 
back  with  great  appearance  of  termui-,  and  told  us  that  she 
durst  not  enter,  for  t)ic  shocking  colour  of  the  lining  had  so 
nuch  the  air  of  the  mourning  coach  in  which  she  followed  her 
annt's  funeral  tliree  years  before,  that  she  should  never  have 
ber  poor  dear  aunt  out  of  lior  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with  their  miB> 
tresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  the  coach,  and  got  another 
■ore  gay.  Into  this  we  all  entered,  the  coachman  be|^  to 
drive,  and  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  the  expectation  t)t 
what  we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small  inclination  of  the  car- 
riage^ Anthea  screamed  cut,  that  we  were  overthrown.  We 
ware  obliged  to  fix  all  our  attention  apon  her,  which  she  took 
care  to  Iteep  up,  by  renewing  her  outcries  at  eveiy  corner 
wriiere  we  had  occasion  to  turn ;  at  intervals  she  entertained 
u  with  tkvtful  complaints  of  the  uneadness  of  tbc  coach,  and 
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(AUged  me  to  caH  Wfcral  tinw  OE  11m  coiiAsta  W  ttte 
and  drive  without  joltiii|(.  Tke  po«p  ftHow  odMrNnd  te 
please  118,  and  therefore  noved  very  alowljt  tiU  AiithM 
out  that  this  pace  would  keqi  us  lon||;QroB  tte  atOMi^  wmA 
aired  that  I  would  order  him  to  make  mora  qieed.  Ha  whif* 
ped  his  hor&ea,  the  oaach  jolted  again,  aadABtheamiy 
plaisantly  told  us  how  much  she  r^ented  that  aha  mMa< 
of  our  company* 

At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  road^  and  bcgaa  t*  ttUt 
difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on  a  sudden,  AntSen  aaw  a 
before  us,  which  she  could  not  ymtnre  to  pasa.  Wo 
therefore  oblised  to  alight,  that  we  ml^t  walk  over 
bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it  we  found  it  so  narraw»  ttaH 
Antbea  durst  not  set  her  foot  upon  U,  and  waa  rnntfial, 
long  consultation,  to  call  the  coach  back,  and  witt 
rable  precautions,  trarrours,  and  lamentations^  croasad  Ihs 
brook. 

It  was  necessary  afber  this  delay,  to  amend  our  pace, 
directions  were  accordingly  given  to  the  coachman, 
Antbea  informed  us,  that  it  was  common  for  the  axle  to  catch 
lire  with  a  quick  motion,  and  begged  of  me  to  look  out  evcij 
minute,  lest  we  should  all  be  consumed.  I  was  forced  to  obsj, 
and  give  her  from  time  to  time  the  most  solemn  dedaratioBi 
that  all  was  safe,  and  that  I  hoped  we  should  readitbe  phKf 
without  losing  our  lives  either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  we  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard,  with  moretr 
less  speed,  but  always  with  new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety.  If 
the  ground  was  hard,  ^e  were  jolted ;  if  soft,  we  were  sink* 
ing.  If  we  went  fast,  we  should  be  overturned ;  if  sloiriy, 
we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length  we  saw  somethii^ 
which  she  called  a  cloud,  and  began  to  consider  that  at  thil 
time  of  the  }rcar  it  frequently  thundered.  This  seemed  Id 
be  Uie  capital  terrour,  for  after  that  the  coach  was  suliaed 
to  move  on ;  and  no  danger  was  thought  too  dreadful  to  be 
encountered,  provided  she  could  get  into  a  house  before  the 
thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dangers,  and  cum, 
and  fears,  and  consolations,  and  stories  of  la&s  dnq^ged  ia 
the  mire,  forced  to  spend  all  the  night  on  a  heath,  drowned  ia 
rivers,  or  burnt  with  lightning ;  and  no  so<Mier  had  a  haii^ 
breadth  escape  set  us  free  from  one  calamity,  but  we  wm 
threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  intended  to  rcgab 
ourselves,  and  I  imposed  to  Antbea  the  choice  of  a  neat  WHI- 
ber  of  dishes,  which  the  place,  being  well  previ^dfor  caltf- 
taiument,  happened  to  aSbrd.    She  mtade  some  otyectioB  ts 
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every  thing  that  waa  <^ored ;  one  thing  she  hated  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  another  she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen  it 
qwUed  at  lady  Fewlwell's  table,  another  she  was  sore  ^ej 
coaldnutUressatthishoiiBo,  and  another  she  could  not  touch 
without  French  sauce.  At  last  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  mI- 
Hon,  but  titerc  was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  howerer 
procured  witli  great  expedition,  and  when  it  came  to  the  table 
ahe  found  that  licr  fright  had  talicn  away  her  stomach,  which 
indeed  she  thought  no  great  loss,  for  she  could  never  believe 
that  any  thing  at  an  inn  could  be  cleanly  got. 

Dinner  was  now  over,  and  the  company  proposed,  for  I  was 
now  past  tlie  condition  of  making  overtures,  that  we  should 
pursue  our  original  design  of  visiting  the  gardena.  Ajithea 
declared  that  she  could  not  imagine  what  pleasure  we  expected 
from  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a  little  gravel,  and  two 
or  three  pits  of  clear  water ;  that  for  her  part,  she  hated  walk- 
ing till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  thought  it  very  likely  to 
rain;  and  again  wished  tliatshe  had  staid  at  home.  Wethen 
reconciled  ourselves  to  our  disappointment,  and  began  to  talk 
on  common  subjects,  when  Anthea  told  us,  that  since  we  came 
tonee  gardens,shewouldnothinderoursatisfaction.  Weall 
rose,  and  walked  tltrough  the  enclosures  for  some  time,  with 
■o  otJier  trouble  than  the  necessity  of  watching  lest  a  frog 
flboald  hop  across  the  way,  which  Anthea  told  us  would  cer- 
tainly kill  her,  if  aheshould  happen  toseo him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none ;  hut  when  we  were 
within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anttiea  saw  some  sheep,  and 
heard  the  wether  clink  his  bell,  which  she  was  certain  was  not 
hung  upon  him  for^othiug,  and  therefore  no  assurances  nor 
entreaties  should  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step  further ;  she 
was  aorry  ta  disappoint  the  company,  but  her  life  was  dearer 
to  her  than  ceremony. 

We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now  discovered  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  returning,  for  the  night  would 
come  upon  us,  and  a  thousand  misfortunes  might  happen  in 
the  dark.  The  horses  were  immediately  harnessed,  and  An- 
thea having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her  to  stay  so  long, 
was  eager  to  set  out  But  we  had  now  a  new  scene  of  terroar, 
every  man  we  saw  was  a  robber,  and  we  were  ordered  aome- 
times  to  drive  hard,  lest  a  traveller  whom  we  saw  behind 
ahould  overtake  us  ;  and  sometimes  to  stop,  lest  we  should 
come  up  to  him  who  was  passing  before  us.  She  alarmed 
many  an  honest  man,  by  be^ng  him  to  spare  her  life,  as  he 
passed  by  the  coach,  and  drew  me  into  fifteen  quarrels  with 
pemns  who  increased  her  fright,  by  kindly  stopping  to  en- 
quire whether  they  could  aaabit  m.     At  hat  we  came  home, 
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asd  At  told  her  CMipaay  next  dmj  tvluKi  b  platiBBtfiiB  flhf 
had  been  taking. 

I  sapposep  sir^  I  seed  Bot  iBqoire  of  job  what  dadBctliat 
may  be  made  from  thb  narratiTey  Bor  what  luMiBaai  cbb 
arise  from  the  sodetj  of  that  woman  who  nriatuea  evwar* 
dice  for  elegance,  ami  iBiagiBea  all  delicacy  to  ooarirtiB  IB- 
fusing  to  he  pleased.  '  I  aB^  ftc»    * 
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Mm.  prmmbm  Juno^ 
«Vmi  HymeiUBaB  adettt  nmt  iOi  Gntia  kef*  Otui» 

Without  eonmibial  /mm**  M  they  wed ; 
Nor  Bjfwtm  nor  Uie  Grocet  ble«  the  bed. 

TO  THE  KAHBLER. 

Sir — As  you  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance  of  the 
promise,  by  which  you  gave  us  reason  to  hope  for  another 
paper  upon  matiimony,  I  imagine  you  desirous  of  collectiDg 
more  materials  than  your  own  experience,  or  observation,  can 
supply ;  and  I  sliall  therefore  lay  candidly  before  yon  an 
account  of  my  own  entrance  into  the  omiugal  state. 

I  was  about  eight-and-twenty  years  old,  when  baring  tried 
the  diversions  of  tlie  town  till  I  began  to  be  weary,  and  being 
awakened  into  attention  to  moi'e  serioBs  business,  by  the 
failure  of  an  attoraey  to  whom  I  had  in^licitly  trusted  the 
conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my  estate  into  ny 
own  care^  and  methodise  my  whole  life  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  economical  prudence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  I  took  leave  of  qiy  acquaint* 
ance,  who  dismissed  me  with  numberless  jests  upon  my  new 
system ;  having  fii*st  endeavoured  to  divert  me  from  a  design 
so  little  wortliy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  accounts  of  tike 
ignorance  and  rusticity  into  which  many  had  sunk  in  their 
i-etirement,  after  having  distinguished  themselves  in  tavems- 
and  playhouses,  and  given  hopes  of  rising  to  uncommon  end* 
nence  among  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

When  I  came  fii*st  into  the  country,  which  by  a  ne^dect  not 
uncommon  among  young  heirs,  I  had  never  seen  smce  the 
death  of  my  father,  I  found  every  thing  in  such  confasuuif 
that  being  utterly  without  practice  in  business,  I  had  great 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  disentangling  the  perplexities  of 
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my  circumstances ;  they  however  gave  way  to  diligent  appli- 
cation ;  and  I  perceived  that  the  advantage  of  keeping  my 
own  accounts  would  very  much  over-balance  the  time  which 
they  could  require. 

I  had  now  visited  my  tenants,  surveyed  my  land,  and  re- 
paired the  old  house,  which,  for  some  years,  had  been  running 
to  decay.  These  proofs  of  pecuniary  wisdom  began  to  recom- 
mend me  as  a  sober,  judicious,  thriving  gentleman,  to  all  my 
graver  neighbours  of  the  country,  who  never  failed  to  cele- 
brate my  management  in  opposition  to  Thriftless  and  Latter- 
wit,  two  smart  fellows,  who  had  estates  in  the  same  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  they  visited  now  and  then  in  a  frolic^  to 
take  up  their  rents  beforehand,  debauch  a  milk-maid,  make  a 
feast  for  the  village,  and  tell  stories  of  their  intrigues,  and 
then  rode  post  back  to  town  to  spend  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whether  I  should 
be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but  a  short  perseverance  re- 
moved all  suspicions.  I  rose  every  day  in  reputation,  by  the 
decency  of  my  conversation,  and  the  regularity  of  my  con- 
duct, and  was  mentioned  with  great  regard  at  the  assizes^  as 
a  man  very  fit  to  be  put  in  commission  for  the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  and  the  daily  necessity 
of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  contracts,  letting  leases,  and  su- 
perintending repairs,  I  found  very  little  vacuity  in  my  life, 
and  therefore  had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage ;  but,  in  a 
little  while  the  tumult  of  business  subsided,  and  the  exact 
method  which  I  had  established  enabled  me  to  despatch  my 
accounts  with  great  facility.  I  had,  therefore,  now  upon  my 
hands,  the  task  of  finding  means  to  spend  my  time,  witliout 
fiUling  back  into  the  poor  amusements  which  I  had  hitherto 
indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the  sports  of  the  field,  which 
I  saw  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  that  tliey  were  indeed  the  only  pleasures  in 
which  I  could  promise  myself  any  partaker. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  situation  naturally  disposed  me 
to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the  known  value  of  my  estate, 
with  my  reputation  for  frugality  and  prudence,  easily  gained 
me  admission  into  every  family  ;  for  I  sooiT  found  that  no 
inquiry  was  made  after  any  other  virtue,  nor  any  testimonial 
necessary,  but  of  my  freedom  from  encumbrances,  and  my 
care  of  what  they  termed  the  main  chance.  I  saw,  not  with- 
out indignation,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  daughters, 
wherever  I  came,  were  set  out  to  show ;  nor  could  I  consider 
tliem  in  a  state  much  different  from  prostitution,  when  I  found 
tiiem  mrdered  to  play  their  urs  before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by 
mm»  seeming  dmncey  specimens  of  their  mosic,  their  wiHrk, 
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or  their  housewifery.  No  sooner  was  I  placed  at  table,  thiii 
flie  young  lady  was  called  upon  to  pay  me  some  civility  or 
other;  nor  could  I  find  means  of  escaping,  from  either  Gather 
or  mother,  some  account  of  their  daugfhter's  excellences^  with 
a  declaration  that  they  were  now  leaving  the  world,  and  had 
no  business  on  this  side  the  grave,  but  to  see  their  children 
happily  disposed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been  pkaaed  to 
compliment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  pleasure  of  thdr 
age,  so  good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a  relief  to  her  mamma  ia 
the  care  of  the  house,  and  so  much  her  papa's  favourite  fiir 
her  cheerfulness  and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  the  last  re- 
luctance that  they  should  part ;  but  to  a  worUiy  genUanaa 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  often  visit,  mj  would 
not  so  far  consult  their  own  gratification  as  to  refuse  tar ; 
and  their  tenderness  should  be  shown  in  her  fortune^  whenenr 
a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from  any  prefer- 
ence of  me  before  another  equally  rich,  I  could  not  but  look 
with  pity  on  young  persons  condemned  to  be  set  to  auction, 
and  made  cheap  by  injudicious  commendations ;  for  how  could 
they  know  themselves  offered  and  rejected  a  hundred  times, 
without  some  loss  of  that  soft  elevation,  and  maiden  digmty, 
so  necessary  to  the  completion  of  female  excellence  ? 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  liistory  of  the  stratagems 
practised  upon  my  judgment,  or  the  allurements  tried  upon 
my  heart,  which,  if  you  have,  in  any  part  of  your  life,  beeo 
acquainted  with  rural  politics,  you  will  easily  conceive.  Their 
arts  have  no  great  vai*iety,  they  think  notliing  worth  tiieir 
care  but  money,  and  8U])posing  its  influence  the  same  upon 
all  tlie  world,  seldom  endeavour  to  deceive  by  any  other  means 
than  false  computations. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself  loudly  commended 
for  my  disci*etion,  I  began  to  set  some  value  upon  my  cha- 
racter, and  was  unwilling  to  lose  my  credit  by  marrying  for 
love.  I  therefore  resolved  to  know  the  fortune  of  the  lady 
whom  I  should  address,  before  I  inquired  after  her  wit,  de- 
licacy, or  beauty. 

This  dctcrrfiination  led  me  to  Mitissa,  the  daughter  of 
Chrysophilus,  whose  pei*son  was  at  least  without  deformity, 
and  whose  manners  were  free  from  reproach,  as  she  had  been 
bred  up  at  a  distance  from  all  common  temptations.  To  Mi- 
tissa therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her  parents  to  pay  ny 
courts  and  was  referred  by  her  again  to  her  father,  whose 
direction  she  was  resolved  to  follow.  The  question  then 
was,  cmly,  what  should  be  settled  P  The  old  gentleman  made 
an  enormous  demand,  with  which  I  refiiaed  to  comply.    Mi- 
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Ussa  was  onlcMd  to  exert  lier  power ;  she  told  me,  that  if  I 
could  rcrusc  lirr  papa,  I  had  no  love  for  her ;  tliat  she  was  an 
iinhappj'  c'i'catm'p,  and  tliat  I  was  a  pci-fidious  man ;  tlieii  shp 
burst  into  teai-s,  and  fell  into  fits.  All  this,  as  I  was  nu  paa- 
sionat«  lover,  had  little  effect  She  next  refused  to  see  me, 
and  because  1  thought  myself  obliged  to  write  in  terms  of 
distress,  they  had  drcc  hopes  of  starving  me  into  measures; 
but  finding  me  inflexible,  the  father  complied  with  my  pro- 
jposal,  and  told  me  he  liked  me  the  more  fur  being  so  good  at 
a  bargain. 

I  was  HOW  married  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  experience  the 
htppin(.>ss  of  a  match  made  without  passion.  Mitissa  soon 
discovvrt-il  that  she  was  equally  prudent  with  myaelt;  and  had 
taken  a  husband  only  to  be  at  lier  own  command,  and  to  liave 
a  chariot  at  hernwn  call.  She  brought  with  her  an  oU  maid 
recommended  by  lier  mother,  who  taught  her  all  the  arbi  of 
(lomentic  management,  and  was,  on  every  occasion,  her  chief 
agent  and  directrcsH.  They  soon  invented  one  reason  or 
uther  to  quarrel  with  all  my  servants,  and  either  prevailed 
on  mc  to  turn  tliem  away,  or  treated  thctn  so  ill  that  tliey  left 
IDC  of  themselves,  and  always  supplied  their  places  with  some 
brought  from  my  wife's  relations.  Thus  they  established  a 
family,  over  which  I  had  no  authority,  and  which  was  in  a 
pcriK>tual  conspiracy  against  me;  for  Mitissa  considered  faer- 
Mlf  as  having  a  separate  interest,  and  thought  nothing  her 
onu,  but  what  she  laid  up  without  my  knowledge.  For  this 
reason  she  brought  me  false  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the 
house,  joined  with  my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times, 
and  by  mcuus  of  a  steward  of  her  own,  took  rewards  for  so- 
liciting abatements  of  the  rent  Her  great  hope  is  to  outlive 
ine,  that  she  may  enjoy  what  she  has  tJius  accumulated,  and 
therefore  she  is  always  contriving  some  improvements  of  her 
jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  injunction  to  liiii- 
der  me  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  repairs.  Her  father 
and  mother  assist  her  in  her  projects,  and  are  frequently  hint- 
ing that  siic  is  ill  used,  and  reproaching  me  with  the  presents 
that  other  ladies  receive  from  their  husbands. 

Such,  sir,  was  my  situation  for  seven  years,  till  at  last  my 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  having  one  day  invited  her  father 
to  my  house,  I  laid  tlie  state  of  my  affairs  before  him,  detect- 
ed my  wife  in  several  of  her  frauds,  turned  out  her  steward, 
t:har;;cd  a  constable  witli  her  maid,  took  my  business  in  my 
own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  settled  allowance,  and  now  writt^ 
tiiis  account  to  warn  others  against  marrying  those  whom 
they  have  no  reason  to  esteem. 

1  am,  ((V. 

VOL.  II — .1  n 
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Thkes  is  scvoelj  anr  Rpeciea  ef  poetiT.flBt  has  aJlunA 
>ioKira»den^'vetat0da««writBn,4anitbe  pastoral,  m 
is  gaktrtiXtj  plewda^  became  it  oieiMHtlie  mind  with  r^ 
prewflUtloiwof  KeMBiudfiartealBnHtcrcvT  'rrrjriniiTMiJ 
aii<<^ which  an  can  aqiaHrJateeiftettwtiM-TUT  wellM 
■cribed.  It  cidibiti  >  UCi^  to  vfekh  we  hare  been  alv^' 
acciMtMMd  to  anadatB  peace^aai  ln5m«,a»il  iTiTi>«  rure: 
and  therefore  «f  readily  set  open  the  heart  Tor  tbe  admiariMi 
of  its  imagea,  which  coatribate  to  drive  away  cares  and  ya- 
tnrbations,  and  suffer  oDrselves,  without  resistance^  to  be 
transported  to  elyaian  regions,  where  we  are  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  Joy,  and  plenty,  and  contentment;  wbwe  evny 
gale  whispers  pleasure,  and  every  shade  promises  rqmae. 

It  baa  beep  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to  talk  of  vhit 
they  do  not  know,  tiiat  pastoral  is  the  most  ancient  podtrj 
and,  indeed,  since  it  is  probahle  that  poetry  is  neatly  of  m 
same  antiquity  with  rational  nature,  wid  nnce  the  lUb  of  tte 
first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasonably  coajectan^ 
that,  as  their  ideas  would  necessarily  be  borrowed  from  ttosc 
objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  their  compoaurc^ 
being  filled  chiefly  witii  such  thoughts  on  the  visible  creatioa 
as  roust  occur  to  the  lirst  observers,  were  pastoral  hyaa^ 
like  those  which  Milton  inlxodnces  the  orinnal  pair  sii^a^ 
in  the  day  of  innocence,  to  the  praise  of  their  Maker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetiy  was  the  first  on- 
ploynient  of  the  human  imagination,  it  is  generally  the  first 
literary  amusement  of  our  minds.  We  have  seen  fields,  and 
meadows,  and  groves,  ti-om  the  time  that  our  eyes  ofeunL 
upon  life ;  and  are  pleased  with  birds,  and  brooks,  and  lvea(% 
much  earlier  than  we  engage  among  the  actions  and  paawwi 
of  mankind.  We  are  therefore  delighted  with  rural  ptctwtli 
because  we  know  the  original  at  an  age  when  our  cario8^]^ 
ran  be  very  little  awakened  by  descriptions  of  coorts  wliia. 
we  never  beheld,  or  representations  «f  pasaoas  which  «* 
never  felt. 
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The  satisfaction  received  from  this  kind  of  writing  not 
only  begins  early,  but  lasts  long ;  we  do  not,  as  we  advance 
into  the  intellectual  world,  throw  it  away  among  other  child- 
ish amusements  and  pastimes,  but  willingly  return  to  it  in 
any  hour  of  indolence  and  relaxation.  The  ima^^  of  true 
pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  exciting  delight,  because 
the  works  of  natin*c,  from  which  they  are  drawn,  have  always 
the  same  order  and  beauty,  and  continue  to  force  themselves 
upon  our  thoughts,  being  at  once  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
regard,  and  more  than  adequate  to  the  strongest  reason,  and 
severest  contemplation.  Our  inclination  to  stillness  and 
tranquillity  is  seldom  much  lessened  by  long  knowledge  of 
the  busy  and  tumultuary  part  of  the  worid.  In  childhood 
we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  country,  as  to  the  region  of  plea- 
sure ;  we  recur  to  it  in  old  age  as  a  port  of  rest,  and  periiaps 
with  that  secondary  and  adventitious  gladness,  which  every 
man  feels  on  reviewing  those  places,  or  recollecting  those  oc« 
correiices,  that  contributed  to  his  youthful  enjoyments,  and 
bring  him  back  to  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  world  was  gay 
with  the  bloom  of  novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  side, 
and  hope  sparkled  before  him. 

The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  invited  numbers 
withnvt  number  to  try  their  skill  in  pastoral  performances,  im 
which  they  have  generally  succeeded  after  the  manner  of  oth«r 
imitators,  transmitting  tlie  same  images  in  the  same  combi- 
nation from  one  to  another,  till  he  that  reads  the  title  of  a 
poem,  may  guess  at  the  whole  series  of  the  composition ;  nor 
will  a  man,  after  the  perusal  of  thousands  of  these  p^orm- 
mnces,  find  his  knowledge  enlai^ed  with  a  single  view  of  na- 
ture not  produced  befoi*e,  or  his  imagination  amused  with  any 
new  application  of  those  views  to  moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow ;  for  though  nature 
itself,  philosophically  considered,  be  inexhaustible,  yet  its 
general  effects  on  the  eye  and  on  the  ear  are  uniform,  and  in- 
capable of  much  variety  of  description.  Poetry  cannot  dwell 
upon  the  minuter  distinctions,  by  which  one  species  differs 
from  another,  without  departing  from  that  simplicity  of  gran- 
deur which  fills  the  imagination ;  nor  dissect  tiie  latent  quali- 
ties of  things,  without  losing  its  general  power  of  gratifying 
every  mind  by  recalling  its  conceptions.  However,  as  eacE 
age  makes  some  discoveries,  and  those  discoveries  are  by  de- 
grees generally  known,  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are 
introduced,  and  by  little  and  little  become  common,  pastoral 
might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  small  augmantations,  an^ 
e3Lhibit  once  In  a  century  a  scene  somewhat  varieil. 
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But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like  others,  talcni 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  not  qualified  to  adwn  IheB^ 
men  to  whom  the  face  of  nature  was  so  little  known,  thatflwj 
have  drawn  it  only  after  their  own  imagination,  and  changed 
or  distorted  her  features,  that  tlieir  portraits  might  appear 
something  more  than  servile  copies  from  their  predeoeason. 

Not  only  tlie  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  oocaaiDns  on 
which  they  can  be  properly  produced,  are  few  and  meraL 
The  state  of  a  man  confined  to  the  employment  and  pleasnrm 
of  the  country,  is  so  little  diversified,  and  exposed  to  so  few 
of  those  accidents  which  produce  perplexities,  terroors,  and 
surprises,  in  more  complicated  tnmsactions,  that  he  can  be 
shown  but  seldom  in  such  circumstances  as  attract  curiositj. 
His  ambition  is  without  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue. 
He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but  that  he  is  rioMr 
than  himself;  nor  any  disasters  to  lament,  but  a  cmel  mis- 
tress, or  a  bad  harvest. 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new  source  of 
plcasui*c  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove  the  scene  from  tiie 
fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute  fishermen  for  shepherds,  and 
tierive  iiis  sentimciilH  fi*om  the  piscatory  life  ;  for  which  be 
has  been  censured  by  succeeding  critics,  because  the  sea  i&aa 
object  of  terrour,  and  by  no  means  proper  to  amuse  the  mind, 
and  lay  the  passions  asleep.  Against  this  objection  he  might 
be  defended  by  the  established  maxim,  that  the  poet  has  t 
right  to  select  his  images,  and  is  no  more  obliged  to  show  the 
sea  in  a  storm,  than  the  land  under  an  inundation  ;  but  may 
display  all  the  pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dangers  of  the 
water,  as  he  may  lay  his  stiepherd  under  a  shady  beecL 
>\  ithout  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild  beast  loose  upon 
him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  piscatory  eclogue, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  supplied.  The  sea,  though  in  hot 
countries  it  is  considered  by  those  who  live,  like  Sannazarius, 
upon  the  coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  has  not- 
>vithstanding  nmch  less  variety  than  the  land,  and  therefore 
will  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  descriptive  writer.  When  he 
has  once  shown  the  sun  rising  or  setting  upon  it,  curled  its 
watei*s  with  the  vernal  breeze,  rolled  tlie  waves  in  gentle  sue- 
rcssion  to  the  shore,  and  enumerated  the  fish  sporting  in  the 
shallows,  he  has  nothing  remaining  but  what  is  common  to  all 
<»tber  poetry,  the  complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lo^-cr, 
or  tlie  indignation  of  a  fisher  that  his  oysters  arc  refused,  and 
Mycon's  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  tlie  general  reception  of  this  kind  of 
]x>etry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime  pleasures,  in  which  the 
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greaterpart  or  mankiod  must  always  live.  To  all  the  inland 
inhabitants  of  every  regioD,  the  sea  ia  only  known  as  an  im- 
meose  diffusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass  rn>m  one 
country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is  frequently  lost.  They 
have,  tlirrefui-c,  no  opportunity  of  tracing  in  their  own 
thonglits,  the  dear.riptions  of  winding  shores  and  calm  bays, 
nor  can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  tliey  are  mentioned,  witli 
other  sensations  than  on  a  sea  chart,  or  the  metrical  geogra- 
pliy  of  Dionysius. 

This  dcfwt  Sunnazarius  was  hindered  from  perceiving,  by 
writing  in  a  learned  language  to  readers  generally  acquainted 
with  tlie  works  of  nature :  but  if  he  had  inadb  his  attempt  in 
any  vulgar  tongue,  ho  would  soon  have  discovered  how  vainly 
he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that  loved,  which  was  not  un- 
derstood. 

1  am  afraid  it  will  not  he  found  easy  to  improve  the  pas* 
torals  of  antiquity,  by  any  great  additions  or  diversifications. 
Our  descriptions  may  indeed  diSer  from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an 
£nglisli  from  an  Italian  summer,  and  in  some  respects,  as 
modern  rnnn  ancient  life  ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both  countries 
nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to  do  rather  with  the 
passions  of  men,  which  are  uniform,  than  their  customs, 
wliicli  are  change^le,  the  varieties,  which  time  ur  place  can 
furnisli.  will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  in  the  next  paper,  how  Utile  the  latter  ages  have  con- 
tributed to  tlio  iniprovemcut  of  the  rustic  muse. 
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Ctmto  qw  nji'nu, «  quanda  armtnUi  vatabas, 
AmpliitTi  Dircxat.  Vltc. 

Such  itrainil  iiingis  once  Amphinn  play'tU 
When  liit'ning  flocks  the  powerful  call  obcy'd. 

EtratxiTOH. 

In  writing  or  judging  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither  the  authom 
nor  critics  of  latter  times  seem  to  hare  paid  sufficient  regard 
to  the  originals  left  us  by  antiquity,  but  have  eiitanglcd  them- 
aclves  with  unnecessary  difficulties,  by  atlvancing  principles, 
which,  having  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  are 
wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of  composition,  in  which, 
lUwve  all  others,  mcro  nature  iato  be  r^arded. 

It  IB  therefore  necesurj  to  inquire  afto*  some  more  diq- 
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tinct  and  exact  idea  of  ihis  kind  of  writing.  Thia ««gr,i 
think,  be  easily  fimnd  in  tike  poAfcorab  of  Yivgil,  fipun  nhiia 
opinion  it  will  not  appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we.nniahhr 
that  every  advantage  of  nature  and  of  liortaiie  oonoomd  la 
complete  his  productions ;  that -he  was  bom  with  great  aeon* 
racy  and  severily  of  judgment,  enlightened  with  all  tike  leoniN 
ing  of  one  of  the  brif^est  ages,  and  embellished  witk  ths 
elegance  of  the  Roman  coort ;  that  he  empfeyed  his  powot 
rather  in  improving  than  inventing,  and  taer^kHre  nuut  luM 
endeavoured  to  recompense  the  want  of  novell^  by  ezactnem ; 
that  taking  Theocritus  for  his  original,  he  found  pasfeonl  fir 
advanced  towards  perfection,  and  that  having  so  ffraata  rivals 
he  must  have  proceeded  with  uncommon  caution. 

K  we  search  the  writings  of  YirgU,  for  tiie  true  dHhitifi 
of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  apotmin  which  any  adkm  m 
pcunim  is  represented  ijf  Us  effects  upon  a  coufUrg  l^fem  What* 
soever,  therefore  may,  according  to  the  common  coarse  st 
things,  happen  in  the  country,  may  afford  a  subject  for  a  pai^ 
toral  poet. 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  modern  critics,  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  golden  age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  discf^ 
ver  why  it  is  thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  nuni 
state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  writer  his 
consistently  preserved  the  Arcadian  manners  and  seati- 
ments.  The  only  reason  that  I  have  read,  on  which  thisrwii 
has  been  founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the  customs  of  modem 
life,  it  is  improbable  that  shepherds  should  be  capable  of  har- 
monious numbers,  or  delicate  sentiments ;  and  therefore  tht 
reader  must  exalt  his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by  car- 
rying his  thoughts  to  the  age  in  whicli  the  care  of  herds  aal 
flocks  was  the  employment  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into  their  hypothesifl» 
by  considering  pastoral,  not  in  genera],  asarepresentatioDrf 
rural  nature,  and  consequently  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and 
scntifncnts  of  those,  whoever  they  are,  to  whom  the  country 
affoiHls  pleasure  or  employment,  but  simply  as  a  dialogue,  or 
narrative  of  men  actually  tending  sheep,  and  busied  in  the 
lowest  and  most  laboriou3  ofiBces ;  from  whence  they  very 
readily  concluded,  since  characters  must  nec^essarUy  be  pre- 
served, that  either  the  sentiments  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
speakers,  or  the  speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
sentiments. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errours,  a  thousand  precepts 
have  been  given,  which  have  only  contributed  to  perplex  aatl 
con  found.   Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that  tbo  imaginaiy 
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nuunnen  of  the  golden  age  should  be  miiTWMdlj  pnaerytdf 
and  have  therefore  believed,  that  nothing  more  oonld  be  ad- 
mitted in  pastoral,  than  lilies  and  roses,  and  rocks  and  streamSf 
among  which  are  heard  the  gentle  whispers  of  chaste  fondness^ 
or  the  soft  complaints  of  amorous  impatience*  In  pastoral, 
as  in  other  writings,  chastity  of  sentiment  ought  doubtless  to 
be  observed,  and  purity  of  manners  to  be  represented ;  not 
because  the  poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age, 
but  because,  having  the  subject  in  lus  own  choice,  he  ought 
always  to  consult  the  interest  of  virtue. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  i^  lay  down  other  princi- 
ples, not  very  consistent  with  tiieir  general  plan ;  for  they 
tell  us,  that,  to  support  the  character  of  the  shepherd,  it  is  pro- 
per that  all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  and  that  some  slight 
instances  of  ienorance  should  be  interspersed.  Thus  the 
shepiierd  in  Virgil,  is  supposed  to  have  forgot  the  name  of 
Anaximander,  and  in  Pope  the  term  zodiac  is  too  hard  for  a 
rustic  apprehension.  But  if  we  place  our  she^erds  in  their 
primitive  condition,  we  may  give  them  learning  among  their 
other  qualifications ;  and  if  we  suffer  them  to  allude  at  all  to 
things  of  later  existence,  which,  pertiaps,  cannot  witli  any 
great  propriety  be  allowed,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  making 
them  speak  with  too  much  accuracy,  since  they  conversed 
with  divinities,  and  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages  the  arts 
of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable  condition 
of  a  shephei-d  always  before  them,  conceive  it  necessary  to 
degrade  the  language  of  pastoral  by  obsolete  terms  and  rustic 
words,  which  they  very  learnedly  call  Doric,  without  re- 
flecting, that  they  thus  become  authors  of  a  mangled  dialect, 
which  no  human  being  ever  could  have  spoken,  that  they  may 
as  well  refine  the  speech  as  the  sentiments  of  their  personage, 
and  that  none  of  the  inconsistencies  which  they  endeavour  to 
avoid,  is  greater  than  that  of  joining  elegance  of  thou^t 
with  coarseness  of  diction.  Spenser  begins  one  of  his  pasto- 
rals with  studied  barbarity ; 

JHggmi  Davie,  I  bid  her  good-day : 
Or,  Diggon  her  it,  or  I  mitsa^. 

Dig.    Her  was  her  while  it  was  day-Iigh^ 
But  now  her  ia  a  most  wretched  wight. 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  su^ect  on  which 
speakers  like  these  exercise  their  eloquence  ?  Will  he  not  be 
somewhat  disappointed^  when  he  finds  them  met  together  to 
Condemn  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  Surely,  at 
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the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theologyi  he  may  gaia 
some  acquaintance  with  his  native  language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  because  persons  of 
all  ranks  inhabit  the  country.  It  excludes  not*  therefore^  on 
account  of  the  characters  necessary  to  be  introduced,  any 
elevation  or  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas  only  are  ii 
proper*  which,  not  owing  their  original  to  rural  objectB^ 
not  pastoral.     Such  is  the  exclamation  in  Yirgil, 

^unc  Mcio  qitid  tit  Amor,  duris  in  cavtibvM  illnm 
ItmaruSt  aut  Rhodope,  out  extremi  Garamunietf 
JS'ec  jeneria  noairi puerum^  nee  tangtUnie^  edimi, 

I  know  thee.  Lore,  in  deserts  thou  wert  bred. 

And  at  the  dugs  of  savage  tigers  fed ; 

Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains.  Uktokv. 

T^'liicti  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was  carried  to  still  greater 

impropriety : 

I  know  thee,  Love,  wild  as  the  rapping*  main. 
More  fierce  than  tigers  on  the  Libyan  plain; 
Ihoa  wert  from  JEin -.'s  burning  entrails  torn  ; 
Bcgut  in  tempests,  and  in  thunders  born  ! 

Sentiments  like  tliese.  as  they  have  no  ground  in  nature,  arc 
indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem  ;  but  in  pastoi*al  they  ar» 
paKicularly  liable  to  censure,  because  it  wants  that  exaltation 
above  common  life,  which  in  tragic  or  heroic  writings  often 
i-econciles  us  to  bold  flights  and  daring  figui*es. 

Pastoral  being  the  representation  of  an  action  or  passion.- 
by  its  effects  upon  a  country  tifc^  has  nothing  peculiai*  but  its 
confinement  to  rural  imagery,  without  which  it  ceases  to  be 
pastoral.  This  is  its  true  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot 
lose  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of  diction.  The 
Pollio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  elevation,  is  a  composition  truly 
bucolic,  though  ivjected  by  the  critics ;  for  all  the  images  arc 
either  taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the  religion  of  the  age 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Silenus  is  indeed  of  a  more  disputable  kind,  because 
though  the  scene  lies  in  the  country,  the  song  being  iTligious 
and  iiistorical,  had  been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other  audi- 
ence or  place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a  fiction : 
for  the  introduction  of  a  god  seems  to  imply  the  golden  age. 
and  yet  lie  alludes  to  many  subsequent  transactions,  and 
mentions  Gallus,  the  iK)et*s  contemiiorary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  poem,  that  the 
occasion  which  is  supposed  to  produce  it  be  at  least  not  in- 
consistent wit\\  a  cowu\tn  V\&.)  or  less  Ukdy  to  interest  tbost 
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'  have  retired  into  places  of  solitude  and  quiet,  tluui  tiie 
e  busy  pai-t  of  mankind.  It  is  dierefore  improper  to  give 
title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in  which  the  speakers,  after 
diglit  mention  of  their  flocks,  fall  to  complaints  of  rrrours 
le  cliurcl),  and  corruptions  in  (lie  government,  or  to  1»- 
tations  of  the  death  of  some  illustrious  person,  whom, 
n  once  the  poet  has  called  a  shepherd,  be  baa  no  longer 
labour  upon  his  hands,  but  can  make  the  clouds  weep, 

lilies  witlier,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  without 
ar  learning,  genius  or  study< 

is  part  of  Claudian's  character  of  his  mstic,  that  he 
putca  his  time  not  by  tlie  succession  of  consuls,  but  of 
ests.  Those  who  pass  their  days  in  retreats  distant 
I  tlic  theatres  of  business,  arc  alwaysleaat  likely  to  hurry 
*  imngination  with  public  affairs. 

he  facility  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  the  pastoral 
?,  has  incited  many  writers,  from  whom  more  judgmeot 
It  have  been  ex[>ccted,  to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  Joy  which 
kccasion  retiuircd  into  the  mouth  of  Daphne  or  of  Thyrsis  ; 
as  oni-  absurdity  must  naturally  be  expected  to  make  way 
mother,  they  have  written  with  an  utter  disregard  both 
fc  and  nature,  and  filled  tlieir  productions  with  mytholo- 
I  allusions,  with  incredible  fictions,  and  with  sentiments 
:h  neiUier  passion  nor  reason  could  have  dictated,  since 
rfaange  which  religion  has  made  in  the  whole  system  of 
jforld. 
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.tuream  qiuigm  mediterHattm 
Oilifit,  lutvi  cartl  tb—lcU 
Surdibuf  letli,  taret  imiiiUndi 

Soiriiu  au!a.  Ho>- 

The  tnin  wilhin  tlie  golden  mnn, 

Who  cm  hii  bulOesl  »iiU  conUio, 

Securely  viewi  ihe  niiii'd  cell, 

Where  sordid  wxnt  and  Mmw  dwell  i 

And  in  hinwelf  Mrenelygrui, 

I>eclinesui  envied  room  of  aute.  Fauioi. 

novo  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagination  have 
;n  between  the  natural  and  moral  state  of  the  world,  it, 
been  observed  that  happiness,  as  well  as  virtue,  con- 
in  mediocrity ;  that  to  avoid  avcry  •xtr«pie  is  mccmut 
•1.  n.—^  I 
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tfveiito  him  who  huM  M  crtlwr  case  tluui  te  j^  flMo^tf 


prwent  8teto  with  cMe  and  safety ;  md  that  tte  wHite  irtfc 
btfaeroadof  afearity^mi  dflwrrfdearifUAiieiM  i^ 
fhejittill8orTioe,hatte  'V 

Thua  the  nuudm  of  Ckobalna  tin  Lindian,  tOffm  IJ^ 
MaUeeriijf  is  bettf  iiaa  beea  leng  considared  aa  aai  ai«f  "^ 
ip*iiicipie»  estendad  thrm|^  tfaa^whole  uiapaw  «€  Wb 
nature  The  CTparfaaip6  a^eYary  age  aaeiaa  te  hayBj||iH> 
new  conirmatimy  and  ia  aiiaw  thiit  imtMagb  hubliiw^i^Br 
cioua or  alloring,  ia  panned  witt  projpMiff  ar  MjayeitAi 
aafe^  beyond  certain  liiaila.  '**' 

Eren  tiie  gifts  of  natnret  which  may  trnhr  be- 
as  the  most  solid  and  dnraUe  <rf  all  ttorreatml  a 
are  fonnd,  wlien  tliey  eioeed  flie  ndddle  poinl»  tar: 
noBsessor  into  many  caIaaBitle8»  eaailir  nvaUad  bj  oiftMh  ^ 
have  been  less  bonntifiillj  emfehad  or  adoraaft;  W^l^. 
every  day  women  perish  with  Infhmyy  by  ha^riM  httn,  toa^Mv' 
ing  to  set  tlielr  Imuity  to  diow ;  and  others,  ttmigh  Ml  Ml 
equal  guilt  or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharp  reroorsey  1ib> 
gttishing  in  decay,  neglect,  and  obscurity,  for  baring  ratBl 
their  youtliful  charms  at  too  high  a  price.  And,  indee^^  if  Ad 
opinion  of  Bacon  be  thought  to  deserve  much  rtnid,  rtrj 
few  sighs  would  be  vented  for  eminmit  and  simnatiYe  ek* 
gance  of  form ;  **  for  beautiful  women,^  says  he,  *^aie  sil* 
dom  of  any  great  accomplidiments,  liecause  they,  for  ftt 
most  part,  study  behaviour  rather  than  virtue." 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of  the  ooryiK 
real  firame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  enjoyment  of  At 
comforts,  and  to  the  performance  of  tfie  duties  of  life^  ni 
requisite  in  yet  a  greater  measure  to  the  accomplidmMBi  rf 
any  thing  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  yet  even  these,  it  wi 
can  judge  by  their  apparent  consequences,  are  MOiaiiliars 
not  very  beneficial  to  those  on  whom  they  are  moat  IHisnllj 
bestowed.  They  tlmt  frequent  the  chambers  of  the  mck  irill 
generally  find  the  sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn  mala- 
dies, among  them  whom  confidence  of  the  force  of  natdre 
formerly  betrayed  to  negligence  and  irregularity  ;  and  that 
superfluity  of  strength,  which  was  at  once  tiieir  boaat  aai 
their  snai-e,  has  often,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  life,  no  oChor 
eflTect  than  that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotoiice  and  aa» 
guish. 

These  gifts  of  nature  are,  however,  always  blesringi  ia 
themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged  wifli  gratitade  to  Uai 
that  gives  them ;  since  they  are,  in  their  regular  and  kciii- 
mate  eflbcts,  producti^'e  of  happiness,  and  prove  pemicioai 
only  by  voluntary  corr«(^»sa  fst  SsUa  w^jK^eooa.    And  as 
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there  is  little  danger  of  pursuiDS  them  with  too  much  ardour 
or  anxiety,  because  no  skill  or  diligence  can  hope  to  procure 
them,  the  uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon  our  lives  is  men- 
tioned, not  to  depreciate  their  real  value*  but  to  repress  the 
I  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the  want  of  them  often  gives 
occasion  in  those  who  do  not  enough  suspect  their  own 
frailty,  nor  consider  how  much  less  is  the  calamity  of  not 
possessing  great  powers,  than  of  not  using  them  ariglit. 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to  others,  there 
is  none  so  much  within  the  reach  of  our  endeavours  as  riches, 
nor  any  tiling  more  eagerly  or  constantly  desired.  Poverty 
is  an  evil  sUways  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated  with  so 
many  cii*curostances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every 
man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.  Some  degree  of  riches  is  there- 
fore required,  that  we  may  be  exempt  from  the  gripe  of  ne- 
cessity ;  when  this  purpose  is  once  attained,  we  naturally 
wish  for  more,  that  tlie  evil  which  is  regarded  with  so  mucb 
liorrour,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance  from  us ;  as  he  that 
has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the  paw  of  a  savage,  will  not  be  at 
rest  till  they  are  parted  by  some  barrier,  which  may  take 
away  all  possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  reasonably  indulged,  Cleobu- 
lus  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to  extend  his  mediocrity.  But 
it  almost  always  happens,  that  the  man  who  grows  rich, 
changes  his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants  by  some  new 
measure,  and  from  flying  the  enemy  that  pursued  him,  bends 
his  endeavours  to  overtake  those  whom  he  sees  before  him. 
The  power  of  gratifying  his  appetites  increases  their  de- 
mands ;  a  tliousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon  him,  importunate 
to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  ambition  open  prospects  to 
desire,  which  still  grow  wider  as  they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds ;  an  eager- 
ness for  increase  of  possessions  deluges  the  soul,  and  we  sink 
into  the  gulfs  of  insatiability,  only  because  we  do  not  suf- 
ficiently consider,  that  all  real  need  is  very  soon  suj^lied,  and 
all  real  danger  of  its  invasion  easily  pi-ecluded ;  that  Uie 
claims  of  vanity,  being  witliout  limits,  must  be  denied  at  last ; 
and  that  the  pain  of  repressing  them  is  less  pungent  before 
:  !iey  have  been  long  accustomed  to  compliance. 

Whosoever  shall  look  heedfuUy  upon  those  who  are  eminent 
tor  their  riches,  will  not  think  their  condition  such  as  that  he 
should  hazard  his  quiet,  and  much  less  his  virtue,  to  obtain  it. 
For  all  that  great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  moderate 
fortune,  is  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  more 
privilege  for  ignorance  and  nee,  a  quicker  succession  or  flat 
F^rieH,  and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 
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Tbereis  mie reason  seldoiii  raMUFkad  wUdi makM  ficto 
less  desirable.    Too  much  wealtli  ia  veiy  fireqimifly  lliaaoea* 
aion  of  poverty.    He  whom  the  waatDneaa  of  abaadaiioehif ' 
once  softened,  eaailj  ainks  into  mglecl  of  hia  nflUra ;  anito 
that  thinks  he  can  aifiyrd  to  be  nwhgent^  ia  notfiur  firifn  being  • 
poor.    He  will  aoon  be  involved  in  perptaddes,  whidh  Mr  ' 
inexperience  will  raider  nnaurmoantabie ;  beirilli^  tekri|» 
to  those  whose  intoreat  it  ia  ttathe  ahonld  be  man  mgmmk 
and  will  be  at  last  tiwn  to  pieces  bj  voltniea  thnftalwnjaboav 
over  fiirtanea  in  decay.  Vi^ 

Whentheplainaof  India  were  bnmt  vp  by  a  ling  ooHliBitf^ 
ance  of  droaght^  Hamet  and  Raachld»  two  mil^Mnwilai 
shefAerdsy  faint wifli  thirstf  stood  at  thecomoKNi  boandaiyd 
their  grounds,  Willi  their  flocks  and  herds  pantiii^  ronnd  Am^ 
andin  extremity  of  distress  prayed  for  water.  On  m  aaddea 
the  air  was  becalmed,  tttt  hitis  ceased  to  chirp,  attd  tiieiada 
to  bleat  Theytomedtheireyeaevery  way,  andaawnbciag  . 
of  mighty  stature  advancing  through  the  valley^  whom  ttej 
knew  upon  his  nearer  approach  to  be  the  Genius  of  DistribiK 
tion.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the 
other  the  sabre  of  destruction.  The  shepherds  stood  tremb- 
ling, and  would  have  retired  before  him ;  but  he  called  to 
them  with  a  voice  gentle  as  the  breeze  tiiat  plays  in  the  eves* 
ing  among  the  spices  of  Sabie ;  ^^  Fly  not  from  your  lieaebc- 
tor,  children  of  the  dust !  I  am  come  to  offer  you  gifts,  wUch 
only  your  own  folly  can  make  vain.  Tou  here  pray  for  wa- 
ter, and  water  I  will  bestow  ;  let  me  know  with  hiow  nack 
you  will  be  satisfied :  speak  not  rashly ;  consider,  tiiat  of 
whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  excess  is  no  less  daa- 
gerous  than  scarcity.  When  you  remember  the  pain  sf 
thirst,  do  not  forget  tlie  danger  of  suffocation.  Now,  HaoMt, 
tell  me  your  requeet.*' 

^^  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,"  says  Hamet,  <<let  tUne 
eye  pardon  my  confusion.  I  entreat  a  little  brooky  whid  in 
summer  shall  never  be  dry,  and  in  winter  never  overflow." 
**  It  is  granted,'^  replies  the  Genius ;  and  immediately  b» 
opened  the  ground  with  his  sabre,  and  a  fountain  bubbling  up 
under  their  feet,  scattei<ed  its  rills  over  the  meadows ;  the 
flowers  i*cnewed  their  fn^rance,  the  trees  spread  a  g 
foilagc,  and  the  flo<:ks  and  herds  quenched  their  thirst 

Then  turning  to  Raschid,  the  Genius  invited  him  likewi« 
(o  offer  hispetition.  <^  I  request^"  says  Raschid,  **  that  thoi 
wilt  turn  the  Ganges  through  my  grounds,  with  all  its  waten* 
and  all  their  inhabitants."  Hamet  was  struck  with  thegrea^ 
iiess  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  secretly  rapined  ia 
iiis  heart,  that  )\e\ia^  wit  m^&^^^«aBAA\ietUionbmi« Ids; 
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%hcn  the  genius  spoke,  *^  Rash  man,  be  not  insatiable  !  re- 
member, to  thcc  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canst  not  use,  and 
liow  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the  wants  of  Hamet  P''  Ras- 
chid  repeated  his  desire,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  mean 
appearance  that  Hamet  would  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  tlie  Ganges.  The  genius  tlicn  retired  towards 
the  river  and  the  two  shepherds  stood  waiting  the  event.  As 
Raschid  was  looking  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a 
sadden  was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  tliey  found  by  the 
mighty  stream  tliat  the  mounds  of  the  Granges  were  brokon. 
The  flood  rolled  forward  into  the  lands  of  Raschid,  his  plan- 
tations were  torn  up,  his  flocks  overwhelmed,  ho  was  swept 
ftway  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 
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InfeUx        nvlli  btcne  nupta  marito.  Avfosrivi. 

Unblesty  stiU  doom'd  to  wed  with  roifery. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  has  been  frequently  the 
subject  of  compassion  to  medical  writers,  because  their  con- 
stitution of  body  is  such,  that  every  %tate  of  life  brings  its 
peculiar  diseases  :  they  are  placed,  according  to  the  proverb, 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other  choice  than  of 
dangers  equally  formidable ;  and  whether  they  embrace  mar- 
riage, or  determine  upon  a  single  life,  are  exposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  choice,  to  sickness,  misery,  and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  great  a  degree  of  natural  in- 
felicity might  not  be  increased  by  adventitious  and  artificial 
miseries ;  and  that  beings,  wliose  beauty  we  cannot  behold 
without  admii*ation,  and  whose  delicacy  we  cannot  coni8m.> 
plato  without  tenderness,  might  bo  suffered  to  enjoy  every 
alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  But,  however  it  has  happened, 
the  custom  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind 
of  conspiracy  against  tliem,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
had  themselves  an  equal  share  in  its  establishment ;  and  pre- 
scriptions which,  by  whomsoever  they  were  begun,  are  now 
of  long  continuance,  and  by  consequence  of  great  authority, 
seem  to  have  almost  excluded  them  from  content,  in  whatso* 
ever  condition  tiiey  shall  pass  tlieir  lives. 

If  tliey  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  continue  in  tliat  state 
which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  place  happiness  most  in  their 
own  power,  they  seldom  give  those  that  frecvu&wt  \bftSx  ^nt^^ 
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verBBtion  any  fxallcd  notions  of  the  blessing  of  liberty  ;  hr 
wbetbw  it  be  tliat  they  an.  angry  la  sec  witli  what  iiicon^ 
derate  ei^cnicss  other  heedless  females  rush  into  nlarery.  « 
vitli  wbat  absuixl  vanity  the  married  ladies  boaat  the  cliangt 
of  &eir  cooditioii,  and  condcnin  the  heroines  who  endcaviw 
to  aafurt  die  natural  dignity  of  their  sex  :  whetlier  tfcey  art 
I  conscious  that,  like  bairen  countries  they  are  free,  only  Ik> 
cauae  Hiey  «  eiv  ncvpr  thought  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  a  con- 
quest, or  imagine  that  tbcir  sincerity  is  aot  iIw»vwmmi|KI^ 
I  ed,  when  they  declare  tMr  ontempt  of  dhb]  ft  !•  c«W« 
that  they  general^  appear  to  have  sMM  gnat  iM  Immtttt 
cause  of  uneadnesB*  aadtii^naBjof  tMnkare  vUwOMI 
perauaded,  by  poweiful riietoriciaM,  to  t»  tbe Bfc -fVUk^ 
had  so  long  contemned,  and  pat  on  the  btidal  omaamt^tkp 
time  when  they  least  becoHMtbem.  •  j 

What  are  ttie  real  camea  of  the  ImpatieKe  which.  AaMhi 
discover  in  a  Tiigia  state*  I  afaall  perhqia  take  mamattm 
occasion  to  examine.  Ilat  it  is  not  to  m  envied  for  Hi  tt^ 
piness,  appears  from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  ia  araidea  f 
Iram  Uie  opinion  universally  prevalent  among  the  Hex.  tfctf 
iio  woman  continues  long  in  it  but  because  she  is  not  iuvitsd 
to  forsake  it ;  from  the  disposition  always  sbown  to  treat  Ji 
maids  as  the  refuse  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  wUliagaMi 
with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  by  those  iriiaae  csperi- 
ence  lias  enabled  them  to  judge  at  leisure  sod  decade  «M 
authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it  is  mach  eariv 
to  Gnd  reasons  for  rejecting  than  embracing.  Martiap^ 
thougii  a  certain  security  from  the  reproach  and  aolitodBef 
antiquated  virginity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  conducted  mtm 
disadvantages.  tJiat  take  away  much  from  the  pleasaie  whia 
society  promises,  and  might  afford,  if  pleasyres  and  paiM 
were  honctitly  shared,  and  mutoal  coDfioence  inviolabty  in- 
serted. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  saffiv  mdar  cu^ 
jugal  vexations,  are  to  be  considers  with  great  idtj,  hiifian 
their  husbands  are  often  not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  afte* 
tion.  but  forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  TKMMCe,  ar  kf 
persuasion  and  importunity,  equally  renstless  when  nrged  by 
those  whom  they  have  been  always  accustomed  to  niMilfin 
and  obey ;  and  it  very  seldom  appears  that  those  Who  an 
thus  despotic  in  tlic  disposal  of  their  children,  pay  a^j  1^  '  1 
gard  to  tlieir  domestic  and  personal  felicity,  or  think  it  M  j 
much  to  be  inquired  whether  tliey  will  be  happy,  as  wheth* 
fbey  will  be  rich.  I 

It  may  be  orgeA*  i&  extenna&n.^  ^da  aiaa,  vUck|t- 
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Tents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be  numbered  witli  robbers 
snd  Bssofisins,  rref|uentl;  commit,  that,  in  their  estimation, 
liches  and  liappincst  are  equivalent  terms.  Tliey  have  pass- 
ed tbe'.r  lives  nit))  no  other  wish  than  or  adding  acre  to  acre, 
and  (tiling  one  bag  after  another,  and  imagine  the  advantage 
of  a  daughter  sufficiently  considered,  when  they  have  secured 
her  a  large  jointure,  and  given  her  reasonable  exoectatiuns 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  those  pleasures  with  which  she  had 
seen  her  father  and  mother  solacing  their  age. 

There  is  an  economical  oracle  received  among  the  pruden- 
tial part  of  the  world,  which  advises  fatliei's  "  to  marry  their 
daughters,  lest  tliey  should  marry  themselves ;"  by  which  1 
suppose  it  is  implied,  that  women  left  to  their  own  conduct 
generally  unite  themselves  with  such  partners  as  can  contri- 
bute very  little  to  their  felicity.  WIiu  was  the  author  of  thifi 
maxim,  or  with  what  intention  it  was  originally  uttered,  I 
have  not  yet  discovered ;  but  imagine,  that  however  solemnly 
it  may  he  transmitted,  or  however  implicitly  received,  it  can 
confer  no  autlinrity  which  nature  has  denied  ;  it  cannot  license 
Titius  to  be  unjust  lest  Caia  should  be  imprudent ;  nor  give 
right  to  imprison  for  life,  lest  liberty  should  be  ill  employed. 

That  the  ladies  have  sometimes  incurred  imputations  which 
might  naturally  produce  edicts  not  much  in  their  favour,  must 
be  confessed  by  their  warmest  advocates;  and  1  have  indeed 
seldom  observed  tliat  wlien  the  tenderness  or  virtue  of  their 
parents  has  preserved  them  from  forced  marriage,  and  left 
tbem  at  large  to  chouse  their  own  path  in  the  labyrintli  ol' 
life,  they  have  made  any  great  advantage  of  their  liberty  : 
Uiey  commonly  take  the  opportunity  of  independence  to  trifle 
avay  youth,  and  lose  their  bloom  in  a  hurry  of  divei-sions, 
recurring  in  a  succession  too  quick  to  leave  room  for  any 
settled  r^cction  ;  they  see  the  world  without  gaining  expe- 
rience, and  at  last  regulate  their  choice  by  motives  trying  as 
those  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  those  of  a  miser. 

Melanthia  came  to  town  upon  tlie  death  of  her  father,  with 
a  very  large  fortune,  and  with  Uic  reputation  of  a  much 
larger ;  she  was  therefore  followed  and  caressed  by  many 
men  of  rank,  and  by  some  of  understanding ;  but  having  an 
insatiable  desire  of  pleasure,  she  was  not  at  leisure,  from  the 
park,  tlie  gardens,  the  theatres,  visits,  assemblies,  and  mas- 
querades, to  attend  seriously  to  any  proposal,  but  was  still 
impatient  for  a  new  flatterer,  and  neglected  marriage  as 
always  in  lier  power;  till  In  time  her  admirers  fell  away, 
wearied  with  expense,  disgusted  at  her  folly,  or  offended  by 
her  inconstancy ;  she  heard  of  concerts  to  which  she  was  not 
ioTited,  and  was  more  than  onc6  forced  to  ^\t.  3\i\\  «X  -mv  «»r 
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sembly  for  want  o(  a  partner.  In  this  distn^ss,  chance  threw 
ill  her  ^ay  Fhilotryphus,  a  man  Yain^  glittering^  and  thought- 
less as  herselfy  who  had  spent  a  small  fortune  in  equipage  and 
di-ess,  and  was  shining  in  the  last  suit  for  which  his  tailor 
would  give  him  credit.  He  had  been  long  endeaTonring  to 
i*etrievc  his  extravagance  by  marriage,  and  therefore  soon 
paid  his  court  to  Melanthia,  who  after  some  weeks  of  insensi- 
bility saw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  by  his 
perforraancc  in  a  minuet.  They  married  :  but  a  man  cannot 
always  dance,  and  Philotryphus  had  no  other  method  of  pleas- 
ing :  however,  as  neither  was  in  any  great  deg^ree  vicious* 
they  live  together  with  no  other  unhappiness,  thanTacuityof 
miiidy  and  that  tastelessness  of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a 
satiety  of  juvenile  pleasures,  and  an  utter  inability  to  IH 
their  place  by  nobler  employments.  As  they  have  known  tte 
fashionable  world  at  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  their  no- 
tions of  all  those  subjects  on  which  they  ever  speak ;  and 
being  able  to  add  nothing  to  tlic  ideas  of  each  other,  are  not 
much  inclined  to  conversation,  but  very  often  join  in  one 
wish,   '*  That  they  could  sleep  moi'c.  and  think  less.^' 

Argyris,  after  having  refused  a  thousand  offers,  at  last 
consentc'l  to  maiTy  Cotylus,  the  younger  brother  of  a  duke,  t 
man  without  elegance  of  mien,  beauty  of  jierson.  or  force  of 
understanding ;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  not  always 
forbear  alhisions  to  her  biiilu  and  hints  how  cheaply  she 
would  purchase  an  alliance  to  so  illustrious  a  family.  His 
conduct  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage  has  been  insufferably 
tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  i-egard  to  her  than  what 
arises  fi-om  his  desire  that  her  appearance  may  not  disgrace 
liira.  Upon  this  principle,  however,  he  always  orders  that 
she  should  be  gaily  dressed,  and  splendidly  attended;  and 
she  has,  amoug  all  her  mortiCcations..  the  happiness  to  take 
j)la(  0  of  hor  ehle«it  sislei*. 
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Ctfra^iMi  la  Hiffit  f  Or  nagt  trim  Ouetnt 

Mn  wnta  dtrittoK  itntA  Born. 

Nor  nj,  fur  ttiflea  whr  ibould  I  dupleue 
The  mut  Hove'  FortriBeaMichu  tliM« 
To  Kiioiu  miacbivft  lead  th«  mm  1  lore. 
If  once  the  flatterer**  ridicule  be  prove.  Fkiavn. 

It  baa  been  remarked,  that  aathors  are  gtnua  irrilabile,  a 
generation  very  easily  put  out  qf  temper,  and  that  they  sel- 
dom fail  of  giving  proofs  of  tbeir  iraBcibilitfupon  the  slightest 
attack  of  criticism,  or  the  most  gentle  or  modest  oKr  of  ad- 
vice and  information. 

Writers  being  best  acquainted  with  one  another,  have  re- 
prtaentcd  this  character  as  prcTailing  among  luin  of  lltera- 
tsre,  which  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  world  would  have 
ihown  them  to  be  difllised  through  all  human  natare,  to  min- 
^  itself  with  every  species  of  ambition  and  desire  of  praise, 
ttd  to  discover  its  effects  with  greater  or  less  restraint  and 
r  disguises  more  or  less  arual,  in  all  places  and  all  con- 


The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more  observed,  becausa 
Bh7  necessarily  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  public.  Their 
nmities  are  incitea  by  applaasea  frnn  their  parties,  and  pro* 
htaged  by  treacherous  encourageoient  for  general  diversion  ; 
kaa  when  the  contest  happens  to  rise  high  between  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  Its  memory  is  continwd  for  the  same  rea- 
No  aa  its  vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because  it  grati- 
fcs  the  malevolence  or  curiosity  of  readers,  and  relieves  the 
ncancies  of  life  with  amusement  and  laughter.  The  per- 
Mmal  disputes,  therefore,  of  rivals  in  wit  are  sometimea 
trananitted  to  posteri^,  when  the  grudges  and  heart-bum- 
isgs  of  men  less  conspicuous,  though  carried  on  with  equal 
jittemess,  and  productive  of  greater  evils,  are  expoaed  to 
Iw  knowledge  of  those  only  whom  they  nearly  atfectf  and 
wffered  to  pass  off  and  be  forgotten  among  common  and 
»sual  transactions. 

Tho  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a  fault  or  folly  pro- 
laces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our  pride,  and  will 
■egularly  be  more  acrimonious  as  pride  la  more  immediately 
he  principle  of  action.  In  whatever  therefore  we  wish  or 
magine  ourselves  to  excel,  we  shall  always  be  displeased  to 
lave  our  claims  to  reputatioa  diqputMl ;  wA  more  dis^eaaed 
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if  the  accomplislimcnt  be  suck  as  can  expect  reputatiiM  edf 
for  its  reward.  For  this  reason  it  is  common  to  find  mm 
break  oat  into  a  rage  at  any  insinuations  to  the  diaadfanlagi 
of  their  wit,  who  liavebom  with  great  patience  rellediOMin 
their  morals ;  and  of  women  it  has  been  always  knownt  thiC 
no  censure  wounds  so  deeply,  or  rankles  so  longy  as  tfcit 
which  charges  them  with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequently  fill  their  imaginations  wkh  trifling  BU^ 
suits,  and  please  themselves  most  with  things  of  small  im- 
portance^ I  have  often  known  very  severe  and  laatbig  wul^ 
volence  excited  by  unlucky  censures,  which  would  have  filhi 
without  any  eXbct,  had  tboy  not  happened  to  woimd  a  part 
remarkably  tender.  Gustulus,  who  valued  himaelf  npon  Hm 
nicety  of  his  palate,  disinherited  his  eldest  mm  ibr  tdB^g 
him  that  the  wine  which  he  was  then  commendiBg,  was  fli 
same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day  before  not  fit  to  hi 
drunk.  Proculus  witlidrew  his  kindness  from  a  mfkewp 
whom  he  had  always  considered  the  most  promising  geniasrf 
the  age,  ibr  happening  to  praise  in  his  presence  the  graccAd 
horsemanship  of  Marius.  And  Foi*tunio,  when  he  wasprisj 
counseller,  procured  a  clerk  to  be  dismissed  fi-om  one  of  tto 
public  offices,  in  which  he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  asi- 
duity,  because  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was  another 
man  in  the  kingdom  on  whose  skill  at  billiards  he  woald  la| 
his  money  against  Fortunio's. 

Felicia  and  Floi-etta  had  been  bred  up  in  one  houses  aii 
shared  all  the  pleasures  and  ondearmcnts  of  infancy  togethert 
They  entered  u))on  life  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  Ikjr 
confldence  and  friendship ;  consulted  ^ach  other  in  evny 
change  of  their  dit;ss,  and  evciy  admission  of  a  new  lofW} 
thought  every  divoi*sion  moi*e  entertaining  whene\'cr  it  hap- 
pened that  both  were  pi-esent,  and  wiien  separated  justified 
the  conduct,  and  celebrated  tlie  excellencies,  of  one  another. 
Such  was  tlieir  intimacy,  and  such  their  fidelity  ;  till  a  birth- 
night  approached,  when  Floretta  took  one  morning  an  txpfm' 
tunity,  as  they  were  consulting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise 
her  friend  not  to  dance  at  tlie  ball,  and  informed  her  that  her 
performance  the  year  bcroi*e  had  not  answered  the  expects* 
tion  which  her  otlier  acconiplisluncnts  had  raised.  Felicia 
coninionded  her  sincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the  cautioii; 
but  told  her  that  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and  was  very 
little  concerned  what  the  men  might  take  the  libei-ty  of  saj* 
ing,  hut  tliat  if  her  appearance  gave  her  dear  Floretta  fli7 
uneasiness,  she  would  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  uothisg 
left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  siiurerity  and  afiecdos, 
with  which  Felicia  woa  so  well  satisfied,  that  they  parted 
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with  more  than  usual  foiiiti)ess.  They  still  continued  to  visit, 
with  this  only  (litTerciicc,  tliat  Felicia  wa^  more  punctual  than 
before,  and  oFtfn  declai'ed  how  high  a  laliic  she  put  upon  sin- 
cerity, how  much  ahe  thouglit  that  gooilnrss  to  be  esteemed 
which  would  venture  to  admonish  a  friend  of  an  errotir,  and 
with  what  gratitude  advice  was  to  be  received,  even  wljcn  it 
might  hap]>eii  to  proceed  fi-om  mistake. 

In  a  few  months.  Felicia,  with  girat  seriousness,  told  Flo- 
Ktta,  that  though  her  beauty  was  such  as  gave  chaims  to 
whatever  ahe  did,  and  her  qualifications  so  extenKive,  that 
•he  could  not  fail  of  excellence  in  any  attempt,  yet  she  thought 
henelf  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to  inform  her,  that 
if  everHhc  betrayed  want  of  judgment,  it  was  by  too  frequent 
compliance  with  solicitations  to  sing,  for  that  her  manner 
was  nomcwhat  ungraceful,  and  lier  voice  had  no  great  com- 
pass. It  is  true,  says  Floretta.  when  I  sung  three  nights  ago 
■t  lady  Sprightly's  I  was  hoarse  with  a  cold ;  hut  I  sing  for 
mj  own  satisfaction,  and  am  not  in  the  least  ]>ain  whether  1 
am  liked.  However,  my  dear  FeliriaN  kindness  is  not  the 
leas,  and  I  shall  always  think  niVKelf  happy  in  so  true  a 
(Kend. 

From  this  time  tlicy  never  saw  each  other  witliont  mutual 
professions  of  esteem,  and  declarations  of  confidence,  but 
went  soon  after  into  the  country  to  visit  tlicir  relations. 
When  they  came  back,  they  were  prevailed  on,,  by  the  im- 
portunity of  new  acquaintance,  to  take  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  had  fi-equent  occasion,  when  they  met, 
to  bewail  the  distance  at  which  they  were  placed,  and  the 
anccrtaiuty  which  each  experienced  of  finding  the  other  at 
home. 

Thus  atv-  the  fondest  an<l  firmest  friendships  dissolved,  by 
mch  openness  and  sincerity  an  interrupt  our  enjoyment  ofour 
own  approbation,  or  recall  us  to  the  romrmbranc«  of  those 
fiulings  which  we  arc  more  willing  to  indulge  than  incorrect. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessar}'  to  imagine,  that  he  who  is  of- 
fended at  advice,  was  ignorant  uf  the  fault,  and  resents  the 
admonition  as  a  false  cliargc ;  foi-  perhaps  it  is  most  natural 
to  be  enraged,  wlien  there  is  tlie  strongest  conviction  of  our 
own  guilt.  While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character,  we 
are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  tlian  we  are  alarmed 
by  an  enemy  whom  we  ore  sure  to  conquer ;  and  whose  at- 
tack, tlierefore,  will  bring  ua  honour  without  danger.  But 
when  a  man  feels  the  i-ept-ehcnsion  of  a  friend  seconded  by 
hU  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  into  resentment  and  re- 
venge, either  because  he  hoped  that  the  fault  (rf  which  be  was 
conscious,  bad  escaped  the  notice  of  others  ;  or  that  his  fti^ 
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had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and  ezteautiiray  and  a- 
cused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other  yirtues;  or  had  oottsidfini 
him  as  too  wise  to  need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shockei 
with  reproach :  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  withont  pain  thms 
reflections  roused  which  we  have  been  endeavouniH;  to  lay 
asleep  :  and  when  pain  has  produced  anger,  ivho  woald  Ml 
willingly  believe,  tiiat  it  ought  to  be  discharged  on  otteriv 
rather  ti^an  on  himseUl 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  whatever  be  its  im- 
mediate cause,  is  so  certain,  and  genendly  ao  kem,  that  very 
few  have  magnanimity  sufficient  for  tiie  practice  of  a  duty, 
which,  above  most  others,  exposes  itir  votaries  to  hardshiH 
and  persecutions ;  yet  irienddiip  wiflioot  it  is  of  very  littts 
value,  since  the  great  use  of  so  dose  an  inttnacy  is,  that  sv 
virtues  may  be  guarded  and  encouraged,  and  oar  vices  re- 
pressed in  their  first  appearance  by  timely  debectioB  and  si^ 
lutary  remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing;  truly  valnakb 
shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  but  with  difficulty  aad 
danger.  He  that  hopes  for  that  advantage  which  is  to  be 
gained  from  unrestrained  communication,  must  sometiflies 
hazard,  by  unpieasin^  trutlis,  that  friendship  which  he  aspira 
to  merit  The  chiel  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  exercise  of 
this  dangerous  office,  is  to  preserve  it  pure  from  all  mixtine 
of  interest  or  vanity ;  to  forbear  admonition  or  reprooi^  when 
our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are  incited,  not  by  the  hopes 
of  reforming  faults,  but  the  desire  of  showing  our  dtscen- 
ment,  or  gratifying  our  own  pride  by  the  mortificaUoa  of  an- 
other. It  is  not  indeed  certain,  that  the  most  refined  caatikoa 
will  find  a  proper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the  knowkdn 
of  his  own  failings,  or  the  most  zealous  benevolence  recoacw 
him  to  that  judgment,  by  wliich  tiiey  are  detected ;  but  he 
who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  reproveii 
will  always  have  eitlier  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  or  de- 
serving kindness ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  benefits  his  friend ;  aad 
if  he  fails,  he  has  at  least  the  eonsciousness  that  he  sufib^fir 
only  doing  welL 
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J\  ulla  rreonhnti  luX  ftt  iKgrola  jTmiwfiie, 

J\  ulla  fidt  nJH*  lun  mmltliue  vrSt. 
.tmpUal  tlatii  tpaluim  tM  n'r  ittaii,  W  ftl 

Vivere  Ki,  vita  ptue  pritn  fnd.  U^Br. 

Xo  dav'i  rcmembnnce  ihall  th«  good  regret, 

Nor  with  one  biller  motnent  to  forfet : 

'I'Jiey  itretcti  the  limiti  of  tliii  narrow  tpan ; 

And,  bj  enjojing,  IJTc  put  life  igain.  F.  Livii. 

So  few  or  the  honra  of  life  are  filled  up  with  objects  ade- 
quate to  the  mind  of  man,  and  no  frequently  are  we  in  want 
of  present  pleasure  or  employment,  tiiat  we  are  forced  to  have 
recourse  cvci-y  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for  supplemental 
satiaGtctions,  and  relieve  the  vacuities  of  our  being,  by  re- 
collection of  former  passages,  or  auticipation  of  ei'ents  te 
come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  searching  on  every 
side  for  matto*  on  which  the  attention  may  be  employed,  as 
a  strong  proof  of  the  snperiour  and  celestial  nature  of  Uie  soul 
of  man.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  tbat  other  creatures 
have  higher  faculties,  or  more  estmsive  capacities,  than  the 
preservation  of  themselves*  or  their  species,  requires ;  they 
aeem  always  to  he  fully  employed,  or  to  be  completely  at 
ease  without  employment,  to  feel  few  intellectoal  miseries  or 
pleasures,  and  to  have  no  exuberance  of  understanding  to  lay 
out  upon  curiosity  or  caprice,  but  to  have  tlieir  minds  ex- 
actly adapted  to  their  bodies,  with  few  other  ideas  than  such 
as  corporal  pajn  or  pleasure  impress  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  which  makes  so  lai^e  a  part  of  the  excellence 
of  the  human  soul,  and  which  has  so  much  influence  upon  all 
its  other  powers,  but  a  small  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the 
animal  world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief  with  which  the  dams 
lament  the  loss  of  their  young  proportionate  to  the  tenderness 
with  wliich  they  caress,  the  assiduity  with  which  they  feed, 
or  the  vehemence  with  which  they  defend  tiiem.  Their  re- 
gard for  their  ofTispring,  when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not, 
in  appearance,  less  tJian  that  of  a  fauman  parent;  but  when 
it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very  soon  forgotten,' and,  after  a  short 
absence,  if  brought  again,  wholly  disregarded. 

That  tliey  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any  thing  once 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and  scarce  any  power  of  com- 
paring the  present  with  ttie  past,  and  regulating  their  con- 
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elusions  from  experience^  may  be  gathered  from  tlii%  tkt 
their  intellects  are  produced  in  their  full  perfection.  The 
sparrow  that  was  hatched  last  spring  makes  her  first  nesttha 
ensuing  scHson^of  the  same  materials,  and  wilti  the  same  ar^ 
as  in  any  following  year;  and  the  hen  conducts  and  shdtm 
her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever- 
attains* 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perples  any  Hhimf 
that  is  plain  to  common  understandings,  how  reason  diftn 
from  instinct;  and  Prior  has  with  no  great  propriety  BMde 
Sciomon  himself  declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  is  iheJboPf 
ignorance^  and  (he  pedant^s  pride.  To  give  an  aonirale  a»* 
swer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  compleMy 
understood,  is  imiKMsible ;  wo  do  not  know  in  what  eitfaer 
reason  or  instinct  consist,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  wilb  ei- 
actness  how  they  differ ;  b«t  surely  he  that  contemplales  a 
ship  and  a  bird's  nest.,  will  not  lie  long  without  finding  oat, 
that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impressed  at  onriS^'and  contimifd 
through  oil  the  proj^ressive  descents  of  the  spexiic^  without 
variation  or  iiiipi-ovcnient;  and  that  the  otlier  is  the  result  of 
cx[)criineiits  compared  with  cxjieriments,  has  grown,  by  ac- 
cumulated obsen\atioti«  fi*om  less  to  greater  excellence,  and 
exhibits  the  coilective  knowledge  of  different  ages  and  various 
professions. 

Memory  is  ilie  puneyor  of  rcascm,  the  power  which  placfs 
those  images  before  the  mind  ui>on  which  tlie  judgment  is  t0 
be  exercised,  and  which  ti'easures  up  the  determinations  that 
arc  once  ]»assed,  as  tiie  rules  of  future  action,  or  groands  of 
subse«iucnt  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which  may  be 
said  to  place  us  in  the  class  of  moral  agents.  If  we  vi^re  to 
act  only  in  consequence  of  some  immediate  impulse^  and  re- 
ceive no  direction  from  internal  motives  of  choice,  wx  should 
be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatality,  without  power 
or  reason  for  the  most  part  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another, 
because  we  could  make  no  comparison  but  of  objects  which 
might  both  happen  to  be  present 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
and  our  pi-ogress  in  rational  in(|uiries,  but  many  other  intel- 
lectual pleasures.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  vi-e  can  be  said  to 
enjoy  is  past  or  future ;  the  present  is  in  perpetual  motion, 
leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be  present  before  its 
presence  is  well  pei-ceived,  and  is  only  known  to  have  existed 
by  the  eGTccts  which  it  leaves  behind.  The  greatest  part  of 
our  ideas  arises,  therefore,  from  tiie  view  before  or  behind  us. 
anfl  we  are  bappy  ot  nasfttahle^  according  as  we  an  af- 
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fected  hj  the  sun'ry  ul'  our  lifv,  or  our  prospect  of  future 
existence. 

With  regard  to  fiituritjr.vhdnevciitaarr.at  such  a  distance 
from  us  that  we  caiiuot  take  t]ic  whole  coiicalcimtion  into  our 
view,  we  have  generally  power  enough  i)\i'r  uur  imagination 
to  turn  it  upon  pleasing  sL-eni-s,  and  can  pi-oniit<c  ourwlrn 
riches,  honours,  and  delights,  without  intt'riuingliug  those 
vrxatious  and  anxicticn  with  wiiich  all  human  enjujrmeiilf  ai-e 
polluted.  If  fear  brcalui  in  on  one  side,  aiid  alarms  ua  u  ith 
dangers  and  (lisappoiiitments,  we  can  call  in  hope  on  the 
othei*,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and  escapes,  and  victonea ; 
so  that  we  are  seldom  without  means  of  palliating  remote 
evils,  andean  gencnJly  soutli  ourselves  to  tranquillity  when* 
ever  any  troublesome  presage  happens  to  attack  us. 

It  is  therefore,  I  believe,  much  mure  common  for  the  soli- 
tary and  theughtful  to  amuse  tliemselres  with  sehemes  of  the 
future,  tlian  reviews  of  the  past.  For  the  future  is  pliant  and 
ductile,  and  will  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong  fancy  into  any 
form.  But  the  images  which  memory  presents  are  of  a  stub- 
born and  untractabic  nature,  the  objects  of  remembrance  have 
already  existed,  and  loft  their  signature  behind  thcin,  im- 
pressed upon  tlie  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  of  rasurc  or 
of  change. 

As  the  satisfactions,  therefore,  arising  bma  memory  are 
lefts  arbitrary,  they  are  niui-c  solid,  and  are,  indeed,  the 
only  Joys  which  we  can  call  our  own.  ^VIlatc^-e^  ve  have 
once  rcjiosited,  asDryden  expresses  it*  in  the  sucred  treusure 
qf  the  past,  is  out  of  the  reat'h  of  accident,  or  violence,  nor 
ran  ho  lost  cither  hy  our  own  weakuess,  or  another's  malice. 


Quei/runfue  rtlr*  at  ^ciet  nrque 
DifiBgtt,  ijifrtttmguf  rriiittt, 
Qutd/iijieni  irmrl  A»™  vtxil. 

Re  r»ir  or  foul,  or  nin  oraliine, 

The  Jox-sl  h«vc  ponru'd  in  ipite  of  fmteftre  mine. 

Not  hcuv'n  itKlfiipsn  Ihc  pul  lim  pow'r, 

But.whai  luibeenliu  been,  uxll  liave  had  my  hour.    Dnon. 

There  U  certainly  no  greater  happiness  tiian  to  be  able  to 
look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed,  to  trace 
our  own  progress  in  existence,  by  such  tokens  as  excite  nei- 
ther shame  nor  sorow.  Life,  in  wliich  notliing  has  been  done 
or  BUflered  to  distinguish  one  day  from  anotlicr,  is  to  liim  that 
has  passed  it,  as  if  it  bad  never  been,  except  timt  he  is  con- 
scious how  ill  he  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  his  Cre- 
ator.     Life,  made  memorable  hy  crimeB*  and  diversified 
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througb  its  several  periods  by  wickedness,  is  indeed  easily 
reviewed,  but  reviewed  only  with  borrour  and  remorse. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influence  ns  in  As 
use  of  the  present  moment^  is  to  arise  from  the  eflect,  whicht 
as  well  or  ill  applied,  it  must  have  upon  the  time  to  come;  for 
though  its  actual  existence  be  inconceivably  short,  yet  its 
efferts  are  unlimited;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  point 
of  time  but  may  extend  its  consequences,  either  to  our  hnitor 
our  advantage,  through  all  eternity,  and  give  us  reason  to  re- 
member it  forever,  with  anguish  or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  which  memory  seems  particulaily  to 
claim  preponderance  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  ii 
our  declining  age.  It  has  been  remarked  by  fiumer  wrilBr% 
that  old  men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  easily  into  rs- 
citals  of  past  tramctions,  and  accounts  of  persona  known  t» 
fliem  in  tiieir  youth.  When  we  approach  the  verge  of  the 
grave  it  is  more  eminently  true ; 

Vitit  9umma  brevU  tpem  n»%  vetal  inekoare  lan^ram. 

Life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  tliy  ctres» 

And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years.  Ckxeci. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vicissitudes  in  our 
favour ;  the  changes  which  are  to  happen  in  the  world  will 
come  too  late  for  our  accommodation ;  and  those  who  base 
no  hope  before  them,  and  to  whom  their  present  state  is  pain- 
ful and  irksome,  must  of  necessity  turn  their  thoughts  back 
to  try  what  retrospect  will  afford.  It  ought,  therefore  to  be 
the  care  of  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fort, to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas,  as  shall  sap- 
port  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which  is  to  depend  wholly  upon 
the  fund  already  acquired. 

Petite  hinCfjuventeque  §eneique 
Finem  animo  certum^  miteritque  viatica  cutis. 

Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  ^our  miod ; 

Here,  sufT'ring  age,  a  bless'd  provision  find.  Rlhiibstof 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  better  fortune,  and  however  vicious,  appease  our  con- 
sciences with  intentions  of  i-epentance ;  but  the  time  comrs 
at  last,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise^  in  which  happi- 
ness can  be  drawn  only  from  recollection,  and  virtue  will  be 
all  that  we  can  recollect  with  pleasure. 
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•Whi  tartla  JIuunt  ingrataque  tempora.  Hob. 

How  heavily  my  time  revolves  along.  £LPHivsToir« 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler — I  am  no  great  admirer  of  grave  writings, 
and  therefore  very  frequently  lay  your  papers  aside  before  I 
have  read  them  through ;  yet  I  cannot  but  confess  that  by- 
slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  my  opinion  of  your  under- 
standing ;  and  that,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindness, 
you  have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  those  whom  I 
sometimes  make  happy  with  opportunities  to  fill  my.  teapot, 
or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  shall  therefore  choose  you  for  the  con- 
fident of  my  distresses,  and  ask  your  counsel  with  regard*  to 
the  means  of  conquering  or  escaping  tliem,  tliough  I  never 
expect  from  you  any  of  that  softness  and  pliancy  which  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  a  companion  for  tlie  ladies  ;  as,  in 
the  place  where  I  now  am,  I  have  recourse  to  the  mastiff  for 

{protection,  though  I  have  no  intention  of  making  him  a 
apdog. 

My  mamma  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  more  numerous 
and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her  house  than  any  other 
person  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town.  I  was  bred  from  my 
earliest  infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  little  else  than  messages,  visits, 
playhouses,  and  balls ;  of  the  awkwardness  of  one  woman, 
and  of  tlie  coquetry  of  another ;  the  charming  convenience  of 
some  rising  fashion,  the  difficulty  of  playing  a  new  game,  the 
incidents  of  a  masciuerade,  and  the  dresses  of  a  court-knight. 
I  knew  before  I  was  ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and 
receiving  visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every  one  of  my 
acquaintance  was  entitled  ;  and  was  able  to  return,  with  the 
proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vivacity,  the  stated  and  estab- 
lished answer  to  every  compliment ;  so  that  I  was  very  soon 
celebrated  as  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  and  had  lieard  before  I  was 
thir^n  all  that  is  ever  said  to  ayoung  lady.  My  mother  was 
generous  to  so  uncommon  a  degree  as  to  be  pleased  with  my 
advances  into  life,  and  allowed  me,  without  envy  or  reproof 
to  enjoy  the  same  happiness  with  herself ;  though  most  wo- 
men about  her  own  age  were  very  angry  to  see  youxi^^\& 
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80  forward,  and  many  fine  genHemen  told  her  bow  cmel  it 
was  to  throw  new  chains  upon  mankind,  and  to  tyrannisr 
over  tiiem  at  the  same  time  with  her  own  charms  and  those 
of  her  daughter. 

I  have  now  lived  two-and-twenty  years,  and  have  passed 
of  each  year  nine  months  in  town,  and  three  at  Richmond : 
so  that  my  time  has  lieen  spent  uniformly  in  the  same  com- 
pany, and  the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has  intro- 
duced new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  gay  world 
have  afforded  new  successions  of  wits  and  beaux.  However, 
my  mother  is  so  good  an  eeconomist  of  pleasure,  that  I  have 
no  spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every  morning  bringi 
some  new  appointment,  and  every  night  is  hurried  away  ij 
the  necessity  ot  making  our  appearance  at  different  places^ 
and  of  being  with  one  lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at 
the  card  table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  scheme  of  felicity  for 
the  summer,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  pay  a  visit  to  a 
rich  aunt  in  a  remote  county.  As  you  know  tlie  chief  con- 
versation of  all  tea-tables,  in  the  spring,  arises  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to  be  passed  till 
winter,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  barrenness  of  our  topics, 
to  relate  tlie  pleasures  that  were  in  store  for  me,  to  describe 
my  uncle*s  seat,  with  the  park  and  gai*dens,  the  charming 
walks  and  beautiful  waterfalls  ;  and  every  one  told  me  how 
much  she  envied  me,  and  what  satisfaction  she  had  once  en- 
joyed in  a  situation  of  the  same  kind. 

As  we  are  all  credulous  in  our  own  favour,  and  willing  to 
imagine  some  latent  satisfaction  in  any  thing  which  we  have 
not  experienced,  I  will  confess  to  you,  without  restraint,  that 
I  had  suffered  my  head  to  be  filled  with  expectations  of  some 
nameless  pleasure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that  I  hoped  for  the 
happy  hour  that  should  set  me  free  from  noise,  and  flatter, 
and  ceremony,  dismiss  me  to  the  peaceful  shade,  and  lull  mr 
in  content  and  tranquillity.  To  solace  myself  under  the  mi- 
sery of  delay,  I  sometimes  heard  a  studious  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance read  pastoi'als ;  1  was  delighted  with  scarce  anj 
talk  but  of  leaving  the  town,  and  never  went  to  bed  without 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadows,  and  frisking  Iambs. 

At  length  I  had  all  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and  saw  ttf 
coach  at  the  door ;  I  sprung  in  with  ccstacy,  quarrelled  with 
my  maid  for  being  too  long  in  taking  leave  of  tlie  other  se^ 
vants,  and  rejoiced  as  the  ground  grew  less  which  lay  be- 
tween me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes.  A  few  day^ 
brought  me  to  a  large  ol<l  house,  encompassed  on  three  sides 
with  woody  hills,  atvOi  Vm!!bixi%  ix^m  the  front  on  a  gentlt* 
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river,  the  sight  of  which  renewed  all  my  eKpectations  of 
pleasure,  and  gave  me  some  regret  for  having  lived  ho  long 
vithout  the  enjoyment  which  these  drligh^l  scenes  were 
now  to  afford  me.  My  aunt  came  out  to  receive  me,  but  ia 
a  dress  .so  far  removed  from  the  present  fashion,  that  I  could 
scarcely  look  upon  her  without  laughter,  which  would  have 
been  iiu  kind  i-eiiuital  for  the  trouble  which  she  had  taken  to 
make  herself  fine  against  my  arrival.  The  night  and  the 
next  morning  were  driven  along  with  inquiries  utout  our  fa- 
mily ;  my  aunt  then  explained  our  pedigree,  and  told  me  sto- 
ries of  my  great  grandfather's  bravery  in  the  civil  wars;  nor 
was  it  less  than  three  days  before  I  could  persuade  her  to 
leave  me  to  myself. 

At  last  eeconomy  prevailed  ;  she  went  in  the  usual  manner 
about  her  own  affairs,  and  I  was  at  liberl?  to  range  in  the 
wilderness,  and  sit  by  the  cascade.  The  novelty  of  tlie  ob> 
jeqis  about  me  pleased  me  for  a  while,  but  after  a  few  days 
they  were  new  no  longer,  and  1  soon  began  to  perceive  that 
the  country  was  not  my  element ;  that  shades,  and  flowers, 
and  lawns,  and  waters,  had  very  soon  exhausted  all  their 
power  of  pleasing,  and  that  I  had  not  in  myself  any  fund  of 
satisfaction,  with  which  I  could  supply  the  loss  of  my  cus- 
tomary amusements. 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  in  the  first  warmth  of  our  em- 
braces,  that  I  had  leave  to  stay  with  her  ten  weeks.  Six  only 
are  yet  gone,  and  how  shall  Hive  through  the  remaining  four? 
1  go  out  and  return ;  I  pluck  a  flower,  and  throw  it  away  ;  I 
catch  an  insect,  and  when  I  have  examined  its  colours,  set  it 
at  liberty  ;  I  fling  a  pebble  into  the  water,  and  see  one  circle 
spread  after  anotlier.  When  it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  the 
great  hall,  and  watch  the  minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  play 
with  a  litter  of  kittens,  which  the  cat  happens  to  have 
brought  in  alucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  1  sh^l  grow  melancholy,  and  therefore 
encour^es  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  visit  us.  They  came 
at  first  with  great  eagerness  to  see  the  fine  lady  from  Lon- 
don ;  but  when  we  met,  we  had  no  common  topic  on  which  we 
could  converse :  they  had  no  curiosity  after  plays,  operas,  or 
music :  and  I  find  as  little  satisfaction  from  their  accounts  of 
the  quarrels  or  alliances  of  families,  whose  names,  when 
once  I  can  escape,  I  shall  never  hear.  The  women  have  now 
seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  Ls  made,  and  are  satisfied  ;  tiie 
men  are  generally  afraid  of  me,  and  say  little,  because  they 
think  themselves  not  at  liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  I  am  condemned  to  solitude ;  the  day  moves  slowly 
forward,  and  I  see  the  daw»  with  mmuAmtm,  bscauatl  cmm* 
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der  that  night  is  at  a  great  distance.  I  have  tried  to  sleep  bj 
a  brook,  but  find  its  murmurs  ineffectual ;  so  that  I  am  forced 
to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  without  visits,  without 
cards,  without  laughter,  and  without  flattery.  I  walk  because 
I  am  disgusted  with  sitting  still,  and  sit  down  because  I  am 
weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to  action,  nor  any 
object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  inclination.  I  cannot  dress 
with  spirit,  for  I  have  neither  rival  nor  admirer ;  I  cannot 
dance  without  a  partner ;  nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a 

lover. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  likely  to  conti- 
nue for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not  yet  declared  against 
existence,  nor  called  upon  the  destinies  to  cut  my  thread :  b«t 
I  have  sincerely  i*esolved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  such  an* 
other  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  myself  with  happiness. 
Tet  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Rambler,  of  those  who  never  thought 
themselves  so  much  at  case  as  in  solitude,  and  cannot  but  sus* 
pect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other  my  own  fault,  that,  without 
great  pain,  either  of  mind  or  body,  1  am  thus  weary  of  my- 
self :  that  the  curi-ent  of  youth  stagnati's,  and  that  I  am  Ian- 
guisliing  in  a  dead  calm,  for  want  of  some  external  impulse.  I 
shall  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our  sex,  if  vou  will 
teach  me  the  art  of  living  alone ;  for  I  am  confident  that  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  affect  to  talk  with  ecstaciesof 
the  pleasui*cs  of  the  country,  are  in  reality,  like  me,  longing 
for  the  winter,  and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  themselves  by 
company  and  diversion. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours, 

EVPIIELIA. 
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Flumine  perpetuo  torrent  solet  acrius  ire, 

Sed  tamen  fuec  brevis  eft,  ilia  perennis  aqua.  Otid. 

In  course  impetuous  soon  the  torrent  dries, 

I'he  brook  a  constant  peaceful  stream  supplies.         F,  Liwk. 

It  is  observed  by  those  wlio  have  written  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  body,  and  the  original  of  those  diseases  by 
which  it  is  afflicted,  that  every  man  comes  into  the  world  mor- 
bid, that  there  is  no  temperature  so  exactly  i*egulated,  but 
that  some  humour  is  fatally  predominant,  and  that  we  are 
generally  imprega^ted,  m  our  first  entrance  upon  life,  with 
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the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which,  in  time,  shall  bring  us  to^the 
grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to  tliP  intellectual 
faculties.  Some  that  imagine  themselves  to  have  looked  with 
more-  than  common  penetration  into  Ituman  nature,  have  en- 
deavoured to  pcntuade  ua  that  each  man  is  born  witli  a  mind 
formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  desires  unal- 
terably  determined  to  partirular  objects,  from  vhicli  the  at- 
tention cannot  be  long  diverted,  aud  which  alone,  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  tlie  praise  or  blame,  tlir 
bawin^^  *»'  misery,  of  his  future  life. 

This  position  has  not,  imieed,  been  hillierto  proved  with 
atrrugth  proportionate  to  the  assurancp  with  which  it  had 
been  advanced,  and  perhaps  will  never  gain  much  prevalence 
by  ft  close  examination. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innnle  ideas  be  itself  disputable,  theiv 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing  an  opinion,  which 
supposes  that  even  4*0  nipli  cat  ions  of  ideas  have  been  given  us 
at  our  birth,  and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious,  or 
covetous,  before  ve  know  the  meaning  of  eitlier  power  or 
money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence  changes 
our  position  with  i-espect  to  the  things  about  us.  so  as  to  lay 
us  o)>en  to  new  assaults  and  |>articnlar  dangers,  and  sub- 
jcrtx  UK  to  inconveniences  from  which  any  other  situation  is 
exempt ;  as  a  public  or  a  private  life,  youth  and  age,  wealth 
and  poverty,  have  nil  some  evil  closely  adherent,  which  can- 
not wholly  be  escaped  but  by  ([uitting  the  state  to  which  it  is 
annexed,and  submitting  to  the  encumbrances  of  some  othci- 
cnndition ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  difterencc  in  the 
structure  of  the  mind  has  its  advantages  and  its  nants  :  and 
that  lailure^s  and  defects  being  inseparable  fi-nn>  humanity, 
however  the  powers  of  understanding  be  extended  or  con- 
tracted, there  will  on  one  side  or  the  other  always  be  an  ave- 
nue to  eiTour  and  miscarriage. 

There  seem  to  be  some  souls  suited  to  great,  and  otbei-s  to 
little  employments ;  some  formed  to  soar  aloft,  and  take  in 
wide  views,  and  others  to  gi-ovei  on  the  ground,  and  confine 
their  regard  to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  these  tlie  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  becoming  useless  by  a  daring  negligence,  tiir 
other  by  scrupulous  solicitude:  the  one  collects  many  tdeaa. 
but  confused  and  indistinct ;  the  other  is  busied  in  minute 
accuracy,  but  without  compass  and  without  dignity. 

The  general  errour  of  those  who  possess  powerful  and  ele- 
vated understandings,  is,  that  they  form  schemes  of  too  great 
extent,  aad  flatter  tii«inaolves  too  luutilf  vitfa  snccess  ;  thffi^ 
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tod  thdr  own  fwce  tobe gre«l>  md ly  I3h»  i  iiiJiiiMMij  nitk 
which  every  man  snrvejs  himsd^  imagiBe  it  still  gnttdts 
tiiey  therrfcHre  look  oot  for  udertekiags  woriby  of  Iktif  aUI* 
ties,  and  engage  in  them  with  vei^  lime  prenntiDB»  iar  HMf 
imagine  that  wiflioiit  mremeditalied  mea8Hrea»  they  ahaD  hi 
able  to  find  ezpedienta  in  all  difficiiltiea.  They  aw  nataiallt 
apt  to  (XMuudffir  aU  prodiMitial  masams  as  below  tiheir  vogaij^ 
to  treat  with  contempt  those  secorities  and  resouroes  wUnh 
others  know  titemselves  obliged  to  provide^  and  diadain  toae- 
eomnliah  their  pnrposes  by  established  meansj  and  ooansNi 
gmdationB. 

Precipitation  thns  incitod  by  the  pide  of  intelieclnai  8a> 
pmorityy  is  Tory  fatal  to  great  desinuL  The  resolntiaa  rf 
flie  combat  is  seldom  equal  to  the  TOMnenoe  of  the  dbtaigk 
He  fliat  meets  with  an  opposition  which  he  did  not 
loses  his  coorage.  The  violence  of  his  first  onset  is 
by  a  lasting  and  unornqnerable  langnor ;  iBilscania§e 
Um  fiBarfiil  of  giving  way  to  new  hopes;  and  tiie amlempja 
tion  of  an  attempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  ei- 
pectations  is  painful  and  vexatious ;  he  therefore  natorallj 
turns  his  attention  to  more  pleasing  objects,  and  habituatn  hn 
imagination  toO|ther  entertainments,  till,  by  slow  degrees,  he 
quits  his  first  pursuit,  and  suffers  some  other  project  to  iMkz 
possession  of  his  thoughts,  in  which  the  same  ardour  of  mind 
promises  him  again  certain  success,  and  which  disappoiot- 
ments  of  the  same  kind  compel  him  to  abandon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an  undertaking, 
•often  intercepts  and  prevents  the  steadiness  and  persev^imoe 
always  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  complicated  scheoM^ 
where  many  interests  are  to  be  connected,  many  movementi 
to  be  adjusted,  and  the  joint  effort  of  distinct  and  indqien- 
dent  powers  to  he  directed  to  asi  ngle  point  In  all  import- 
ant events  which  have  been  suddenly  brought  to  pass,  chance 
has  been  the  agent  rather  than  reason  ;  and,  therefore^  how- 
ever those  who  seemed  to  preside  in  the  transaction,  rnqr 
have  been  celebrated  by  such  as  loved  or  feared  them,  suc- 
ceeding times  have  commonly  considered  them  as  fortanate 
rather  than  prudent  Every  design  in  which  the  connectisB 
is  regularly  traced  from  the  first  motion  to  the  last,  mast  be 
fi>rined  and  executed  by  calm  intrepidity,  and  requires  not 
oiily  coun^  which  danger  cannot  turn  aside,  but  conatancj 
which  fiitignes  cannot  weary,  and  contrivance  which  impeifi- 
ments  cannot  exhaust 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with 
praise  w  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force  of  per- 
severance: it  is  by  tins  that  theqnairy  becomes  apyramidy 
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umI  that  distant  countries  are  united  with  cantds.    IF  a  man 

was  to  compare  the  cScct  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  pick-axe^ 
or  of  one  impression  of  tiie  spade,  with  the  general  design  and 
taat  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their 
disproportion  ;  yet  those  petty  operations,  incessantly  conti- 
noed,  in  time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  moun- 
tains are  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded,  by  the  slender  force 
of  human  beings. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  those  who 
have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the  beaten  roads  of  life, 
and  acquiring  a  reputation  superior  to  names  hourly  swept 
sway  by  time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to  their 
reason  and  their  spint.  the  power  of  persisting  in  their  pur- 
poses ;  ac(|uirc  the  art  of  sapping  what  they  cannot  batter, 
and  the  habit  of  vanquishing  obstinate  resistance  by  obsti- 
nate attacks. 

The  student  who  would  build  his  knowledge  on  solid  foun- 
dations, and  proceed  by  Just  degrees  to  the  pinnacles  of 
truth,  isdirecteil  by  the  great  philosopher  ofFrance  to  begin  by 
douhtingof  hisowncxiHtenre.  In  like  manner,  whoeverwould 
complete  any  aniiious  and  intricate  enterprise,  should,  as  soon 
as  his  imagination  can  cool  after  the  first  blaze  of  hope, 
place  before  his  own  eyes  every  possible  embarrassment  that 
may  retani  or  defeat  him.  He  should  first  question  the  pro- 
babtlitv  of  success,  ami  tlien  endeavour  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions that  he  has  raised.  It  is  proper,  says  old  Mai'kham,'* 
to  exercise  your  lioi-se  on  the  more  inconvenient  side  of  the 
course,  that  if  he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it.  he 
may  not  be  discouraged :  anil  Ilorarc  ailvises  his  pcetical 
friend  to  consider  every  day  as  the  last  which  he  shall  enjoy, 
because  that  will  always  give  plcasui-c  which  we  i-cceive  be- 
yond our  hopes.  If  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with 
more  dillirultics  than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated  by 
unexpecteil  facility  with  double  spirit;  and  if  wc  find  our 
cautions  and  fears  justified  by  the  consequcHce,  there  will 
however  happen  nothing  against  which  provision  has  not  beeo 
made,  no  sudilen  shock  will  be  received,  nor  will  tlie  main 
scheme  be  disconcerted. 

There  is.  indeed, some  danger  lest  he  that  too  scrupulously 
balances  p  nib  abilities,  and  ton  perspiraciously  foresees  ob- 
stiLcles.  shoultl  remain  always  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without 
venturing  upon  attempts  on  which  he  may  perhaps  spend  his 


*  iien-«M  Hwkhkin,  in  hii  book  entHleU  "  Perfect  Hanemanihi^"  I^nto 
1671.  lie  WM  %  dranwtic  poei,  and  •  vduminmii  wijtar  an  ruioin  siiIj 
jectK. 
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labour  without  advantage.  But  previous  despondence  is  not 
tlic  fault  of  those  for  whom  this  essay  is  designed  :  they  who 
require  to  be  warned  against  precipitation,  will  not  suffer 
more  fear  to  intrude  into  their  contemplations  than  is  neces- 
sary to  allay  the  effervescence  of  an  agitatefl  fancy.  As  Des 
Cartes  has  kindly  shown  how  a  man  may  prove  to  himself 
his  own  existence*  if  once  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  ques- 
tion it,  so  the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with- 
out finding  some  plausible  extenuation  of  the  greatest  diS- 
culties.  Surli,  indeed,  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs, 
that  security  and  despair  arc  equal  follies ;  and  as  it  is  pre- 
sumption and  ariH)gance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weakness 
and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages.  The  numbers 
that  Iiave  been  stopped  in  their  career  of  happiness  are  sofi- 
cient  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  human  foresight ;  but  there 
ai'e  not  wanting  contrary  instances  of  such  success  obtained 
against  all  appeai*ances,  as  may  warrant  the  boldest  flights 
of  genius,  if  they  are  supported  by  unshaken  iierseverance. 


No.  44,     Satirday,  August  18,    1750. 

Dreams  dcscciul  from  Jove.  Popk. 

TO  rm:  kamuleu. 

Sir— I  had  lately  a  very  iTmarkablc  dreain,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impi*ession  on  me,  that  I  remember  it  even 
word  :  and  if  you  ai*c  not  better  employed,  you  may  read 
thr  relation  of  it  as  follows  : 

Metliought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  entertaining  set  of 
company,  and  extiTmely  delighted  in  attending  to  a  liveh 
conversation,  when  on  a  sudden  I  ])erceived  one  of  the  most 
shocking  iigui*es  imagination  can  frame,  advancing  towards 
nie.  She  was  diTssod  in  black,  her  skin  was  contracted  into 
a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  sunk  deep  in  her  head,  and 
her  roniplexion  pale  and  livid  its  the  countenance  of  death. 
Her  looks  wriv  filled  with  terrour  and  unrelenting  sevcrit)'. 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  scorpions.  As  soon 
as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  fi-own,  and  a  voice  that 
rhillccl  my  very  blood,  she  bid  me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  aud 
Aw   led  mc  thi-ough  rugged  jiaths.   beset  with  briars  anH 
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thornsy  into  a  deep  solitary  valley.  Wherever  she  passed, 
the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  steps ;  her  pestilen- 
tial breath  infected  the  air  witii  malignant  vapoars,  obscured 
the  lustre  of  the  sun*  and  involved  tlie  fair  face  of  heaven  in 
universal  gloom.  Dismal  bowlings  resounded  through  the 
forest,  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  uttensd  his 
dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  fdled  with  desolation  and 
horrour.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  scene,  my  execrable 
guide  addressed  me  in  the  following  manner  : 

*•  Retire  with  me,  O  rash  unthinking  mortal,  from  the  vain 
allurements  of  a  deceitfiul  world,  and  Team  that  pleasure  was 
not  designed  the  portion  of  human  life.  Man  was  born  to 
mourn  and  to  be  wretched ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  stars,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppose  it,  acts  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  will  of  heaven.  Fly  then  Crom  the  fatal 
enchantments  of  youth,  and  social  delight  and  here  consecrate 
the  solitary  hours  to  lamentation  and  wo.  Misery  is  the  duty 
of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is  an  offence  to 
the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  only  by  the  mortification 
of  every  sense  of  pleasure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise  of 
Highs  and  tears.'* 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my  spirits, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within  me. 
I  tlirew  myself  beneath  a  blasted  yew,  where  the  winds 
blew  cold  and  dismal  round  my  head,  and  dreadful  ap- 
prehensions chilled* my  heart  Here  I  resolved  to  lie  tul 
the  hand  of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  should  put 
an  end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably  wretched. 
In  this  sad  situation,  I  espied  on  one  hand  of  me  a  deep 
muddy  river,  whose  heavy  waves  rolled  on  in  slow  sullen 
murmurs.  Here  I  determined  to  plunge,  and  was  just 
upon  the  brink,  when  I  found  myself  suddenly  drawn  back* 
I  turned  about,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  the  love- 
liest object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most  engaging  charms 
of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form ;  effulgent  glo- 
ries sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  splendours  were 
softened  by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and  peace.  At 
her  approach  the  frightful  sjpectre  who  had  before  tormented 
me,  vanished  away,  and  with  her  all  the  horroursjshe  had 
caused.  The  gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheerful  sun- 
shine, the  groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole 
region  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  I 
was  quite  transported  at  this  unexpected  change,  and  reviv- 
ing pleasure  began  to  glad  my  thoughts,  when,  with  a  look 
of  inexpressible  sweetness,  my  beaateous  deliverer  thus  ut- 
U*red  her  divine  instructions : 
voi^  II. — SM 
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•ibr,  itt  Iftiglhv 

i...iiiitrH'if  t)irKlci)H>^ 
-  ■•f  (lip  hiiinan  rae*^^ 
,  cMiuhitrlr  Ti-amfd  COulA 
nnil  {uiiti.     Fnr  what  vnA 


I 


"My  name  is  HfUginn.  I  hid  ttw-  olTupring  nf  Tnilh  nxA 
Love,  anil  tlif  iiarfnt  of  Hfttrwiltnrf.  //ly/c,  iiml  ^^ny.  That 
monvtrr  from  wliuw  powrr  I  liavp  fiTfi!  ywu  is  rnllrti  Snper- 
ntUion,  sUe  is  tlii'  diiJJ  of  rutnitthnl,  ntnl  lu-r  riiUiiwers  ar« 
fWfr  «ni)  JiM-TYxr,  lltUA  ilifTcmit  v*  wc  ait-,  »lir  Iiil<)  nftnt 
the  Iniinlrnre  to  assume  mv  namraml  rharartrir,  and  nnlurTtf 
anha|>pr  nrortah  In  think  tiy  \h 
drives  t'liiin  to  tl»P  l>it  ' 
intii  wliirli  j-oy  wrri-  j' 

"Look  ntuiiil  anil  ^' 

Mid  roiifQiier  wlii-lbcr  u  v.nvX'S  \li 
be  mratit  for  thi?  abode  vf  iitlMTj 
lias  til*  lavish  hand  of  I'mvidem 
ohjertf.  of  deliglit.  but  that  all  miRbt  rrjoice  in  tlie  {■riTilcg^- 
of  cxiittcnt (',  and  be  iilleil  ui(h  jfiHtiiude  tu  Ihr  bvnHlmit 
nuiltor  »t  it '  Thtis  lo  enjny  the  hle?<stMg!i  lie  has  wnt,  \n  yir- 
tuc  and  obedicnto :  and  to  rejwt  Ihrni  meirly  as  means  oT 
pleafliirc,  is  pitiable  ignuraiice  or  ab-Jtii-d  pcrverseiwas.  Infl- 
nitc  gomlnees  in  the  soorcp  of  created  existenre  t  tlio  proper 
trndency  »r  every  ratioiia)  bring,  fnim  tiic  higlirst  order  nf 
raptured  Mrntpbs.  to  the  meanest  rank  uf  men.  i<i  tu  riiw  in- 
ceiManUy  from  lo\\-er  decrees  of  happiness  td  higtier.  They 
have  each  faonlties  assigne^l  thein  for  various  orders  of  dir- 
lighii." 

"What,"  cried  ],  "is  thin  the  language  nf  Rfligiotf  Doc» 
she  lead  her  votArieN  Uii-nush  flnwcry  jiathN,  and  bid  them 
pMs  an  unlaborioun  life  '.  Where  are  the  painful  Inilw  nf  vir- 
tuf,  the  uiorlificnliinis  ni  itenitrHfe,  the  aelf-denying  exercises 
of  saintJi  and  heme'*  ?" 

"The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reawinaHe  being,"  aiwwrred 
she  mildly.  **do  ntit  ronmst  in  nuboiuided  indulgcitiT,  or 
luxurious  ease,  in  the  liitnult  of  paKxions.  the  languor  of  indo- 
lence, ur  tlte  llutternf  light  uiuuM-nicnts.  Yielding  toimnHt- 
ral  pleasuiT  carru|it4  the  mind,  living  in  nnima]  tiiDIng  tuim 
debases  it:  both  in  Iheir  degi-ee  di»ir)iialify  it  for  its  gennine 
gooil,  and  connign  it  oter  !•>  wretrhednrss.  Whoever  woald 
be  really  happy,  inimt  make  (he  diligent  and  regular  rxeri'W 
of  bia  superior  powers  his  rhicf  attention,  adoring  the  per- 
fections of  bill  Maker,  exprensing  good  will  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  cultivating  inward  rei'tiirnle.  Tn  bit  lower  fncul- 
tics  hP  must  allow  wuch  gratifirntions  at  will,  by  r^fre^rhlng 
liim,  invigorate  his  nobler  purHuit«.     In  ['.  .        '  ,!.ited 

by  angelic  natures,  unminsled  fi-liciti    .  |oy 

flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and  abuml 
there  any  muuntl  to  check.  il«  conrso.     L .     , 
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frame  of  mind  originally  diseased,  as  all  the  human  race  has 
cause  to  lie,  roust  use  tlie  regimen  of  a  stricter  aelf^govern- 
mcnt  Whut'ViT  Las  been  guilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must 
patiently  suhniit  both  to  the  painful  workings  of  nature,  and 
needful  severities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still  he 
is  entitled  to  a  moderate  share  of  whatever  alleviating  accom- 
modations this  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  parent  affords, 
consistent  witli  his  recovery.  And  in  pi-oportion  as  this  re« 
covery  advances,  the  liveliest  joy  will  spring  from  his  seci*et 
sense  of  an  amended  and  improvc<l  heart.  So  far  from  the 
horrours  of  despair  is  the  condition  even  of  tlie  guilty.  Shud- 
der,  p<»or  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into  which  thou 
w&st  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

*'  While  tlie  most  faulty  have  ever  encouragement  to  amend, 
the  more  innocent  soul  will  be  supported  witii  still  sweeter 
consolations  under  all  its  experience  of  human  infirmities ; 
supported  by  the  gladdening  assurances  that  every  sincere 
en<leavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted,  accepted,  and 
rewarded.  To  such  a  one  the  lowliest  self-abasement  is  but 
a  deep-laid  foundation  for  tlie  most  elevated  hopes  ;  since  they 
.  who  faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  what  they  are,  shall 
be  enabled  under  my  conduct  to  become  what  they  desire. 
The  Christian  and  the  hero  are  iitseparable :  and  to  aspirings 
of  unassuming  trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no  bounds. 
To  him  who  is  animatexl  with  a  view  of  obtaining  approba- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  insur- 
mountable. Secui*e  in  this  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his 
conBict  with  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little  more  than 
the  vigorous  exercises  of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient  de- 
pendence on  that  Providence  which  looks  through  all  eternity, 
his  silent  resignation,  his  ready  accommodation  of  his  thoughts 
and  behaviour  to  its  inscrutable  ways,  is  at  once  the  most  ex- 
cellent sort  of  self-denial,  and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted 
transports.  Society  is  tlie  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.  In 
social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually  be  met  with  ; 
restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  necessiary  ;  and  studying  to 
behave  right  in  respect  of  these  is  a  discipline  of  the  human 
heart  useful  to  others,  and  improving  to  itself.  Sufiering  is 
no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do 
good ;  nor  pleasure  a  crime,  but  where  it  strengthens  the 
influence  of  bad  inclinations,  or  lessens  the  generous  activity 
of  virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his  present 
state,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compai*ed  with  his  immortal 
prospects,  and  noble  capacities  ;  but  yet  whatever  portion  of 
it  the  distributing  hand  of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is 
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a  needful  support  and  refreshment  for  the  present  moment, 
so  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attainins  of  final  destinatioB. 

^^  Return  then  with  me  from  omtinotd  misery  to  moderate 
enjoyment  and  erateful  alacrity.  Return  from  the  contracted 
views  of  solitude  to  the  proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  de- 
pendent being*  Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets^ 
nor  restraint  to  sullen  retirement.  These  are  the  gloomy 
doctrines  of  Superatitum^  by  which  slie  endeavours  to  break 
those  chains  of  benevolence  and  social  aflection,  that  link 
the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that  of  the  whcde.  Be- 
member  that  the  greatest  honour  yoU  can  pay  to  the  anthor 
of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful  behaviour  as  discovers  a 
mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensations." 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going  to  express 
my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when  a  ring  of  belb 
from  the  neighbouring  village,  and  a  new-risen  sun  darting 
his  beams  thit>ugh  my  windows,  awaked  me. 

I  am  yoursy  &c.* 


No.  45.     Tuesday,  August  21,  1750. 

0/«f  yvtK  ^^of  ievij»cc  fui  hx«r»}n, 

Not  ^*  tK^^et  5r«f7«— —  EuQlP. 

TbiB  is  the  chief  felicity  of  life, 

That  concord  smile  on  the  connubial  bed ; 

But  now  'tis  hatred  all. 

TO  TUB  RAMBLEU. 

Sir — ^Though  in  the  dissertations  which  you  have  given 
us  on  marriage,  very  just  cautions  are  laid  down  against  the 
common  causes  of  infelicity^  and  tlie  necessity  of  Imving,  in 
that  important  choice^  the  first  regard  to  virtue,  is  carefiilly 
included  ;  yet  I  cannot  think  the  subject  so  much  exhausted* 
but  that  a  little  reflection  would  present  to  the  mind  many 
questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which  great  numbers  are  in- 
terested, and  many  precepts  which  deserve  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly and  forcibly  impressed. 

You  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have  gone  before 
you,  to  have  allowetl  as  an  uncontested  principle,  that  mar- 
riage is  generally  unhappy  :  but  I  know  not  whether  a  man 

•  This  paper,  and  No.  100,  \rcic  written  by  Mrs.  ERzabcth  Carter,  of 
Deal  in  Kent,  now  living.  j- 
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Vfho  professes  to  think  for  liimflclf.  and  concludes  from  his  own 
observations,  does  not  depart  from  his  character  when  h« 
follows  the  crowd  thus  implicitly,  and  receiver  maxims  with- 
out recalling  them  to  a  new  examination,  specially  whea 
they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  include  such  varie- 
ty of  circumstances.  As  I  Iiave  an  equal  right  with  otiiera 
to  give  my  opinion  of  the  objects  about  me,  and  a  better  title 
to  determine  concerning  that  state  which  I  hare  tried,  than 
many  who  talk  of  it  wititont  experience,  I  am  unwilling  to  be 
restrained  by  mere  authority  from  adrancing  what,  I  believe, 
on  accurate  view  of  the  world  will  confirm,  that  marriage  in 
not  commonly  unhappy,  otherwise  than  as  life  is  unhtq>py ; 
and  that  most  of  those  who  tynplHi"  "f  ^""""tiiai  nugfriPt 
have  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  nature  would  have  admitted, 
or  their  conduct  procured,  iu  any  other  condition. 

It  is  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexrs  repine  at  theii' 
change,  relate  the  happiness  of  their  earlier  years,  blame  the 
folly  and  rasliness  of  their  own  choice,  and  warn  tliose  whom 
they  sec  coming  into  the  wni-ld  against  the  same  precipitance 
and  infatuation.  Bat  it  i.s  to  be  remembered,  that  the  days 
which  they  so  much  wish  to  call  buck,  are  tlic  days  not  only 
of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  t)ie  days  of  novelty  and  improvc- 
inentj  of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  healtli  and  vigour  of  body,  of 
gaiety  and  liglitnrss  of  heart.  It  is  not  easy  to  surround  life 
witli  any  cii-cum stances  in  which  youtli  will  not  be  delightful ; 
and  I  am  afraid  tliat  whether  married  or  unmarried,  we  shall 
lind  tbc  vesture  of  teiTestrial  existence  mure  heavy  and  cum- 
brous, tlie  lorigt^r  it  is  worn. 

That  tliey  censure  themselves  for  the  indiscretion  of  their 
choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  tliey  have  chosen  ill,  since 
we  see  the  same  discontent  at  every  other  part  of  life  which 
we  cannot  cliaiige.  Converse  with  almost  any  man,  grown 
old  in  a  profession,  and  you  will  find  him  regretting  that  ho 
did  not  enter  into  some  diflcrcnt  course,  to  which  he  too  late 
finds  his  genius  better  adapted,  or  in  which  he  discovers  that 
wealth  and  honour  are  more  easily  attained.  *'  The  mer- 
chant," says  Hoi-acc,  "envies  the  soldier,  and  the  boldier 
i-ccouuts  the  felicity  of  the  merchant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his 
clients  harass  him,  calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  roantryman ; 
and  the  countryman,  when  business  calls  him  to  town,  pro- 
claims that  there  is  no  happiness  but  amidst  opulence  and 
crowds."  Every  man  i-ecouuts  the  inconvcniencies  of  his 
own  station,  and  thinks  those  of  any  other  less,  because  he 
•4iaa  not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married  praise  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  a  single  state,  and  the  single  fly  to  marriage  for 
the  wraiiness  of  solitude.    From  all  oar  obaen-ationa  wb  nay 
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collect  iivith  cci*tainty9  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  can- 
not discover  in  what  particular  condition  it  will  find  most  al- 
leviations  ;  or  whether  all  external  appendages  are  not,  as  we 
use  them,  the  causes  either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for  ease  from 
change  of  posture  ;  he  changes  it,  and  finds  himself  equally 
tormented  :  and  of  the  same  kind  are  the  expedients  by  Miiich 
we  endeavour  to  obviate  or  elude  those  uneasinesses,  to  which 
nortality  will  always  be  subject  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
married  state  is  eminently  miserable,  since  we  see  such  num- 
bers, whom  the  death  of  their  partners  has  set  free  from  it, 
entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed*  incessantly  complaining 
of  each  other;  and  there  would  be  reason  for  imagining  that 
almost  every  house  was  infested  with  pervei'seness  or  oppres- 
sion beyond  human  sufferance,  did  we  not  know  upon  how 
small  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  lamentations  and 
reproaches,  and  how  naturally  every  animal  revenges  his 
pain  upon  those  who  happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  ex- 
amination of  its  cause.  Wc  are  alwavs  willinir  to  fancv  our- 
selves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and  when,  ^^it^l  repeated 
ilToi'ts,  we  cannot  reacli  it^  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  in- 
tercepted by  an  ill-paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  find  any 
other  obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not  re- 
moved. 

Anatomists  have  often  remarked,  that  thougli  our  diseases 
arc  suficiently  numerous  and  severe,  yet  when  we  inquire  iMi« 
the  structure  of  the  body,  the  tenderness  of  some  p.irts,  tiif 
minuteness  of  others,  and  the  immense  multiplicity  of  animal 
functions  that  must  concur  to  the  bc.ilthful  and  vi;rorous  ex- 
ercise  of  all  our  powei*s,  there  appears  reason  to  wonder  ra- 
ther that  we  are  pivserved  so  long,  than  that  we  perish  so 
soon,  and  tliat  our  frame  subsists  for  a  single  day,  or  hour, 
without  disorder,  rather  than  it  should  be  broken  or  obstruct- 
ed by  violence  of  accidents^  or  length  of  time. 

The  same  reflection  arises  in  my  mind,  upon  observation  of 
the  manner  in  which  marriage  is  frequently  contracted. 
Ml)en  I  see  the  avaiicious  and  crafty  taking  companions  to 
their  tables  and  their  beds  without  any  inquir}',  but  after 
farms  and  money;  or  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  unitii^ 
themselves  for  life  to  those  whom  tliey  have  only  seen  by  the 
light  of  tapers  at  a  ball ;  when  parents  make  articles  for  theif 
ch i Id i-en,  without  inquiring  after  their  consent:  when  soDie 
marry  for  heirs  to  disappoint  their  bi'others,  and  others  tlirw^ 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  those  whom  they  do  not  love,  be- 
cause tl\ey  bave  fewwd  theiuselves  rejected  where  they  were 
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most  solicitous  to  please :  when  some  Diarry  because  their 
•ervaiits  cheat  thcni,  some  because  they  squander  their  own 
money,  some  because  their  houses  ace  pestered  with  company, 
some  because  they  will  live  like  other  people,  and  some  only 
because  they  are  sick  of  tliemselvcs,  1  am  not  so  much  inclin- 
ed to  wundei-  that  marriage  is  sometimes  unhappy,  as  that  t( 
appears  so  little  loaded  with  calamity  ;  and  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  society  haa  something  in  itself  omiucntly  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  I  lind  its  pleasures  so  great,  that  even 
the  ill  choice  or  a  companion  can  hardly  over-balance  them. 
By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the  men  and 
women  never  saw  each  other  till  tbey  were  joined  beyond  the 
power  of  parting.  It  may  be  suspected  that  by  this  method 
many  unsuitable  matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers 
associated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure  to  each 
other.  Yet,  perhaps,  among  a  people  so  little  delicate,  where 
the  paucity  of  gratifications,  and  tl)C  uniformity  of  life,  gave 
110  opportunity  fur  imagination  to  interpose  its  objections, 
there  was  nut  much  danger  of  capricious  dislike ;  and  while 
tbcy  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they  might  live  quietly  to- 
gether, without  any  thought  of  the  defects  of  one  another. 

Amongst  us,  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice,  and  affluence, 
wanton,  there  ni-e,  indeed,  more  cautions  requisite  to  sccurr- 
tranquillity ;  and  yet  if  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  those 
converge,  nlio  have  singled  out  each  other  for  marriage,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Russians  lost  much  by  their 
resti-aint.  For  the  whole  endeavour  of  both  parties,  during 
the  time  of  coui-lj^liip,  is  to  hinder  themselvea  from  being 
known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  temper,  and  real  desires, 
in  liypncritical  imitation,  studied  compliance,  and  continual 
afl^tation.  From  tlic  time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither 
wees  the  other  but  in  a  mask,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  often 
on  both  sides  with  so  much  art,  and  discovered  afterwards 
with  su  luiich  abruptness,  that  each  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
aome  transformation  has  happened  on  tlie  wedding  night,  and 
that,  by  a  strange  imposture,  one  has  been  courted,  and  an- 
other married. 

I  desire  you,  tlierefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  question  all  who 
shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial  complaints, 
concerning  tlieir  behaviour  in  the  time  of  courtship,  and  in- 
form them  that  they  arc  neither  to  wonder  nor  repine,  when 
m  contract  begun  witli  fraud  has  cndod  in  disappointment. 
I  am,  kc. 
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Geww,  etproavotf  et  gtue  nm  Jedmut  ipaig 
Fix  ea  riMtra  voc9. 


Nought  from  my  birth  or  ancetton  I  daim  % 
All  is  my  own,  my  honour  »nd  my  ibune. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — Since  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  regard  to 
my  complaints  as  to  publish  them,  I  am  inclined  by  Taiiityy 
or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  correspondence;  and  indted. 
without  either  of  these  motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportuaity 
to  write,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  dial 
swells  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom  I  can  freely 
converse.  "While  I  am  thus  employed,  some  tedious  liours 
will  slip  away,  and  when  I  return  to  watch  the  clock,  I  shall 
find  that  I  have  di8bui*dened  myself  of  part  of  the  day. 

You  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  with  much  con- 
sideration of  any  thing  but  my  own  convenience ;  and,  not 
to  conceal  fi*om  you  my  real  sentiments,  the  little  time  wbich 
I  have  spent,  against  my  will,  in  solitary  meditation,  has  not 
much  contributed  to  my  venei'ation  for  authors.  I  have  now 
sufficient  reason  to  suspect,  that,  with  all  your  splendid  pro- 
fessions of  wisdom,  and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you  hsTe 
very  little  sincerity ;  that  you  either  write  what  you  do  oot 
think,  and  willingly  impose  upon  mankind,  or  that  too  tak« 
no  care  to  think  right,  but  while  you  set  up  yourselves  ts 
guides,  mislead  youi*  followers  by  credulity  or  negligence; 
that  you  produce  to  the  public  whatever  notions  you  can  sp^ 
ciously  maintain,  or  elegantly  expi'ess,  without  inqniriiu; 
whether  they  ai*e  just,  and  transcribe  hereditary  falseboodi 
ri*nin  old  authoi*s  perhaps  as  ignorant  and  careless  as  vour- 
selves. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  express  myself  with  » 
much  acrimony  on  a  question  in  which  women*  are  supposed 
to  have  very  little  interest;  and  you  are  likely  enoogh,  fori 
have  seen  many  instances  of  the  sauciness  of  scholars,  to  toll 
me  that  I  am  n^oiT  pn)perly  employed  in  playing  with  nj 
kittens,  than  in  giving  myself  aii*s  of  criticism,  and  reoffliritf 
the  learned.  But  you  ai-e  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  I 
am  to  be  ii\tvm\A^\cA  Uy  your  containpt,  or  silauced  by  yonr 
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reproofs.  An  I  road,  I  have  a  right  to  judge ;  as  I  am  in- 
jured, I  liavcariglittiironiitlHiii;  and  thorte  jirivilig.-s  nhich 
1  have  purcliRseil  at  bu  dmr  a  rate,  I  shall  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  i-CHign. 

Tn  read  iias  indeed,  never  been  my  business,  but  as  there 
are  lioiics  of  leisui-e  in  the  most  ai'tive  life,  I  have  passed  tbo 
auperHuitieR  of  time,  wliirh  the  diversions  of  tlie  loun  left 
upon  my  hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  collcrtion  of  trage- 
dies and  romiinres,  where,  amongst  other  sentiments,  i-om- 
mon  to  all  authors  of  this  class.  1  have  found  almost  every 
page  filled  uilli  the  rhnrms  and  happiness  of  a  country  life; 
that  life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the  highest  elevation  of 
his  prosjHTity  is  contriving  to  i-etirc ;  that  life  to  which  every 
tragic  heroine- in  some  seme  or  other  wishes  to  bave  been 
bom.  and  which  is  trprcsented  as  a  certain  refuge  from  folly, 
from  anxiety,  from  |uission,  and  fiimi  guilt. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate  exclamations, 
and  southing  descriptions,  without  ft-eling  some  desire  to  en- 
joy the  state  in  which  all  this  felicity  was  to  be  enjoyed :  and 
then'Tore  I  received  with  raptures  tiie  invitation  of  my  good 
aunt,  and  expected  that  by  some  unknown  influence  I  should 
find  all  ho[Ks  and  fears,  jealousies  and  competitions,  vtinisli 
from  my  heart  ujion  my  first  airival  at  the  scats  of  innocence 
and  tranquillity :  that  1  should  sleep  in  halcyon  bnwei-s.  and 
wander  in  elysian  ganlens,  where.  I  should  meet  with  nothing 
but  the  softness  of  benevolence,  the  candour  oF  simplicity, 
and  the  clieerlulness  of  content :  where  I  should  see  reason 
exerting  her  sovereignty  over  life,  without  any  interruption 
from  envy,  avarice,  or  ambition,  and  every  day  passing  iu 
•uch  a  manner  as  tlie  severest  wisdom  should  approve. 

This,  Air.  Rambler,  I  tell  you.  1  ex|>ectt.'d.  and  this  I  had 
by  an  hundred  authors  been  taught  to  expect.  By  this  ex- 
peetation  1  was  led  hither,  and  here  1  live  in  perpetual  un- 
easiness, without  any  other  comfort  than  tliat  of  hoping  to 
return  to  London. 

Having,  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been  driven,  by 
tlie  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from  absolute  inactivity,  to 
make  myself  more  ac(|uainteil  w  ith  the  affairs  and  inhabitants 
of  this  place.  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger  to 
i-ural  conversation  and  employments,  but  am  far  fmm  disco- 
vering in  them  more'  innocence  or  wisdom,  than  in  the  sen- 
timents or  conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  have  passed  more 
cheerful  and  more  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproarh  the  tea-table,  and  the  park,  with 
giving  opportunities  and  encouragement  to  scandal.  I  can- 
not wholly  clear  them  from  the  charge ;  bat  nual,  however, 
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observe  in  favour  of  the  modish  prattlers^  tliat,  if  not  b j  pria- 
ciple,  we  are  at  least  by  accident,  less  guilty  of  defamation 
than  the  country  ladies.  For  having  greater  numbers  to  ob- 
serve ami  censure,  we  are  commonly  content  to  charge  thea 
only  with  their  own  faults  or  follies,  and  seldom  give  way  tg 
malevolence,  but  such  as  arise  from  some  injury  or  aflnmt* 
real  or  imaginary,  offered  to  ourselves.  But  in  these  distaot 
provinces,  where  the  same  families  inhabit  the  same  houn 
from  age  to  age^  they  transmit  and  recount  the  fauHs  of  a 
whole  succession.  I  have  been  informed  how  every  estate  ia 
the  neighbourhood  was  originally  g^ot,  and  find^  if  I  may 
credit  the  accounts  given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acn 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  owner.  I  have  been  told  of  intriguei 
between  beaux  and  toasts  that  have  been  now  three  centoriei 
in  their  quiet  graves,  and  am  often  entertained  with  tndi- 
tional  scandal  on  persons  of  whose  names  there  would  havt 
been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  committed  somewhat 
that  might  disgrace  their  descendants. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  commend  the  air  and 
dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just  left  the  company :  upon 
which  two  grave  matrons  looked  with  gi'eat  sl^-uess  at  each 
other,  and  the  elder  asked  mc  whether  I  had  ever  seen  the 
picture  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  You  may  imagine  tliat  I  did 
not  imm-.^diatcly  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  question  :  but 
arter  having  waited  awhile  for  information,  I  was  told  that 
the  lady's  grandmother  had  a  gi'eat-great-gi'andmother  that 
was  an  attendant  on  Anna  Bullen,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
too  much  a  favourite  of  the  king. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the  principal  pe^ 
sons  of  two  families,  the  malignity  is  continued  without  end, 
and  if  is  common  for  old  maids  to  fall  out  about  some  election, 
in  which  their  grandfathers  were  competitors ;  the  heart- 
burnings of  the  civil  war  arc  not  yet  extinguished  ;  there  are 
two  families  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  destroyed  each 
other's  game  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  and  when 
an  account  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had  injured  the 
plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of  the  heaivi-s  re- 
mai'keci  \iith  exultation,  that  he  might  now  have  some  notion 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  his  ancestors  in  their  retreat 
from  Bosworth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an  inheritancr. 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed  in  history,  that  the  vari- 
ous factions  of  this  countr}'  may  he  understood.  You  cannot 
expect  to  be  on  good  terms  witli  families  who  are  resolved  to 
love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  your  intimaieSi 
you  are  perhaps  to  consider  which  party  you  most  favonr  in 
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the  barons*  wan.  1  have  often  lost  the  good  opinion  of  my 
vint'B  visitants  by  confounding  the  interests  of  Yorii  and  Lan- 
caster, and  was  once  censured  for  sitting  silent  when  William 
RuElis  was  called  a  ^rant.  I  have,  however,  now  thrown 
aside  all  pretensions  to  circumspection,  for  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble in  less  than  seven  years  to  learn  all  the  requisite  CMitions. 
At  London,  if  you  know  your  company,  and  their  parents, 
you  are  safe ;  but  you  are  here  suspected  of  alluding  to  the 
lilips  of  great-grandmothers,  and  of  reviving  contests  wliich 
were  derided  in  armour  by  tlie  redoubted  knights  of  ancient 
times.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  condemn  my  im- 

Eticnce,  if  I  am  weary  of  attending  where  nothing  can  be 
mcd.  and  of  quarrelling  where  there  is  notliing  to  contest* 
mnd  that  you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  stay  here 
hy  some  facetious  performance. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Edphslia. 
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9unn7»om  Ai>  tttaHit  acjuincam,  JeMtlar  fl  fixuiftr  tadem  tUa  kumanitatt 
fHj  fBf,  vt  Aw  iptwn  pemdUfrem,  inAtxit.  JV'in  idco  tamen  vetim  diiritr 
Jteri  .-  irrc  i^ora  aiiti  Au/utniKfi  cant  ntJifV  aiii^Bt  veare  gaam  damuiim  1 
MfB*  abi  magntt  ilwnini'i  el  lapirjilei  videri.  Qw  an  magni  lapienlague 
lint,  neieiB .-  Aininn  nori  ninl.  Htainu  eti  eirim  nffiti  dtlcre,  tenlirt  i 
TttitltTt  tamen,  el  iBfaUa  aibmUere  ,•  win  nlatiit  nan  egere.  Fun. 

ThMC  proceciUngi  have  ■ffonlcJ  me  wrae  comfort  in  my  diitren ;  notvith- 
dHidinK  which,  I  kid  Rill  diipitited  uid  unhinged  by  the  Mme  motivr*  of 
humanity  that  induced  me  to  fwit  *uch  indulgenCM.  However,  I  by  no 
meini  wiih  to  become  te«*  nuceptible  oftcnderneu.  I  knowthcie  kind 
of  mitfartunei  would  be  estim*ted  by  olber  peraoru  only  u  comman  lou- 
e%  mnd  from  aich  tennlion*  they  would  conceive  tbemKlres  grrmt  u\A 
wiie  men.  1  thail  not  determine  eitiier  their  grcttncMor  their  witdom: 
but  I  am  certiin  they  have  no  humanity.  It  ii  the  part  of  a  nan  to  be  ^^ 
fecieit  with  grief;  lo  feel  aorrow,  at  the  Hmetlme  that  heistorraiat  it, 
and  to  admit  ofcomfart.  Karl  of  Omkibt. 

Or  the  passions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  is  agitated,  it 
nay  be  obscr%'ed,  that  they  naturally  hasten  towards  their 
own  extinction,  by  inciting  and  quickening  the  attainment  of 
their  objects.  Thus  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  desire  animates 
our  progress ;  and  if  there  are  some  which  perhaps  may  be 
indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  good  appropriated  to  their  sa- 
tisfaction, as  it  is  frequently  observed  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tiim,  yet  their  immediate  tendency  is  to  some  means  of  hap- 
piness really  niating,  «nd  gensnlly  within  tite  proapect. 
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The  mifier  always  imagines  that  there  is  a  certain  sam  that 
will  fill  his  heart  to  the  brim;  and  every  ambitious  man,  like 
king  Pyrrhus,  has  an  acquisition  in  his  thoughts  that  is  to 
terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  shall  pass  the  rest  of 
liis  life  in  ease  or  gaiety,  in  re]iose  or  devotion. 

Sorrow  is  perhaps  tlie  only  affection  of  the  breast  that  can 
be  excepted  from  tiiis  general  remark*  and  it  therribre  de- 
serves the  particular  attention  of  those  who  have  assumed 
the  arduous  province  of  prcscrviufi;  the  balance  of  the  mental 
constitution.  The  other  passions  are  diseases  indeed,  bat 
they  necessarily  direct  us  to  their  pro])cr  cure.  A  man  at 
once  feels  the  pain  and  knows  the  medicine,  to  which  he  is 
caiTied  with  greater  haste  as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is 
moi*e  excruciating,  and  cures  himself  by  unerring  instinct  as 
the  wounded  stags  of  Crete,  are  related  by  JBIian  to  have 
i*ecoui-se  to  vulnei-ai-y  herbs.  Hut  for  sorrow  there  is  no  re- 
medy provided  by  natui-e ;  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents 
lrrepai*able.  and  dwells  ujion  objects  that  have  lost  or  changed 
their  existence ;  it  iTqiiii*es  what  it  cannot  hope,  that  tht 
laws  of  the  universe  should  be  repealed  ;  that  the  dead  should 
I'eturn.  or  the  past  should  be  recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  ermur  which 
may  animate  us  to  futuiv  rare  or  activity,  or  that  repentance 
of  crimes  for  which,  however  irrevocable,  our  Creator  has 
promised  to  accept  it  as  an  atonement :  the  pain  which  arises 
from  these  causes  has  verv  salutarv  effects,  and  is  everv  hour 
extenuating  itself  by  the  i*eparation  of  those  miscarriages  that 
produce  it.  Sorrow  is  pmperly  tirat  state  of  tlie  mind  iii  which 
our  desires  are  fixed  upon  the  past,  without  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  an  incessant  wish  that  something  were  other- 
wise than  it  has  been,  a  tormenting  and  harassing  want  of 
some  enjoyment  or  possession  whi(  li  we  have  lost,  and  whicli 
no  endeavoui*s  can  possibly  regain.  Into  such  anguish  manv 
have  sunk  upon  some  sudden  diminution  of  their  fortune,  an 
unexpected  blast  of  their  reputation,  or  the  loss  of  children 
or  of  friends.  They  have  suffeiTd  all  sensibility  of  pleasun- 
to  be  destmyed  by  a  single  blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  substituting  any  other  object  in  the  room  of  that 
which  they  lament,  ivsigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  de- 
spondency, and  >\orn  themselves  out  in  unavailing  misery. 

Yet  so  much  is  this  passion  the  natui-al  conse(|ueoce  of'ten- 
dcrness  and  endearment,  tliat,  however  painful  and  however 
useless,  it  is  justly  reproaciiful  not  to  feel  it  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  so  widely  and  constantly  has  it  always  prevailed, 
that  the  laws  of  some  nations,  and  the  customs  of  other*, 
have  limited  a  time  for  the  external  appearances  of  grief 
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CHUMtl  hy  tlie  dissolution  of  close  alliances  util  the  brcacli 
or  domestic  union. 

It  Hwrns  (Ictrrmincd  liy  the  general  Buffrago  of  mankind, 
tliKt  sorrow  in  to  a.  certain  point  lauilahlr,  an  tlio  offspring  of 
love,  or  at  least  piu-dnnablr,  as  the  effect  of  weakness ;  but 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  tn  inri-eosc  by  indulgence,  but 
must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social  duties,  and  the 
common  avncntions  of  life.  It  is  at  first  unavoidable,  and 
therefore  niuMt  be  allowed,  whether  with  or  without  our  choice ; 
it  may  afterwards  be  admitted  as  a  decent  and  affVctionale 
testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem;  something  will  be  ex- 
tartcd  by  natuiT,  and  something  may  be  given  to  tlie  world. 
But  ail  beyond  the  bursts  of  passion,  or  the  forms  nf  8olom- 
nity,  is  nut  only  useless,  butculpable  ;  for  we  have  no  right  Ut 
sacrifice  to  tlic  vain  longings  of  affection,  that  time  which 
Providence  allows  uh  fur  the  task  «f  our  station. 

Yet  it  too  olten  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  lawfully  enter* 
ing<  gaiii-s  such  a  firm  possession  of  the  uiind,  that  it  in  not 
afterwards  to  be  ejerted ;  the  mournful  ideas,  first  violently 
impressed  and  aftrrwards  willingly  i-cceivcd,  so  much  cngi-oss 
tlie  Httenlini),  as  to  ]>re<lominate  in  every  thought,  to  darken 
gaiety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An  habitual  sadness  seizes 
u\Mn  the  Aoul.  and  the  faculties  arc  chained  to  a  single  ob- 
ject, which  can  never  Iw  contemplated  but  with  hopeless  un- 


Frnm  this  stato  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult  to  rise  tn 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  :  and  therefore  many  who  have  laid 
down  rules  of  intellectual  health,  think  prcscnativcM  easier 
than  remeilies,  and  teach  us  iint  to  ti-ust  ourselres  with  fa- 
vourite enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  tlic  luxury  of  fondness. 
but  to  keep  our  minds  always  8us|iendcd  In  such  indifference, 
that  we  may  change  the  objects  about  us  without  emotion. 

All  exact  compliance  with  this  rule  might,  pcrliaps.  con- 
tribute to  tranquillity,  but  surely  it  would  never  produce  hap- 
piness. He  that  regards  none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of 
losing  tlicm.  must  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  |rfeasui-ea 
of  syinjiatliy  ami  confidrnre  i  he  must  feel  no  melting  fondness^ 
no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor  any  of  those  honest  joys 
which  uature  annexes  to  the  power  of  pleasing.  And  as  no 
man  can  justly  claim  more  tenderness  tlian  he  pays,  be  must 
forfeit  his  share  in  that  officious  and  watchful  kindness  which 
love  only  can  dictate,  and  those  lenient  endearments  by  which 
love  only  can  soften  life.  He  may  justly  be  overlooked  and 
neglected  by  surli  as  have  more  warmth  in  tlieir  hearts ;  for 
who  would  be  the  friend  of  him,  whom,  with  whatever  assi- 
duity he  may  be  courted,  and  with  whatever  seniccs  obliged, 
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Ills  principles  will  uot  suiGBr  to  make  equal  returns,  and  who. 
when  jon  have  exhausted  all  the  instances  of  good-will,  can 
only  be  prevailed  on  not  to  be  an  enemy. 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neutrality  and  in- 
difference is  unreasonable  and  vain.  If  by  excluding  joy  w« 
could  shut  out  grief,  the  scheme  would  deserve  very  serious 
attention ;  but  since,  however  we  may  debar  ourselves  from 
happiness,  misery  will  find  its  way  fU;  many  inlets,  and  the 
assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  regard,  though  we  may  with- 
hold it  from  the  invitations  of  pleasure,  we  may  surely  en- 
deavour to  raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one 
time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at  another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain  happiness 
jbr  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  possession,  will  be  for  some  time  oar 
sorrow  for  the  loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  mo- 
ralist to  inquire  whether  such  pains  may  not  quickly  give 
way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thought  that  the  most  certain 
way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its  embarrassment  is  to  drag  it 
by  force  into  scenes  of  merriment.  Others  imagine,  that  such 
a  transition  is  too  violent,  and  recommend  rather  to  sooth  it 
into  tranquillity,  by  making  it  acquainted  with  miseries  more 
dreadful  and  afflictive,  and  diverting  to  the  calamities  of 
otliei's  the  i*egards  which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closek 
uix>n  our  own  misfortunes. 

It  may  he  doubted  whether  either  of  tliose  remedies  will 
be  sufficiently  powerful*  The  efficacy  of  mirth  is  not  always 
easy  to  try,  and  the  indtilgence  of  melancholy  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  one  of  those  medicines,  which  will  destroy,  if  it 
happens  not  to  cure. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow  is  employ- 
ment. It  is  commonly  observed,  that  among  soldiers  and 
seamen,  though  there  is  much  kindness,  tliere  is  little  grief: 
they  see  their  friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation 
which  isinduls^ed  in  security  and  idleness,  because  they  have 
no  leisui*e  to  spare  fi*om  the  cai*e  of  themselves :  and  who- 
ever shall  keep  his  thoughts  equally  busy,  will  find  himself 
equally  unaffected  witli  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sorrow,  and  its 
effects  might  do'iblless  be  accelerated  by  quickening  the  suc- 
cession and  enlarging  the  variety  of  objects. 


Si  tempore  longo 


jArniri  potent  luctvs^  tu  tperne  morari. 

Qui  tnpitt  ttibi  ttrmpus  erit.  •  Gkotiui 

*Tis  lonp  ere  lime  can  mitigate  your  frrief  j 

To  NVisdoni  CLVt  ^Vi^  ^Mickly  brinp  relief.  F.  X.bwi$  ■ 
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Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  wliich  rrery  new  idea 
contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away.  It  is  tlie  putre- 
faction of  stagnant  life  and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  -ino- 
rioD. 


Xo.  48.    SATtBDAT,  Scpteinbrr  1^  ir5Q. 

. Van  ett  tit«rtf,  tedtralrrt,  nta.  Uakt. 

For  life  u  not  to  live,  bat  to  be  welt.  Euai3*t«v. 

Among  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay  np  in  our 

f'outli  repentance  and  remorse  for  the  succeeding  part  of  our 
ives,  there  in  scarce  any  against  which  warnings  are  of  less 
efficacy  than  the  neglect  of  health.  When  the  springs  of 
motion  are  yet  elastic,  when  the  heart  bounds  with  vigour, 
and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
Are  taught  to  conceive  the  imbecility  that  every  hour  is  bring- 
ing upon  us,  or  to  imagine  that  the  nerves  wbirh  are  now 
braced  with  so  much  strength,  and  the  limbs  which  play  with 
ftn  much  activity,  will  lose  all  their  power  under  the  gripe  of 
lime,  relax  witli  numbness,  and  totter  with  debility. 

To  the  ai-guments  whicli  have  been  uiied  agaiijst  com- 
plaints under  the  miseries  of  life,  the  philosophers  have,  I 
Ihitik,  forgot  to  add  the  incretlulity  of  those  to  wliom  we 
recount  our  sufferings.  But  if  t)ie  purpose  of  lamentation  be 
to  excite  pity,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for  age  and  weakness 
I0  tell  their  plaintive  storiex  ;  for  pity  presupposes  sympathy, 
and  a  little  attention  will  show  them,  that  those  who  do  not 
feel  pain,  selrlom  think  that  it  is  felt;  and  a  short  recollec- 
tion will  inform  almost  every  man,  that  he  is  only  repaid  the 
insult  which  he  lias  given,  since  he  may  remember  how  often 
he  has  mocked  infirmity,  laughed  at  its  editions,  and  cen- 
sured its  impatience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care  of  healtli 
ridiculous  by  suffering  it  to  prevail  over  all  other  considera- 
tions, as  the  miser  has  brought  frugality  into  contempt,  by 
permitting  tlie  love  of  money  not  to  share,  but  tu  engross  his 
mind  :  they  both  err  alike,  by  confoanding  the  means  with 
the  end  ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be  «'ell,  as  at  money 
only  to  be  rich  :  and  forget  that  every  terrestrial  advantage 
is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  furnishes  abilities  for  the  exercise  uf 
virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  all  the  duties,  as  well  as 
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pleasures  or  life,  that  the  crime  of  squandering  it  is  equal  to 
the  folly ;  and  he  that  for  a  short  gratification  brings  weak- 
ness and  diseases  upon  himself^  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
years  passed  in  tlic  tumults  of  diversion,  and  clamours  of 
merriment,  condemns  the  maturer  and  more  experienced  part 
of  his  life  to  the  chamber  and  tlie  couch,  may  be  justly  re- 
proached, not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  liis  own  happiness,  but 
as  a  robber  of  the  public  ;  as  a  wretch  that  has  voluntarily 
disqualified  himself  for  the  business  of  his  station,  and  refus- 
ed that  pai-t  which  Providence  assigns  him  in  tlie  general 
task  of  human  nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  more  to  be  pitied 
than  that  of  an  active  and  elevated  mind,  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  a  distempered  body.  The  time  of  such  a  man 
is  always  spent  in  forming  schemes,  which  a  change  of  wind 
hinders  him  from  executing  ;  his  powers  fume  away  iu  pro- 

1'ects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day  of  action  never  arrives.  He 
ies  down  delighted  with  tlie  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases 
his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  benevo- 
lence with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in  the  niglit  the 
skies  are  ovcrciist,  the  temper  of  the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes 
in  languor,  impatience,  and  distraction,  and  has  no  longer 
any  wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  misery.  It 
may  be  said  that  disease  generally  begins  that  equality 
which  death  completes  ;  the  distinctions  which  set  one  man 
so  much  above  another  are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom 
of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  entertain- 
ment from  the  gay,  or  instruction  from  the  wise  :  where  all 
human  glory  is  ubiiterated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner 
perplexed,  and  the  hero  subdued  :  where  the  highest  and 
brightest  of  mortal  beings  finds  nothing  left  him  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets  a  short 
hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her  ix>wer  of  exalting  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  of  heightening  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding 
enjoyment  to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  much  force  ana 
beauty,  that  no  one,  wiio  has  ever  languished  under  the  dis- 
conifoi*ts  and  infirmities  of  a  lingering  disease,  can  read  it 
without  feeling  the  images  dance  in  his  heart,  and  adding 
from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish,  and  from 
his  own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture.  The  par- 
ticular occasion  of  this  little  composition  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  author  had  been  sick,  and  in  the  first 
rapturesof  returning  vigour,  addressed  Health  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 
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T»  A«a-*^Mi>  fii*TmC  -■ 

S>  Jit  /ui  wfi^fm  rSiuK^  iijk 
'El   Y"^  "<  «  'Avrw  xiif't  4  r»Mn, 

Taif   ■JJWfWiif  t'   siSfwirdt 

'Ok  e(i^i>«  Af;*J^**(  MfKvni  3«(t£*^r, 

"H  witm  inmii  wi0mi}mr 
Mcit   nj*   fUiMif*  'ryi'nii, 
TffiiAi   iraiTD,  iu(i  Aa/urti  %'*(>'""  '"f 

Xitit  a  x'f'f)  vJ*''*  ivtmifutt  wi)f. 

Htahh,  tnntt  twneniAb  •/  ik  Jtovm  tflummt !  with  titt  mag  th»  remaMifg 
part  a/mn  h/v  bt  patted,  n«r  (to  tktM  nfiitt  M  Mett  me  wilh  ihn  rttidence,  F*r 
■»fuUtitT  Ihrrt  it  if  pt-ature  in  tttalli,  in  detcemlamt,  or  in  intrrign  tarn- 
mmiul,  the  highetl  tuntmit  a/  lairum  eT^ogmtiU,  »r  in  ih»tr  tbJecU  a/  deiire  -mhith 
■m6  endeavtuv  la  chatt  intt  the  taila  oj"  Iwe  i  vbaiever  delight,  or  -mhattver  M- 
lace  u  granted  bg  the  celetlialt,  W  to/ten  rar  fatignet,  in  thy  pretente,  Ihnt 
parent  e/happinitt,  all  thttejagt  ^read  out  anilfimirith  i  in  (Ajr^rcimc*  ttoMm 
Ae  ipring  tfpUatvre,  and  imlhmtt  thee  tu  mai  it  happy. 

Such  U  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its  OM>peration 
every  other  comfort  ia  torpid  and  lifeless,  as  the  powers  of 
vegetation  without  the  sun.  And  yet  this  bliss  is  commonly 
tiirown  away  in  thoughtless  negligence,  or  in  foolish  experi- 
ments on  our  own  strength  ;  wo  let  it  perish  without  remem- 
bering its  value,  or  waste  it  to  show  how  much,  we  have  to 
■pare ;  it  is  sometlmea  given  up  to  the  management  of  levity 
and  chance,  and  sometunes  sold  for  the  applause  of  jollity 
and  debauchery. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal  impruprte^, 
by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the  followers  of  pleasure. 
Some  men  ruin  the  fabric  of  their  boilies  by  incessant  revels, 
and  others  by  intemperate  studies  ;  some  batter  it  by  excess, 
and  others  sap  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noisy  route  of  bac* 
chanalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little  purpose  that  advice  is 
offered,  though  it  requires  no  great  abilities  to  prove,  that  be 
loses  pleasure  who  loses  health ;  their  clamors  are  too  loud 
for  the  whispers  of  caution,  and  tbey  run  the  course  of  life 
with  too  much  precipitance  to  stop  at  the  call  of  wisdom. 
Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are  busied  in  adding  thousands  to 
thousands,  pay  much  regard  to  him  that  shall  direct  them  to 
hasten  more  slowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet  since  lovers  of 
money  are  generally  cool,  deliberate,  and  thoughtful,  they 
might  surely  consider,  that  the  greater  good  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  less.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
noney,  twcauae  it  is  by  haalth  that  moaay  is  fnxmnl;  Mt 
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thousands  and  millions  are  of  small  avail  to  alleviate  fhe 
protracted  tortures  of  the  goot,  to  repair  flie  broken  orgiM 
of  sense,  or  resuscitate  the  powers  of  digestion.  Poverty  is 
indeed  an  evil,  from  wliich  we  naturally  fly  ;  but  let  us  not 
run  from  one  enemy  to  another^  nor  take  shelter  in  the  aniK 
of  sicluiess. 

Projecerc  atdmam  !  guam  veUeni  4tthere  in  aif 

JVimc  et  pauperiem^  et  durM  tolerare  labwrtM  / 

For  healthful  indigence  in  %'ain  they  pny* 

In  quest  of  wealth  who  throw  their  lives  away. 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irregular  and  impetoiNB 
pursuit  of  literar}'  accomplishments  are  yet  less  to  be  excus- 
ed ;  for  they  ought  to  know  that  the  hody  is  not  forced  beyond 
its  strength,  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than  is  projpor- 
tionate  to  the  effect  produced.  Whoever  takes  up  life  beraro- 
handy  by  depriving  himself  of  rest  and  refreshment,  must  not 
only  pay  back  the  hours,  but  pay  them  back  with  usury  :  and 
for  tlie  gain  of  a  few  months  but  half  enjoyed,  must  give  up 
years  to  the  listlessne^ss  of  languor,  and  the  implacability  rf 
pain.  They  whose  endeavour  is  mental  excellence,  will  letn, 
perhaps  too  late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  diseases  of 
the  body,  and  find  that  knowledge  may  easily  be  lost  in  the 
starts  of  melancholy,  the  flights  of  impatience,  and  the 
peevishness  of  decrepitude. 


No,  49.    Tuesday,  September  4,  1750. 

A'on  omnit  moriav,  mitltaque  pan  mei 

Vitabit  Ubitinam,  usque  cffo  poitera 

Cracam  lawU  recens,  Hoa . 

Whole  Horace  shall  not  die  ;  his  songs  shall  save 

The  greatest  portion  from  the  gpreedy  g^ve.  Cebkcr. 

The  first  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  appetitts 
which  Providence  has  given  to  man  in  common  with  tiie  rest 
of  the  uihabitants  of  the  earth.  Immediately  after  our  birth, 
thirst  and  hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast^  which  we  draw  by 
instinct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when  we  are  satis- 
fied, we  exiNress  our  uneasiness  by  importunate  and  incesstnt 
cries,  till  we  have  obtained  a  place  or  posture  proper  for 
repose. 
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The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  inactirityt  is 
Uiat  of  our  passions ;  we  quickly  begin  to  be  sensible  ot  hope 
and  Fear,  love  anil  hatred,  desire  and  aversion ;  these  arising 
from  the  |)owcr  of  comparison  and  refiection,  extend  tlieir 
range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  our  knowledge 
enlarges.  At  first  we  hare  no  thought  of  pain,  but  when  we 
actually  fee)  it :  we  afterwards  begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  before 
it  approaches  us  very  nearly ;  but  by  degrees  we  iliscover  It 
at  a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  remote  conse- 
quences. Our  terrour  in  time  improves  into  caution,  and  we 
leam  to  look  round  with  vigilance  and  solicitude,  to  stop  all 
the  avenues  at  which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  perform  or  ea- 
dure  many  things  in  tliemselves  toilsome  and  unpleasing,  be- 
cause  we  know  by  reason,  or  by  experience,  that  our  labour 
will  be  overbalanced  by  the  reward,  that  it  will  either  pro- 
cure some  positive  good,  or  avert  some  evil  greater  than 
itself. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  of  its  powers, 
.the  animal  appetites,  and  the  passions  immediately  arising 
from  them,  arc  not  sufficient  to  find  it  employment :  the  wants 
of  nature  arc  soon  supplied,  the  fear  of  their  return  is  easily 
precluded,  and  something  more  is  necessary  to  relieve  the 
long  inter^'als  of  inactivity,  and  to  give  those  faculties,  which 
cannot  lie  wholly  quiescent,  some  particular  direction.  For 
this  reason,  new  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  by  degrees 
produced  ;  and.  from  having  wishes  only  in  consequence  of 
our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in  consequence  of  our 
wishes;  we  perauaile  ourselves  to  set  a  value  upon  things 
which  are  of  no  use  but  because  we  have  agreed  to  value  them ; 
things  wliich  can  neither  satisfy  hunger,  nor  mitigate  pain, 
nor  secure  us  from  any  real  calamity,  and  which,  therefore, 
ve  find  of  no  esteem  among  those  nations  whose  artless  and 
barbarous  manners  keep  them  always  anxious  for  tlie  neces- 
saries of  life. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambition,  and  ge- 
nerally of  all  ttiose  desires  which  arise  from  the  comparison 
of  our  condition  with  that  of  others.  He  that  thinks  himself 
poor  because  his  neighbour  is  richer;  lie  that,  like  Cnsar, 
would  ratlierbe  the  first  man  of  a  village,  than  the  second  in 
the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently  kindled  in  himself 
desires  which  he  never  received  from  nature,  and  arts  upon 
pinciplcfl  established  only  by  the  anthori^  of  custom. 

Of  those  adscltitious  passioiu,  some,  as  avarice  and  envy, 
are  universally  condemned ;  some,  as  friendship  and  curio- 
«i^,  geoeraUy  pniMd;  but  ttmt  an  othvnaboat  which  Ute 
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•aSHigei  of  the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doabtedy 
Whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  hi^piness  or  increaft 
the  miseries  of  mankind* 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the  love  of  famep 
a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of  others  with  admiration*  ani 
of  being  celebrated  by  generations  to  come  with  praises  whidi 
we  shall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered  by  soawv 
as  nothing  better  than  splendid  madness,  as  a  flame  kindled 
by  pride,  and  fanned  by  folly ;  for  what,  say  they,  can  be 
more  remote  from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by 
the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we  ourselves  are  hi 
the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  w^hich  can  never  be  possessedf 
and  of  which  the  value  tlius  wildly  put  upon  it,  arises  froa 
this  particular  condition,  that  during  life  it  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  To  gain  the  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses  of  oar 
contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  desirable  with  any  otter 
prerogative  of  superiority,  because  fame  may  be  of  use  to 
smooth  the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify  opposition,  and  fortify 
tranquillity ;  but  to  what  end  shall  we  be  the  darlings  of  man-, 
kind,  when  we  can  no  longer  receive  any  benefits  from  their 
favour  ?  It  is  more  reasonable  to  wish  for  reputation,  while 
it  may  yet  be  enjoyed,  as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  compa- 
nions to  give  him  for  piTsent  use  the  wine  and  garlands  wfaldi 
they  purpose  to  bestow  u]K)n  his  tomb. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its  vindica- 
tion, that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  universal :  a  flame  light- 
e<l  by  Heaven,  and  always  burning  with  gi'eatest  vigour  in 
the  most  enlarged  and  elevated  minds.  That  the  desire  of 
being  praised  by  posteritv-  implies  a  resolution  to  deserve 
their  praises,  and  that  the  folly  charged  upon  it,  is  only  a 
noble  and  disinterested  generosity,  which  is  not  felt,  and 
thei'efore  not  understood,  by  those  who  have  been  always  ac- 
customed to  n*fer  every  thing  to  themselves,  and  whose  sel- 
fishness has  contracted  their  understandings.  That  the  soul 
of  man,  formed  for  eternal  life,  naturally  springs  forward 
beyond  the  limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices  to  con- 
sider herself  as  co-operating  with  future  ages,  and  as  co- 
extended  with  endless  duration.  That  the  reproach  urged 
with  so  much  petulance,  the  reproach  of  labouring  for  what 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  which  may  i^ith 
great  probability  be  doubted  ;  for  since  we  suppose  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  to  be  enlarg^I  by  its  separation,  why  should 
we  conclude  that  its  knowledge  of  sublunary  transactions  is 
contracted  or  extinguished. 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the  argument  it 
will  appear  that  the  Iqv«  of  fame  is  to  be  regulated  rather 
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than  extinguished ;  and  that  men  should  be  taught  not  to  be 
wholly  careless  about  their  meniory»  but  to  endeaTour  that 
they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  virtues,  since  no 
other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit  any  pleasure  beyond 
the  grave. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immor- 
tality of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad 
actions  than  of  good ;  he  therefore  has  no  certain  principle 
for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  whose  single  aim  is  not  to 
be  forgotten.  And  history  will  inform  us*  that  this  blind  and 
vndistinguishing  appetite  of  renown  has  always  been  uncer- 
tain  in  its  effects,  and  directed  by  accident  or  opportunity , 
I  indifferently  to  the  benefit  or  devastation  of  the  world.  When 
Themistocles  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  hin- 
dered him  from  sleep,  he  was  animated  by  tliem  to  perform 
the  same  services  in  the  same  cause.  But  Caesar^  when  he 
wept  at  the  sight  of  Alexander's  picture,  having  no  honest 
opportonities  of  action,  let  his  ambition  break  out  to  the  ruin 
oi  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged  by  the  mind 
as  to  become  independent  and  predominant,  it  is  dangerous 
and  irregular ;  but  it  may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  inferior 
and  secondary  motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes  to  revive  our 
activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and  lose  sight  of  that  more 
certain,  more  valuable,  and  more  durable  reward,  wliich  ought 
always  to  be  our  first  hope  and  our  last  But  it  must  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  virtue  is  not  to  be 
pursued  as  one  of  tlie  means  to  fame,  but  fame  to  be  accepted 
as  the  only  recompense  which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtoe; 
to  be  accepted  with  complacence,  but  not  sought  with  eager- 
ness. Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  advantage ;  it  is  a 
nrivilege  which  satire  as  well  as  panegyric  can  confer,  and 
18  not  more  enjoyed  by  Titos  or  Constantino,  than  by  Time* 
creon  of  Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph^ 
that  he  had  eaten  many  a  mealy  drank  many  ajlaggon,  and 
uttered  many  a  reproach* 

The  true  satisfactioii  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  share  the  attention  of  futore  times, 
must  arise  from  the  hope,  that  with  our  name,  our  virtaes  will 
be  propagated ;  and  that  those  whom  we  cannot  benefit  in  our 
Uvea,  may  receive  instructam  from  our  examples^  and  incite- 
ment from  our  renown* 
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Credebant  hoc  grande  ntfaa  et  mortc  piandum, 

Sijmfcnis  vetvlo  non  auurre-rerat,  atque 

BarbcUo  cuicunque  puer^  licet  ipae  videret 

Plura  dnmi  fraga,  et  majorei  glanilit  accroof.  .Il'v, 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  re%'cr'd. 

And  boys  paid  rcT'rence  when  a  man  appear'd, 

Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  they  wore. 

And  saw  more  heaps  of  acrons  in  their  store.  Cncsci. 

1  iiAVB  always  thought  it  the  business  of  those  who  ton 
their  singulations  upon  the  living  world,  to  commend  flwir 
virtues,  as  well  as  to  expose  tlie  faults  of  their  contemporaries^ 
and  to  confute  a  false  as  well  as  to  support  a  just  accusation ; 
not  only  because  it  is  jicculiarly  the  business  of  a  monitor  to 
keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest  those  who  can  oioe 
charge  him  with  partiality,  should  indulge  themselves  after- 
wards in  disbelieving  him  at  pleasui*e ;  but  because  he  may 
find  real  crimes  sufhcient  to  give  full  employment  to  caution 
or  repentance,  without  disti^acting  the  mind  by  needless 
scruples  and  vain  solicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches  that  one  part 
of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown  upon  another,  wliichare 
regularly  transmitted  thi-ough  continued  successions,  and 
which  he  that  has  once  suffei-ed  them  is  certain  to  use  with 
tlie  same  undistingiiishing  vehemence,  when  he  has  changed 
his  station,  and  gained  the  prescriptive  right  of  inflicting  on 
others  what  he  had  formerly  endured  himself. 

To  these  hei*cditary  imputations,  of  which  no  man  sees  the 
Justice  till  it  becomes  his  intei'est  to  sec  it,  very  little  reganl 
is  to  be  shown  ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  ratiocination  or  inciuiry,  but  received  implicitly,  or 
caught  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion,  and  supported 
leather  by  willingness  to  credit,  than  ability  to  prove  theoi. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  those  who  are  desirous 
to  believe  themselves  made  venerable  by  length  of  time,  to  cen- 
sure the  newcomers  into  life,  for  want  of  respect  to  grey  hairs 
and  sage  experience,  for  heady  confidence  in  their  own  under- 
standings, for  hasty  conclusions  upon  partial  views,  for  dis- 
regard of  counsels,  which  their  fathers  and  grandsires  are 
i*eady  to  afford  them,  and  a  rebellious  impatience  of  that 
subordination  to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  nature,  as  ne- 
cessary to  its  security  from  evils  into  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise precipitated,  by  the  rashness  of  passion,  and  the  bUnd- 
iiess  of  iguoraiice. 
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Everv  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  depraTitjr  of  tlic 
irM.  of  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  tliir  rising  generation. 
c  recounts  tlie  decency  and  regularity  of  former  times,  and 
le-brates  the  discipline  and  sobriety  of  the  age  in  which  Ua 
mth  was  passed,  a  liappy  age,  whicli  is  now  no  more  to  be 
pected,  since  confusion  has  broken  in  upon  the  world,  and 
ronii  down  all  the  boundaries  of  civility  and  reverence. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  he  assumes  who 
ires  to  claim  the  privilege  uf  complaining ;  for  as  every  man 
ts,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  full  share  of  the  miseries  of  life, 
I  ia  inclined  to  consider  all  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof 
impatience  rather  than  of  aOlictiont  and  to  ask,  What  merit 
IB  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he  has  acquired  a  right  to 
pine  at  the  distributions  of  nature  I  Or,  why  docs  he  ima- 
ne  that  exemptions  should  be  granteil  him  from  the  general 
nditton  of  man  ?  We  find  ourselves  excited  rather  to  cap- 
Misness  than  pity,  and  instead  of  being  in  haste  to  sooth  his 
implaints  by  sympathy  and  tenderness,  we  incguirc,  whether 
e  pain  he  proportionate  to  the  lamentation  ;  and  whether, 

fiposing  the  affliction  real,  it  is  not  tlie  effect  of  vice  and 
ly,  rather  than  calamity. 

Tlie  querulousness  and  ind^ation  which  is  observed  so 
len  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of  life,  naturally  leads  uajo 
iquiries  like  these.  For  surely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  first 
iew  of  things,  that  if  age  be  thus  condemned  and  ridiculed. 
isnlted  and  neglected,  the  crime  must  at  least  be  equal  01 
ther  part.  They  who  have  had  opportunities  of  establish- 
IK  their  authority  over  minds  ductile  and  unresisting,  they 
ho  have  breu  the  protectors  of  helplessness,  and  tlic  instruc 
ITS  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in  their  own  hands  th( 
>wer  of  wealth,  and  the  dignity  of  command,  must  defea 
Kir  influence  by  their  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of  ak 
tsse  advantages  \iith  very  little  skill,  if  they  cannot  secure 
t  themselves  an  appearance  of  respect,  ami  ward  ufT  open 
lockrry,  and  declared  contempt. 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that  lawful  tnd 
tttled  authority  is  very  seldom  resisted  when  it  is  well  ;m- 
loyed.  Gross  corruption,  or  evident  imbecility,  is  ifecessarj' 
>  die  suppression  of  that  reverence  with  which  the  majority 
f  mankind  look  upon  their  governors,  and  on  those  whom 
tty  see  surrounded  by  splendour,  and  fnrtificd  by  pawer. 
'or  tliough  men  are  drawn  by  their  pasiuons  into  forgetful- 
ess  of  inviuble  rewards  and  punishments,  yet  they  are  easily 
cpt  obediest  to  tliose  who  have  temporal  dominion  in  their 
ondii,  till  thrir  veneration  is  dissipated  by  such  wickedness 
nil  folly  as  ran  neither  be  dnfendfil  nor  cnnresW. 
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It  may,  fherefore,  very  reasonably  be  suspected,  that  the 
old  draw  upon  themselves  the  greatest  jiart  of  those  insults 
which  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely  desjused 
but  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine  that  excess  of 
debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time,  that  knowledge  u 
the  consequence  of  long  life,  however  idly  or  thoughtlesdy 
employed,  that  priority  of  birth  will  supply  the  want  (tf 
steadiness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much  wonder  that  their 
hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see  their  posterity 
rather  willing  to  trust  their  own  eyes  in  their  progress  intt 
life,  than  enlist  themselves  under  guides  who  have  lost  tiieir 
way  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time  necessarily  ani 
certainly  teaches,  and  which  might,  by  those  who  have  lean- 
ed them  from  experience,  be  communicated  to  their  succes- 
sors at  a  cheaper  rato :  but  dictates,  though  liberally  enongii 
bestowed,  arc  generally  without  eflfect,  the  teacher  gains  few 
proselytes  by  instruction,  which  his  own  behaviour  contn- 
dicts ;  and  young  men  miss  the  benefit  of  counsel,  because 
they  are  not  very  ready  to  believe  that  those  w^ho  fall  below 
them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  tlieni  in  theory-.  Thus  the 
progress  of  knowledge  is  retarded,  the  world  is  kept  long  in 
t^  same  state,  and  every  new  race  is  to  gain  the  prudence  of 
their  predecessors  by  committing  and  redressing  the  same 
^  miscaiTiages. 

JJ  To  secure  to  the  old  that  influence  which  they  are  willing 
Vu}  claim,  and  which  might  so  much  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  thev 
^^^ive  themselves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years  ;  and  con- 
.  tentedly  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  pleasuiTS,  its  frolics, 
^]\\\A  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  unite  the 
'"jantraricties  of  spring  and  winter ;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the 
dvileges  of  age,  and  retain  the  playthings  of  childhood. 
lie  young  always  form  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and 
gravity  of  men,  whom  they  consider  as  placed  at  a  distance 
lix).n  them  in  the  ranks  of  existence,  and  naturally  look  on 
tliose  whom  they  find  trifling  with  long  beards,  with  contempt 
and  indignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the  eflTeminacy 
of  nen.  If  dotards  will  contend  witli  boys  in  those  pe^ 
formances  in  which  boys  must  always  excel  them  ;  if  thej 
will  dress  crippled  limbs  in  embroider}',  endeavour  at  gaietj 
with  faultoring  voices,  and  darken  assemblies  of  pleasure 
with  the  ghastliness  of  disease,  they  may  well  expect  those 
wlio  find  their  diversions  obstructed  will  hoot  them  away ; 
and  that  if  they  descend  to  competition  with  youtii,  they  iBU5t 
^ear  the  insoVtuce  ol  «u<i:fiff!is&»\\v«^« 
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LuiUli  tatit,  abili  watii,  atgui  Ultftf ; 
Tempm  abin  Ubi  al. 

You've  Iiiil  yo<ir  sh»rc  a(  mir:)),  of  meat  iiid  drink ; 

'  l"n  lime  tu  quit  Ihc  Mciic — 'ii»  time  to  tbink.  ELTUmoB. 

Anutboi-  %icc  or  age,  by  wliich  the  rising  generation  may 
be  alk'tiated  ffuni  it,  is  severity  and  cenBoriousneas,  that  gives 
no  allowance  >n  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expects  artful- 
ness from  childhood,  and  ronstancy  froia  youth,  that  is 
peremptory  in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to  every  fail- 
ure. There  are  nmny  who  live  merely  to  hinder  happinewi, 
and  whoHo  descendants  can  only  tell  of  long  life,  that  it  pro- 
duces suspicion,  malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecution  : 
and  yet  even  these  tynints  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
1^.  curse  their  heirs  for  impiitieiice,  and  «onder  that  young 
men  citnnot  take  pleasure  in  tlieir  fathers'  company. 

He  lliut  woulil  )>as9  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honour  and 
decency,  must,  when  he  is  young,  consuler  tliat  he  shall  one 
day  be  old  :  am)  remember,  jvhen  he  is  old.  that  he  has  once 
been  youn^.  In  youth,  he  must  lay  up  knowletlgo  for  hia 
aupport.  when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  forsake  bim  ;  and 
in  age  forbear  lo  animadvert  with  rigour  on  faults  which  ex- 
perience only  can  correct 
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i    -     SluUut  lai»r  al  inepHaruBi.  ftlAmT. 

Ilow  fuuliih  if  the  toil  of  tnfling  caret !  KLtmimnox. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sib — Aa  you  hare  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to  En- 
phelia's  letters  from  the  country,  and  appear  to  think  no 
form  of  human  life  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I  have  re- 
solved, after  many  struggles  with  idleness  and  diffidence,  to 
give  you  some  account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  sober  sea- 
son of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the  employ- 
ments of  those  who  look  with  contempt  on  the  pleasures  and 
diversions  of  polite  life,  and  employ  all  their  powers  of  cen- 
Bure  and  invective  upon  the  usdossnesa,  vanity,  and  folly,  of 
dress,  visits,  and  conversation. 

When  a  tireaome  and  vexations  journey  of  four  days  had 
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troaf^lit  me  tn  th^  houM*.  wlirrc  invitatimi,  rvKulmrly  wnt  ft 
KVCD  years  toRi'tlnr.  Iiad  at  la«t  iinliircil  nif  tn  [rass  tUc  sum- 
mer. I  wan  Hiirprinnl.  Hflrr  llif  rhilitirHiif  my  fir-t  rra-ptioa, 
to  flod,  instrail  of  tlir  leisure  uml  Lrunniiillity.  whirl)  a  * 
life  xlwayH  ju'omiHO*.  itnd.  if  urll  ronauctp4.  might  a 
affbnl.  «  roiifuHTil  wi)>lnft>.<)  nf  carr,  hd<I  a  tumullunuK  fa 
of  (liligPlicr.  by  whi<ti  rvrry  Tiur  wai  rinudrd,  and  i 
inotinn  agttjitcd,  Tlic  old  lady,  wliu  was  my  ratlin**)) 
tinn.  wa-t.  indi-cd,  vpcy  tiill  uf  tlir  linjipinrHH  uliirji  i' 
ccivrd  from  my  \isit.  and  iirniriliii}^  to  tlu-  farms  o[  n 
brraliiij;.  in.siitt^'d,  tlmt  I  ttliould  rcrarapense  tlic  limj 
of  my  company  witli  a  proniiw  not  to  Iravc  lirr  till  winter. 
Butt  aniifUt  all  her  kiiidnrnH  uiul  ran'osr.t.  slir  vrry  riTi|UctitIy 
tnmt>il  her  liend  aside  and  whispered,  willt  anxious  rarnp*4- 
m-as,  fiomr  onlcr  to  licr  dauRiitcrs.  wliirli  nrver  faiird  to  si-ad 
ihnn  out  will)  unixilitt-  pnTigtitHlinn.  SHmrtimi-n  tier  impa- 
tivnra  would  not  sutrn-  her  Ii>  slay  Itehind  ;  she  hoggcil  my 
pardon,  Hhc  must  Wasx  me  for  a  moment ;  she  went,  and  re- 
turni^d.  and  ^at  down  »gain,  hut  wan  aguiD  disturbed  by  some 
new  rare,  dixmissed  het  diinghters  witli  tliv  same  trepidatioB. 
and  folio weid  the.Di  with  tlic  same  countenance  of  businrss  awl 
solicitude. 

However  I  wa.<<  alnrmrd  at  this  hIiow  nf  eagoj-ness  unddb- 
tiirbance,  mid  tmwe^er  my  ruriiisity  was  excited  by  stichbutj 
preparations  as  naturally  promiseU  some  great  event,  Ii — 
yet  tiMt  much  a  Hlranjjer  to  gratify  myself  with  inqtUrM 
flmling  nope  nf  the  family  in  mourning.  I  pleased  rajselfa 
imagining  that  I  should  rather  wc  a  wedding  thanatiui 

At  last  wi-  sat  do-.vn  to  supjirr,  when  I  was  informed  l! 
one  of  the  young  ladii-s,  aher  whom   I  tlmught  myself  bound 
to  inquire,  was  tindi-r  a  neressity  of  attending  some  nffaip  tfait 
could  not  be  neglecterl :  Smm  allerward  my  relalioq   i 
to  talk  of  the  regularity  of  her  family,  and  the  incnnTi 
of  London  hours;  and   at   last  let  me  know  that  1' 
purjKised  that  night  In  go  to  bed  sooner  than  was  itm_ 
rause  they  were  Ui  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  make  d 
rakes,     'i'liis  hint  Hcnt  me  to  my  chamber,  (o  which  I 
rompanicd    by  all  the  Udies,  who  licgged  me  to  exruse'l 
large  sieves  of  leavct  and  flowei-s  that  covered  twiMhi. 
the  flmir,  for  they  intended  to  distil  Ihem  when  they  werf  «1 
and  tl(cy  had  no  other  room  that  so  cniireulently  rccei»«d  th» 
rising  sun. 

Thescenl  of  the  plantw  iiiiider-ed  me  from  rest,  ami  there. 
fore  I  vnse  early  in  the  nmniing  with  a  i-esolntion  toe^plore 
my  new  habitation.  I  stoh-  iin|ieneived  hy  ray  busy  cttusitu 
into  the  gardeo,  where  1  found  nothing  eiUier  cnor«  g 
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elegant,  than  in  tlie  same  number  of  acrps  cultivated  for  the 
Dtarlcct.  Of  Ihe  gardener  I  sonn  learned  tliat  liislady  was  the 
greatest  manager  tn  that  part  of  the  rnuntry,  and  that  I  waa 
come  hither  at  the  time  in  wliich  I  might  learn  to  make  more 
pickleH  anil  conserves,  than  could  be  seen  at  anj'  other  house  a 
hundred  miles  ronnd. 

It  waR  not  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  me  sufficient  op- 
portunities of  knowing  her  character,  fur  she  was  too  mucU 
pleased  with  her  own  acromplishmentt  to  conceal  them,  and 
took  orcasiou.  from  some  sweet-meats  which  ehe  set  next  day 
n{>on  the  table,  to  disroiirse  for  two  long  hours  upon  mba  and 
gellics  ;  Uid  down  the  best  methods  of  conserving,  reserving, 
and  pi-e^cn'ing  all  sorts  of  fruit ;  tohl  us  with  great  contempt 
of  the  Lomlun  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  these 
terms  wei-e  very  often  confounded  :  and  hinted  how  much  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  set  before  company,  at  her  own  hous^ 
sweetmeats  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  often  aeon  at  mis- 
tress Sprightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to  watch  the 
skillet  on  Iliefire.  to  see  it  simmer  with  the  due  degree  of  heat, 
and  to  snatch  it  off  at  the  moment  of  projection ;  and  the  em- 
ployments to  which  slip  lias  bred  her  daughters,  are  to  turn 
rose-leaves  in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of  currants 
with  a  quill,  to  gather  fi-uit  without  bruising  it,  and  to  extract 
bean-flower  water  for  the  skin.  Such  are  the  tasks  with 
which,  every  day,  since  I  came  hither,  has  begun  and  ended, 
to  which  the  early  hours  of  life  are  sacrificed,  and  in  which 
that  time  is  passing  away  which  never  shall  return. 

But  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  hopeless  attempts.  The 
lady  has  settleil  her  opinions,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  her 
own  performances  with  all  the  firmness  of  stupidity  accus- 
tomed to  be  flattered.  Her  daugtiters  having  never  seen  any 
house  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother's  excellence  on  her 
•wn  word.  Her  husband  is  a  mere  sportsman,  who  is  pleased 
to  see  his  table  well  furnished,  and  thinks  the  day  sufficiently 
successful,  in  which  he  brings  home  a  leash  of  hares  to  be 
potted  by  his  iNife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books,  but  my  lady 
w<m  told  me  that  none  of  her  books  would  suit  my  taste  :  far 
her  part  she  never  loved  to  sec  young  women  give  their  minds 
to  such  follies,  by  which  they  wonlil  only  learn  to  use  hard 
words  ;  she  bred  up  her  daughters  to  understand  a  house,  and 
whoever  should  marry  them,  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  good 
cookery,  would  never  repent  it 

There  arc,  however,  some  things  in  the  culinary  sciences 
fDo  sublime  for  youthful  intellects,  mysteries  into  which  they 
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most  not  be  initiated  till  the  years  of  serious  matiuityt  anA 
which  are  refenred  to  the  day  ot  marriage,  as  tiie  supraM 
qualification  for  connubial  life.  She  makes  an  orange  piiddiiig* 
which  is  the  envy  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  whioi  she  has 
hitherto  found  means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such  secre- 
cy, that  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour  has  never 
been  discovered.  She,  indeed,  conducts  this  great  aflbir  witk 
all  the  caution  that  human  policy  can  suggest.  It  is  nevw 
known  beforehand  when  this  pudding  will  be  produced ;  d» 
takes  the  ingredients  privately  into  her  own  closet,  emplojs 
her  maids  and  daughters  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  ordeit 
the  oven  to  be  heated  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it 
with  her  own  hands,  the  mouth  of  the  oven  is  then  stoppedr 
and  all  inquiries  are  vain. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  however,  promised 
Clarinda,  tiiat  if  she  pleases  her  in  maraiage,  she  dball  be  told 
without  I'eserve.  But  the  art  of  making  English  capers  ah» 
has  not  yet  persuaded  herself  to  discover,  but  seems  re8ol\-ed 
that  secret  shall  perish  wiih  her,  as  some  alchy mists  have  ob- 
stinately suppressed  the  art  of  transmuting  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  ray  IBngers  on  iter  book  of  receipts, 
which  she  left  upon  the  table^  having  intelligence  that  a  vessel 
of  gooseberry  wine  had  burst  the  hoops.  But  though  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  sufficiently  engrossed  her  care,  to  pre- 
vent any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  her  secrets  were 
exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make  use  of  the  golden  moments; 
for  this  treasure  of  hereditary  knowledge  was  so  well  conceal- 
ed by  the  manner  of  spelling  used  by  lier  grandmother,  her 
mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was  totally  unable  to  understand 
it  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  oracle,  for  want 
of  knowing  the  language  in  which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necci^sary,  if  I  have  any  regai-d  to  her  lady- 
ship's esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myself  to  some  of  these 
economical  accomplishments ;  for  I  overheard  her,  two  days 
ago,  warning  her  daughters,  by  my  mournful  example^  against 
negligence  of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving  :  for  you  saw, 
said  she,  that  witli  all  her  pretensions  to  knowledge,  she 
turned  the  pailridge  the  wrong  way  when  she  attempted  to 
cut  it  and,  I  believe^  scarcely  knows  the  difference  between 
paste  raised,  and  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid  Lady  Bustle's 
character  before  you.  is  a  desii-e  to  he  informed  whetlier,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  wortljy  of  imitation,  and  whether  I  shall 
throw  away  the  books  whicli  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  my 
duty  to  read,  for  the  Lady's  Closet  Opened,  the  Complete  Ser- 
vant Maid,  and  tlie  Court  Cook,  and  resign  all  curiosity  after 
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riRht  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of  Hcalding  damascenea,  with- 
out bursting  thew.  and  i»«9er\-ing  the  whiteness  or  pickled 
muRhnwms. 

Lady  Bustle  has.  indeed,  by  this  incessant  application  to 
fruits  antl  flnwem,  rontracted  her  cares  into  a  narniw  space, 
and  set  herself  freefrom  many  perplexities  with  which  othor 
minds  are  disturbed.  She  has  no  curiosity  after  the  events  of 
a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  distress :  she  can  hear,  without 
the  least  emotion,  the  ravage  of  a  fire,  or  devastation  of  a 
storm ;  her  neighbours  grow  rich  or  poor,  come  into  the 
world  or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while  alic  is  pressing 
the  galley-bag.  or  airing  tlie  store  room  ;  but  I  cannot  per- 
ceivc  that  she  is  more  free  from  disquiets  than  those  whose 
understanding  take  a  wider  range.  Her  marigolds,  when  they 
are  almost  cured,  are  often  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  the 
rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit  when  it  ought  to  be  gathered 
dry.  While  her  artificial  wines  are  fermenting,  her  whole 
life  is  wrestlcssness  and  anxiety.  Her  sweetmeats  are  not 
always  briglit,  and  the  maid  sometimes  foists  the  just  pro- 
portion of  salt  and  pepper,  when  venison  is  to  be  baked.  Her 
consencfl  mould,  her  wines  sour,  and  pickles  mother  ;  and 
like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  she  is  every  day  mortified  with 
the  defeat  of  her  schemes,  and  the  disappointment  of  her 
hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue,  slie  seems  a  kind  of  neu- 
tral being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxury,  nor  any  virtue  but ' 
chastity  ;  she  has  no  desire  to  be  praise<l  hut  for  her  cookery ; 
nor  wishes  any  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  whenever 
they  aspire  to  a  fesst,  their  custards  may  be  wheyish,  and 
their  pie-crusts  tough. 

I  am  now  very  imjMtient  to  know  whether  1  am  to  look  on 
these  ladies  as  tiic  great  patterns  of  our  sex,  and  to  consider 
conserves  and  pickles  as  the  husiness  of  my  life;  whether 
the  censui-eii  which  I  now  suiTcr  be  just,  and  whether  the 
brewers  of  wines,  and  the  di^tiltcrs  of  washes,  have  a  right 
to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

r«RVBLIA. 
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Si$t0  moduMt  dueii^  me^e  tmmfifrhma  fiw^Jidlt 

Sola  iua  ett,  mmUe$  alionim  retfie^  c«iiit» 

MUut  itUiferei.  Otib. 

How  oft  in  vain  the  ton  of  Thetema  wiaAf 

The  Btonny  aorrowt  be  with  fMitience  kid  ( 

Nor  are  thy  fortnnea  to  be  wrpt  alone ; 

IVei^h  other**  woet^  and  learn  to  bear  thy  ovn.         CironT. 

Amoitg  the  Tarmas  methods  of  comolatioik  to  whkh  fltt 
miserifH)  inseparable  from  our  present  slate  have  given  occa- 
sion it  has  been,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  recommended 
by  some  writers  to  put  the  suffbrer  in  mind  of  heavier  pres- 
sures, and  more  excruciating  calamities^  than  those  of  wfaidi 
he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

Tills  has«  in  all  age.s,  been  directed  and  practised  ;  and»  in 
conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius.  the  great  modei*n  master 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy*  has,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
S/eadiness  of  M'md^  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  breast  against 
too  morh  sensibility  of  misfortonc«  by  enumerating  tiie  evils 
which  have  in  former  ages  fallen  upon  tlie  world,  the  devis- 
totion  of  wide-extended  regions,  the  sack  of  cities,  and  mas- 
sacre of  nations.  And  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude  nn- 
instructed  by  precept,  and  unprejndired  by  authority,  whidi, 
in  questions  that  relate  to  the  heart  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  decisive  than  the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify 
the  efficacy  of  this  procedure  ;  for  one  of  the  first  comforts 
which  one  neighbour  athninisters  to  anfther.  is  a  relation  of 
the  like  infelicity,  combined  with  circumstances  of  greater 
bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  many  remedies  applied 
to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we  see  the  effects  we  are  unac- 
quainted witli  the  manner  of  operation,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, some,  who  arc  unwilling  to  suppose  any  tiling  out  of  the 
reacli  of  their  own  saga(  ity,  have  been  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  have  really  those  virtues  for  which  they  are  ce- 
lebrated, and  whether  their  iTpiitation  is  not  the  mere  gift  of 
fancy,  prejudice,  and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in  their  proper 
acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation  of  that  pain  to  whicnit 
is  not  in  our  power  to  afford  the  ])roper  and  adequate  remedy ; 
tliey  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  bearing, 
than  a  diminution  ot  \bft  Wctibftu.    A  prisoner  ia  relieved  by 
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him  that  sets  Iiim  at  libcrt^t  but  rcreives  comfnrt  from  such 
•a  {luggc.st  ciinsideratioiiH  by  v,  hich  he  is  made  jtatient  under 
the  inronveniriicc of  confincniriit.  To  tliat grirf  whkh  arises 
from  a  great  losfl.  he  onl}'  briitgH  the  (rue  n'metlj'  who  makes 
biA  frietul's  cun(liti»ii  the  same  as  befoi-e :  but  he  may  be  pi-o- 
perly  tn-nied  a  comforter,  who  by  pei-xuHsioii  extenuates  the 
pain  of  |iovcrty,  and  shows  in  the  styieof //esiW,  that  hO'/is 
more  ikun  the  whole. 

It  IN,  perliaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  linw  it  can  lull  the 
memory  of  misfurtuue.  or  apiiea^e  the  thrubbingN  of  anguish, 
to  hear  that  others  are  more  miserable ;  others,  perhaps,  un- 
known or  »  hdllj  iiidifferent,  w  liose  prosiierity  raises  no  envy, 
anil  whose  fall  can  gratify  no  resentment.  Some  topics  ot 
comfort  arising,  like  th:it  which  gave  hope  ami  spirit  to  tlie 
captive  of  Seso.striK,  from  the  perpetual  virissitudes  of  life^ 
and  mutability  of  hnmam  affairs,  may  as  properly  raise  tlie 
dejerteil  as  depress  the  proud,  ami  have  an  imineiiiate  tendency 
to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But  how  run  it  avail  the  man  who 
languishes  in  the  gloom  of  sorrow,  without  pros|)ert  of  emerg* 
ing  into  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  to  hear  tliat  others  arc 
sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of  misery,  shackled  witli  hea- 
vier chains,  and  surrounded  with  darker  des|)enition ? 

The  solace  arising  from  this  consideration  seems  indeed 
the  weakest  of  all  others,  anil  is  perhaps  never  properly  ap> 
plied,  but  in  cases  where  there  is  nu  place  fur  reflections  of 
more  speedy  and  pleafiing  efficacy.  Uut  even  from  such  ca- 
lamities life  is  by  no  means  free ;  a  thousand  ills  incurable,  a 
thousand  losses  irreparable,  a  thousand  difficulties  insur* 
mouDtable  are  known,  or  will  be  known,  by  all  the  sons  of 
men.  Native  deformity  cannot  he  rectified,  a  dead  friend 
cannot  return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  away  in  folly, 
or  lost  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored. 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the  world,  to  contemplate  the  va- 
rious scenes  of  distress  in  which  mankind  are  struggling 
round  us,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  terribiUs  visvjorms, 
the  various  shapes  of  misery,  which  make  havoc  of  terrestrial 
happiness  range  all  comers  almost  without  restraint,  trample 
down  our  hopes  at  the  hour  of  harvest,  and,  when  we  have 
built  our  schemes  to  the  top,  ruin  their  founilatiuns. 

The  first  effect  of  tliis  meditation  is,  that  it  furnishes  a  new 
employment  for  the  mind,  and  engages  the  passions  on  re- 
moter objects;  as  kings  have  sometimes  freed  themselves  from 
a  subject  too  haughty  to  be  governed^  and  too  powetful  to  be 
crush«l,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  provinre,  till  his  popu- 
larity has  suDsided,  or  his  prido  been  repressed.    The  atten- 
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tion  18  dissipated  by  variety,  and  acte  more  weakly  upm  any 
single  part,  as  tiiat  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to  diflbeat 
channels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  body,  caa- 
not  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  is,  tliereft!re»  an- 
availing  in  severe  paroxysms  of  corporal  pain,  when  the  miaA 
is  every  instant  culiSd  back  to  misery,  and  in  the  first  shock 
of  any  sudden  evil ;  bat  will  certainly  be  of  use  against  ca- 
croaching  melancholy,  and  a  settled  habit  of  gloomy  thouf^te. 
It  is  farther  advantageous,  as  it  suppli^  us  with  ojpporta- 
nities  of  making  comparisons  in  our  own  favour.  We  know 
that  very  little  of  the  pain,  or  pleasure,  which  does  not  begia 
and  end  in  our  senses,  is  otherwise  than  relative ;  we  arendk 
or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  ei- 
eel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any  of  these  respecte;  and  tiMre- 
fore  a  man,  whose  uneasiness  arises  flrom  reflection  on  any 
misfortune  tliat  throws  him  below  those  with  whom  he  was 
once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding  tibat  he  is  not  yet  the  low- 
est. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  less  tending  towards 
the  vice  of  envy,  very  well  illustrated  by  an  oM  poet,*  whose 
system  will  not  afford  many  reasonable  motives  to  content 
'*It  is,''  says  he,  ^*  pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  the  tu- 
mults of  a  storm,  and  to  see  a  ship  struggling  with  the  bil- 
lows ;  it  is  pleasing,  not  because  the  pain  of  another  can  give 
us  delight,  but  because  we  have  a  stronger  impreasion  of  the 
happine,ss  of  safety."  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad,  and  be- 
holu  the  multituiles  that  are  groaning  under  evils  heavier 
than  those  which  we  have  experienced,  we  shrink  back  to  oar 
own  state,  and.  instead  of  repining  that  so  much  must  be  felt, 
learn  to  rejoice  that  we  have  not  more  to  feel. 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others,  fortitode  is 
strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to  a  more  extensive  knoa'- 
ledge  of  her  own  powers.  As  the  heroes  of  action  catch  the 
flame  from  one  another,  so  they  to  whom  Providence  has  al- 
lotted the  harder  task  of  suffering  with  calmness  and  dignity, 
may  animate  themselves  by  the  remembrance  of  those  evils 
which  have  been  laid  on  others,  perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as 
themselves,  and  bear  up  with  vigour  and  resolution  against 
their  own  oppressions,  when  they  see  it  possible  that  more 

severe  afflictions  mav  be  born. 

* 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many  minds,  the  re- 
lation of  other  men's  infelicity  may  give  a  lasting  and  con- 
tinual relief.  Some,  not  well  instructed  in  the  measures  by 
which  Providence  distributes  happiness,  are  perhaps  misled 

*  Lucretius.    C. 
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by  diYiii08»  wbo,  as  Bellarmiiie  makes  tempmrvd  prosperity 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church,  have  r^resented 
wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain  concomitants  of  virtue,  and  the 
unfailing  result  of  the  divine  approbation.  Such  sufferers 
are  dejected  in  their  misfortunes,  not  so  much  for  what  they 
ibel,  as  for  what  they  dread ;  not  because  they  cannot  sup^rt 
the  sorrows,  or  endure  the  wants,  of  their  present  condition^ 
but  because  they  consider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of  more 
sharp  and  more  lasting  pains.  To  these  mourners  it  is  an 
act  of  the  highest  charity  to  represent  the  calankities  which 
not  only  virtue  has  suffered,  but  virtue  has  incurred;  to  in- 
form them  that  one  evidence  of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  any  present  reward  for  goodness ;  and  to  remind 
them  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the  distresses  and  penury 
of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 


No.  5d.    Tuesday,  September  18,  1750. 

^\h*  vSt  nlt^fSf.  Efiigram  Vet, 

Huiband  tbjr  poMetaont. 

There  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life  any  so 
generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every  other  species  of  misery^ 
those,  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  disturb  the  present 
moment  with  reflection,  can  easily  forget,  because  it  is  not 
always  forced  upon  their  rc^^ard ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of  men,  without  seeing  how 
much  indigence  is  exposed  to  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult ; 
and,  in  its  lowest  state,  to  hunger  and  nakedness ;  to  injuries 
against  which  every  passion  is  in  arms,  and  to  wants  which 
nature  cannot  sustain. 

Ag^nst  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened  by  true  or 
by  faise  notions  of  dignity  and  reputation  :  thus  we  see  dan- 
gers of  every  kind  faced  with  willingness,  because  bravery 
in  a  good  or  bad  cause  is  never  without  its  encomiasts  and 
admirers.  But  in  the  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is  nothing 
but  gloom  and  melancholy ;  the  mind  and  body  snflfer  together  ; 
its  miseries  bring  no  alleviations ;  it  is  a  state  in  which  every 
virtue  is  obscun^d,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re- 
proach :  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness  is  insensibility,  and 
direction  sullenness,  of  which  the  hardslups  are  without  ho- 
nour, and  the  labours  without  reward. 

vei«  II. — 3  Q 
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or  ikme  calamhieB  there  semB  not  to  be  wtatiiiK  a  ffm- 
tnl  coiiTiction ;  we  hear  on  erwy  side  the  noise  of  tmdei  ani 
see  the  strrets  thronged  with  niunberless  multitades,  when 
fiM^es  are  clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose  steps  are  hnrriei 
by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  gain; 
and  the  whole  world  is  put  in  motion,  by  tiie  desuro  of  that 
wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  valued  as  it  secures  us  froai 
poverty :  for  it  is  more  useful  for  defence  than  acqaisitiQi^ 
and  is  not  so  much  able  to  procure  good  as  to  exclude  eviL 

Tet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  tar  follies  lead 
them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  general  maxims  and  jfnn^ 
tice  of  mankind ;  some  who  seem  to  rush  upon  poverty  wifli 
the  same  eagerness  with  which  others  avoid  it»  who  see  tlMir 
revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which  tiiey  inherit 
from  their  ancestors  mouldering  away,  without  resolntiiNi  ts 
change  their  course  of  life ;  who  persevere  against  all  mnoa* 
strances,  and  go  forward  with  full  career,  though  tliey  sec 
before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostulate  with  such 
as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive  schemes  of  buildings  and 
gardens,  whicli  they  carry  on  with  the  same  vanity  tiiat 
prompted  them  to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thoa- 
sand  other  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter,  and  de- 
ferring the  shame  of  repentance  till  they  incur  the  miseries 
of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  intend  my  present  admoni- 
tions, are  the  thoughtless,  the  negligent,  and  the  dissolate; 
who  having,  by  the  viciousness  of  their  own  inclinations,  or 
the  seducements  of  alluring  companions,  been  engaged  in 
habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to  move  in  a  certain  round 
of  pleasures  disproportioned  to  their  condition,  are  withoat 
power  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  enchantments  of  cus- 
tom, avoid  thought  because  they  know  it  will  be  painful,  and 
continue,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  to  an- 
ticipate their  revenues,  and  sink  every  hour  deeper  into  the 
gulfs  of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  folly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  passion  ;  nor  can  the  mis- 
chief which  it  produces  be  extenuated  as  the  effect  of  any 
single  act«  which  rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before  there 
could  be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men  are  ad- 
vancing towards  misery  by  soft  approaches,  and  destroying 
themselves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow,  which,  when  once 
given,  can  never  be  recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poison,  hourly  re- 
peated, and  obstinately  continued. 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined  by  tiie  un- 
prejudiced eye  oC  rational  judgment,  that  nottiing  but  expe- 
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rirnce  could  evince  Hh  poHsibilily  :  yet,  absurd  kh  it  in.  the 
nuildrn  t'»)l  «r  some  Taniilies,  anil  ihv.  siidilt-n  risp  of  otlit>ra, 
pnive  it  to  be  rommoii  ;  anif  every  year  sees  many  wrot^Iiej! 
rwiuretl  to  contempt  and  want,  by  thdr  costly  sacrifices  to 
pleasuiT  and  vanity. 

It  in  the  fate  of  almost  every  pasNion,  when  it  lia«  pansed 
the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes,  to  counteract  its  ow  n  pup- 
pases.  Too  niucli  ragr  liinderH  the  warrior  IVom  circum- 
spection, too  much  eugerut-Hs  of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the 
trader,  too  much  aniour  takes  away  from  the  lover  that  easi- 
ness of  address  with  whicli  the  ladies  arc  ileligbtrd.  ThuB 
extravagance,  thougli  di<'tat<il  by  vanity,  and  incited  hy  vo- 
ItiptuouNncss,  seldom  procures  nltimntely  either  applause  or 
pleasure. 

If  praise  he  justly  catimatwl  by  the  chai-ai-ter  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  received,  littk>  satisfaction  will  be  given  to 
the  spendthrift  by  the  encomiumn  which  he  puicbases.  For 
who  arc  they  that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but  young 
men  thoughtless  and  abandoned  like  himself,  unarquaintea 
with  all  on  which  the  wndnm  of  nations  has  impressed  the 
stamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  ^  By  whom  is  his  profusion  praised,  hut  by  wretches, 
who  consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  pur|W3es,  Sirens  that 
entire  him  to  shipwreck,  ami  Cyclops  that  are  gaping  to  de- 
vour him  ? 

Every  man,  who.se  kimwiedge,  or  whose  virtue,  ean  give 
value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  scorn,  op  pity,  neither  of 
which  can  affiinl  much  gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom  the 
panders  of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  bj  tailnrtt 
and  jockics.  vintners  and  attorneys,  who  at  once  mb  and  ridi- 
cule him,  and  who  are  secretly  triumphing  over  hisweaknens, 
when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his  ajijictite.  and  height- 
en his  desires  by  countcriritcul  applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  pun-based  by  prodigality.     Even 

when  it  is  yet  not  discovered  to  be  falst-,  it  is  the  praise  only 

"  those  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  please,  and  whose  sincerity 

cornipted  by  their  interest :  men  who  live  by  the  riots  which 

-iy  encourage,  and  who  know  that  whenever  their  pwpil 
^_  iws  wise,  they  shall  lose  their  power.  Yet  with  sofh  Hal- 
teries,  if  they  could  last,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which 
is  seldom  very  delicate,  he  satisfied  ;  but  the  time  is  always 
hastening  forward  when  tliis  triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  shall 
ish,  and  when  those  who  now  surround  them  with  obse- 
isnefts  and  compliments,  fkwn  unon^  bis  v^^w^  vb& 


whe 


imbittf ird.     Uow  can  be  thi'ti  b 
knowH  that  iis  continuRDCC  cannot  lie] 
coiiorinuH  tliat  il  t  crj  Htiiirt  time  will  g 
ol'  pdvrrtv,  whirli  will  br  hanlt'r  tw  tl 
wuj  tn  more  i-xii'wws,   niiiil'incil  i 
indulgril  hlH  nppctil>'s  "illi  inorr  |irun 

It  appcant  fvidcnt  tlinl  fi-iiguUtj'  ih  d 
plclf  itkMMjtvit  of  cxifetiHr  ;  tor  it  nrnj 
of  tliofte  who  M|iian{lt<r  what  llii!y  knoi 
firicnt  tn  alluw,  that  in  their  mast  J 
olwayK  biruks  oiitMOinn  proof  of  UisM 
they  eillicr  acaltpr  with  a  kimi  of  ] 
affectn)  laviiahni-sii.  as  criminals  Wavti 
cannot  pscapc  it,  or  pay  tlif  Ir  mniiey  f 
and  entlravour  at  onix  tn  Hpenil  tdly^ 
having  neither  finnnras  to  deny  Uioirl 
to  gratify  them,  thry  murintir  at  tlietr 
poison  tilt!  how)  of  plciu^uro  by  rcfln:ti 

Antong  these  men  there  in  otten  tliel 
nient.  but  very  Relilom  tlie  tranrguillityi 
inflame  thnir  imaginations  to  a  kind  I 
by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  anil  rone 
ncsHof  tlic  night  to  Htnpify  recollccli 
asleep  which  disturbs  tlicir  gaiety,  . 
re.lre«tfn»m  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  Hatisfar.tioi 
and  must  be  expiate^l  by  a  long  ser 
In  a  short  time  tlie  crcilitiir  grows  in 
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Trudilur  lUei  iHe, 
.Von«7iie  /irryKH*  interiiv  tan*  ,- 

'Pu  ttentubx  •niirnsnt 
Ltca*  tub  ipiuta  fuau;  el  tcyiu/cAn 

/nmomflr  ttruit  dtrnot.  IT 

Uiy  preaseaon  the  heels  of  day, 

And  muons  incmst  to  their  deMv  , 

But  you,  with  (boughlleu  pride  elate, 

Unconscinui  oT  iniitenillng  Tile, 

CommBml  the  piUar*!]  docnt^  to  ri>ic, 

Whenlol  thy  tomb  for^ttcn  lin.  Ck.jri., 

TO  THE  lUMBI.KH, 

Sfr— I  havo  Ifttcly  been  ralleil.  Troin  a  ininglec)  life  ol 
business  and  ainiisemt^nt,  to  attend  tliu  last  hours  «r  an  nlil 
friond  ;  an  oRice  which  has  fillril  mi>  ii'  nut  with  nu-tunclioly, 
at  least  with  serious  rvflections.  and  turned  my  tliouf;hts 
towai-ds  the  cftnteinplation  of  tlinse  subjects,  winch  tliough  of 
the  utmost  im[H>rtance  and  indubitable  rPi-taintj*,  ai-e  geno- 
rally  secludocl  from  our  reganl,  by  the  jollity  of  hcaltli,  the 
hurry  of  employment,  and  even  by  the  calmer  diversions  of 
study  and  speculation ;  or  if  Ihey  become  acddeiital  topics 
of  ronversniiun  and  argument,  yet  raifly  sink  deep  into  tlie 
heart,  but  give  ocraaion  only  to  somu  subtiltics  of  n^^asoning. 
or  elegancies  of  declamation,  which  are  heard,  applauded, 
and  forgotten. 

It  is.  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  accustomed 
to  extend  bis  tiewn  through  a  long  concal«natiun  of  causeu  \ 
and  effects,  to  truce  things  from  their  origin  to  tlieir  |)rriod, 
and  compare  means  with  ends,  may  discover  the  weakneaa  of  ' 
human  schemes :  detect  ttie  fallacies  by  which  mortals  are  de- 
luded :  show  the  insutKciency  of  wealth,  honours,  and  power, 
to  real  happineus  ;  and  please  himself,  and  his  audit'irs,  witli 
learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  tliough  the  s]wcidatist  may  sec  and  show  the  folly  of 
teiTestrial  hopes,  fears  and  deaires.  every  hour  will  give 
proofs  that  he  never  felt  it  Trace  him  through  tlie  day  or 
year,  and  you  will  And  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he 
has  in  common  with  the  illiteratu  and  unenlightened,  angry 
and  pleaded  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  pursuing  with  tlie 
same  ardour,  the  same  designs,  grasping,  with  all  the  eager- 
una  of  transport,  those  nches  which  \v(^  Vtnn'ws  V«  ■(.«»x«^  J 


I  ejwiHcnce,  and  undcrxtocKl  wJUm 

Evfry  trniffu©  can  utter  tliPin.  i 

concHvc  them.     Hr  IhatwisheH 

nmrntA  ronrprninj;  hU  ronditic 

arjiiiuinlfd  with  ihi-  worlU.  rna^ 

fliilf,     Hr  tliRt  iJpsirps  to  niter  bi 

art  iiw  b.H-ii  nmploywl  tmlptor 

to  niuininalc,  ami  wishes  („  «.« 

mctit*.  wUicI.  mak-  il  glittrr  on  ( 

natural  meanness.  iiii|iotfiifp.  am 

dcluHion  laid  Hjjrn  in  tlie  <  hambi 

and  vanity  dfve»t,-,r  of  hcv  mh 

aceptrc,  and  lijmxrisy  wilbowi  h 

I  he  fnend  whom  I  liavo  l.>st  wi 

ami,  like  otlirnt  of  th.>  name  rlj 

aece|.tnme  and  applause.     Bt-iu 

pn-lbrments  aritl  riches  in  their  ' 

wJf  UM  in Uie  liimt road  of  advana 

Bamp  of  aml>iUon  by  appniarhra 

midst  of  his  hopr«.   his  pn.fertK 

seized  by  a  lingering  difieiwe".  wh^ 

kjiew  to  be  incurable.     Here  was 

Kreatiiww  and  happiness;  from  tb 

(Iwlined,  all  hit  f-mni-r  pleasntv:  ^ 

expcrtetl  to  pleiiuc  him  by  those  moo 

reputation,  which  wm- formerly  ce 

-*^  J  but  they  aaan  found  how  little 

nients,  and  bnw  vaint„tw^^  _**. 
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xhall  be  beatowed  upon  another,  authority  wliirti  Hhall  thia 
night  fxpirc  for cvpr,  and  (traisc  whirh,  howeTermeriled.  or 
however  »iticerc,  shall,  artcr  a  few  iiioment^f  be  heard  tio 
more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousncst*  and  wiwiom,  nothing  appear- 
ed to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gliidden  his  heart,  but  the  rocoUoc- 
tion  of  acts  of  goodness;  nor  to  csritc  Ma  attention,  bqt 
some  oppoKunity  for  the  exercise  of  Uio  diiliea  of  religion. 
Every  thing  that  tprminated  on  tliissido  of  the  grave  wns  re- 
reived  witl)  coldness  »nd  indilftrenre.  and  regarded  rather  in 
<n>nscf|ucnre  of  the  habit  of  valuing  it.  than  from  any  opinion 
that  it  deserved  value;  it  had  little  more  prevaleiwe  over  his 
mind  than  a  bubble  that  wn^  now  broken,  a  dream  Trom  which 
he  was  awake.  His  whole  powers  were  engrossed  by  the 
consideration  of  another  Htate,  and  all  rnnvcrxation  was  tc< 
dious.  that  hiiit  not  some  tendency  to  dinengagc  him  from 
human  afTairs.  and  open  his  pros|iecls  into  futurity. 

It  is  now  past,  wc  have  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard  him 
breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  sight  of  this  last 
rnnflirt,  I  felt  a  sensation  never  known  to  me  before ;  a  con- 
fusion of  passions,  aji  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy 
ternmr  without  a  name.  Tlie  thoughts  that  entered  my  smil 
were  too  strong  to  he  diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  be  endur- 
ed :  but  such  violence  cannot  bo  lasting,  the  storm  suhsidcil 
in  a  short  time,  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

1  have  fi-om  that  Time  frequently  revolved  in  my  mind  tlic 
effects  whic  !i  the  observation  of  death  produces  in  those  who 
are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection :  forby 
far  tlie  greater  part  U  wholly  uiireganled.  Their  friends 
and  their  enemies  sink  into  the  grave  without  raising  any 
uncommon  emotion,  or  reminding  them  that  they  are  tiiem- 
selves  on  ttie  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  must  soon 
plungiMiitothc  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  tiiat  death  increases  our  vc)i&- 
ration  for  the  good,  and  eKtenuatea  our  hatred  of  the  bad. 
Those  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  Horace  observes, 
because  tliey  eclipsed  our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obstnact 
our  i-eputation.  and  wc  have  therefore  no  interest  to  suppren 
their  praise.  That  ^vickedlless,  wliirli  we  feared  for  its  ma- 
lignity, is  now  become  impote.nt.  and  the  man  wliose  name 
filled  UH  with  alai-m.  and  rage,  and  indignation,  can  at  last 
be  considert^fl  only  witli  pity,  or  contempt. 

When  a  friend  is  cari-ied  t»  his  grave,  we  at  once  0tid  ex- 
uises  for  every  weakness,  and  palliations  of  every  fault ;  We 
»Ilect  a  thousand  endearments,  which  before  glided  off  our 
ids  without  impresHion.  a  thounnnd  favoviv^  \\i\t«^niti\,  « 
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animate  his  liotBf  shall  turn  upon  him  with  insolence,  nA 
reproach  him  wiUi  the  vices  promoted  by  themselTes. 

And  as  litUe  pretensions  has  the  man  who  squanders  Us 
estate,  by  vain  or  vicioas  expenses,  to  greater  dqprees  of 
pleasure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any  happi- 
ness sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lasting ; 
since  whatever  we  suppose  ourselves  in  dangw  of  lorinf^ 
must  be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  uneasiness,  and  the  more 
value  we  set  upon  it,  the  more  must  the  present  possession  be 
imbittered.  How  can  he  then  be  envied  for  his  felicify,  who 
knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  expected,  and  who  is 
conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  him  up  to  the  gripe 
of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder  to  be  bom,  as  he  has  given 
way  to  more  excesses,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance,  and 
indulged  his  appetites  with  more  promseness  ? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugalily  is  necessary  even  to  com- 
plete pleasures  of  expense ;  for  it  may  be  generally  remarked 
of  those  who  squander  what  they  know  their  fortune  not  sof* 
ficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  most  jovial  expense,  there 
always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience; 
they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wild  desperation,  and 
affected  lavishness,  as  criminals  brave  the  gallows  when  they 
cannot  escape  it,  or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevish  anxiety, 
and  endeavour  at  once  to  spend  idly,  and  to  save  meanly : 
having  neither  firmness  to  deny  their  passions,  nor  courage 
to  gratify  them,  they  murmur  at  their  own  enjoyments,  and 
poison  the  bowl  of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost. 

Among  these  men  there  is  often  the  vociferation  of  merri- 
ment but  very  seldom  the  tranquillity  of  cheerfulness  ;  tliey 
inflame  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  momentary  jollity, 
by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  and  consider  it  as  the  first  bosi- 
nesH  of  the  night  to  stupify  recollection,  and  lay  that  reason 
asleep  which  disturbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls  upon  them  to 
retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  continuance, 
and  must  be  expiated  by  a  long  series  of  misery  and  regret 
In  a  short  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient,  the  last  acre  is 
sold,  the  passions  and  appetites  still  continue  their  tyranny, 
with  incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifications,  and  the 
remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  repentance,  or  impo- 
tent desire* 
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Day  prcHet  on  the  heeli  of  day, 

And  mooni  incremBe  to  their  decay ; 

Bui  you,  viih  thouj^tteai  pride  ebte, 

Uncontcioui  of  impending  fate, 

CoiDniand  the  pillar'd  dooic  to  riae, 

Wlien  lo!  thytombfor^ttenlin.  Vaiin*. 

TO  THE  HAMBLEH. 

Sib — I  have  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life  of 
business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last  hours  of  an  old 
friend  ;  an  office  which  has  filled  me  if  not  with  melancholy, 
at  least  with  serious  reflertions,  and  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  the  contemplation  of  those  subjects,  which  though  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  indubitable  certainty,  arc  gene- 
rally secluded  from  our  regard,  by  the  jollify  of  healtli,  the 
hurry  of  employment,  and  even  by  the  calmer  diversions  of 
study  and  speculation  ;  or  if  they  become  accidental  topics 
of  conversation  and  argument,  yet  rarely  sink  deep  into  the 
heart,  but  give  occasion  only  to  some  subtilties  of  reasoning, 
or  elegancies  of  declamation,  which  are  heard,  applauded, 
and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  accustomed 
to  extend  his  ^iews  through  a  long  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  trace  things  fh>m  their  origin  to  tlieir  period, 
and  compare  means  with  ends,  may  discover  the  weakness  of 
human  schemes :  detect  the  fallacies  by  which  mortals  are  de- 
luded :  show  the  insufficiency  of  wealth,  honours,  and  power, 
to  real  happiness  ;  and  please  himself,  and  his  auditors,  witli 
learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  though  the  speciilatist  may  see  and  show  the  folly  of 
terrestrial  hopes,  ftars  and  desires,  every  hour  will  give 
proofs  that  be  never  felt  it.  Trace  him  through  the  day  or 
year,  and  you  will  find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he 
has  in  common  with  the  illiterate  ana  unenlightened,  angry 
and  pleased  like  the  lowest  of  the  volgar,  pursuing  with  the 
same  anlour,  the  same  designs,  gras|Hng,  with  all  (be  eager- 
ness of  transport,  tlwae  richM  whitft  ne  knows  he '  cannot 
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keep,  and  swelling  with  tiie  afifdaHse  wiiidi  he  has  gnlnei^ 
proving  that  q^lanae  is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soal,  and  tain 
away  firom  our  appetites  and  passions  the  power  of  reriit- 
ance,  is  to  be  fiiundy  where  I  have  received  i^  at  fliebed  ef  t 
dyingfriend.  Toenter  this  school  of  wisdooi  isnotthe^ 
culiar  privilege  of  geometricians ;  the  Best  subline  and  oh 

Krtant  precepts  require  no  uncommon  opportwdties,  nor  la- 
rions  preparations ;  they  are  enforcen  without  the  aM  if 
eloquence,  and  understood  without  skill  in  analytic  sdenoe. 
Ev^  tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every  undenrtandlng  en 
conceive  them.  He  that  wishes  in  earnest  to  oktain  just  sm» 
timents  concerning  his  condition,  and  vrould  be  intimata|j 
acquainted  with  tihe  world,  may  find  instructions  on  cveiy 
side.  He  that  desires  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  whidb  cveiy 
art  has  been  employed  to  decorate,  and  evnry  passion  labeun 
to  illuminatey  and  wishes  to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ena- 
ments  which  make  it  glitter  on  the  sti^^  and  exposed  in  iti 
natural  meanness,  impotence,  and  nakedness,  may  find  all  the 
delusion  laid  open  in  the  chamber  of  disease  :  he  will  there 
find  vanity  devested  of  her  robes,  power  deprived  ot  her 
sceptre,  and  hypocrisy  without  her  mask. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  eminent  for  geniiB» 
and,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  sufficiently  pleased  with 
acceptance  and  applause.  Being  caressed  by  those  who  have 
preferments  and  riches  in  their  disposal,  he  considered  him- 
self as  in  the  direct  road  of  advancement,  and  had  caught  the 
flame  of  ambition  by  approaches  to  its  object.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  hopes,  his  projects,  and  his  gaieties,  he  wm 
seized  by  a  lingering  disease,  which,  from  its  first  st^e,  he 
knew  to  be  incurable.    Here  was  an  end  of  all  his  visions  of 

Sreatness  and  happiness ;  from  the  first  hour  that  his  health 
eclined,  all  his  former  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His  firiends 
expected  to  please  him  by  those  accounts  of  the  g^wth  of  his 
reputation,  which  were  formerly  certain  of  being  u^ell  receiv- 
ed ;  but  they  soon  found  how  little  he  was  now  affected  by  com- 
pliments, and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by  flattery,  to  exhi- 
larate the  languor  of  weakness,  and  relieve  the  solicitude  of 
approaching  death.  Whoever  would  know  how  much  pietj 
and  virtue  surpass  all  external  goods,  might  here  have  seen 
them  weighed  against  each  other,  where  all  that  gives  rootioi 
to  tlie  active,  and  elevation  to  the  eminent,  all  that  sparlLks 
in  the  eye  of  hope,  and  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at 
once  became  dust  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and  withoit 
regard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praise,  lose  all  their  inls- 
ence  when  tiiey  are  considered  as  riches  which  to-moirov 
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shall  be  bentowed  upon  another,  authority  which  shall  this 
night  expire  forever,  and  praise  which,  bowerer  merited,  or 
however  sincere,  shall,  after  a  few  momenta,  be  heard  no 
more. 

In  those  hoars  of  serioii^ness  and  wisdom,  nothing  appear- 
ed to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his  heart,  but  tlic  recollec- 
tion of  acts  of  goodness ;  nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but 
some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion. 
Every  thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave  was  r^ 
reived  with  coldness  and  indifference*  and  regarded  rather  in 
consetjiience  of  the  habit  of  valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion 
that  It  deserved  value ;  it  had  little  more  prevalence  over  his 
mind  tlian  a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a  dream  from  which 
he  was  awake.  His  whole  powers  were  engrossed  by  the 
consideration  of  another  state,  and  all  conversation  was  te- 
dious, that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him  from 
human  affiiirs,  and  open  his  prospects  into  futurity. 

It  is  now  past,  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and  lieard  him 
breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  sight  of  this  last 
conflict.  I  felt  a  sensation  never  known  to  me  before ;  a  con- 
fusion of  passions,  an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy 
terrour  without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered  my  soul 
were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  be  endur- 
ed ;  but  surli  violence  cannot  be  lasting,  the  storm  subsided 
in  a  short  time.  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  fi-4>m  that  time  frequently  revolved  in  my  mind  the 
effects  whirh  tlie  observation  of  death  produces  in  those  who 
are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection;  for  by 
far  tlie  greater  part  is  wholly  unregarded.  Their  friends 
and  their  enemies  sink  into  the  grave  without  raising  any 
uncommon  emotion,  or  reminding  them  tliat  tliey  are  tliem- 
selves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  must  soon 
plunge  into  the  guif  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remi^kable  that  death  inci-eases  our  vene- 
ration for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our  hatred  of  the  bad. 
Those  virtues  which  oni'e  we  envied,  as  Horace  obserres, 
because  they  eclipsed  our  own,  can  now  iia  longer  obstruct 
our  reputation,  and  we  liavc  therefore  no  interest  to  suppress 
their  praise.  That  wickedness,  which  we  feared  for  its  ma- 
lignity, is  now  become  imjmtent.  and  the  man  whose  name 
nileil  us  with  alarm,  and  rage.  an<l  indignation,  can  at  last 
be  considen'd  only  with  pity,  or  <-ont«.unpt. 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  once  find  ex- 
cuses for  every  weakness,  and  palliations  of  every  fault ;  we 
recollect  a  thousand  endearments,  n  liich  before  glided  off  our 
minds  without  impression,  a  tlwHisand  favours  unrepaid,  a 
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ilioiisaiid  datifis  wiperfoniied,  and  wiahf  yainly  wish  for  his 
retuniy  not  so  much  that  we  may  receive,  as  that  we  may  he- 
stow  happiness,  and  recompense  that  kindness  wluch  brfore 
i4re  never  understood. 

There  is  not,  periiaps,  to  a  mind  well  instmcted,  a  moit 
painfhl  occurrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have  ii- 
jured  wittiout  reparation.  Our  crime  seems  now  irretrieirA- 
ble,  it  is  inddihiy  recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is  iui 
upon  it  We  consider,  with  the  most  afflictive  anyiish,  fte 
pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot  alleviats,  aai 
tiie  losses  which  we  have  caused,  and  now  cannot  repur. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  emotions  which  the  death  of  as 
emulator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoever  had  qoalitieB  to 
alarm  our  jealousy,  had  excellence  to  deserve  our  fondness; 
and  to  whatever  ardour  of  opposition  interest  may  inlame 
us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  nAom  he  did  not  thm 
wish  to  have  made  a  friend.  Those  who  are  versed  in  lite- 
rary history  know,  that  the  elder  Scaliger  was  the  redoubted 
antagonist  of  Cardan  and  Erasmus ;  yet  at  the  death  of  eack 
of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and  complained  that  they  were 
snatched  away  from  him  before  their  reconciliation  was  coD- 
j[ilcted. 

Tii^ne  etiam  morerit '/  Ah  /  quid  me  UnqitiM^  Erxume, 
Ante  meu9  quam  sit  conciiiatuf  amor? 

Art  thou  too  fallen  ^  ere  anger  courd  subude 
And  love  return,  has  great  Erasmus  died? 

Such  arc  the  sentiments  with  Avhich  we  finally  review  die 
eflTects  of  passion,  but  which  we  sometimes  delay  till  we  cai 
no  longer  rectify  our  errours.  Let  us  therefore  make  haste 
to  do  what  we  shall  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  done ;  kt 
us  return  the  caresses  of  our  friends,  and  endeavour  by  mu- 
tual endearments  to  heighten  that  tenderness  which  is  te 
balm  of  life.  Let  us  be  quick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  re- 
pentance may  not  be  a  barren  anguish,  and  let  us  open  oar 
eyes  to  every  rival  excellence,  and  pay  early  and  wiUinf^T 
those  honours  which  justice  will  compel  us  to  pay  at  last 
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MuturB  prt/priir  dtnmt  funtri 

Inter  ludtre  virgimi, 
Kt  tteUit  maeidam  iparjert  caildidii.- 

JVan  Bqidd  Phslant  mtit 
£l  It,  ChlTi,  dectt. Hob. 

Now  near  to  death  thit  eomri  but  iloir. 

Now  thou  art  itepping  down  bcio*  i 

Sport  not  unon^l  the  blooming  nuid^ 

But  think  on  rhosta  and  cmptj  ihadei: 

What  wiU  with  FIfUt  in  her  bloom, 

tire;  CUarit,  will  not  the  becoiaei 

A  bed  i«  different  from  a  tomb.  Cmca. 

TO  THE  HAUBLBR. 

SiK — I  have  been  but  a  little  time  conTersant  in  the  world, 

yet  1  have  already  had  Trequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  which,  how- 
ever extorted  by  oppression,  or  supported  by  reason,  are  de- 
tested by  one  part  of  the  world  as  rebellion,  censored  by 
another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard  with  an  appearance  of 
compassion,  only  to  betray  any  of  those  sallies  of  vehemence 
and  resentment,  which  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  encourage- 
ment, and  by  others  passed  over  with  indiiference  and  neglec^ 
as  matters  in  which  they  have  no  concern,  and  which  if  they 
ahould  endeavour  to  examine  or  regulate,  they  mi^t  draw 
mischief  upon  themselves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who  think  ttiem- 
selves  injured  to  complain,  than  for  othcm  to  neglect  tiieir 
complaints,  I  shall  venture  to  lay  my  case  before  you,  in 
hopes  that  you  will  enforce  my  opinion,  if  you  think  it  just, 
or  endeavour  to  rectify  my  sentiments,  if  I  am  mistaken.  I 
expect,  at  least,  that  you  will  direst  yourself  of  partiality^ 
and  that  whatever  your  age  or  solemnity  may  be,  you  will 
not  with  the  dotard's  insolence,  pronounce  me  ignorant  and 
foolish,  perverse  and  refractoryt  ("dy  because  you  perceive 
that  I  am  young. 

My  fatlier  dying  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old,  left  me, 
and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than  mysell^  to  the  care  of 
ny  mother,  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  whose  prudence 
or  virtue  he  had  no  reason  to  distrust  She  felt,  for  some 
time,  all  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  upon  the  final 
separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  another ;  and  as  her  grief 
was  exhausted  by  ita  own  TioloBce,  it  mlwidtd  into  tendir- 
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I  for  me  uii]  my  br»ther,  and  Uir  yrar  «f  oioimiing  «*»   I 

Bt  ID  riuTsww,  rMiiMtlalionM,  axiA  inNtrurtion.  in  (-clcbratioti 
JP JDy  fallM'r'd  » irtufH.  In  pttifrswons  nf  pcrprluiJ  rrgnrd  Ij^ 
tU  tnemnry.  and  hourly  iiiHtanrt^  «r  •iiirli  funilnviH  us  | 
titdtr  will  out  easily  suffer  mv  to  fnrgwt. 

Bui  wliCM  tlie  ti-rm  i»r  Uil*  mournlul  friirity  wan  < 
luid  my  niuthcr  Bpitcard  again  nitliout  llic  ttnigm  (j 
mw.  Ib(t  IniUni  of  her  WfiuainUwcc  lirgnn  In  tell  ber*! 
»baU'ter  mtrtlve*,  iliat  it  wiw  timt-  to  \irt-  like  die  rBsf 
world :  a  pawtrrul  arffumrnt.  which  is  'Jr-Ii^nm  tl^Tll  to" 
■BUI  without  rfltcL     JLuily   Giddy  Wri- 
tlic  occurrrmr^  of  the  Inwn.  and  Mr-.  ' 
vately.  Willi  prcat  It-iiilcnic'.s.  that  it  1  ■ 
scnrd  hqn  luuch  ^hc  nvrroiTli'd   hrr  ji.il 
licr  ac<)uaintftncv  «a«pccb^d  lirr  hii|ic  uT  {irmunug  i 
kuaband  to  be  tbe  true  ground  ot  all  that  appcanuicc  < 
ticmrsi  and  pirtv. 

-\'!    ■       "■  -;•  of  kindnr^t  and  folly  was  boi 

cli :! .  She  was  at  niir  limr  alarm«l  wM 

Duri  iii-<<ti  Miih  (iraiAe.    Shfwaitolda 

Willi.    L    unly  brrnuHe  shp  wan  abwnt; 

co«)i:ili«i>,  til  Hhtbh  all  llif  town  wanrrowiling  I  anila 
ingi'iiioiiit  iroiiivfl,  by  which  domestic  diligence  i 
CQtitempliblr. 

It  is  diSirnll  Tor  %ir(ti<^  In  niand  alonp  against  rrarl 


side,  and  ph  jmnrr  on  tin-  oihtr 

criUH'  in  i>Pop<ttiHl,   iind   iii-udenro  ibM-lf  run  ftltggi 
rca<w))H  tor  n  Inxation  Hnii  iiidnlgenrr.     My  nranin 
U.«l  [icrwadi.-d  t(i  arrani|«ny  Mim  Giddy  to  a  play. 
recciTMl  with  a  buundlod  prxfuxinn  of  cninplimetill 
attpnrtrd  Imnic  hy  r.  irrv  finr  ^i-nllrnian.     Nixtday  a 
will  !        ■  "  :    !   in  to  (ilay  at   Mrn.  Gn 

ami  :  fur  Iho  di-<tini-ti<tn<i  tU 

iriily.  anil  pttn\    lui 
.,   '  iLi  giving  hiT  disturbaiM 

iiid  uiti'^Kc  hitu  Ihfr  narld.  and  bcrfl 
•.  safficiciitJy  JiiiIuNtriniiH  to  (ireveMl  any  return  I 
n-r  lifi-;  every  muniing  brouglit  inrss;^^^^  of  i     ' 
and  every  evening  \(a4  PU.OKCI]   in   pb^ 
whirb  she  far  samti  (inic  complHini'd  tl> 
absent.     In  a  short  time  iihe  began  li> 
acting  without  crtnlntl,  of  being  anarroiiu... 
her  etpt-nses.  and  her  company  ;  and  Icaiiicd  by  i 
drop  an  pxprcsBion  of  <^onteinpt,  or  pilj,  at  the  i 
ladies  whose  hDi>band<i  were  stLspected  of  r    '    ' 
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pleasures,  or  their  pla^,  and  confessed  tliat  she  bved  to  go 
uid  coine  as  she  pleased. 

1  was  still  faioured  with  some  incidental  precepts  and 
transient  enilrarmenta,  and  was  now  and  then  fondly  kissed 
for  smiling  like  my  papa :  but  most  pai-t  of  lier  morning  was 
spent  in  cotaparing  the  opinion  of  her  maid  and  milliner, 
contriving  some  variation  in  her  dress,  visiting  shops,  and 
sending  compliments  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  too  short 
for  visits,  cards,  plays,  and  concerts. 

She  now  hegan  to  discover  that  it  was  impossible  to  educate 
children  properly  at  home.  Parcnta  could  not  have  them  al- 
ways in  their  sight ;  the  society  of  servants  was  contagious  ; 
company  produced  holdness  and  spirit ;  emulation  excited  in- 
dustry; and  a  large  scliool  was  naturally  the  first  step  into 
the  open  world.  A  tltousand  other  reasons  she  alleged,  some 
of  little  force  in  themselves,  but  no  well  seconded  by  pleasure, 
vanity  and  idleness,  that  they  soon  overcame  all  the  remain- 
ing pi-inciples  of  kindness  and  piety,  and  both  I  and  my  bro- 
ther were  despatched  to  boarding-schools. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was  thus  dis- 
burtliened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  trifles  and  amusements  took  still  faster  bold  of 
her  heart  At  first,  she  visited  me  at  school,  and  afterwards 
«.  jte  to  me ;  but  in  a  slioi-t  time  both  her  visits  and  her  let- 
ters were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  notice  was  taken  of  me  than 
to  remit  money  for  my  suppoi-t. 

When  1  came  home  at  tiie  vacation,  I  found  myself  coldly 
received,  with  an  observation,  "that  this  girl  will  presently 
be  a  woman."  I  was,  after  the  usual  stay,  sent  to  school 
again,  and  overheard  my  mother  say,  as  I  was  a-going, 
**  Well,  now  I  shall  recover."  In  six  months  more  1  came 
again,  and,  with  the  usual  childish  alacrity,  was  running  to 
my  mother's  embrace,  when  she  stopt  me  with  exclamations 
at  the  suddenness  and  enormity  of  my  growlli,  having,  she 
said,  never  seen  any  body  shoot  up  so  much  at  my  age.  She  was 
sure  no  other  girls  spread  at  that  rate,  and  she  hated  to  have 
children  look  like  women  before  their  time.  I  was  discon- 
certed, and  retired  without  hearing  any  thing  more  than, 
"Nay,  if  you  are  angry.  Madam  Steeple,  you  may  walk  off." 

When  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated,  there  remains 
little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  nr  decency.  My  mamma 
made  this  appearance  of  resentment  a  reason  for  continuing 
her  malignity  ;  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that  was  my  ap- 
pellation, was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but  «ith  some 
expression  of  angw  or  dislike^ 

She  bad  yet  the  pleasure  of  dresnog  me  like  a  child,  and  I 
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know  not  when  I  should  liave  been  thought  fit  to  change  my 
habit,  had  I  not  been  rescued  by  a  maiden  sister  of  my  uther, 
who  could  not  bare  to  see  women  in  hanging  sleeves,  and 
therefore  presented  me  with  brocade  for  a  gown,  for  which  I 
should  have  thought  myself  under  great  obligations,  had  die 
not  accompanied  her  favour  with  some  hints  that  my  manuaa 
might  now  consider  her  age,  and  ^ve  me  her  ear-rings, 
which  she  had  shown  long  enough  in  public  ^aces. 

I  now  left  the  school,  and  came  to  live  with  my  maraDU^ 
who  considered  me  as  an  usurper  that  had  seized  the  rights 
of  a  woman  before  they  were  due,  and  was  pushing  her  down 
flie  precipice  of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a  superinr. 
While  I  am  thus  beheld  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  yon  will 
readily  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  please.  Every  word  ani 
look  is  an  offence.  I  never  speak,  but  I  pretend  to  sone 
qualities  and  excellencies,  which  it  is  criminal  to  possess ;  if 
I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it  early  enough  to  coquette ;  if  I  am 
grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibs ;  if  I  venture  into  company. 
I  am  in  baste  for  a  husband  ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  sach 
matron-like  ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  on  one 
pretence  or  other  generally  excluded  from  her  assemblies,  nor 
am  I  ever  suffered  to  visit  at  the  same  place  with  my  mammi. 
Every  one  wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  intD 
the  world,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours,  I  am  certau 
that  she  has  heard  cither  of  my  beauty  or  my  wit,  and  expect 
nothing  for  the  ensuing  week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contra- 
diction and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution,  only  because 
I  was  born  ten  years  too  soon,  and  cannot  stop  the  course  «)f 
nature  or  of  time,  but  am  unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mo- 
ther can  willingly  cease  to  be  a  girl.  I  believe  you  wouM 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  many  families,  if,  by  any  ar- 
guments or  pei*suasions,  you  could  make  mothers  ashamed  of 
rivalling  their  children  ;  if  you  could  show  them,  that  though 
they  may  refuse  to  grow  wise,  they  must  inevitably  grow 
old ;  and  that  the  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music  and 
compliments,  but  wisdom  and  devotion ;  that  those  who  are 
so  unwilling  to  quit  the  world  will  soon  be  driven  from  it; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  their  interest  to  retire  while  there  ye^ 
remain  a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments. 

I  am,  &c. 
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Fkrewetl  the  itige ;  for  humbly  I  disclaim 
Such  fond  punuiii  of  pleuure,  or  of  fame, 
irimuM  link  in  ifaKme,  or  *wel)  wiih  pride, 
Ai  the  gay  palm  ii  granted  or  denied.  Fai>ci*, 

NoTHlXG  n  more  nnpleaaing  th»n  to  find  that  oifence  \\a» 
been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and  that  piun  has 
been  given  to  those  who  were  not  gniitj  of  any  provocation. 
As  the  rreat  end  of  societ)'  is  mutnal  beneficence,  a  good 
nan  is  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pnrpows  of  life ;  because,  though  his  conscience 
may  easily  acf]uit  him  of  malice  pretense,  of  settled  hatred, 
or  coutri^ances  of  mischief,  yet  he  seldom  can  be  certain, 
that  he  has  not  failetl  by  negligence,  or  indolence;  that  lie 
has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the  common  interest 
by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease,  or  too  much  indiRerence 
to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  thin  uneasineiss,  the  mind 
abould  be  extended  to  any  great  difi'usion  of  generosity,  or 
melted  by  uncommon  warmth  of  bencTolence ;  for  that  pru- 
dence which  the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of 
private  interest,  will  direct  us  to  shun  needless  enmities ; 
since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not  some  time 
want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  some  time  soffer. 

I  bare  therefore  frequently  looked  with  wonder,  and  now 
and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoughtlessness  witli  which  some 
alienate  from  tliemselvcs  the  affections  of  all  whom  chance, 
business,  or  inclination,  brings  in  their  way.  When  we  sec 
a  man  pnrsuing  some  darling  interest,  without  much  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  we  justly  consider  him  as  cor- 
rupt and  dangerous,  but  are  not  long  in  discovering  his  mo- 
tivea ;  we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which  arc  hard  to  be 
resisted,  and  deluded  by  ajqwaranm  which  have  dazzled 
stronger  eyes.  But  the  greater  part  of  those  who  set  man- 
kind at  defiance  by  boarly  irriUtimi,  and  wbo  lire  but  to 
infuse  malignity,  and  multiply  enctaies,  bare  no  hopes  to 
foster,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attain- 
ing power  by  insolence,  or  of  climbing  to  greatness  by 
trampling  on  others.  They  give  up  all  the  sweets  of  kind- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  peorishncss,  petulance  or  gloom ;  and 
alienate  the  world  by  neglect  of  the  common  fonns  of  ctrility, 
and  breach  of  the  fatablislicd  laws  of  conrersatioa. 
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Every  one  must,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met  with  men 
of  whom  all  speak  with  censure,  though  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  any  crime,  and  whom  none  can  be  persuaded  to  love, 
though  a  reason  can  scarcely  be  assigned  why  they  should  be 
hated ;  and  who,  if  their  good  qualities  and  actions  some- 
times force  a  commendation,  have  their  iianegyric  always 
concluded  v^ith  confessions  of  disgust ;  **  he  is  a  good  man, 
but  1  cannot  like  him/'  Surely  such  persons  have  sold  the 
esteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a  price,  since  they  have  lost 
one  of  the  rewards  of  virtue,  without  gaining  the  profits  of 
wickedness. 

This  ill  economy  of  fame  is  sometimes  the  efTcct  of  sta- 
pidity*  Men  whose  perceptions  are  languid  and  sluggish* 
who  lament  nothing  but  loss  of  money,  and  feel  nothing  but 
a  blow,  are  often  at  a  difficulty  to  guess  why  they  are  en- 
comjiassed  with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all  those  arts 
by  which  men  are  endeared  to  one  another.  They  comfort 
themselves  tiiat  they  have  lived  irreproachably  :  tiiat  none 
can  charge  them  with  having  endangered  his  life,  or  dimin- 
ished his  passessions  ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  suflTer 
by  some  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the  malice  of  their 
neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy-  They  wTap  themselves 
up  in  their  innocence,  and  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  their 
own  hearts,  without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  they  are 
every  day  deservedly  incurring  resentments,  by  withhold- 
ing from  tliose  with  whom  they  converse^  that  regard,  or 
appearance  of  regard,  to  which  every  one  is  entitled  by  the 
customs  of  the  world- 
There  arc  many  injuries  which  almost  every  man  feels, 
though  he  does  not  complain,  and  whicli,  upon  those  whom 
virtue,  elegance,  or  vanity,  have  made  delicate  and  tender,  fix 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  ;  as  there  are  many  arts  of  gra- 
ciousness  and  conciliation,  whici)  are  to  be  practised  without 
expense,  and  by  which  those  may  be  made  our  friends,  who 
have  never  received  from  us  any  real  benefit  Such  arts, 
when  they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meanness,  it  is  surely 
it>asonablc  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that  love  which  is 
so  easily  to  be  gained  ?  And  such  injuries  arc  to  be  avoided ; 
for  who  would  be  hated  without  pi-ofit? 

Some,  indeed,  there  ai*e,  for  whom  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
or  negligence  cannot  be  alleged,  because  it  is  apparent  that 
they  ai'e  not  only  careless  of  pleasing,  but  studious  to  offend ; 
that  they  contrive  to  make  all  appi*oaches  to  them  difficult 
and  vexatious,  and  imagine  tliat  they  aggrandize  themselves 
by  wasting  the  time  of  others  in  useless  attendance,  by  mor- 
tifying them  with  ^Vi^Kta,  and  teasing  them  with  affronts. 
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Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  fonnd  unong  those 
that  have  not  mingled  much  in  general  conversation,  but 
spent  their  lives  amidst  the  obsequiousness  of  dependents, 
and  the  flattery  of  parasites ;  and  by  long  consulting  only 
their  own  inclinaUon,  have  forgotten  that  others  have  claim 
to  tlie  same  deference. 

Tyranny  thus  avowed,  is  indeed  an  exuberance  of  pride, 
by  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  enraged,  that  it  is  never 
quietly  endured,  except  in  those  who  can  reward  the  patience 
which  they  exact ;  and  insolence  h  generally  surrounded 
only  by  such  whose  baseness  inclines  tiicm  to  think  nothing 
insupportable  that  produces  gain,  and  who  can  laugh  at  scur- 
rility and  rudeness,  with  a  luxurious  table  and  an  open 
purse. 

But  tliough  all  wanton  provocationa  and  contemptuous  in- 
solence are  to  be  diligenuy  avoided,  there  is  no  lesa  danger 
in  timid  compliance  and  tame  resignation.  It  is  common  fur 
soft  and  fearful  tempers  to  give  themselves  up  implicitly  to 
the  direction  of  tlie  bold,  the  turbulent,  and  the  overbearing^ 
of  those  whom  they  do  not  believe  wiser  or  better  than  tlieia- 
aelves ;  to  recede  from  the  best  designs  where  opposition  must 
be  encountered,  and  to  fall  olf  trom  virtue  for  fear  of  ceniiure. 

Some  firmness  and  resolution  is  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  duty  ;  hut  it  is  a  very  unhappy  state  of  life  in  which  the 
necessity  of  such  struggles  frequently  occurs  ;  for  no  man  is 
defeated  without  some  resentment,  which  will  be  continued 
with  obstinacy  while  he  believes  himself  in  the  right,  and 
exerted  with  bitterness,  if  even  to  his  own  conviction,  bo  b 
detected  in  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  he  had  to  the  external  consequen- 
ces of  contrariety  and  dispute,  it  must  be  painful  to  a  worthy 
mind  to  put  others  in  pain,  and  there  will  be  danger  lest  the 
kindest  nature  may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a  custom  of  debate 
and  contests 

I  am  afrud  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insensibility  by  many 
of  my  correspondents,  who  believe  their  contrihations  un- 
justly neglected.  And,  indeed,  when  1  sit  before  a  pile  of 
papers,  of  which  each  is  the  production  of  laborious  study, 
and  the  offspring  of  a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the  passions 
of  an  author,  cannot  remember  how  long  they  have  lain  in 
my  boxes  unregarded,  without  imaginmg  to  myself  the  va- 
rious changes  of  sorrow,  impatience,  and  resentment,  which 
the  writers  must  have  felt  in  this  tedious  interval. 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened,  when,  upon 
perusal,  1  find  some  of  them  calling  for  a  place  in  the  next 
pqier,  a  place  which  they  have  never  yet  obtuiud-.  cAWst^ 
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writing  in  a  style  of  superiority  and  hanghtinessy  as  secut 
of  deference,  and  above  fear  of  criticism ;  others  humbly 
offering  their  weak  assistance  with  softness  and  submissioii, 
which  they  believe  impossible  to  be  resisted  ;  some  introduce 
ing  their  compositions  with  a  menace  of  the  contempt  which 
he  that  refuses  them  will  incur ;  others  applying  privately  to 
the  booksellers  for  their  interest  and  solicitation  ;  every  OM 
by  diflTerent  ways  endeavouring  to  secure  the  bliss  of  publi- 
cation. I  cannot  but  consider  myself  as  placed  in  a  very 
incommodious  situation,  where  I  am  forced  to  repress  confr- 
deuce,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge,  to  repay  civilities 
with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  frequently  to  oltei 
those  by  whom  I  never  was  offended. 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with  the  beantiei 
of  his  new  composition,  contains  his  raptures  in  his  ovi 
bosom,  and  how  naturally  he  imparts  to  his  friends  his  ex- 
pectations of  renown  :  and  as  I  can  easily  conceive  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  np^  by  one  who 
expects  to  find  it  filled  with  his  own  production,  and  perhaps 
has  called  his  companions  to  share  the  pleasure  of  a  second 
perusal,  I  grieve  for  the  disappointment  which  he  is  to  feel  at 
the  fatal  inspection.  His  hopes,  however,  do  not  yet  forsake 
him ;  he  is  ceiiain  of  giving  lustre  the  next  day.  The  next 
day  comes,  and  again  he  pants  with  expectation,  and  havmg 
dreamed  of  laurels  and  Parnassus,  casts  his  eyes  upon  the 
bari*en  page,  with  which  he  is  doomed  never  more  to  be 
delighted. 

For  such  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made?  For  sack 
calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  found?  I  am  afiraid  that 
the  mischief  already  done  must  be  without  reparation,  and 
all  that  deserves  my  care  is  prevention  for  the  future.  Let 
therefore,  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whoever  he  be,  ob^ 
serve  tlie  cautions  of  Swift,  and  write  secretly  in  his  owb 
chamber,  without  communicating  his  design  to  his  nearest 
friend,  for  the  nearest  friend  will  be  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laughing.  Let  him  caiTy  it  to  the  post  himself,  and 
wait  in  silence  for  the  event.  If  it  is  published  and  praised, 
he  may  then  declare  himself  the  author;  if  it  be  suppressed, 
he  may  wonder  in  private  without  much  vexation ;  and  if  it 
be  censured,  he  may  join  in  the  cry,  and  lament  the  dulness 
of  the  writing  generation. 
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^  on  intdlisunt  hominet  guam  ma^^num  vecti^al  tU  parnmgma. 

TULl. 

The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. 

TO  THE  UAMBLER. 

Sir — I  am  always  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made  use* 
filly  and  scholars  descending  from  that  elevation^  which,  as 
it  raises  them  above  common  life,  must  likewise  hinder  them 
from  beholding  the  ways  of  men  otherwise  than  in  a  cloud  of 
bustle  and  confusion.  Having  lived  a  life  of  business,  and 
remarked  how  seldom  any  occurrences  emerge  for  which 
great  qualities  are  required,  I  have  learned  the  necessity  of 
r^arding  little  things ;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
laws  to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to  limit  the  range  of 
those  powerful  minds  that  carry  light  and  heat  through  aU 
the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have  long  thought  that  the 
(greatest  part  of  those  who  lose  themselves  in  studies  by 
which  I  have  not  found  that  they  grow  much  wiser,  might, 
with  more  advantage  both  to  the  public  and  themselves^ 
apply  their  understandings  to  domestic  arts,  and  store  their 
minus  with  axioms  of  humble  prudence,  and  private  eco- 
nomy. 

Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing, but,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  common 
readers,  who  pay  little  regard  to  tlie  music  of  periods,  the 
artifice  of  connection,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric ;  but  require  a  few  plain  and  cogent  instructions, 
which  may  sink  into  the  mind  by  their  own  weight. 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  tiie  world,  so 
beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to  every  rank  of  men,  from  the 
highest  of  human  potentates,  to  the  lowest  labourer  or  arti- 
ficer; and  the  miseries  which  the  neglect  of  it  produces  are 
80  numerous  and  so  grievous,  that  it  ought  to  be  recommend- 
ed with  every  variation  of  address,  and  adapted  to  every  class 
of  understanding. 

Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  science  will  allow 
frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the  virtues,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire.  For  I,  who  draw  my  opi- 
nions from  a  careful  observation  of  the  world,  am  satisfied 
with  knowing  what  is  abundantly  taficient  for  f  raiitLcft^  ^%1 
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if  it  be  not  a  yirtne,  it  is^  at  least,  a  quality,  which  can  fleU 
dom  exist  without  some  Tii*tiie«,  and  without  which  few  Ti^ 
tiies  can  exist  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of 
Pruilence,  the  sister  of  Temperanre,  and  the  parent  of  li- 
berty. He  th.it  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  pooFf 
and  poverty  will  enforre  dependence,  and  invite  corruption; 
it  will  almost  always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with  the 
wickedness  of  others;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  leant 
by  degrees  to  practise  those  crimes  which  they  cease  to  cen- 
sure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as  dangerous  to 
virtue*  yet  mankind  seem  unanimous  enough  in  abhorring  it 
as  destructive  to  happiness ;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  tmi- 
ble,  uptm  whatever  principle,  ouj^ht  to  think  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonious  ancestors, 
and  attain  the  salutary  arts  of  contradicting  expense ;  for 
without  frugality  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it  veiy  br 
would  he  poor. 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  of  wisdom,  a  con- 
currence of  many  circumstances  is  necessary,  fcome  previous 
knowledge  must  be  attained,  some  uncommon  gifts  of  naturr 
possessed,  or  some  opiiortunity  produced  by  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  things  ;  but  the  mere  power  of  saving  what  is 
already  in  our  hands,  must  he  easy  of  acquisition  to  eren 
mind ;  and  as  the  example  of  Bacon  may  sliow  that  the  high- 
est intellect  cannot  saCely  neglect  it,  a  thousand  instances 
will  every  day  prove,  that  the  meanest  may  practise  it  with 
success. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great  numbers,  be- 
cause to  be  rich  is  to  ])ossfss  nioj*e  than  is  commonly  placed 
in  a  single  hand:  and,  if  many  could  obtain  the  sum  which 
now  makes  a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  must  then  be 
transferred  to  still  greaU^r  accunmlation.  But  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  it  is  e<|u:illy  im|)ossihle  to  exempt  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind  from  poverty ;  because,  though  \\  hatevcr  be  the 
wealth  of  the  lonimunity,  some  will  always  hnve  least,  and 
he  that  has  less  than  any  otlier  is  com]mrative]y  poor;  yet  I 
do  not  see  any  co-artive  iirressity  that  many  should  l)e  with- 
out the  in<lis|>ensable  con \tMiicnrlcs«)r life:  hut  am  someticnes 
inclined  to  imagine,  th.it.  casual  calamities  excepted,  there 
might,  by  universal  prudence,  he  procure.!  an  universal  ex- 
emption fmm  w^ant;  and  that  he  who  should  happen  to  hait 
least,  might  notwithstanding  have  enough. 

But  without  entering  Um  jfar  into  si^eculations  which  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  political  calculator  has  attempted, 
and  in  which  the  vaosl  Y^vs\}i£aclous  reasoncr  may  be  easily 
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kewililflred,  it  u  evident  that  thpy  to  whom  ProviilenCA  has 
allotted  no  other  rare,  but  of  thfir  own  fortune  and  their  own 
virtue,  which  make  far  tlie  f^ater  part  of  mankind,  have 
aufBrient  incitements  to  pprmnal  frugality,  since,  whatever 
might  be  its  general  eflTvct  upon  provinces  nr  nations,  by 
whirh  it  is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with  certainty, 
that  there  is  scarrcly  any  individual  entering  the  world,  who, 
by  prurient  parsimony,  may  not  reasonably  promise  liimiielf 
a  checi-ful  competence  in  the  decline  of  life. 

The  prospect  nf  penury  in  age  in  «o  gloomy  and  terrifying, 
that  every  man  who  looks  bel'iire  bim  must  resolve  to  avoid 
it:  and  it  must  be  avoided  generally  by  the  science  of  sparing. 
For.  though  in  every  age  there  are  some,  who  by  bold  advrn* 
tures,  or  by  favourable  aci  i  lentx,  cixe  suddenly  to  riches,  yet 
it  is  dangerous  to  indulge  hopes  of  surh  rare  evontn:  and 
the  bulk  of  mankind  rouHt  owe  tlieir  stDliiencr  to  small  and 
gradual  proSts,  below  which  their  expense  must  be  resolutely 
reduced. 

You  must  therefore  think  me  sinking  below  the  dignity  of 
a  pcartiral  philosopher,  when  I  recoiiinicnd  in  the  coTisirlcra- 
tion  of  your  readers,  from  the  statesman  to  the  apprentice,  a 
position  replete  with  mercantile  wisdom.  Ji  ptnni/  xaitd  i* 
twopence  ^t ;  which  may.  I  think,  he  accommoilatrd  to  all 
conditions,  by  obwrving  not  only  that  they  who  pursue  any 
lucrative  employment  will  save  time  when  they  forbear  ex- 
pense, and  tltat  the  time  may  be  emphiyed  to  the  increase  of 
profit;  but  tliat  they  who  arc  abo^r  sot-h  minute  considera- 
tions will  find,  by  every  victory  over  appi.-tite  or  passion,  new 
strength  added  to  the  mind,  will  gain  the  power  of  refusing 
those  solicitations  by  which  the  young  and  vivacious  are 
hourly  assaultetl,  and  in  time  set  themselves  above  the  reach 
of  extravagance  und  fully. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  imguired  by  those  who  are  willing 
rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  isthejirst  measure  of  fru- 
gality ?  and  when  expense,  not  absolutely  necessary,  degene- 
rates into  pi-ofiision  '.  To  such  (|uestionn'>geiirral  answer  can 
be  returned  ;  since  the  liberty  of  spending,  oi-nectwsity  of  par- 
simony, maybe  varied  without  end  by  diircifntciiriimstances. 
It  may,  however,  he  laid  down  as  a  nilc  never  to  be  broken, 
that  a  man'i  vohniliiry  expruK  xtimilrl  <int  e.Tcrrrf  Aw  reifnue. 
A  maxim  so  obvious  and  incontrovertible,  thai  the  civil  law 
ranks  the  prodigal  with  the  madman,  and  debars  tliem  ei|uallj 
from  the  conduct  of  their  own  alTuini.  Another  precept  aria- 
ing  from  the  fonner,  and  indeed  included  in  it.  is  yet  neces- 
sary to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  warm,  the  fancifuU 
anil  the  brave;  Let  nomanantkipalettneertain,^T<tfA%,  \iA. 
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no  man  presume  to  spend  upon  hopes^  to  tvust  his  own  abili- 
ties for  means  of  deliverance  from  penury,  to  give  a  loose  t» 
his  present  desires,  and  leave  the  reckoning  to  fortune  or  to 
virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  \^hich  I  suppose  are.  at  least  among  the 
graver  part  of  mankind,  undisputed,  I  will  add  another,  Ld 
no  man  squander  af^insi  his  inclination.  '  With  tins  precqit 
it  may  be,  perhaps,  imagined  easy  to  comply  ;  yet  if  those 
whom  profusion  has  buried  in  prisons,  or  driven  into  banish- 
ment, were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  very  few  wen 
ruined  by  their  own  choice,  or  purchased  pleasure  with  the 
loss  of  their  estates ;  but  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
born  away  by  the  violence  of  those  with  whom  they  conversed, 
and  yielded  reluctantly  to  a  thousand  prodigalities,  ritlicr 
from  a  trivial  emulation  of  wealth  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear 
of  contempt  and  ridicule ;  an  emulation  for  the  prize  of  folly, 
or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  fools. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  humble  Servant. 

SOPHROX. 
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•Improhg 


Crraatnt  diviti^y  tamen 

Curta  ncBcio  qnid  temper  abcBt  rd.  Hob. 

But,  while  in  heaps  his  wicked  wealth  ascends, 

He  is  not  of  his  wish  possessM ; 
There's  sometliing  wanting  still  to  make  him  bicss'd. 

/  Fraxgis. 

As  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the  pas- 
sions that  have  given  great  disturbance  to  the  tranfiuiility  of 
the  worid,  there  is  no  topic  more  copiously  treated  by  the  an- 
cient moralists  than  tlie  folly  of  devoting  the  heart  to  tlie  ac- 
cumulation of  riches.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  thcw 
autiiors  need  not  be  told  how  riches  excite  pity,  contempt,  or 
rrpmach,  whenever  they  arc  mentioned  ;  witli  what  numbers 
of  examples  the  danger  of  large  possessions  is  illustrated : 
and  how  all  the  powei*s  of  reason  and  eloquence  have  been 
exhausted  in  endeavours  to  eradicate  a  ilesire,  which  seems  to 
have  entrenched  itself  too  stmngly  in  the  mind  to  be  driven 
out,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  not  lost  its  power,  even  over 
those  who  declaimed  against  it,  but  would  have  broken  out  in 
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the  poet  or  sage,  if  it  had  been  exrited  by  opportunity,  and 
invigorated  by  tlie  approximation  of  its  pi-oper  object 

Tueir  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  unsuccessful,  that  I 
know  not  whether  it  can  be  shown,  that  by  ail  tiie  wit  and 
reason  which  tliis  favourite  cause  has  called  fortli,  a  single 
convert  was  ever  made ;  that  even  one  man  has  refused  to  be 
rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  from  tiie  convictioa 
of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  narrow  fortune ;  or  disbur- 
thened  himself  of  wealtli  when  he  had  ti-ied  its  inquietudes, 
merely  to  ei\joy  the  peace  and  leisure  and  security  of  a  mean 
and  unenvied  stdte. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected  opportunities 
of  raising  themselves  to  lionours  and  to  wt*altli,  and  rejected 
the  iLindest  offers  of  fortune  :  but  however  Uieir  moderation 
inay  be  boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  by  such  as  only 
view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  seldom  found 
that  tliey  value  riches  less,  but  that  they  di^ad  labour  or  dan- 
ger more  than  others :  tliey  ai*e  unable  to  rouse  themselves  to 
action,  to  strain  in  the  race  of  rom])etition,  or  to  stanil  the 
shock  of  contest ;  but  though  thev,  therefore,  decline  the  toil 
of  climbing,  they  nevertheless  wish  themselves  alofl;,  and 
would  willingly  enjoy  what  they  dare  not  seize. 

Others  have  retired  from  high  stations,  and  voluntarily 
condemned  themselves  to  privacy  and  obscurity.  But,  even 
these  will  not  afford  many  occasions  of  triumph  to  the  phi- 
losopher ;  for  they  have  commonly  either  quitted  that  only 
which  tliey  thought  themselves  unable  to  hold,  and  prevented 
disgrace  by  resignation  ;  or  they  have  been  induced  to  try 
Tiew  measures  by  general  inconstancy,  which  always  dreams 
nf  happiness  in  novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy  disposition,  which  is 
disgusted  in  the  same  degree  with  every  state,  and  wishes 
every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as  it  is  beheld.  Such 
men  found  high  and  low  stations  equally  unable  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  a  distempered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  closet  retreat  from  disappointment,  solici- 
tude, and  miser^'. 

Yet  though  these  admonitions  have  been  thus  neglected  by 
those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or  were  able  to  procui*e 
them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be  determined  that  they  are  altogether 
without  use :  for  since  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must 
be  confined  to  conditions  comparatively  mean,  and  placed  in 
Mituatioiis  from  which  they  naturally  look  up  with  envy  to 
the  eminences  before  tliem,  those  writers  cannot  be  thought  ill 
employed  that  have  administered  remedies  to  discontent  al- 
most universal,  liy  showing,  that  what  we  cannot  reach  may 
very  well  be  forbom,  that  the  inequality  of  distribution,  at 
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which  we  marmur,  is  for  the  moflt  part  less  than  it  seems,  aal 
that  the  greatness,  which  we  admire  at  a  distance,  has  muck 
fewer  advantages,  and  much  less  splendoor,  when  we  are  suf- 
fered to  approach  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the  frands  of  for- 
tune, and  to  show  titat  she  imposes  upon  the  careless  eye,  by 
a  quick  succession  of  shadows,  which  will  shrink  to  nothing 
in  the  gripe ;  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrinsic  omamenti^ 
which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid  aside  in  the  hoars  of 
solitude,  and  of  pleasure ;  and  that  when  greatness  aspires 
either  to  felicity  or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  off  those  distinctions 
which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and  awe  the  supplicant. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition  has  not 
afforded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  instruction,  and 
who  collect  all  their  ideas  by  tlieir  own  eyes,  and  digest  theia 
by  tiieir  own  understandings,  seem  to  consider  those  who  are 
placed  in  ranks  of  remote  superiority,  as  almost  another  and 
higher  species  of  beings.  As  tliemselves  have  known  little 
other  miseiy  than  the  conse(|uenrcs  of  want,  thoy  are  ^ith 
difficulty  persuaded  that  where  there  is  wealth  there  can  be 
sorrow,  or  that  those  who  glitter  in  dignity,  and  glide  along 
in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted  with  pains  and  cares  like  those 
which  lie  heavy  upon  the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  lowest  meanness, 
and  the  darkest  ignorance;  but  it  is  so  confined  only  because 
others  have  been  shown  its  folly  ;  and  its  falsehootl.  because 
it  has  been  op|iosed  in  its  progress  by  hist^iry  and  philosophy, 
and  hindered  from  spreading  its  infection  by  powerful  pre* 
servativcs. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth,  though  it  has  not 
been  able  to  extinguish  avarice  or  ambition,  or  suppress  that 
reluctance  with  w  hich  a  man  passes  his  days  in  a  state  of  in- 
feriority, must,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower  conditions  less 
grating  and  wearisome,  and  has  consequently  contributed  to 
tlie  general  security  of  life,  by  hindering  that  fraud  and  vio- 
lenre,  rapine  and  circumvention,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  unbounded  eagerness  of  wealth,  arising  from  an 
unshaken  conviction  that  to  be  rich  Is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himself  incite^l,  by  some  violent  impulse  of 
passion,  to  pui*sue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of  being,  must 
sui-ely  be  so  much  alarmed  by  the  successive  admonitions  of 
those  whose  experience  and  sagacity  have  recommended  tliem 
as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and  consider  whether  he 
is  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  that  will  reward  bis 
toil,  and  to  examine,  before  he  rushes  to  wealth,  throu;:h 
right  and  wvong,  w\\9Lt  Vl  vi\\l  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it ; 
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and  this  examination  will  seldom  fail  to  recess  his  ardoor, 
and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  ItMlf,  itia  not  usefnl  bat  when  it  de- 
parts from  us  ;  its  value  is  found  only  in  that  which  it  can 
purchase,  which,  if  we  suppose  it  put  to  its  best  use  by  those 
that  possess  it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a  wiae  man.  It  la  certain  that,  with  regard  to  corporal 
enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open  new  avenues  to  plraaure, 
nor  block  up  the  passages  of  anguish.  Disease  and  infirmity 
■till  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble,  perhaps  exasperated  by 
luxury,  or  promoted  by  softness.  Witli  respect  to  the  mind, 
It  has  rarely  been  observed,  that  wealth  contriboies  much  to 
quicken  tlie  discernment,  enlarge  the  capacity,  or  elevate  the 
imagination ;  but  may,  by  hiring  flattery,  or  laying  diligence 
asleep,  confirm  error,  and  harden  stiipiitity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing  can  make  that 
great  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  ordained  to  be  little^ 
The  bramble  nay  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  but  can  never  be- 
come an  oak.  Even  royalty  itself  is  not  able  to  give  that 
dignity  which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feebl* 
mmdst  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The  world  tias 
been  govemed  in  the  name  of  kings,  whose  existence  baa 
■carrely  lieeu  perceived  by  any  real  eflecta  beyond  their  own 
ptUaces. 

When  therefore  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking  hold  of  the 
heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how  it  operates  upon  those 
whose  industry  or  fortune  has  obtained  it.  When  we  find 
them  oppressed  with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious  without 
pleasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and  querulous  in  them- 
•elves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced,  that  if  tlte  real  wants  of  Mir  condition  are 
•atisfied,  there  remains  little  to  be  sought  with  solicitude,  or' 
rieaired  with  eagemeas. 
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£it  aU^mdfatale  malum  per  verba  levare^ 

Hoc  querulam  HaUyonenque  PregnenfacU  .- 
Jibe  erat  in  wh  qtiarc  PttatitioM  antro 

Vex  fatigarct  Lemnia  eaxa  eua. 
StroMguiat  inchuiu  dolor  aigue  ex^etuat  intme 

Cogiiur  ct  virea  mulHpUcare  »ua».  Onn. 

Complaining  oft,  gives  reipite  to  our  grief; 

From  hence  the  wretched  Progne  sought  relief. 

Hence  the  Pttantian  chief  his  &te  deplore% 

And  vents  his  sorrow  to  the  Lemnian  shores : 

In  vain  by  secrecy  we  would  assuage 

Our  cares ;  concealed  they  gather  tenfold  rage.        P.  I.xirxs. 

It  is  common  to  distinguish  men  by  the  names  of  animils 
which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.  Thus  a  hero  is  fre- 
quently termed  a  lion,  and  a  statesman  a  fox,  an  extortioner 
gains  the  appellation  of  vulture,  and  a  fop  the  title  of  mon- 
key. Thei-e  is  also  among  the  various  anomalies  of  charac- 
ter, which  a  survey  of  the  world  exhibits,  a  species  of  beings 
in  human  form,  whirh  may  be  pi*operly  marked  out  as  the 
screech-owls  of  mankind. 

These  screech-owls  seem  to  be  settled  in  an  opinion  that 
the  great  business  of  life  is  to  complain,  and  that  they  were 
born  for  no  otlier  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  happiness  of 
others,  to  lessen  the  little  comforts,  and  shorten  the  short 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remembrances  of  the 
past,  or  melancholy  prognostics  of  the  future ;  their  only  care 
is  to  crush  the  rising  hope,  to  damp  the  kindling  transport, 
and  allay  the  golden  hours  of  gaiety  with  the  hateful  dross  of 
grief  and  suspicion. 

To  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity  of  temper, 
subjects  them  to  impressions  from  otiiers,  and  who  are  apt  t« 
suffer  by  fascination,  and  catch  the  contagion  of  misery,  it  is 
extremely  unhappy  to  live  within  the  compass  of  a  screcch- 
owFs  voice ;  for  it  will  often  fill  their  ears  in  the  hours  of  de- 
jection, terrify  them  witli  apprehensions,  which  tlieir  own 
thoughts  would  never  have  produced  ;  and  sadden,  by  intrud- 
ed sorrows,  the  day  which  might  have  been  passed  in  amuse- 
ments or  in  business ;  it  will  burden  the  heart  with  unneces- 
sary discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time  that  love  of  life  which 
is  necessary  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  any  undertaking. 

Tliough  I  have,  like  the  rest  of  mankind^  my  failings  and 
weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  friends  or  enemies,  been  charg- 
ed with  superstilvon )  I  n^\e\r  count  the  company  which  1  en- 
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ter,  and  I  look  at  the  new  moon  indifTercntly  orer  either 
slioulilrr.  1  liHvr,  like  most  other  philosophers,  otten  hean)  the 
curkoo  witliuut  mone\  in  my  porkct.  and  have  been  Hometimes 
repi-oarhed  as  fooMiardy  fornot  turning  down  my  eyfs  when 
a  raven  flew  over  my  liead.  1  nvver  go  Imme  abruptJy  because 
Asnnke  crosNes  my  way,  iinr  have  any  particular  dread  of  a 
rlimactrirulyear  :  yet  I  ronfessthat,  with  all  my  scorn  of  old 
women,  and  their  tales,  1  consider  it  ns  an  unhappy  day  when 
I  happen  lu  be  greeted,  in  tlie  morning,  by  Suspirius  the 
screech-owl. 

1  have  now  known  Suspiriun  fifty-eight  years  and  four 
months,  and  have  never  yet  ]>as8ed  an  h^Hir  with  him  in  which 
ho  has  not  made  some  attack  upon  my  quiet.  When  we  were 
first  acquainted,  his  great  topic  wau  the  misery  of  youth 
without  riches  ;  an<l  whenever  we  walked  out  togetlier  he 
solaced  mc  with  a  long  enumeration  of  pleasures  which,  aa 
they  weiT  beyond  the  rearh  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the 
verge  of  my  desires,  and  wtiich  I  should  never  have  consid- 
ered as  tlie  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  unseaaonalite  re- 
presentations plar«d  tliem  in  my  sight. 

Anotlter  of  his  topics  is  the  neglect  of  merit,  with  which  he 
never  t'liils  to  amuse  uvcry  man  wliom  he  sees  not  eminently 
fortunate.  If  lie  meets  with  a  young  ofliccr,  he  always  in- 
forms liim  of  {gentlemen  whose  personal  courage  is  unques- 
tioned, and  whose  military  skill  qualifies  them  to  command 
armies  that  liave,  notwithstanding  all  their  merit,  grown  old 
.  with  subaltern  cumiatsNjons.  Fur  a  genius  in  the  church,  he 
isalwnys  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life.  The  lawyer  he  in- 
forms of  many  men  of  great  parts  and  deep  study,  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  courts  :  And  meet- 
ing Screnus  the  phywcian,  "Ah.  do<?tor,"  says  he,  "what, 
a-font  still,  uhcti  so  many  blockheads  are  rattling  in  their 
chariots  ?  1  t<d<l  you  seven  years  ago  that  yon  would  never 
meet  with  enrouragement,  aud  1  lio]>e  you  will  now  take  more 
notice,  when  I  tell  you  that  your  (ireck,  and  your  diligence^ 
and  your  honesty,  will  never  enable  you  to  live  like  yonder 
n))otlierni-y,  who  prescribes  in  hi.s  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the 
physician." 

Suspirius  has,  in  his  time.  iiitei*cepted  fifteen  authors  in 
their  way  to  tiie  stage ;  persuaded  nine  and  tliirty  merchants 
to  retire  from  a  jn-osperous  trade  f()r  fear  of  bankruptcy,  broke 
off  an  hundred  and  thirteen  matches  by  prognostications  of 
anliappincsH,  and  enabled  the  small-pox  to  kill  nineteen  la- 
dies, by  ])erpetual  alaiins of  the  loss  of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  stars  bringus  together,  lie  never  fails  to 
repretent  to  mo  the  folly  of  my  pursuits,  and  infunna  id* 
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Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  imagefiy  to  which 
we  readily  conform  our  minds*  are,  above  all  other  writings 
to  be  found  in  narratives  of  the  lives  of  particular  persons: 
and  therefore  no  species  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  than  biography,  since  none  can  be  more  dcUghtfol 
or  more  useful,  none  can  more  certainly  enchain  tlie  heart  by 
irresistible  interest,  or  more  widely  diffuse  instruction  to  every 
divoi*sity  of  condition. 

The  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history,  which  in- 
volve a  thousand  fortunes  in  the  business  of  a  day,  and  com- 
Sdicate  innumerable  incidents  in  one  great  transaction,  afford 
ew  lessons  applicable  to  private  life,  which  derives  its  com- 
forts and  its  wretchedness  fi*om  the  right  or  wrong  manage- 
ment of  things,  which  nothing  but  tlieir  frequency  makes  cofl- 
siderable,  Purva  si  non  Jiuni  quotidie.  says  Pliny,  and  w^hicli 
can  have  no  place  in  those  relations  which  never  descend 
below  the  consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of  armies,  and 
the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  passed  a  life  of 
which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative  would  nut  be  useful. 
For,  not  only  every  man  lias,  in  the  mighty  mass  of  the  world, 
gi*eat  numbers  in  the  same  condition  with  himself,  to  whom 
his  mistake.s  and  miscarriages,  esrai)es  and  expedients,  would 
be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use;  but  there  is  such  an  uni- 
formity in  the  state  of  man,  considered  apaK  from  adventi- 
tious and  separable  decorations  and  disguises,  that  there  is 
scarce  any  possibility  of  good  or  ill,  but  is  common  to  human 
kind.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  those  who  are  placed  at 
the  greatest  distances  by  fortune,  or  by  temper,  must  unavoid- 
ably pass  in  the  same  manner;  and  though,  when  the  claims 
of  nature  are  satisfied,  caprice,  and  vanity,  and  accident 
begin  to  produce  discriminations  and  peculiarities,  yet  tlio 
eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick,  which  cannot  dis<*over  the 
same  causes  still  t(M*ininating  their  influence  in  the  same  ef- 
fects, though  sometimes  accelerated,  sometimes  i*etanled,  or 
perplexed  by  multiplied  combinations.  We  are  all  prompted 
*  by  the  same  motives,  all  deceived  by  the  same  fallacies,  all 
animated  by  hope,  obstructed  by  danger,  entangled  by  desire, 
and  seduced  by  pleasui*e. 

It  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  of  particular  lives, 
that  they  arc  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  or  wonderful 
vicissitudes.  The  scholar  who  passed  his  lifo  among  his 
books,  the  merchant  who  conducted  only  his  own  affairs,  the 
priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
of  his  duty,  are  considei-ed  as  no  proper  objects  of  public  re- 
gard, however  tUey  uvigUt  have  excelled  in  their  several  sta^ 
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Sfnin  vuHu  tiwailar,  ftrrmit  allim  carde  dBlarem. 

His  outwird  iinilei  cooMtl'd  hit  inwud  Hnart.        DrtMh. 

yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  complains  ftctslilieainaii, 
like  a  social  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his  Tcllow-crea- 
tures.  Pity  is  to  many  of  the  unhappy  a  source  of  comfort 
in  hopeless  distresses,  as  it  contributes  to  recommend  them  to 
themselves,  by  proving  that  tliey  have  not  lost  the  regard  of 
others  ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indicate  the  duty  even  of  bRiren 
compassion,  by  inclining  lis  to  wc«p  for  evils  \thicli  ne  can- 
not remedy. 
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Wbo«e  vorks  the  beiutiful  uiil  bu«  contain. 

Of  vice  ftnd  »iMue  more  insinjciivc  nilci, 

ThxD  >11  the  Kiber  u^i  of  tlie  ichout*.  Faiacti. 

Au.  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities  of  others 
is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  tliat  realizes  the 
event  however  fictitioust  or  approximates  it  however  remote, 
by  placing  us,  for  a  time,  in  the  condition  of  him  whose  for- 
tune  we  contemplate ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the  deception  lasts, 
whatever  motions  would  be  excited  by  tlie  same  good  or  evil 
happening  to  ourselves. 

Uur  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly  moved,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  can  more  readily  adopt  the  pains  or  pleasure 
projiosed  to  our  minds,  by  recognizing  them  as  once  our  own, 
or  considering  them  as  naturally  incident  tfi  our  state  of  life. 
It  is  not  easy  fur  the  most  artful  writer  to  give  us  an  interest 
in  happiness  or  misery,  which  we  tliink  ourxelve^  never  likely 
to  feel,  and  with  which  we  have  never  yet  been  made  ac- 
quainted. Histories  of  the  downfal  of  kingdoms,  and  revo- 
lutions of  empires,  are  read  with  tranquillity ;  the  imperial 
tragedy  plea.ses  common  auditors  only  by  its  pomp  of  orna- 
ment and  grandeur  of  ideas;  and  the  man  whose  faculties 
have  been  ciigrusscd  by  biininess,  and  wliose  heart  never  flut- 
tered but  at  the  rise  or  fall  nf  the  stocks,  wonders  how  the 
attention  can  be  seized,  or  the  aOectioii  agitated,  by  a  tale  of 
love. 
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If  now  and  then  fhey  condescend  to  inform  the  world  of 
particular  facts,  fhey  are  not  always  so  happy  as  to  select  the 
most  important.  I  know  not  well  what  advantage  posterity 
can  receive  from  the  only  circumstance  by  which  Tickeil  has 
distinguished  Addison  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  irregu- 
larity/ of  his  pulse :  nor  can  I  think  myself  overpaid  for  the 
time  spent  in  reading  the  life  of  Malherb,  by  being  enabled 
to  relate  after  the  learned  biographer,  that  Malherb  had  two 
predominant  opinions;  one,  that  the  looseness  of  a  single 
woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  ancient  descent ;  the 
other,  that  the  French  beggars  made  use  very  improperly  and 
barbarously  of  the  phrase  noble  Oenileman,  because  either 
word  included  the  sense  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why  these  nam- 
tives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  give 
much  instruction  or  delight,  and  wliy  most  ac^xmnts  of  par^ 
ticular  persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  life  be  delayed  till 
interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impar- 
tiality, but  must  expect  little  intelligence  ;  for  the  incidents 
which  give  excellence  to  biography,  are  of  a  volatile  and 
evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  memory,  and  are 
rarely  transmitted  by  tradition.  We  know  how  few  cau 
portray  a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  pri>n]i- 
nent  and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser  features  of 
his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  thi§ 
little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a 
succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original. 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
makes  haste  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  there  is  danger 
lest  his  interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tiniderness, 
overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  tn 
invent.  There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
^he  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they  can  no 
longer  suffer  by  tlieir  detection  ;  we  therefore  see  whole 
ranks  of  characters  adorned  witli  uniform  ])onegyric.  and 
not  to  be  known  from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  **  Let  me  remember,*'  says  Hale,  •*  when  1 
find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal,  that  there  is  likewise 
a  pity  due  to  the  country.*'  If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  ]mid  to  know- 
ledge, to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sis — It  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eager  and 
tbirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
fountain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only  never  to  receive  the 
current  of  repoK  till  it  has  satiated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nation,  but  at  last  to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  cor- 
rupted with  taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through 
which  it  flowed. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  hear  what  passes 
in  the  woHd.  to  know  what  are  the  schemes  of  the  politic, 
the  aims  of  the  busy,  and  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  ;  what 
changes  of  public  measures  are  approaching ;  who  is  likely 
to  be  crushed  in  the  collision  of  parties ;  who  is  climbing  to 
the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering  on  the  precipice  of 
disgrace.  But  as  it  is  very  common  for  us  to  dexire  most 
what  we  are  least  qualified  to  obtain,  I  have  suffered  this  »f- 
petite  of  news  to  oiitgrow  all  the  gratifications  which  my  pre- 
sent situation  can  afford  it ;  for  being  placed  in  a  remote 
country,  I  am  condemned  always  to  confound  tiie  future  with 
the  past,  to  form  prognostications  of  events  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  schemes  already  exe- 
cuted or  defeated.  I  am  perplexed  with  a  perpetual  decep- 
tion in  ny  prospects,  like  a  man  pointing  ids  telescope 
at  a  remote  star,  which,  before  the  light  reaches  his  eye, 
has  forsaken  the  place  Irom  which  it  was  emitted. 

I^e  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind  the  active 
world  in  my  reflections  and  discoveries,  is  exceedingly  ag- 
gravated by  the  petulance  of  those  whose  health,  or  business, 
or  pleasure,  brings  them  hither  from  London.  For,  without 
considering  the  insuperable  disadvantages  of  my  condition, 
and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  which  absence  must  produce, 
tlicy  often  treat  me  with  the  utmost  supenmiousness  of  con- 
tempt, for  not  knowing  what  no  human  sagacity  ran  dis- 
cover ;  and  sometimes  seem  to  consider  me  as  a  wretch 
scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse,  when  I  happen  to  talk 
ef  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt,  or  propose  the  healths  of  the 
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deadf  \^  licn  I  warn  tiicm  of  mischiefs  already  incurred*  or 
wish  for  measures  Uiat  have  been  lately  taken.  They  sc-em 
to  attribute  to  the  sui)eriority  of  tiieir  intellects  what  they 
only  owe  to  the  acci<lent  of  their  condition,  and  think  them- 
selves indisputably  entitled  to  airs  of  insolence  and  authority 
when  they  find  another  ignorant  of  facts,  which,  because 
they  echoed  in  the  sti'eets  of  London,  they  suppose  equally 
public  in  all  other  places,  and  known  where  they  could  nei- 
ther be  seen,  related,  nor  conjectui^d. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  ai*e  indeed  too  much  encouraged 
by  the  respect  which  they  receive  amongst  us,  for  no  odier 
reason  than  that  they  come  from  London.  For  no  sooner  is 
the  arrival  of  one  of  the  disseminators  of  knowledge  known  in 
the  country,  than  we  cfowd  about  him  from  every  quarter,  and 
by  innumerable  inquiries  flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  bis 
own  importance-  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by  multitudes, 
who  propose  their  doubts,  and  refer  their  controversies  to 
him,  as  to  a  being  descended  from  some  nobler  region,  and 
he  grows  on  a  sudden  oraculous  and  infallible,  solves  all 
difficulties,  and  sets  all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  suspecting,  that 
they  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  reverential  modesty, 
and  impose  upon  inistic  undei*standings  with  a  false  show  of 
universal  intelligence  ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  own  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or  tliat  they 
dismiss  any  inquirer  with  a  ]>ositive  and  decisive  answer. 
The  court,  the  city,  the  park  and  exchange,  are  to  those 
men  of  unbounded  observation  equally  familiar,  and  they  are 
alike  ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks  will  rise,  or  the 
ministry  be  changed. 

A  short  residence  at  London  entitl'^s  a  man  to  knowledge^ 
to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despotic  and  dictatorial  jiower 
of  pi*cscribing  to  the  rude  multitude,  whom  he  condescends 
to  honour  with  a  biennial  visit ;  yet  I  know  not  well  upon 
what  motives,  I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to  cavil  at 
this  preemption,  and  to  doubt  whether  it  be  not,  on  some 
occasions,  proiier  to  withhold  our  veneration,  till  we  are 
more  authentically  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the  claimant. 

It  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven  years  ago. 
one  Frolic,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair,  remarkable  for  stealing 
eggs,  and  sucking  them,  was  taken  from  the  school  in  tliis 
parish,  and  sent  up  to  London  to  study  the  law.  As  he  had 
given  amongst  us  no  proofs  of  a  genius  designed  by  nature  for 
extraordinary  performances,  he  was,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure,  totally  forgotten,  nor  was  there  any  talk  of  his 
vice^  or  virtwe^,  \\\s  ^^od  or  his  ill  fortune,  till  last  aanunor 
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m  report  bunt  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolic  had  «WM  dama  ia 
tiic  firet  post-chaiM  which  this  village  had  seeni  havinr  trtr 
veiled  with  such  rapidity  that  one  of  nis  poatiUioiwkadDrafce 
his  leg.  and  another  narrowly  escaped  wffocatioii  in  a 
qutrksand :  but  that  Mr.  Frolic  seemed  totally  unoonoemd, 
for  8ucb  things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  the  gentlemfm  at 
their  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowling-greea,  and  bow  mrt 
seen  the  eflccta  of  a  London  edncation.  His  dress,  hU  lan- 
gnage,  Iijh  ideas,  were  all  new,  and  be  did  not  mnch  eadet. 
Tour  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that  differed  from 
the  opinioiu),  or  practice,  of  the  modish  world.  He  showed 
us  the  deformity  of  oor  skirts  and  sleeves,  informed  us  wbera 
hats  of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold,  and  recunmended  to 
OS  the  reformation  of  a  thousand  sj)8urditie6  in  our  clothes, 
our  cookery,  and  our  conversation.  When  any  of  his  phrasea 
were  unintelligible,  he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of  confess- 
ed superiority,  but  frequently  delayed  the  explanation,  that 
he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over  our  barbarity. 

When  he  is  plfaaed  to  entM-tain  us  with  a  story,  he  takes 
care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets,  squarest  and  baild- 
ings,  with  which  he  knows  we  are  unacqaainted.  The  G^ 
Tourite  topics  of  his  discourse  are  the  pranks  of  dmnkarda, 
and  the  tricks  put  upon  countiy  genUemen  by  porters  and 
link-boys.  When  he  ia  with  ladies,  he  tells  then  (rf  the  inna- 
merable  pleasures  to  which  he  can  introduce  them ;  but  never 
fails  to  hint  how  much  they  will  be  dellciait,  at  theor  first 
arrival,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  town.  What  it  is  lo  know 
the  loom,  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  informed  us.  though 
there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent  in  his  mouth,  nor  any  science 
which  he  appears  to  tibink  of  so  groat  a  value,  or  so  difflcuh 
attainment. 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by  the  recital  of 
bis  own  adventures  and  achievements.  1  have  heard  of  the 
union  of  various  characters  in  single  persons,  but  never  met 
with  such  a  constellation  of  great  qualities  as  this  nan's  nar- 
rative affords.  Whatever  has  distinguished  the  bwo ;  what- 
ever has  elevated  the  vrit;  whatever  has  endeared  the  lover, 
are  all  concentered  in  Mr.  Frolic,  whose  life  has  for  seven 
years,  been  a  regular  interchange  of  intrigues,  dangers,  and 
waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  every  cha- 
racter that  can  be  feared,  envied,  or  admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy  du 
bring  together,  tmm  all  their  journals,  a  ooUection  of  so 
many  vrouderfiil  esc^es  as  this  man  has  known  upon  Qw 
Thunes,  on  whidi  he  has  been  a  tbonHad  and  a  thoasand 
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tunes  on  tiie  pointof  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  temmn  of 
fiwlish  women  in  the  same  toat,  sometimes  hj  \m  own  ac- 
knowledged imprudence  in  passing  the  river  in  the  darkf  and 
sometimes  by  shooting  the  bridge  und^  which  he  has  ren- 
countered mountainous  waves,  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor  fewer  his  ha- 
zards. He  has  reeled  with  giddiness  on  the  top  of  the  moon- 
ment ;  he  has  crossed  the  street  amidst  the  rush  of  coaches ; 
he  has  been  surrounded  by  robbers  without  number ;  he  has 
headed  parties  at  the  play-house ;  he  has  scaled  the  windows 
of  every  toast,  of  whatever  condition :  he  has  been  hunted  for 
whole  winters  by  his  rivals :  he  has  slept  upon  bulks,  he  has 
cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coachmen ;  he  has  rescued  his  friends 
from  tlie  bailiffs;  has  knocked  down  the  constable,  has  bul- 
lied the  justice,  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have 
filled  the  town  with  wonder  and  with  merriment. 

But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  understanding  than  his 
bravery ;  for  he  informs  us^  that  he  is,  at  London,  tlie  estab- 
lished arbitrator  of  all  points  of  honour,  and  the  decisive 
judge  of  all  performances  of  genius ;  that  no  musical  per- 
former is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolic  has  ratified 
his  pretensions ;  that  the  theatres  suspend  their  sentence  till 
he  begins  the  clap  or  hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur: 
that  no  public  entertainment  has  failed  or  succeeded,  but  be- 
cause he  opposed  or  favoured  it;  that  all  controversies  at  the 
gaming-table  are  referred  to  his  determination  ;  that  he 
adjusts  the  ceremonial  at  every  assembly,  and  prescribes 
every  fashion  of  pleasure  or  of  dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  occui-s  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  be  is  intimately  acquainted ;  and  there  are  verv  few 
posts,  either  in  the  state  or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more 
or  less  influenced  the  disposal.  He  has  been  very  freqoentlv 
consulted  both  ui)on  war  and  peace ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how  much  it  is  indebted  to 
the  genius  of  Frolic. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I  cannot 
hitherto  persuade  myself  to  see  that  Mr.  Frolic  has  more  wit 
or  knowledge,  or  courage,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  thitf 
any  uncommon  enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened  in 
the  time  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  subjects 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has  no  advantage  over 
lis,  but  by  catches  of  interruption,  briskness  of  interrogation, 
and  pertness  of  contempt ;  and  therefore  if  he  has  stunned 
the  world  with  his  name,  and  gained  a  place  in  the  first  ranks 
of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  either  a  little  under- 
standing  conSet^  emuftwce  at  London,  or  that  Mr.  Frolir 
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thinks  us  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  hia  powers,  or  that  hi* 
faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural  stupidity,  as  the  magnetic 
iie^die  loses  its  animation  in  the  polar  climes. 

I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philosophers,  search 

'  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain  of  the  effect ;  and  therefore  I 
desire  to  be  informed,  whetlier  yoa  hare  yet  heard  the  great 
name  of  Mr.  Frolic.     If  he  is  celebrated  by  other  tongues 

4  than  his  own,  1  shall  willingly  propagate  his  praise ;  but  if 
he  haa  swelled  among  us  with  empty  boasts,  and  honours  con- 
ferred only  by  himself.  I  shall  tnnthim  with  rustic  sincerity* 
andjdriTe  him  as  an  impostor  from  this  part  of  the  kingdwn 
f  o  some  region  of  more  credulity. 

lam,  &c. 

RUKIOWU- 
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JVunt  eg*  Triptalena  tuperem  eetucetutert  eurna, 

JtBiil  in  inMaja  fd  rtuU  tswii  AumuM  i 
JVkmt  tga  Mtite4C  ti^Iem  JrwROrt  dractjia. 

Ml, 

OTO. 

Now  would  I  mount  hli  ctr,  whoie  bountcoui  hand 

Fint  ww'il  with  teeminj;  iced  the  (tirrov'd  land : 

Now  to  MttUa^t  dngoru  fix  my  reiiu, 

That  swiftly  bore  ber  tnm  CtnnMam  pUiu ; 

Now  on  DtdaSaa  wucen  pinioM  *tnT, 

Ot  iboM  which  wafted  Pcrtau  on  hi*  iny.  P.  Lkwii. 

TO  THE  RAHBLKB. 

Sir — i  am  a  yonng  woman  of  very  lai^  fortune,  which,' 
if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  might  long 
since  have  raised  me  to  tJie  highest  honours  ot  the  femala 
world  ;  but  so  strangely  have  they  hitherto  contrived  to  wasta 
my  life,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  fA  twenty,  withoat 
having  ever  danced  but  at  our  monthly  assembly,  or  beea 
toasted  but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neighboiulood,  or 
■een  any  company  in  which  it  was  worth  a  wish  to  be  distin- 
guiflhed. 

My  &ther  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in  soliciting  a 
ylace  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise  enough  to  cease  his  pursuit; 
HmI  to  repair  the  consequences  of  expenure  attendance  and 
Mgli^iaBce  ti  his  affiira,  named  a  Ittdy  mnch  oU«r  thn 
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UouelC  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till  she  was 
considered  as  an  incnmbrance  upon  parties  of  pleasure,  and 
as  I  can  collect  horn  incidental  informations,  retired  fron 
gay  assembHes  just  time  enough  to  escape  the  mortification 
of  universal  neglect. 

She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet  wrinkled ;  mj 
bflier  was  too  distressfully  embarrassed  to  think  much  on 
any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrication,  and  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversatkm 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  remarkably  de- 
fective, yet  he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  whicl^  be 
might  be  set  free  from  inconveniences,  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from  soft- 
ness and  beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  treatment 
in  the  world,  and  married,  though  without  any  dislike  of  each 
other,  yet  principally  for  the  sake  of  setting  themselves  free 
from  dependence  on  caprice  or  fashion,  they  soon  retired  in- 
to the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  rural  business  and 
diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change  of  their 
situation  ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so  long  been  tormented 
by  neglect  and  disappointment,  was  here  gi*atified  with  ever} 
honour  that  could  be  paid  them.  Their  long  familiarity 
with  public  life  made  tiiem  the  oracles  of  all  those  who  as- 
pired to  intelligence  or  politeness.  My  father  dictated  poll- 
ticSy  my  mother  described  the  mode,  and  it  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  any  family  to  some  consideration,  that  they  were 
known  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Courtlcy's. 

In  this  state  they  were,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  novelists, 
made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  correspondent.  My  parents 
had  no  other  child,  I  was  therefore  not  brow-beaten  by  a 
saucy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  coheiresses,  whose 
fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have  conferred  equal 
merit,  and  procured  equal  regard  ;  and  as  my  motlier  was 
now  old,  my  understanding  and  my  person  had  fair  play, 
my  inquiries  were  not  checked,  my  advances  towards  import- 
ance were,  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  suffereil  to  tell  my 
own  opinions,  and  early  accustomed  to  hear  my  ow^n  praises. 

By  these  aroidental  advantages  I  ^vas  much  exalted  above 
the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  was  treated  by 
them  with  great  deference.  I  saw  none  who  did  not  seem  t» 
confess  ray  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the  splen- 
dour of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondness  of  my  father  made 
him  pleased  to  see  me  dressed,  and  my  motiier  toul  no  vanit} 


nor  exptmsM  to  hindw  ber  frcnn  incvrring  vitfa  Us  inclma- 

tion. 

I'bus,  Mr.  RamblcTt  I  lived  vithoat  mach  dnire  afler  any 
thinf:  beyond  the  circle  ofour  y'lsitt ;  and  lien  I  should  have 
qui<^)y  continued  to  portion  out  my  time  among  my  books, 
and  my  ne^le,  and  my  company,  had  not  my  curioeity  been 
every  moment  excitrd  by  Uie  converKation  of  my  parents, 
who,  whenever  they  sit  donn  to  familiar  prattle,  and  endea- 
vour to  eotrrt^n  each  other,  immediately  transport  tliem- 
selvee  to  London,  and  relate  Bome  adventure  in  a  backney- 
coBCh,  some  frolic  atamasquerade,  some  conversation  in  the 
Park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an  assembly,  dinilay  the  mt^iS- 
cence  of  a  birthnight  relate  the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour, 
or  give  a  history  of  diversions,  shows,  and  entertainmeats. 
which  I  had  never  known  but  tnm  their  accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  gay  world,  that  I 
can  relnte.  with  great  punctuality,  the  lives  of  all  the  last 
race  of  wits  and  beauties ;  can  enumerate,  with  exact  chrono- 
logy, the  whole  sucsession  of  celebrated  singers,  mudcians, 
tr^edians.  comedians,  and  harlequins;  can  tell  to  the  last 
twenty  years  all  the  changes  of  fashions :  and  am,  indeed,  a 
complete  antiqaary  with  respect  to  headdresses,  dances,  and 
operas.  ' 

Ton  will  eaflily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambia-,  that  I  could  not 
heai-  these  narratives,  for  sixteen  years  together,  withont 
aofToring  some  imprc-Hsioii.  and  wishing  myself  nearer  to 
those  plares  where  every  hour  brings  new  pleasure,  and  life 
is  diversified  with  an  unexhaostefl  succea&ian  of  felicity. 

I  indeed  often  asked  m>  mother  why  she  left  a  place  which 
she  rerollected  with  so  much  delight,  and  why  she  did  not 
visit  London  once  a  year,  like  some  other  ladies,  and  initiate 
me  in  the  world  by  showing  its  amusements,  its  grandeur, 
and  its  variety.  But  she  always  told  me  that  the  days 
whirh  she  had  seen  were  such  as  will  never  come  again,  that 
all  diversion  is  now  degenerated,  that  the  conversation  of 
the  present  age  is  insipid,  that  their  fashions  are  nnbecoraingf 
tlieir  customs  abHurd.  and  their  morals  corrupt;  that  there  is 
no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  enlightened  the  times  that  she 
remembers ;  diat  no  one  who  had  seen,  or  beard,  the  ancient 
performers,  would  bo  able  to  hear  the  bunglors  of  this  de8pi> 
cable  age ;  and  that  there  is  now  neither  politeness,  nor 
pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world.  She  therefore  assures  me 
that  slie  consults  my  happiness  by  keeping  mo  at  home,  for  I 
should  now  And  nothing  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  see  loe  pleased  with  such  fopperies  and 
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trifles,  as  take  up  the  tboughts  of  the  present  set  c^  yoang 
people. 

With  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several  years,  and 
thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to  be  confined  to  the  conn- 
try,  till  last  summer  a  young  gentleman  and  his  sister  came 
down  to  pass  a  few  months  with  one  of  our  ndghbours.  They 
had  generally  no  great  regard  for  the  country  ladies,  hot 
distinguished  me  by  a  particular  complaisuice,  and,  as  we 
grew  intimate,  gave  me  such  a  detail  of  the  el^ance,  the 
splendour,  the  mirth,  the  happiness,  of  the  town,  that  I  am 
resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ignorance  and  obscurity, 
but  to  share  with  other  wits  the  joy  of  being  admired,  and 
divide  with  other  beauties  the  empire  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate  and  impar- 
tial comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by  Belinda  in  beauty,  in 
wit,  in  judgment,  in  knowledge,  or  in  any  thing,  but  a  kind 
of  gay,  lively  familiarity,  by  which  she  mingles  with  stran- 
gers as  with  persons  long  acquainted,  and  which  enables  her 
to  display  her  powers  without  any  obstruction,  hesitation,  or 
confusion.  Yet  she  can  relate  a  thousand  civilities  paid  to  her 
in  public,  can  produce^  from  a  hundred  lovers,  letters  filled 
with  praises,  protestations,  ecstacies,  and  despair ;  has  been 
handed  by  dukes  to  her  chair ;  has  been  the  occasion  of  inna* 
merable  quarrels  ;  has  paid  twenty  visits  in  an  afternoon ; 
been  invited  to  six  balls  in  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to 
retire  to  lodgings  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of 
courtship,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tell  YOU,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no  longer.  I 
have  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mother  to  send  me  to  town, 
and  shall  set  out  in  three  weeks  on  the  grand  expedition.  I 
intend  to  live  in  public,  and  to  crowd  into  the  winter  every 
pleasure  which  money  can  purcliase,  and  every  honour  which 
beauty  can  obtain. 

But  this  tedious  inter\'al  how  shall  I  endure  ?  Cannot  you 
alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some  pleasing  description  of 
the  entertainments  of  the  town  ?  1  can  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else ;  and  if  you  will  not  sooth  my  impa- 
Ijience,  heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes,  you  may 
write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure,  but  are  not  to  expect 
any  longer  the  honour  of  being  read  by  those  eyes  which  are 
T)o\v  intent  only  on  conquest  and  destruction. 

Rhodocioa.. 
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Baitiat  ttpe  daetntu, 
S*pe  itreem  wnwi ,-  madi  rrget  alqia  tttrartKcu, 
Omnia  magna  bfiMu  :  mad;  til  miU  nKtua  Iripa,  rt 
C«nela  toJif  ^lurt,  tt  laga  ftM  de/auUre  friguit 
iiUBtmit  erana,  ^tal.  Hon. 

Now  with  two  hundred  tlivet  he  crowd*  hi*  train ; 

Now  wtdki  with  ten.    In  hi^  and  hiuf^ty  itnin 

At  mom,  of  kingi  and  rOTcniore  he  ptatet  i 

At  nwht— "  A  irvfti  tuBle,  O  ;e  fuci, 

■■  A  little  ihell  the  sacred  talt  to  hold, 

"  And  elothea,  tho'  cotrw,  to  keep  me  (rom  the  cold." 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps  by  every  writer  who  lias 
left  behind  him  ubservations  upon  life,  that  no  man  is  pleased 
with  his  i»«8ent  state  :  which  proves  equally  unsatisfactory, 
says  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance,  or  chosen  with 
deliberation;  we  are  always  disgusted  with  some  circum- 
stance or  other  of  our  situation,  and  imagine  the  condition  of 
others  more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  cala- 
mities. 

This  universal  tlisconteat  has  been  generally  mentioned 
with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  unreasonable  in  itself^  since 
of  two,  equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  cannot  have  the 
largest  share  of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  wifli 
unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds  from  the  con- 
templation and  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  our  state 
affords  us,  and  Axing  our  attention  upon  foreign  objects, 
which  we  only  behold  to  depress  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
misery  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  predominates 
in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions  of  obtuning,  at  what- 
ever  price,  the  condition  to  which  such  transcendent  privi- 
leges are  supposed  to  be  annexed  ;  when  it  bursts  into  action, 
and  produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be  pur- 
sued with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments.  But  while 
operating  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it  disturbs  none  but  him 
who  has  happened  to  admit  it,  and,  however  it  may  interrupt 
content,  makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue,  1  cannot  think 
itso  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  that  it  may  deserve  some 
pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable^  I  suppose  none  is 
sufficiently  eudiusiaRtical  to  maintain ;  because  though  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of  otbars,  yet  every  man.  luu. 
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found  frequent  vicissitudes  in  his  own  state,  and  mast  there- 
fore be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or  less  feli- 
city. What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  endeavour  the  alteration 
of  that  which  is  capable  of  being  improved,  and  to  grasp  at 
augmentations  of  good,  when  we  know  it  possible  to  be  in- 
cr^ued,  and  believe  that  any  particular  cdiange  of  aituatiott 
will  increase  it  ? 

If  he  that  finds  himself  uneasy  may  reasonably  make  eflbrts 
to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all  mankind  have  a  sufllcient 

{lea  for  some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  tibe  fault  seems  to  be 
ttle  more  than  too  Aiuch  temerity  of  conclusion,  in  favour 
of  something  not  yet  experienced,  and  too  much  readiness  to 
believe,  that  the  misery  which  our  own  passions  and  appe- 
tites produce,  is  brought  upon  us  by  accidental  causes,  mbA 
external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that  we  com- 
plained too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships,  and  imagined  our- 
selves distinguished  by  embarrassments,  in  which  other 
classes  of  men  are  equally  entangled.  We  often  change  a 
lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  restored  again 
to  the  state  from  which  we  thought  it  desirable  to  be  delivered. 
But  this  knowledge,  though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is 
not  always  attainable  any  other  way :  and  that  errour  can- 
not justly  be  reproached,  which  reason  could  not  obviate  nor 
prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive  of  hu- 
man life,  vrith  all  its  intricates  of  combination,  and  varieties 
of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of  moral  intelligences.  Of 
the  state  with  which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us  we  snatch 
a  glimpse,  we  discern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by  pas- 
sion, and  by  fancy.  In  this  inquiry  every  favourite  prejudice, 
every  innate  desire  is  busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy, 
at  least  less  happy  tlian  our  nature  seems  to  admit ;  we  ne- 
cessarily desire  the  melioration  of  our  lot ;  what  we  desire 
we  very  reasonably  seek,  and  what  we  seek  we  are  naturally 
eager  to  believe  that  we  have  found.  Our  confidence  is  often 
disappointed,  but  our  reason  is  not  convinced,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  does  not  hope  for  sometliing  which  he  has  not, 
though  perliaps  his  wishes  lie  unactive,  because  he  forsees  the 
difiiculty  of  attainment.  As  among  the  numerous  students 
of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not  one  appears  to  have  desisted  from 
the  task  of  transmutation,  from  conviction  of  its  impossibility, 
but  from  weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  mutability  are  often  the  faults  of  men 
whose  views  are  m4<^)  ^iM  ^Viote  imagination  is  vigorous 
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and  excurrive,  because  they  ctniiot  confine  their  tbouglitH 
within  their  own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are  continually 
ranging  over  al)  the  scenes  of  huniKn  existence,  and  conse- 
quently are  often  apt  to  conceive  that  tliey  fall  upon  new 
regions  of  pleasure,  and  start  new  possibilities  of  happinest. 
Thus  they  are  busied  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  Bcnemes, 
and  pass  tlieir  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  sorrow,  for 
want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  acquiescence  in  their  con- 
dition, by  which  men  of  slower  understandings  are  fixed  for 
ever  to  a  certain  point,  or  led  on  in  the  plain  beaten  track 
which  their  fathers  and  grandsires  have  trod  before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to  the  prospect* 
that  will  always  have  the  disadvantage  which  we  have  al- 
ready tried  ;  because  the  evils  which  we  have  felt  we  cannot 
extenuate ;  and  though  we  have  perhaps  from  nature,  the 
pon-er,  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which  we  fear,  as 
of  heightening  the  blessing  we  expect,  yet  in  those  medita- 
tions wliich  we  indulge  by  choice,  and  vhich  are  not  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  necessity,  we  have  always  tiie  art  of  fixing 
our  regard  upon  the  more  pleasing  images,  and  suflfer  hope  to 
dispose  the  lights  by  which  we  look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  different  modes  of  life  are  sometimes 
so  equally  opposed,  that  perhaps  no  man  ever  yet  made  bis 
choice  between  them  upon  a  full  conviction,  and  adequate 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  fluctuation  of  wilts  is  not  more 
wonderful,  when  they  are  proposed  to  the  election,  than  os- 
cillations of  a  beam  charged  with  equal  weights.  The  mind 
no  sooner  imagines  itself  detMmined  by  some  ]H«v«lent  ad- 
Tantage,  than  some  convenience  of  equal  wright  is  discovered 
on  the  other  aide,  and  the  resolutions  which  are  suggested  by 
the  nicest  examination,  are  often  repented  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken. 

Eumenea,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inheritM  a  large 
estate  from  a  father,  long  eminent  in  conspicuous  employ- 
ments. His  father,  harassed  with  competitions,  and  per- 
plexed with  multiplicity  of  business,  recommended  the  quiet 
of  a  private  station  with  so  much  force,  that  Eumenes  for 
•ome  years  resisted  every  motion  of  ambitious  wishes  ;  but 
being  once  provoked  by  the  sight  of  oppression,  which  be 
could  not  redress,  he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest 
man  to  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  and  gradually  felt  a 
a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  thonsand  projects  of  ad- 
vantage to  his  couutry.  His  fortune  placed  him  in  the  senate, 
his  knowledge  and  eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  he 
possessed  that  authority  and  influence  which  be  had  rescrived 
to  exert  for  the  bi^^iicss  of  nanklnd. 
vol.  II. — SX 
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He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatnees,  and  was  in  t 
diort  time  convinced,  fliat  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  doiiie 
well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and 
enforced.  He  felt  himself  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
either  seduced  or  driven  from  his  honest  purposes.  Some- 
times a  friend  was  to  be  gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to 
be  crushed,  by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  approve. 
Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  public,  and  sometimes  with  tlie  schemes  of  the  ministry. 
He  was  by  degrees  wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to  unite 
policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retirement  as  the  shelter 
of  innocence,  persuaded  tliat  he  could  only  hope  to  benefit 
mankind  by  a  blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  be 
spent  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence  ;  but  finding 
that  corruption  increased,  and  false  opinions  in  govemment 
prevailed,  he  thought  himself  again  sununoned  to  posts  of 
public  trust,  from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weakness 
again  determined  hi||^  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue  and  by  vice, 
by  too  much  or  too  little  thought,  yet  inconstancy,  however 
dignified  by  its  motives,  is  always  to  be  avoided,  because  life 
allows  us  but  a  small  time  for  inquiiy  and  experiment,  and 
he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence,  in  whatever  em- 
ployment, will  more  benefit  mankind  than  he  that  hesitates  in 
choosing  his  part  till  he  is  called  to  the  performance.  The 
traveller  that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding  path, 
will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  journey,  than  he  that  is  al- 
wsiys  changing  his  direction,  and  wastes  the  houi-s  of  day- 
light in  looking  for  smoother  ground,  and  shorter  passages. 


No.  64.     Saturday,  October  Sf,  1750. 

Idem  veUe,  et  idem  nolle,  ea  demumjirma  amicitia  est,  Siixrn 

To  live  in  friendship  is  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same  aversions. 

When  Socrates  w  as  building  himself  a  house  at  Athens, 
being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  littleness  of  the  design, 
why  a  man  so  eminent  would  not  have  an  abode  more  suitable 
to  hid  dignity  ?  he  replied,  tliat  he  should  think  himself  suf- 
ficiently accommodated,  if  he  could  see  that  narrow  habitatioD 
filled  with  real  friends.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  this  great 
Jnaster  of  ^umaxk  Ut^  cAtucAming  the  infrequency  of  such  an 
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union  of  minds  *a  might  deserve  the  name  of  ftiendsUpt  ttiat 
ftniong  the  multitudes  whom  vanity  oi>  curiosi^,  civility  or 
veneration,  crowded  alwiit  him,  he  did  not  expect,  that  very 
spacious  apai-tnicnts  would  be  noceasary  to  contain  all  that 
should  iTgard  liim  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him 
with  steady  fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  i-equisite  to  the  possibility  of 
friendship,  and  so  many  accidents  must  concur  to  its  rise  and. 
its  cnntitiuance,  that  the  giTatest part  of  mankindcontent  them- 
selves witliout  it,  and  supply  its  place  as  tiiey  can,  with  inte- 
ivst  ant)  dependence. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and  warm  reci- 
procation of  benevolence,  as  they  arc  incapacitated  for  any 
otiiei'  elet  ated  excellence,  by  perpetual  attention  to  tJieir  in- 
tcreflt,  and  unresisting  subjection  to  their  passions.  Long 
habits  may  superinduce  inability  to  deny  any  desire,  or  re- 
press, by  superior  motives,  the  importunities  of  any  immediate 
gratification,  and  an  inveterate  selfishness  will  imagine  all 
advantages  diminished  in  proportion  as  they  are  communi- 
cated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  comiption,  but 
many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  inconsistent  with  commoa 
degrees  nf  vir^e,  may  exclude  friendship  from  the  heart. 
Some  ardent  enough  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective  nei- 
ther in  officiousness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable  and  uncertain, 
soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  disgusted  without  offence,  and 
alienated  without  enmity.  Otiiers  are  soft  and  flexible,  ea- 
sily influenced  by  reports  or  whispers,  ready  to  catch  alarms 
from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to  listen  to  every  suspi- 
cion which  envy  and  flattery  shall  suggest,  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  every  confident  adviser,  and  move  by  the  impulse 
of  the  last  breath.  Some  arc  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judgment,  than  to  be 
indebted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to  the  sagacity  of  another, 
inclined  to  consider  counsel  as  insult,  and  inquiry  as  want  df 
confidence,  and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other  terms  than 
unre-served  submission,  and  implicit  compliance.  Some  are 
dark  and  involved,  e4|ually  careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad 
purposes :  and  pleased  with  producing  effects  by  invisible 
means,  and  showing  their  design  only  in  its  execution.  Others 
are  universally  communicative,  alike  open  to  e%-ery  eye,  and 
equally  profuse  of  tlieir  own  secrets  and  tliose  of  others,  with- 
out the  necessary  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the  honest  arts  of 
jmdent  integrity,  naAy  to  accuse  without  malice,  and  to 
betray  without  treachery.  Any  of  these  may  he  usefiil  to  the 
cemmnnity,  and  pass  through  the  world  with  th«  reputttioD  4f 
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good  purposes  and  oncorrupted  morals,  but  they  are  unfit  for 
close  and  tender  intimacies.  He  cannot  properly  be  cboseo 
for  a  friend,  whose  kindness  is  exhaled  by  its  own  warmth,  w 
frozen  by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  nsefal 
counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his  own  ;  he  will  not 
much  invite  confidence  whose  principal  maxim  is  to  suspect ; 
nor  can  the  candour  and  frankness  of  that  man  be  much  es- 
teemed, who  spreads  bis  arms  to  humankind,  and  makes  eyery 
mail*  without  distinction,  a  denizen  of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lasting,  there 
must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each  part,  but  virtue  of  the 
same  kind  ;  not  only  the  same  end  must  be  proposed,  but  tiie 
same  means  must  be  approved  by  both.  We  are  often,  by 
superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  endearments,  in- 
duced to  love  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem ;  we  are  some- 
times, by  great  abilities,  and  incontestible  evidences  of  vir- 
tue, compelled  to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  love.  But 
friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  love,  derives  from  one 
its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence  from  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore requires  not  only  that  its  candidates  should  gain  the 
judgment,  but  that  they  should  attract  the  afiections ;  that 
they  should  not  only  be'  firm  in  the  day  of  distress,  but  gay 
in  the  hour  of  jollity ;  not  only  useful  in  exigencies,  bat 
pleasing  in  familiar  life ;  their  presence  should  give  cheer- 
fulness as  well  as  courage,  and  dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear 
and  of  melanchoiy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  requisite  an  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  at  least  of  tliose  active  and  conspicuous 
principles  which  discriminate  parties  in  government,  and 
sects  in  religion,  and  which  every  day  operate  more  or  less 
on  tiie  common  business  of  life.  For  though  great  tender- 
ness has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  known  to  continue  between 
men  eminent  in  contrary  factions ;  yet  such  friends  are  to  be 
shown  rather  as  piH)digies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no  more 
pi*oper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  instances,  than  to 
leap  a  precipice,  because  some  have  fallen  from  it  and  escaped 
with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  private  kind- 
ness in  the  midst  of  public  opposition,  in  which  will  necessa- 
rily be  involved  a  thousand  incidents  extending  their  influ- 
ence to  conversation  and  privacy.  Men  engaged,  by  moral 
or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties,  will  generally  look 
with  difierenteyes  upon  every  man,  and  decide  almost' every 
question  upon  different  principles.  When  such  occasions  of 
dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray  our  cause,  and  to  main- 
tain friendship  by  ceasing  to  deserve  it;  to  be  silent  is  ta 
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lOK  tbe  bmppiness  vai  Aigoity  of  independence*  to  live  in 
perpetuftl  constraint,  and  to  desert,  if  not  to  betray  :  and  iriio 
ahul  deteroiine  which  of  two  frienda  shall  yield,  where  nei- 
ther bf  lieves  himself  mistaken,  and  twth  confe«s  the  import- 
ance of  the  qae-stion  ?  What  then  remains  but  contradiction 
and  debate  ?  and  from  those  what  can  be  expected,  bnt  acri- 
mony and  vehemence,  the  insolence  of  triumph,  the  vexation 
of  defeat,  and,  in  time  a  weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinc- 
tion of  benevolence  ?  Exchange  of  endearments  and  inter- 
course of  civiiity  may  continue,  indeed,  as  boughs  may  for  a 
while  be  venlant,  when  the  root  is  wounded,  but  the  poison  of 
discord  is  infused,  and  though  the  countenance  may  preserve 
its  smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  contracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom  we  see  only  in 
times  of  seriousness  and  severity ;  and  therefore  to  maintain 
the  softness  and  serenity  of  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  that 
friends  partake  each  other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares,  and 
he  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude  of  taste.  This  is, 
however,  not  to  be  considered  as  equally  indispensable  with 
conformity  of  principles,  because  any  man  may  honestly,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  Horace,  resign  the  gratifications  of 
taste  to  the  humour  of  another,  and  friendship  may  well  de- 
serve the  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me,  by  a  painter,  that  no  professor 
of  bis  art  ever  loved  another.  This  declaration  is  so  far  Jus- 
tified by  the  knowledge  of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes  of  warm 
and  constant  friendship  between  men  whom  their  studies  have 
made  competitors,  and  whom  every  favourer  and  every  cen- 
surer  are  hourly  inciting  against  each  other.  The  utmost 
expectation  that  experience  can  warrant  is,  that  they  should 
forbear  open  hontilities  and  secret  machinations,  and,  when 
the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be  able  to  unite  against  a 
common  foe.  Some,  however,  though  few,  may  perhaps  be 
Ibund  in  whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpower 
generosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower  beings  by  no- 
bler motives  than  the  love  of  fame,  and  can  preserve  the  sa- 
cred flame  of  friendship  from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rub- 
bifdi  of  interest 

Friendship  ia  seldom  lasting  but  between  equals,  or  where 
the  superionty  on  one  side  is  reduced  by  some  equivalent  ad- 
vantage on  the  other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not  commonly 
found  to  increase  affection  ;  they  excite  gratitude  indeed,  and 
heighten  veneration;  butcommunly  takeaway  that  easy  free- 
dom and  ftouliarity  of  intercourse,  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fiddity,  aod  teai,  ud  admiration,  there  cannot 
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be  friendship.  Tiias  imperfect  are  ail  earthly  blessings ;  the 
great  efiect  of  friendship  is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of 
uncommon  kindness  it  is  endangered,  like  plants  that  bear 
their  fruit  and  die.  Tet  this  consideration  ought  not  to  re- 
strain bounty,  or  repress  compassion ;  for  duty  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  convenience,  ana  he  that  loses  part  of  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship  by  his  generosity,  gains  in  its  place  tilt 
gratulation  of  his  conscience. 


No.  65.     Tuesday,  October  30,  1750. 


'Ckirrit  aniUi 


Ex  refabeffaa. 

Tlie  cheerful  sag'e,  when  solemn  dictates  fail. 
Conceals  the  moral  counsel  in  a  talc. 

• 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravansera  early  iu 
the  morning,  and  pursued  Ills  Journey  thi*ough  the  plains  of 
Indostin.  He  was  fresh  and  vigoi'ous  with  rest ;  he  was  ani- ' 
mated  with  hope;  he  was  incited  by  desire;  he  walked 
swiftly  forward  over  the  vallies,  and  saw  the  hills  gradually 
rising  before  him.  As  he  passed  along,  his  ears  were  delight- 
ed with  the  morning  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  he  was  fan- 
ned  by  the  last  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprinkled 
with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  lie  sometimes  contemplated 
the  towTing  height  of  the  oak,  monarch  of  the  hills ;  and 
sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  spring  :  all  his  senses  were  gratified,  and  all 
care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian,  and 
the  increasing  heat  preyed  u|)on  his  strength  ;  he  then  looked 
round  about  him  for  some  more  commodious  path.  He  saw, 
on  his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as 
a  sign  of  invitation ;  he  entered  it.  and  found  the  coolness  and 
verdure  irresistably  pleasant.  He  did  not,  however,  forget 
tvhithor  he  was  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  boanied 
with  flowei-s,  which  appeared  to  have  the  same  direction  with 
the  main  road,  and  was  pleased  that,  by  this  happy  experi- 
ment, he  had  found  means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and 
to  gain  the  rewards  of  diligence  without  sufiering  its  fatigues. 
He,  therefore,  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the 
least  remission  of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds,  whom  tlie  heat  had 
assembled  in  the  shade ;  and  sometimes  amused  himself  w  i  th 
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plucking  the  Sowera  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  side,  or 
the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  lant  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to  wind 
among  hilla  and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains  and  murmur- 
ing with  water-falls.  Here  Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  be- 
fan  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the 
nown  and  common  ti-ack ;  but  remcmbring  that  the  beat  was 
now  in  its  grcatt-st  violence,  and  that  the  [iliun  was  dusty  and 
uneven,  he  resolved  to  piirsuf^  the  new  patii,  which  he  suppos- 
ed only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in  compliance  with  the  va- 
rieties of  tliu  gi-ound,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road- 
Having  thus  calmed  his  Solicitude,  lie  renewed  his  pace, 
though  he  suspected  that  be  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneasiness  of  bis  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new 
object,  and  give  way  to  evei7  sensation  that  might  sootli  or 
divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he  mounted  every  hill  ' 
for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to  every  cascade,  and 
pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river 
that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large  region  with 
innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these  amusements  the  hours 
passed  away  uncounted,  his  deviations  had  perplexed  his 
memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel.  Hr 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should 
go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now 
past.  While  he  was  thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky 
was  overspread  with  clouds,  tlie  day  vanished  from  before 
bim,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his  head.  He  was 
now  roused  by  his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance 
of  his  folly  ;  he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  con- 
sulted ;  be  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted 
bim  to  seeksbelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosi- 
ty that  led  bim  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  be  was  thus 
reflecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke 
his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power,  to 
tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to  find 
some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain.  He 
profltrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  hislifc  to  the 
Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence  and  tranquillity, 
and  presseil  on  with  his  sabre  in  his  band,  for  the  beasts  uf 
the  desert  vrere  in  motion,  and  on  every  band  were  heard  the 
mingled  bowls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expiration ; 
all  tne  horrours  of  darkness  and  solitude  surrounded  him  :  tlie 
winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the 
hUls. 
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WorkM  into  sudden  rage  by  wintry  •bow'n, 
Down  the  steep  hill  the  roarings  torrent  pours ; 
The  mountain  shepherd  hears  the  distant  noise. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through  the  wild, 
without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  lie  was 
every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  ssiiety  or  to  destruction*  At 
length  not  fear  but  labour  bega%to  overcome  him  ;  his  breath 
grew  shorty  and  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
fying  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  tiirough 
tiie  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper*  He  advanced  towaros 
the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a 
hermit,  be  called  humbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission. 
The  old  man  set  before  him  such  provisions  as  be  had  collect- 
ed for  himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagerness  and 
gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  ^^Tell  me,"  said  the  hermit, 
**  by  what  chance  thou  bast  been  brought  hither  ;  I  have  been 
now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I 
never  saw  a  man  before.'*  Obidah  then  related  the  occur- 
i*ences  of  his  journey,  without  any  concealment  or  palliation. 

"  Son,*'  said  the  hermit,  *^  let  the  errours  and  follies,  the 
dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart. 
Remember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a  day. 
We  rise  in  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigour  and  full  of 
expectation ;  we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety 
and  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the  straight  road  of 
piety,  towards  the  mansions  of  rest.  In  a  short  time  we  re- 
mit our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our 
duty,  and  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end. 
We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrifi- 
ed with  crimes  at  a  distance,  but  i*ely  upon  our  own  con- 
stancy, and  venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to 
touch.  We  thus  enter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the 
shades  of  security.  Here  the  heart  softens  and  vigilance 
subsides ;  we  are  then  willing  to  inquire  whether  another  ad- 
vance cannot  be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at  leasts  turn 
our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleasui'c.  We  approach  them 
with  scruple  and  hesitation  ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timor- 
ous and  trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pass  through  them 
without  losing  the  road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for  a  while,  keep 
in  our  sight,  and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.     But  tempta- 
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tion  succeeds  temptation,  and  one  complUntr  pirpares  us  for 
another ;  we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence,  ami  so- 
lace our  diH(]uiet  with  sensual  gritUflcations.  By  degi-et-s  we 
let  fall  tlie  i-enieiubrance  of  our  origiual  intention,  and  quit 
thponly  ade(|uate  objcctof  rational  desire.  We  entangle  our- 
selves in  business,  imerge  nurselvca  in  luxury,  and  rova 
through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old 
age  begins  to  invade  us.  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our 
way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our  lives  with  borrour.  with 
sorrow,  with  repentenre ;  anit  wish,  that  we  bad  not  fomaken 
the  ways  of  vii-tue.  Happy  are  they,  my  son,  who  shall  learn 
from  thy  example  not  tu  despair,  but  shall  remember,  that 
tliough  the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there  yet 
remains  one  cDTurt  to  be  maile;  that  reformation  is  nevor 
hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted ;  tliat  the 
wanderer  may  at  length  return  after  all  bis  en'ours,  and  that 
be  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above,  shall  finA 
danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him.  Go  now.  my  son, 
to  thy  repose,  commit  thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and 
when  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey 
and  thy  Ufa." 
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FVpo  tana,  alpit  iUU  miiten  dinena,  rtM«(|i 

Ararit  nebula.  JtTT. 

How  few 

Know  their  otrn  good  I  or,  knowing' it,  piinuc? 

Itow  voul  «f  reman  ar«  our  Itopes  and  tun  ?  Dbtbmi. 

The  fully  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits  has  always  been 
a  standing  subject  of  mirth  and  declamation,  and  has  been 
ridiculed  and  lamented  from  age  to  ago;  till  perhaps  tba 
fruitless  repetition  of  complaints  and  censures  may  be  justly 
numbrred  among  the  subjects  of  censure  and  complaint. 

Some  of  tlieNC  instructors  of  mankind  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  checking  tlie  overflows  of  passion,  and  lop- 
ping the  exuberance  of  desire,  but  have  attempted  to  desboy 
the  root  aa  well  as  the  branches ;  and  not  only  to  confine  IM 
mind  within  bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  over  by  a  dead 
calm.     They  have  employed  their  reason  and  eloquence  to 

{ei-uuade  us.  tliat  notlting  is  worth  the  wish  of  a  wise  mn, 
ave  rcprcKented  aU  earthly  good  and  cril  at  indilhmit.  and 
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cx>uiited  among  tulgar  errours  the  dread  of  paiiiy  and  tfce 
love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victorioiis  dis- 
putant^  to  destroy  his  ovm  autliority  by  claiming  too  maay 
consequences,  or  diffusing  his  proposition  to  an  indefenaibk 
extent.  When  we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated 
our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to' pur- 
sue the  same  train  of  reasoning,  to  establish  some  coUatend 
truth,  to  remove  some  adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  ths 
whole  comprehension  of  our  system.  As  a  prince,  in  the 
ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  his  first  conquest 
by  the  addition  of  another,  add  fortress  to  fortress,  and  cily 
to  city,  till  despair  and  opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon 
liim,  and  he  lose^  in  a  moment  die  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  plulosophers  having  found  an  easy  victory  over  tbosi 
desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselves,  and  which  terminali 
In  some  imaginary  state  of  happiness  unknown  and  luiattainsr 
ble^  proceeded  to  make  further  inroads  upon  the  heart,  ind 
attacked  at  last  our  senses  and  our  instincts.  They  continu- 
ed to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which  only  folly  couM 
be  conquered ;  they  therefore  lost  the  trophies  of  their  fonuer 
combats,  and  were  considered  no  longer  with  i*everence  or 
regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  these  men  have 
been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have  left  many  proofs  of 
strong  reason,  deep  penetration,  and  accurate  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  life,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  separate  from 
the  foam  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply  judiciously 
to  our  own  use.  They  have  shown  that  most  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  which  raise  the  envy  of  the  timorous,  and  rouse 
the  ambition  of  the  daring,  are  empty  shows  of  felicity, 
which,  when  they  become  familiar,  lose  their  power  of  de- 
lighting ;  and  tliat  the  most  prosperous  and  exalted  have  very 
few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more  obscure  fortune, 
when  tlieii*  dangers  and  solicitudes  ai-e  balanced  against  their 
equipage,  their  banquets,  and  tiieir  palaces. 

it  is  natural  for  every  man  uninstructed  to  murmur  at  his 
condition,  because,  in  tlie  general  infelicity  of  life,  he  feels 
his  own  miseries,  without  knowing  that  they  are  common  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  species ;  and,  therefore,  though  he  will  not 
be  less  sensible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others  are  equally 
tormented,  he  will  at  least  be  freed  from  the  temptation  of 
seeking,  by  perpetual  changes,  that  ease  which  is  no  where 
to  be  found ;  and,  though  his  disease  still  continues,  he 
escapes  the  hazard  of  exasperating  it  by  remedies. 

The  grati&cations  which  affluence  of  wealth,  extent  ef 
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iwer,  Mtd  mnineace  of  rcpuUtiom  eonrer.  mtut  be  slmT^ 
ty  tbeir  oature,  confined  to  a  very  small  number :  and  tbv 
life  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  be  lost  |n  emp^ 
wishes  ana  painful  compariaona,  were  not  tlie  balm  of  phi- 
lono^y  abetl  upon  as,  and  our  dtiirantent  at  tbe  appearancw 
of  an  unequal  diatrlbution  soothed  and  appeased. 

It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  or  tbe  great  masten 
rf  moral  learning,  to  descend  to  familiar  life,  and  cautioQ 
mankind  against  that  petty  ambition  which  is  known  among 
UB  by  the  name  of  Vanity ;  which  yet  had  been  an  nndertak- 
ing  net  nnwortby  of  tbe  longest  beard,  and  most  solemn  au- 
sterity. For  though  the  passions  of  little  minds,  acting  i« 
low  stations,  do  not  fill  tMrorld  with  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tations, or  mark,  by  groR  events,  tbe  periods  <^  time,  yd 
they  torture  the  bresst  on  which  they  seizes  infest  those  ttat 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  influence,  destmy  privato 
quiet  and  private  virtue,  and  undennioe  insensibly  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world. 

The  deure  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is  very  frequently 
ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance,  into  some  clam  of  man- 
Itind,  and,  without  consulting  nature  or  wisdom,  resolve  to 
gain  their  regard  by  tliose  qualities  which  they  ha^ien  to 
esteem.  I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dira-siglitod,  who, 
by  convening  much  with  country  gentlemen,  found  himself 
irresistibly  determined  to  sylvan  honours.  His  great  ambi> 
tion  was  to  shoot  flying,  anil  he  therefore  spent  whole  days 
in  the  woods  pursuing  game ;  which,  before  he  was  near 
enough  to  sec  them,  hifi  approach  frighted  away. 

^^lien  it  happens  that  tlie  desire  tends  to  objects  which  pro- 
duce no  competition,  it  may  be  overlooked  with  some  indul- 
gence, because,  however  fruitless  or  absurd,  it  cannot  have 
ill  efl'ects  upon  the  morals.  But  most  of  our  enjoyments  owe 
their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  possession,  and  when  they 
are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give  occasion  to  stratagems  of 
malignity,  and  incite  opposition,  hatred,  and  defamation. 
The  contest  of  two  rural  beauties  for  preference  and  distinc- 
tion, is  often  sufficiently  keen  and  rancorous  to  fill  their 
breasts  with  all  those  passions,  which  are  generally  thought 
the  curse  only  of  senates,  of  amies,  and  of  courts  i  and  the 
rival  dancers  of  an  obscure  assembly  have  their  partisans  and 
abettors,  often  not  less  exasperated  against  each  otlier,  than 
those  win  are  promoting  the  interest  of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  consider  those  whom  we  find  infected  with 
an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling  accomplishments,  as 
chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  and  as 
"(be  aotbors  of  tbeir  own  uoJuf  fnncss :  butj  perhaps  those 
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vrhom  we  fhus  scorn  or  detest,  have  more  cbum  to  tendemeav 
than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.  Before  we  permit  our  se- 
verity to  break  loose  upon  any  fault  or  erroar,  we  ought 
surely  to  consider  how  much  we  have  countenanced  or  pro- 
moted it.  We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  richesp 
at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue ;  but  we  see  the  rest 
of  mankind  approving  their  conduct,  and  inciting  their  eager- 
ness, by  paying  that  regard  and  deference  to  wealth,  which 
wisdom  and  vii-tue  only  can  deserve.  We  see  women  univer- 
sally jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently 
look  with  contempt  on  tiie  care  with  which  they  study  their 
complexions,  endeavour  to  preserve  or  to  supply  the  bloom  of 
youth,  regulate  eveiy  ornanientilflhFist  their  hair  into  curls, 
and  shade  their  faces  from  the  weather.  We  recommend  the 
care  of  tlieir  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how  little  addition  is 
made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the  mind.  But  when 
was  it  known  that  female  goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to 
attract  that  offiriousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour,  which  beauty 
produces  whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  what  hope  can  wr 
endeavour  to  persuade  tlie  ladies,  that  the  time  spent  at  the 
toilet  is  lost  in  vanity,  when  they  have  every  moment  some 
new  conviction,  tliat  tlieir  interest  is  moi-e  effectuaHy  pni- 
moted  by  a  riband  well  disposed^  than  by  the  brighest  act  uf 
hei-oic  virtue  ? 

In  every  instance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found  that  the  blame 
ought  to  be  shared  among  more  than  it  generlly  reaches :  all 
who  exalt  trifles  by  immoderate  praise,  or  instigate  needless 
emulation  by  invidious  incitements,  arc  to  be  considered  as 
pcrveitei's  of  reason,  and  corrupters  of  the  world  ;  and  since 
vvovy  n\[\n  is  obli.^ed  to  pniniote  happiness  and  virtue,  he 
shouldbo  r*arelul  not  to  mi.slead  unwary  minds,  by  appearing 
10  set  too  liidi  a  value  upon  things  by  which  no  real  excel- 
lence is  conferred. 
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